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PREFACE. 

The  following  pages  aim  at  giving  an  idea  of  the  progress  and  present 
condition  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia,  such  as  may  be  gathered 
from  an  account  of  which  statistics  are  the  basis.      The  information 
given  extends  back,  in  some  instances,  to  the  very  beginning  of  settle- 
ment ;  bnt,  as  a  rale,  the  year  1861  has  been  made  the  starting-point 
of  the  comparisons  that  serve  to  illustrate  the  text,  as  that  year  was 
the  first  in  which  a  census  was  taken  after  the  acquisition  of  responsible 
Government  by  all  the   colonies  except  Western   Australia,  and  also 
because   it   virtually   marks   the  beginning  of  the  present  system  of 
Australasian  colonisation,  which  began  to  take  shape  after  the  sul>- 
»deiice  of   the  excitement  following  on  the  great  gold  discoveries  of 
the  fifties. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861,  the  population  of  Australasia,  ex- 
cluding the  uncivilised  native  races,  numbered  1,221,274,  which  is  less 
than  that  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  present  time,  and  but  little 
greater  than  that  of  Victoria.     The  increase  of  population  from  1861 
to  1898  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  3*53  per  cent,    per   annum. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  the   country    largely   gained 
by  immigration;   indeed,   the   stream'  of  population  was   fairly  well 
maintained  until  the  close  of  1891.     It  is  a  noteworthy  ^t  that  the 
years  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Australasia  have  also  been  those  when 
the  country  received  the  largest  accession  of  population  from  abroad  ; 
and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  influx  of  population  brought 
prosperity,  it  can  fairly  be  assumed  that  the    stream  of  immigration 
which  was  induced  by  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  tended  to  keep  alive 
and  stimulate  the  conditions  without  which  national  progress  would  have 
been  impossible.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  population  at  the 
beginning  of  the  years  stated  : — 

1861 1,221,274 

1871 1,898,871 

1881 2,730,312 

1891 3,785,133 

1898 4,410,151 


VI 

The  Australasian  people  are  mainly  of  British  and  Irish  origin.  Of 
the  3,762,410  persons  whose  birthplaces  were  asc^ertained  at  the  census  of 
1891,  2,561,865  were  of  Australasian  birth,  while  589,683  were  natives 
of  England  and  Wales,  274,583  of  Ireland,  and  175,734  of  Scotland,  and 
18,354  of  other  British  possessions.  The  natives  of  Continental  Euro|)e 
and  the  United  States  numbered  101,689,  and  the  Chinese,  40,502. 
Excluding  the  Chinese,  who  are  not  permanent  settlers,  and  who  do  not 
intermarry  with  the  general  |X)pulation,  it  may  l)e  claimed  that  over  95 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  seven  colonies  are  of  British  or  Irish 
birth  or  descent 

Tlie  conditions  of  life  are  more  favoumble  in  Australasia  than  in  any 
other  country.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  somewhat  less  than 
19  ptT  tliousand  inhabitants.  For  the  lTnite<l  Kingdom,  it  is  a  little 
over  1 1  per  thousand  ;  while  the  average  Eui-op<jan  rate  hardly  reaches 
10  per  thousand. 

The  tonnage  of  shipping  entered  from  and  cleared  for  Great  Britain 
and  other  ports  outside  of  Austrahisia  has  very  largely  increased : — 

tons. 
1861 1,076,856 

1871 1,279,416 

1881 3,153,087 

1891 6,457,050 

1897 7,337,494 

Equally  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  the  intercolonial  shipping 
entered  and  cleared  : — 

tong. 
1861  1,751,628 

1871  2,»50,488 

1881  5.790,458 

1891  11,022,485 

1897 13,973,126 

In  point  of  trade,  Sydney  is  the  fourth  seajM)rt  of  the  Britisli  Empire, 
l)eing  exceeded  in  the  value  of  its  ]m])orts  and  exports  by  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Hull ;  Melbourne  ranks  sixth,  following  Glasgow,  which 
is  below  Sydney.  In  the  matter  of  tonnage  entering,  both  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  stand  very  high,  but  not  so  hijfh  as  in  i-eganl  to  the  value  of 
iheir  trade. 


Vll 

The  value  of  exports  and  imports  is  greatly  relied  upon  by  statisticians 
ms  giving  a  measure  of  a  country's  progress.  Tlie  external  trade  of 
Australasia — that  is,  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  taken  together— 

was : — 

£ 

1861  35,061.282 

1871  39,729,016 

1881  64,554,678 

1891  84,651,488 

1897 83,678,859 

The  fall  shown  between  1891  and  1897  is  due  to  a  decline  in  values, 
and  not  to  a  decrease  in  the  quantities  of  goods  exchanged.  The  decline, 
however,  has  been  over  the  whole  penod,  as  will  be  seen  Ijelow.  The 
figures  represent  the  value  of  a  like  quantity  of  exports  in  various 
years,  the  prices  of  1897  being  taken  as  equalling  1,000  : — 

1861  2,233 

1871  1,929 

1881  1,609 

1891  1,236 

1897 1,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  would  have  brought  44s.  8d.  in  1861,  38s.  7d. 
in  1871,  328.  2d.  in  1881,  and  248.  9d.  in  1891,  brought  only  20s.  in 
1897. 

The  trade  between  the  colonies  suffered  also  from  the  fall  in  values, 

but  the  volume  was  well  maintained.     The  imports  and  exports,  taken 

together,  were : — 

£ 

1861  17,166,925 

1871  29,745,068 

1881  37,156,289 

1891 60,114,797 

1897  ^...  54,422,247 

From  the  earliest  days  wool  has  been  the  great  staple  of  Au.stralasia. 
The  wool  clip  is  nearly  all  exported,  and  the  total  for  each  period  was  :^- 

Ib. 

1861  84,636,800 

1871  216,394,365 

1881  378,738,600 

1891  707,253,659 

1897 , 625,411,345 
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Australasia  is  eminently  a  pastoral  country.  It  contains  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  sheep  of  the  world,  as  well  as  more  cattle  and  horses  in 
proportion  to  the  population  than  any  other  country,  while  the  numbers 


of  its  flocks  are  still  increasing  : — 


IS61 
1871 
18SI 
1891, 


Sheep. 

Cattle. 

llorseti. 

Swine. 

23,741,706 

4,039,839 

459,970 

362,417 

49,773,584 

4,713,820 

782,568 

737,477 

78,06;i,42ti 

8,709,628 

1,249,765 

9a3,27l 

124,547,937 

11,861,330 

1,785,835 

1,154,553 

103,511,108 

12,159,780 

1,933,607 

966,2r)l 

The  total  value  of  pastoral  property,  excluding  land  devoted  to  grazing, 
IS  £237,438,000,  while  the  value  of  stock  alone  is  £114,854,000. 
Australasia  has  long  maintained  with  Europe  a  trade  in  preserved  meats, 
but  the  more  important  industry  of  chilled  or  frozen  meat  wns  initiated 
in  1882.     The  value  of  meat  products  exported  was: — 


1881. 
1891. 
1897 


349,928 
1.725,322 
3,018,412 


The  description  of  the  export  was  : — 


Chilled  or  Frown. 


Beef. 

cwt. 

1881 

1891 155,616 

1897 618,186 


Mutton  ami  Lamb, 
cwt. 
9,980 

1,150,730 

1,809,167 


Preserved  Meats. 

lb. 

18,817,200 

16,41.5,821 

37,147,24(» 


Dairying  for  export  is  also  an  industry  of  recent  establishment,  and 

one  which  has  the  promise  of  a  great  future.     The  growth  of  the  trade 

may  be  gauged  from  the  following  tiguivs,  showing  the  export  of  butter 

to  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

lb. 

1881 815,841 

1891 7,440,577 

1894 34,297,627 

1897 30,248,493 

The  area  devoted  to  the  plough  has  increased  nearly  sevenfold  since 

1861 :— 

Acres  under  cro|>. 

1861 1.337,548 

1871 2,683,204 

1881 5.660,513 

1891 6,790,462 

1897 9,015,384 


If  t4>  the  land  under  crop  be  added  that  laid  down  under  permanent 
artificial iy-eown  grasses^  the  area  would  be  more  than  doubled.  The 
grass  lands  sown  during  the  same  years  covered  the  following  areas  : — 

Aoret. 

1861 203,672 

1871 922,811 

1881 4,348,742 

1891 8,112,485 

1897 10,623,827 

The  principal  crop  is  wheat,  which  covers  more  than  half  the  area  in 

cultivation,  exclusive  of  sown  grasses.     The  following   figures,  which 

include  permanent  grasses,  relate  to  1897-8  : — 

Acre8. 
Wheat  for  gram 4,673,754 

Oats  750,683 

Maize 345,236 

Other  Grain  Crops 101,962 

Potatoes   146,380 

Vines 59,861 

Hay  1,909,861 

Other  Crops 1,028,167 

Permanent  Grasses 10,623,827 

Total 19,639,191 

Though  exporting  in  an  average  season  not  more  than  9  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  Australasia  ranks  sixth  amongst  the  export  countries 
of  the  world. 

The  present  annual  yield  of  the  mines  may  be  set  down  at  £16,000,000, 
and  the  average  for  the  last  forty-six  years  has  been  somewhat  over 
eleven  millions  sterling  a  year.  From  1852  to  1897  there  has  been 
a  total  production  of  J&519,238,840,  thus  made  up  : — 

Gold    399,381,186 

aUver  and  Silver-lead 27,215,916 

Copper  28,536,981 

Tin 17,946,072 

Coal    41,985,917 

Other  Minerals 4,172,768 

Tlie  production  at  various  periods  was  : — 

£ 

1871 11,543,000 

1881  11,063,000 

1891  13,450,690 

1897  16,042,383 


Tho  value  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  fields,  farms,  forests,  and 
\^'orksho|«  for  1896-7  a\'eraged  £26  14s.  9d.  per  head  of  total  population. 
In  previous  years  tliis  figure  has  been  greatly  exceeded.  The  following 
urt«  tho  totiil  values  of  production  for  the  years  named : — 

1871    56,439,000 

1881    87,606,000 

1891    117,604,900 

1896-7 114,460,000 

The  fall  from  1891  to  1896-7  is  due  to  a  fall  in  prices,  as  the 
actual  (pmutitieH  produced  have  largely  increased.  Distributing  the 
return  for  1896-7  under  the  generally  recognised  branches  of  produc- 
tion, tlir  value  assignable  to  each  was : — 

£ 

Agricnlture  22,778,000 

Pastoral  Induitries 35,150,000 

Dairying,  Ac 10,833,000 

MiDeral  Production 13,844,000 

Forests  and  Fisheries 3,034,000 

Other  Industries 28,821,000 

Total £114,460,000 

t*ou)|MinHl  with  the  iK>pulation,  the  primary  production  of  Australasia 
i>  not  exiHHMltHl,  or  even  closely  approached,  by  any  other  country  ;  and  in 
n«|fiinl  t4i  total  value  is  surpassed  only  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France 
liiMiunny,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain  in  Europe,  and  by  the 
r  nit  oil  States  of  America. 

The    n» venue    of   the   governments  of   the  seven   colonies  exceeds 

1:JI,(K)0,(H)0,  which  is  nearly  one-third  of  that  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  although  the  population  of  the  colonies  is  hardly  more  than 

oiH'  truth.     In  Australasia,  however,  practically  all  the  railways  belong 

to  thr  State,  and  the  revenue  from  this  source  is  about  £11,000,000. 

The  total  public  revenue  was  : — 

£ 

1861   6,186,440 

1871    9,269,765 

1881  20,512,233 

18»1  29,911,930 

1897  8  31,272,588 


Tho  principal  sources  of  revenue  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

£ 
Taxation-^Cusioms  and  Excise  ...     8,967,386 

Other 3,185,843 

Railways  and  Tramways  10,675,300 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 2,510,753 

Public  Lands   3,598,936 

Other  Revenue    2,334,370 

Total £31,272,588 

The  public  debt  of  the  colonies  is  very  heavy,  averaging  over  £52 
per  inhabitant ;  however,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  funds  for  the  constraction  of  railways  and  other 
revenue-yielding  works.     The  following  shows  the  use  to  which  the 

borrowed  money  was  put : — 

£ 

Railways 134,998,411 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  21 ,317,940 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones 3,947,823 

Other  Works  and  Services  60, 141 ,089 

Total £220,405,263 

The  annual  interest  and  charges  upon  the  public  debt  amount  to 

£9,357,000,  while  the  net  revenue  obtained  from  works  constructed 

from   loan  funds  is    about    J&4,228,000,    leaving   a    net    liability  of 

X5yl  29,000  per  annum.      The  increase  of  Australasian  indebtedness 

may  be  traced  in  the  following  figures  : — 

£ 

1861  11,899,951 

1871  39,040,871 

1881  95,965,582 

1891  193,962,687 

1898  231,135,445 

The  deposits  in  ordinary  banks  and  savings  institutions  now  reach  a 
total  of  XI  28,303,360,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  in 
1891,  owing  to  losses  and  withdrawals  consequent  on  the  financial  panic 
of  May,  1893.     The  total  deposits  in  all  banks  were  : — 

£ 

1861  16,067,584 

1871 28,833,761 

1881  72,203.796 

1891  138,402,730 

1897-«  128,303,360 
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Tlu»  increase  o^^r  the  whole  period  has  been  marvellous,  and  th'> 
Hi  ruin  Illation  of  £29  per  head  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  country. 

Austrahusia  now  boasts  railways  open  to  the  extent  of  14,587  miles, 
nt»arly  all  of  which  are  the  property  of  the  State.  The  length  of  line 
just  uioutiontHl  Is  equal  to  1  mile  to  ever}'  211  square  miles  of  tenitory, 
and  to  overy  l^Oi  inhabitants.  CompanKl  with  population,  Australasia 
is  U^ttor  served  than  even  the  United  States,  and  equally  served  with 
the  IVominion  of  Canada.     The  mileage  open  was  : — 

1861   343 

1871  MST) 

1881   5,526 

1891 12,405 

1898  14,587 

Ki|ually  rapid  has  been  tlie  progress  of  telegraphic  consti'uction,  but 
tht»  following  Hgures  must  Im*  accepted  as  approximate  only  : — 

1861  4,100 

1871  12,800 

1881  29,428 

1891   44,855 

1897  49,280 

Thu  uundier  of  messages  received  and  despatched  in  1897  wav,  in 
riMiiitl  ninnlM^rs,  9,500,000,  or  2*2  per  inhabitant.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  average  is  2*1.    No  other  country  approaches  these  figures. 

Tilt*  fni'ilitieH  afforded  by  th(»  Post  Office  are  very  largely  availed  of. 
AlMMit  2ll»,()00,000  letters  and  iiost-canls,  104,000,000  newspapers,  and 
■l.^.iHH),(HH>  imokets  are  annually  carried — figures  which,  when  taken 
t4t)in^ther  and  oonipareil  with  the  population,  are  largely  in  excess  of 
thiMi^  of  luiy  other  country ;  but  in  the  matter  of  letters  alone 
AuNtralNHia  is  surpassed  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

In  n»ganl  t*»  social  condition,  there  has  been  a  very  material  improve- 
ment in  the  population  of  these  colonies.  From  1861  to  1896  popula- 
tion inoreiu%«Hl  Imtween  three  and  four-fold,  while  serious  crime,  as 
ovidruiMMl  by  convictions  in  the  Supi^rior  Courts,  has  only  increased 
one  f«)urth.     The  spread  of  education  has  been  very  marked.     Out  of 
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every  10,000  children  between  5  and  15  years,  there  could  read  and 
▼rite  in  : — 

1861  4,637 

1871  5,911 

1881  7,058 

1891  ^ 7,565 

If  the  marriage  registers  be  turned  to,  still  more  convincing  testimony 
to  the  spread  of  education  will  be  found.  Out  of  10,000  persons  married, 
the  illiterates  were  : — 

1861 2,460 

1871 1,349 

1881 538 

1891 220 

1896 161 

and  even  of  the  present  small  residuum  of  illiterates,  the  larger  number 
were  not  bom  in  Australasia. 

The  foregoing  figures  illustrate  some  of  the  phases  of  Australasian 
progress  dealt  with  in  this  book.  The  general  plan  adopted  in  previous 
editions  has  been  followed  in  the  present  issue.  The  reader's  attention 
i«  directed  to  the  appendix,  which  comprises  a  set  of  tables  correspond- 
ing with  the  various  sub-divisions  of  the  work,  and  forming  a  synoptical 
v»w  of  the  progress  of  each  colony  since  1861.  In  some  cases  those 
tables  contain  later  particulars  than  it  was  found  possible  to  embody  in 

the  text. 

T.  A.  C. 

S^fUfff,  September  27,  1898, 
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POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 


THE  first  settlement  in  New  South  Wales,  the  oldest  of  the  seven 
colonies  of  Australasia,  was  effected  by  an  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  who  landed  at  Botany  Bay  on  the 
19th  January,  1788,  and  formally  took  possession  of  the  whole  continent. 
Botany  Bay  being  found  unsuitable,  the  fleet  was  brought  round  to  Port 
Jackson,  and  the  city  of  Sydney  founded  on  the  26th  Jantiary  of  the 
same  year.  New  South  Wales  was  proclaimed  a  colony  on  the  7th 
of  the  following  month,  and  its  boundaries  were  defined  as  extending 
from  Gape  York,  the  northern  extremity  of  Queensland,  10*  37'  south 
latitude,  to  South  East  Cape,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Tasmania,. 
43*  39'  south  latitude,  and  from  the  135th  degree  of  east  longitude  to 
the  east  coast,  including  the  adjacent  islands.  The  boundaries  thus 
defined  include  the  whole  of  the  territories  now  known  as  New  Soutb 
Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  and  about  half  of  the  area  of 
South  Australia.  Although  the  colony  was  originally  a  penal  settlement, 
yet  there  was  an  influx  of  free  immigrants  from  the  first,  and  after  the 
abolition  of  transportation  in  1840  all  traces  of  the  penal  element  were 
rapidly  lost.  The  Constitution  Act  of  New  South  Wales  was  assented  to 
on  the  16th  July,  1855,  and  proclaimed  on  the  24th  November  of  the: 
same  year  ;  and  the  first  representative  Parliament  was  opened  on  the 
22nd  May,  1856.  The  boundaries  of  the  colony  at  the  date  of  proclama- 
tion included  that  portion  of  the  continent  now  known  as  Queensland, 
but  did  not  take  in  Victoria,  which  had  been  made  a  separate  colony 
in  1851. 

Tasmania,  formerly  known  as  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  was  colonised  from 
Kew  South  Wales,  and  was  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  subsidiary 
penal  settlement  Lieutenant  Bo  wen,  in  charge  of  an  expedition  des- 
patched from  Sydney,  took  possession  of  the  island  on  the  1 2th  September, 
1803,  and  formed  a  settlement  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Derwent  River,  at 
Risdon  ;  but  the  actual  commencement  of  colonisation  dates  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1804,  when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Collins  established  himself  at  Sulli- 
van's Cove,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present  city  of  Hobart.  The 
government  was  administered  from  Sydney  until  the  year  1825,  when,  in 
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the  month  of  December,  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  duly  constituted  an  inde- 
pendent province.  In  May,  1853,  it  was  officially  announced  that  trans- 
portation had  ceased,  and  in  the  following  year  the  name  of  the  colony 
was  changed  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  Tasmania.  The  Koyal  assent 
to  the  existing  Constitution  Act  was  proclaimed  on  the  24th  October, 
1855,  and  the  first  representative  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  2nd 
December,  1856. 

The  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Western  Australia  dates  from  the 
year  1826,  when  Major  Lockyer  landed  at  Albany  in  charge  of  an  ex|)e- 
dition  from  Sydney,  consisting  of  a  detachment  of  the  39th  Regiment 
and  a  number  of  prisoners.  In  1827  Captain  Stirling  arrived  in  H.M.S. 
Success,  and  explored  the  Swan  Iliver,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a 
permanent  settlement  on  its  banks;  in  June,  1829,  Captain  Fremantle 
landed  near  its  mouth ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  town  of  Perth  was 
founded.  The  Swan  Kiver  Settlement,  as  it  was  known  originally, 
was  made  a  separate  colony,  under  the  name  of  Western  Australia,  on 
the  Ist  June,  1829,  Captain  Stirling  being  appointed  the  first  Governor; 
and  it  remained  a  Crown  colony  under  the  direct  control  of  the  British 
Government  until  the  20th  October,  1890.  The  present  Constitution 
Act  was  assented  to  on  the  15th  August,  1890  ;  it  was  proclaimed  on 
the  21st  October ;  and  the  first  representative  Parliament  was  opened  on 
the  30th  December  in  the  same  year. 

The  first  attempt  to  settle  Victoria  was  made  in  1803.  On  the  7th 
October  of  that  year  Lieutenant-Colonel  Collins  arrived  from  England 
with  the  intention  of  founding  in  Port  Phillip  a  convict  settlement 
.  similar  to  that  which  had  been  established  at  Sydney.  The  expedition 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip,  near  Sorrento,  and  several  explonir 
tions  of  the  country  were  made,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  the 
attempt  at  colonisation  was  abandoned,  as  the  place  was  believed  to  be 
unsuitable  for  settlement.  For  twenty  years  thereafter  the  District  of 
Port  Phillip  continued  to  be  neglected.  In  1824  Hume  and  Hovell 
.undertook  an  exploration  of  the  territory  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
land  then  known  to  the  settlers,  reaching,  it  is  believed,  the  western 
arm  of  Port  Phillip,  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Geelong.  In 
1826  another  expedition,  under  Captain  Wright,  was  sent  from  Sydney 
to  form  a  settlement  at  Western  Port,  but  returned  by  order  of  Governor 
Darling  after  one  year  s  trial,  although  the  reports  of  Hume  and  Hovell 
and  of  the  officers  of  the  military  were  favourable  to  a  continuation  of 
the  occupation.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1 834,  at 
Portland  Bay,  by  Edward  Henty.  In  May,  1835,  John  Batman  arrived 
at  Port  Phillip  from  Launceston,  Tasmania,  and  obtained  from  the 
aborigines  tracts  of  land  covering  an  area  of  600,000  acres  on  the  shores 
of  Port  Phi  Hi  J)  and  the  banks  of  the  Yarra,  but  these  grants  were  after- 
wards disallowed  by  the  Imperial  Government.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  another  party,  under  the  leadership  of  J.  P.  Fawkner,  also  from 
Launceston,  arrived  in  the  Yarra,  and  formed  a  settlement  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Melbourne.     In  1836  Captain  Lonsdale 
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was  despatched  from  Sydney  by  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales.  He  bore  the  title  of  Resident  Magistrate  of 
the  district  of  Port  Phillip,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
cddiers  and  the  civil  of&cials  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
regular  government.  In  1637  the  Governor  himself  arrived  from 
Sydney,  and  gave  the  name  of  Melbourne  to  the  new  settlement. 
Port  Phillip  was  separated  from  the  mother  colony  on  the  1st  July, 
1851,  and  became  an  iude])endent  province  under  the  name  of  Yic- 
toria.  The  Constitution  Act  was  proclaimed  on  the  23rd  November, 
1855,  and  the  first  representative  Pkirliament  was  opened  on  the  21st 
Norember,  1856. 

South  Australia  was  colonised  in  the  year  1836,  by  immigrants  who 
had  arrived  from  England  under  the  auspices  of  the  South  Australian 
Colonisation  Company,  and  who,  until  a  site  for  the  settlement  was 
chosen,  remained  at  Kangaroo  Island.  Colonel  Light,  who  was  sent  out 
to  select  a  suitable  spot  for  the  first  operations  of  the  settlers,  arrived 
in  August,  1836,  and  after  examining  Nepean  Bay,  Port  Lincoln,  and 
Encounter  Bay,  decided  upon  establishhig  the  capital  where  Adelaide 
now  stands.  Captain  Hindmarsh,  the  first  Governor,  arrived  at  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  and  proclaimed  the  colony  on  the  28th  December. 
At  that  date  the  western  boundary  was  fixed  at  the  132nd  meridian 
el  east  longitude,  and  the  northern  boundary  at  the  26th  parallel  of 
south  latitude.  The  region  between  the  132nd  meridian  and  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Western  Australia,  viz.,  the  129bh  meridian  of  east  longi- 
tude, although  forming  part  of  the  territory  legally  belonging  to  New 
South  Wales,  was  added  to  South  Australia  in  1861.  The  26th  parallel 
ranained  the  limit  of  the  colony  until  July,  1863,  when'  the  boundary 
was  extended  northward  to  the  seaboard.  The  Act  granting  Respon- 
sible Crovemment  was  proclaimed  on  the  2ith  October,  1856^  and  the 
iixst  Pturliament  was  opened  on  the  22nd  April,  1857. 

In  1831  a  settlement  was  established  by  the  Imperial  Government 
at  Port  Essington,  under  Sir  Gordon  Bremer.  It  was  principally 
used  as  a  military  post  and  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  distressed  vessels, 
but  after  an  occupation  of  nineteen  years  it  was  abandoned.  In  1862 
John  M'Douall  Stuart,  a. South  Australian  explorer,  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  continent  from  Adelaide  to  Adam  Bay  on  the  north  coast. 
He  represented  the  country  as  suitable  for  settlement,  and  application 
was  accordingly  made  to  the  Imperial  Government  for  permission  to 
annex  the  whole  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  20''  of  south  latitude 
and  the  seaboard,  and  the  meridians  of  129*"  and  138**  east  longitude. 
lliis  tract  of  territory  was  formally  granted  to  South  Australia  in  July, 
1863,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia. 
In  1864  the  first  colonising  expedition  to  the  Northern  Territory  was 
dsspatched  from  Adelaide,  a  settlement  being  established  at  Escape  Clifis, 
Ackm  Bay ;  but  as  the  locality  was  found  unsuitable,  the  colonists,  in 
1870,  removed  to  Port  Darwin,  which  has  since  remained  the  official 
centre.    The  territory  is  represented  in  the  South  Australian  Parliament, 
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and  is  administered  by  a  Government  Resident,  who  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  authorities  at  Adelaide. 

The  first  attempt  at  colonisation  in  New  Zealand  was  made  in  1825, 
by  an  expedition  under  the  conmiand  of  Captain  Herd,  who  bought 
two  islands  in  the  Hauraki  Gulf  and  a  strip  of  land  at  Hokianga ;  but  the 
attempt  failed,  owing  to  the  savage  character  of  the  natives.  Subse- 
quently, a  settlement  having  grown  up  at  what  is  now  called  Russell, 
in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  visits  of  whaling- 
vessels,  Mr.  Busby,  in  1833,  was  appointed  British  Resident  there. 
In  1839  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company,  which  had  been  promoted 
in  England,  despatched  a  preliminary  expedition  to  New  Zealand  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  natives  for  the  purchase  of  land.  The 
members  of  this  expedition  arrived  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and 
established  themselves  at  Port  Nicholson ;  and  on  the  21st  January, 
1840,  the  first  body  of  immigrants  arrivedL  Eight  days  later.  Captain 
Hobson,  R.N.,  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  islands  were  placed  under  British  rule,  and  became  a  dependency  of 
New  South  Wales.  On  the  21st  May  of  the  same  year  the  whole  of 
the  islands  were  declared  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain, 
and  on  the  3rd  May,  1841,  New  Zealand  was  established  a  separate 
colony.  Five  immigrant-ships  arrived  in  1840,  and  settlements  were 
made  at  Wellington  and  Auckland.  By  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  which 
was  signed  on  the  5th  February,  1840,  the  native  chiefs  ceded  the 
sovereignty  of  the  islands  to  the  British  Crown.  Disturbances,  how- 
ever, soon  occurred  between  the  Maoris  and  the  white  settlers,  and  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  matters  were  in  a  more  or  less  unsettled 
state.  The  chief  events  may  be  thus  summarised : — The  Wairau  mas- 
sacres occurred  in  June,  1843 ;  rising  headed  by  Honi  Heki  in  July, 
1844;  rebellion  of  Wiremu  Kingi  in  March,  1860;  general  war  with 
the  Maoris  commenced  in  1863;  serious  British  reverses,  including  the 
Gate  Pah  disaster,  in  1864 ;  outbreak  of  the  Hau-hau  heresy  in  March, 
1865 ;  death  of  the  chief,  William  Thompson,  which  practiccdly  closed 
the  war,  in  1867;  rebellion  under  Te  Kooti  in  November,  1868,  which 
was  not  finally  quelled  until  July,  1870 ;  submission  of  the  Maori  King 
to  the  British  Government  in  Februarv,  1875.  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment  was  conferred  on  New  Zealand  in  1853,  and  a  system  by  which 
the  local  governing  power  was  vested  in  Provincial  Coimcils,  presided 
over  by  elective  superintendents,  continued  until  November,  1876,  when 
it  was  abolished  bv  an  Act  of  the  General  Assemblv,  and  Parliament 
took  over  the  administration  of  all  affairs  other  than  those  of  a  local 
character.  The  Constitution  provides  for  two  Houses  of  Legislature,  aa 
in  the  other  Australasian  colonies.  The  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  opened  on  the  27th  May,  1854,  but  the  members  of  the 
Executive  were  not  resi)onsible  to  Parliament.  The  first  Ministers  under 
a  system  of  Kesponsible  Government  were  appointed  on  the  18th  April, 
1856.  In  February,  1865,  Wellington  was  established  as  the  seat  of 
government,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 
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Queensland,  like  Victoria,  is  an  offshoot  of  New  South  Wales.  In 
1825  the  first  convict  establishment  was  formed  at  Eagle  Farm,  in  the 
Moreton  Bay  district  The  penal  settlement  came  to  an  end  in  the 
year  1842,  and  the  district  was  proclaimed  open  to  free  settlement 
From  that  date  to  December,  1859,  the  territory  was  under  the  control 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  the  local  administration  being 
entmsted  to  a  Government  Kesident  Its  separation  from  New  South 
Wales  took  place  in  1859,  and  its  Constitution  was  proclaimed  on  the 
10th  December  of  that  year.  The  first  representative  Parliament  was 
opened  on  the  29th  May,  1860. 


AREAS  AND  BOUNDARIES. 


THE  Australasian  colonies  comprise  the  continent  of  Australia, 
the  adjacent  island  of  Tasmania,  and  the  islands  of  New  Zealand. 
The  group  is  politically  subdivided  into  seven  colonies,  which,  with  the 
area  of  each,  are  as  follow  : — 


Colony. 


Are*  in  acres. 


Area 
in  square  miles. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Australia .. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 


198,848,000 
56,245,700 
427,8.38,080 
578,:^61,600 
624,588,800 


1,885,882,240 
16.778,000 
66,861,440 


1,069,521,680 


310,700 
87,884 
668,497 
903,690 
975,920 


2,946,691 

26,215 

104,471 


3,077,377 


The  British  Empire,  exclusive  of  territories  under  protectorates  and 
spheres  of  influence,  ext<»nds  over  an  area  of  9,093,865  square  miles,  so 
that  more  than  one-third  of  its  ferea  lies  within  the  limits  of  the 
seven  colonics.  Australasia  is  more  than  twenty-six  times  as  large 
as  the  United  Kingdom ;  more  than  fifteen  times  as  large  as  France ; 
more  than  half  as  large  again  as  Russia  in  Europe;  and  almost  equal  in 
extent  to  the  continent  of  Europe  or  to  the  Unit^nl  States  of  America. 

The  mainland  of  Australia  lies  between  10'  39'  and  39'  ll.V  south 
latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  113*  5'  and  153'  16'  east  longitude. 
Its  greatest  length  is  2,400  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  1,971  miles  from  north  to  south.  Its  area  may  be  approx- 
imately stated  at  2,946,691  square  miles,  and  its  co€ist-linc  at  S,850  miles, 
equal  to  1  mile  to  each  333  square  miles  of  land — the  smallest  pro|X)rtion 
of  coast  shown  by  any  of  the  continents.  Tasmania,  to  the  south  of 
the  mainland,  is  separated  from  Victoria  by  I^ss  Straits,  about  150 
miles  wide.  New  Zealand  is  opj>o8it«  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Australia,  the  width  of  ocean  intervening,  kno'wn  as  the  Tasman  Sea, 
being  about  1,100  miles. 
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New  South  Wales  lies  principally  between  the  29th  and  36th 
|»ndlel8  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  141st  and  153rd  meridians 
of  east  longitude.  The  length  of  the  colony,  from  Point  Danger  on  the 
north  to  Gape  Howe  on  the  south,  is  680  mile&  From  east  to  west, 
along  the  29th  parallel,  the  breadth  is  760  miles;  while  diagonally, 
from  the  south-west  comer — where  the  Murray  passes  into  South 
Australia — to  Point  Danger,  the  length  reaches  850  mile&  The  seaboard 
extends  over  700  miles.  There  are  no  islands  of  importance  on  the 
coast  of  New  South  Wales.  Lord  Howe  Island,  some  400  miles  north- 
east of  Sydney,  forms  a  portion  of  the  colony.  The  Imperial  Govem- 
mmt  handed  over  the  administration  of  Noif  oik  Island  to  New  South 
Wales  in  1897,  and  in  that  year  a  Resident  Magistrate  was  appointed 
as  representative  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government. 

Victoria  is  situated  between  the  34th  and  39th  parallels  of  south 
latitude,  and  the  141st  and  150th  meridians  of  east  longitude.  The 
dividing  line  between  Victoria  and  South  Australia  was  fixed  as  the 
14lBt  meridian  of  east  longitude,  but  through  an  error  in  survey  the 
present  recognised  boundary  falls  about  1^  mile  west  of  the  141st 
meridian.  The  mistake  tells  against  South  Australia,  and  the  authorities 
of  that  colony  have  been  demanding  for  many  years  a  re-adjustment  of 
territory,  but  there  seems  little  prospect  of  the  present  arrangement 
hong  disturbed.  The  extreme  length  of  Victoria  from  east  to  west  is 
420  miles,  and  the  breadth  250  miles.  The  coast-line  is  about  600 
miles. 

Queensland  extends  from  the  11th  to  the  29th  parallel  of  south 
latitude,  and  from  the  138th  to  the  153rd  meridian  of  east  longitude. 
The  boundary  line  separating  the  colony  from  South  Australia  extends 
northwards  alonii;  the  141st  meridian  of  east  longitude  as  far  as  the 
26th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  thence  along  the  138th  meridian  of 
east  longitude  to  the  seaboard.  This  line  also  requires  rc-adjustment, 
the  present  reputed  boundary  being  in  all  probability  too  far  eastward. 
The  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  1,300  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  is  800  miles.  The  coast-line  is  about  2,550  miles.  The  coast 
of  Qaeensland  in  some  parts  is  studded  with  islands.  The  largest  are 
Stndbroke  and  Moreton  on  the  south-east  coast;  while  Thursday 
lalaiid,  on  the  far  north  coast,  is  an  important  place  of  call,  and  has 
been  strongly  fortified  as  one  of  the  lines  of  defence  for  the  colonies  of 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  island  of  New  Guinea  lies  close  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Queensland,  being  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Torres  Straits.  It 
is  occupied  by  Dutch,  English,  and  German  colonists.  The  British 
colony  of  New  Guinea  embraces  all  that  group  of  islands  lying  within 
the  Hist  and  155th  meridians  of  east  longitude,  and  the  5th  and 
13th  parallels  of  south  latituda  The  government  is  vested  in  an 
Administrator  and  an  Executive  Council ;  and  towards  the  expenses  of 
government  the  three  colonies  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  Australia 
ooQtribate  each  £5,000  annually.    By  an  Act  passed  in  1887  Queensland 
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engaged  for  ten  years  to  hold  itself  primarily  responsible  for  the  whole 
amount  of  this  subsidy.  The  area  of  British  New  Guinea  is  estimated 
to  be  90,000  square  miles,  and  the  native  population  at  350,000. 

South  Australia  extends  from  the  11th  to  the  38th  parallel  of  south 
latitude,  and  from  the  129th  to  the  141st  meridian  of  east  longituda 
The  province  of  South  Australia,  properly  so  called,  lies  between  the 
38th  and  26th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  the  141st  and  129th 
meridians  of  east  longitude  ;  the  Northern  Territory  is  bounded  by  the 
26th  and  11th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  the  129th  and  138th 
meridians  of  east  longitude.  The  greatest  length  of  the  colony  from  north 
to  south  is  1,850  miles,  and  the  greatest  width  is  650  miles,  with  a  sea- 
board of  2,000  miles,  of  which  about  900  miles  are  washed  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Arafura  Sea,  and  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria. The  most  important  islands  belonging  to  the  colony  are 
Kangaroo  Island  on  the  south  coast,  85  miles  long  and  30  broad; 
Melville  Island,  off  Port  Darwin,  on  the  northern  coast;  Bathurst 
Island,  separated  from  the  last-mentioned  by  Apsley  Straits ;  and  Groote 
Eyland,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  A  stockade  was  erected  by  Captain 
Bremer  on  Melville  Island  in  1824,  but  was  abandoned  in  1829. 

Western  Australia  consists  of  the  country  between  the  14th  and 
35th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  the  113th  and  129th  meridians  of 
east  longitude.  The  greatest  length  north  and  south  is  1,450  miles,  and 
the  greatest  width  &om  east  to  west  is  850  miles.  The  coast-line  is 
about  3,000  miles. 

Tasmania  is  an  island  situated  about  150  miles  south  of  Victoria, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bass  Straits.  It  lies  between  40*"  33' 
and  43^  39'  south  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  144"  39'  and  148^  23' 
east  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  210  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  200  miles.  There  are 
several  small  islands  which  belong  to  the  colony.  Flinders'  Island,  in 
Bass  Straits,  has  an  area  of  513,000  acres ;  and  King's  Island,  the  chief 
of  the  north-west  group,  contains  272,000  acres.  Including  the  adjacent 
islands,  the  area  of  Tasmania  is  26,215  square  miles. 

New  Zealand  lies  to  the  east  of  Australia,  its  nearest  point  to  the 
mainland  being  Cape  Maria  van  Diemen,  which  is  about  1,100  miles 
from  Sugarloaf  Point,  in  New  South  Wales.  New  Zealand  and  its 
dependencies  lie  between  the  33rd  and  53rd  parallels  of  south  latitude, 
and  between  166"  30'  east  longitude  and  173°  west  longitude.  The 
waters  known  as  the  Tasman  Sea  separate  the  colony  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia. 

The  North  Island,  or  New  Ulster,  has  a  length  of  about  515  miles, 
by  a  breadth  of  about  250  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  44,467  square 
miles,  and  its  coast-line  at  2,200  miles.  Wellington,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  island.  The  South  or,  as  it 
is  officially  called,  the  Middle  Island  or  New  Munster,  has  a  length 
of  about  525  miles  by  a  breadth  of  about  180  miles.  Its  area  is 
58,525  square  miles,  and  its  coast-line  measures  2,000  miles.     Stewart 
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IsUnd,  or  New  Leinster,  lies  off  the  southern  extremity  of  South 
Island,  and  has  an  area  of  665  square  miles ;  its  greatest  length  is  30 
miles  by  a  breadth  of  25  miles. 

In  1887  a  proclamation  was  made  declaring  the  Kermadec  Islands,  lying 
between  the  29th  and  32nd  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  the  177th 
and  180th  meridians  of  west  longitude,  part  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand.  A  protectorate  is  exercised  by  the  Imperial  Government  over 
the  Cook  Islands  or  Hervey  Group.  The  British  Kesident  is  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  which  also 
defrays  the  cost  of  administration. 

Including  the  Chatham  Islands,  the  Auckland  Islands,  the  Campbell 
Islands,  the  Bounty  Islands,  and  many  others  which  are  dependent,  the 
total  area  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  104,471  square 
miles. 
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THE  Tropic  of  Capricorn  divides  Australia  into  two  parts.  Of  these, 
the  northern  or  inter-tropical  portion  contains  1,145,000  square 
miles,  comprising  half  of  Queensland,  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia,  and  the  north-western  divisions  of  Western  Australia*  The 
whole  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
South  Australia  proper,  half  of  Queensland,  and  more  than  half  of 
Western  Australia,  comprising  1,932,000  square  miles,  are  without  the 
tropics.  In  a  region  so  extensive  very  great  varieties  of  climate  are 
naturally  to  be  expected,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law  that 
the  climate  of  Australasia  is  milder  than  that  of  corresponding  lands 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  During  July,  which  is  the  coldest  month 
in  southern  latitudes,  one  half  of  Australasia  has  a  mean  temperature 
ranging  from  40"  to  64%  and  the  other  half  from  64*  to  80'.  The 
following  are  the  areas  subject  to  the  various  average  temperatures 
during  the  month  referred  to : — 

Temperature,  Fahr.  Area  in  sq.  miles. 

3;V  _  40=* ;K)0 

40*  _  45<» 39,700 

45"  —  50' ^.^  88,000 

50'  —  55' 617,800 

55"  —  60" ^ 681,800 

60'  —  65" 834,400 

65'  —  70" 515,000 

70"  —  75^ 275,900 

75<»  _  80" 24,500 

The  temperature  during  December  ranges  from  50**  to  above  95°  Fahr., 
half  of  Australasia  having  a  mean  temperature  below  83^  Dividing  the 
land  into  zones  of  avenige  summer  temperature,  the  following  are  the 
areas  which  would  fail  to  each  : — 

Temperature,  Fahr.  Area  in  sq.  miles. 

50'  —  55^ 300 

55"  —  60" 66,300 

60"  —  65" 111,300 

65"  —  70' 74,300 

70"  —  75" « 362,300 

75"  —  80' 439.200 

80"  —  85' 733.600 

85"  —  90" 570,600 

90'  —  95" 584,100 

95' and  over.    135,400 

Judging  from  the  figures  just  given,  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  con- 
mderable  area  of  the  continent  is  not  adapted  for  colonisation  by  European 
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moes.  The  region  with  a  mean  summer  temperature  in  excess  of  95* 
Fthr.  IB  the  interior  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  north  of 
the  20th  parallel;  and  the  whole  of  the  country,  excepting  the  seaboard,. 
Ijing  between  the  meridians  of  120°  and  HO""  and  north  of  the  25ih 
pirallel,  has  a  mean  temperature  in  excess  of  90*"  Fahr. 

Climatically,  as  well  as  geographically.  New  South  Wales  is  divided 
into  three  marked  divisions.  The  coastal  region,  which  lies  between  the 
puallels  of  28**  and  37°  south  latitude,  has  an  average  summer  tem- 
perature ranging  from  78**  in  the  north  to  67°  in  the  south,  with  a  winter 
temperature  of  from  59""  to  52°.  Taking  the  district  generally,  the 
difference  between  the  mean  summer  and  mean  winter  temperature  may 
be  set  down  as  averaging  not  more  than  20",  a  range  smaller  than  is 
found  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  famed  resorts  on  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard  bear  no  comparison  with  the  Pacific  slopes  of 
Hew  South  Wales,  either  for  natural  salubrity  or  for  the  comparative 
mildneaB  of  the  summer  and  winter. 

Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the  extreme  points  of  the 
cokmy,  in  latitude  33*"  51'  S.,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  62*9'',  cor^ 
reaponding  with  that  of  Barcelona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spain,  and 
of  Toulon,  in  France ;  the  former  being  in  latitude  4F  22'  N.,  and  the 
latter  in  43*  7'  N.  At  Sydney  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  71**, 
and  that  of  winter  54**.  The  range  is  thus  17°  Fahr.  At  Naples,  whei*e 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  about  the  same  as  at  Sydney,  the 
iammer  temperature  reaches  a  mean  of  74*4°,  and  the  mean  of  winter  is 
47-6°,  with  a  range  of  26 '8°.  Thus  the  summer  is  warmer,  and  the 
winter  much  colder,  than  at  Sydney.  The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  experienced  in  Sydney  was  108*5',  and  the  lowest  winter  tem- 
pomture  35*9**,  giving  a  range  of  72'6^  At  Naples  the  range  has  been 
aa  great  as  81**,  the  winter  minimum  falling  sometimes  below  the 
freezing-point.  The  mean  temperature  of  Sydney  for  a  long  series  of 
years  waa — spring  62',  summer  71%  autumn  64°,  and  winter  54**. 

Passing  from  the  coast  to  the  tableland,  a  distinct  climatic  region  is 
entered.  Cooma,  with  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  65*4°  and  a  mean 
winter  temperature  of  41*4',  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  climate 
of  the  southern  tableland,  and  Armidale  of  the  northern.  The  first- 
umed  town  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro  plains,  at  an  elevation 
of  2,637  feet  above  sea-level,  and  enjoys  a  summer  as  mild  as  either 
Lcmdon  or  Paris,  while  its  winters  are  far  less  severe.  On  the  New 
England  tableland,  the  climate  of  Armidale  and  other  towns  may  be 
orauddered  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  bo  found.  The  yearly  average  tem- 
perature is  scarcely  56*5**,  while  the  summer  only  reaches  67*7',  and  the 
winter  falls  to  44*4',  a  range  of  temperature  approximating  closely  to 
that  of  the  &mous  health-resorts  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  western  districts  of  the  colony  are 
eatirely  different  from  those  of  the  other  two  regions,  and  have  often 
heen  cited  as  disagreeable.  Compared  with  the  equable  temperature 
oi  the  coastal   district  or  of  the  tableland,  there  may  appear  some 
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justification  for  such  a  reputation,  but  only  bj  comparison.  The  climate 
of  the  great  plains,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  part  of  the  summer,  is  very 
healthy.  The  town  of  i3ourke  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Seated  in 
the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of  the  interior,  it  illustrates  peculiarly  well 
the  defects  as  well  as  the  excellences  of  the  climate  of  the  whole  region. 
Bourke  has  exactly  the  same  latitude  as  Cairo,  yet  its  mean  summer 
temperature  is  1  '3**  less,  and  its  mean  annual  temperature  4**  less  than 
that  of  the  Egyptian  city.  New  Orleans  also  lies  on  the  same  parallel, 
but  the  American  city  is  4°  hotter  in  summer.  As  regards  winter 
temperature,  Bourke  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  mean  winter 
reading  of  the  thermometer  is  54*7**,  and  accompanied  as  this  is  by 
clear  skies  and  an  absence  of  snow,  the  season  is  both  refreshing  and 
enjoyable. 

The  rainfall  of  New  South  Wales  ranges  from  an  annual  average 
of  63 '71  inches  at  Port  Macquarie,  on  the  northern  coast,  to  about  12-5 
inches  in  the  Trans-Darling  country.  The  coastal  districts  average  about 
41*98  inches  of  rain  per  annum;  on  the  tableland  the  mean  rainfall 
is  33*39  inches,  but  in  the  western  interior  it  is  as  low  as  17  inches. 
The  average  rainfall  of  Sydney  for  the  thirty-eight  years  preceding  1897 
was  49*85  inches,  while  in  1897  only  42*52  inches  fell. 

The  climate  of  Victoria  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  New 
South  Wales;  the  hc^t,  however,  is  generally  less  intense  in  summer 
and  the  cold  greater  in  winter.  Melbourne,  which  stands  in  latitude 
37*"  50'  S.,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  57*3°,  and  therefore  corresponds 
with  Bathurst  in  New  South  Wales,  Washington  in  the  United  States, 
Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Messina.  The  difference  between  summer  and 
winter  is,  however,  less  at  Melbourne  than  at  any  of  the  places 
mentioned.  The  mean  temperature  is  6°  less  than  that  of  Sydney 
and  7*"  less  than  that  of  Adelaide — the  result  of  a  long  series  of  observa- 
tions being: — spring,  57°;  summer,  65*3°;  autumn,  58*7°;  winter,  49*2*. 
The  highest  recorded  temperature  in  the  shade  at  Melbourne  was 
110*7°,  and  the  lowest,  27°. 

Ballarat,  the  second  city  of  Victoria,  about  100  miles  west  from 
Melbourne,  and  situated  at  a  height  of  about  1,400  feet  above  sea- 
level,  has  a  minimum  temperature  of  29°,  and  a  maximum  of  104*5% 
the  average  yearly  mean  being  54*1°.  Bendigo,  which  is  about  100 
miles  north  of  Melbourne,  and  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  a 
rather  higher  average  temperature,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  31*2* 
to  a  maximum  of  106*4°,  the  average  yearly  mean  being  59*4°.  At 
Wilson's  Promontory,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Australia,  the 
minimum  heat  is  38*6°,  and  the  maximum  96*4%  the  average  yearly 
mean  being  56*7°. 

During  the  year  1897  the  rainfall  at  Melbourne  amounted  to  25*85 
inches,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  it  averaged  25*58  inches,  with  an 
average  of  131  days  during  the  year  on  which  rain  fell.  At  Bendigo, 
during  1896,  16  25  inches  fell,  and  33*34  at  Portland.  At  Wilson's 
Promontory  the  rainfall  was  43*24  inches. 
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As  about  one-half  of  the  colony  of  Queensland  lies  within  the  tropics, 
it  ii  but  natural  to  expect  that  the  climate  should  be  very  warm. 
Tlie  temperature,  however,  has  a  less  daily  range  than  that  of  other 
eoontries  under  the  same  isothermal  lines.  This  circumstance  is  due 
to  the  sea-breezes,  which  blow  with  great  regularity  and  temper  what 
wodd  otherwise  be  an  excessive  heat  The  hot  winds  which  prevail 
daring  the  summer  in  some  of  the  other  colonies  are  unknown  in 
Queensland.  Of  course,  in  a  territory  of  such  large  extent  there  are 
Buuiy  varieties  of  climate,  and  the  heat  is  greater  along  the  coast  than  on 
the  elevated  lands  of  the  interior.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  colony 
the  high  temperature  is  very  trying  to  persons  of  European  descent. 

The  mean  temperature  at  Brisbane,  during  December,  January,  and 
February,  is  about  76°,  while  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  it  averages  about  GO**.  Brisbane,  however,  is  situated  near  the 
extreme  southern  end  of  the  colony,  and  its  average  temperature  is 
eonsiderably  less  than  that  of  many  of  the  towns  farther  north.  Thus 
the  winter  in  Rockhampton  averages  nearly  65°,  while  the  summer  heat 
rises  almost  to  85°;  and  at  Townsville  and  Normanton  the  average 
temperature  is  still  higher. 

The  average  rainfall  of  Queensland  is  high,  especially  along  the 
northern  coast,  where  it  ranges  from  60  to  70  inches  per  annum.  At 
Brisbane  50*01  inches  is  the  average  of  thirty-five  years,  and  even  on 
the  plains  of  the  interior  from  20  to  30  inches  usually  fall  every  year. 
Daring  1897,  42*53  inches  of  rain  fell  in  Brisbane,  the  number  of  wet 
days  being  115. 

South  Australia,  extending  as  it  does  over  about  26  degrees  of  latitude, 
natonJly  presents  considerable  variations  of  climate.  The  southern 
portions  have  a  climate  greatly  resembling  that  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 
The  coldest  months  are  June,  July,  and  August,  during  which  the 
temperature  is  very  agreeable,  averaging  for  a  series  of  years  53*6*,  51  -7**, 
and  54*  for  those  months  respectively.  On  the  plains  slight  frosts 
occasionally  occur,  and  ice  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  highlands.  The 
tommer  is  the  only  really  disagreeable  portion  of  the  year.  The  sun  at 
that  season  has  great  power,  and  the  temperature  frequently  reaches 
100*  in  the  shade,  with  hot  winds  blowing  from  the  interior.  The 
weather  on  the  whole  is  remarkably  dry.  At  Adelaide  there  are  on  an 
average  120  rainy  days  per  annum ;  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years  the 
■lean  rainfall  has  been  20*40  inches  per  annum,  while  farther  north  the 
quantity  recorded  was  considerably  less.  The  country  is  naturally  very 
healthful,  and  in  evidence  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  no  great 
c|ndemic  has  ever  visited  the  colony. 

The  climate  of  the  Northern  Ten-itory  of  South  Australia  is  extremely 
hot,  except  on  the  elevated  table-lands.  Altoojether,  the  temperature  of 
this  part  of  the  colony  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Northern  Queensland, 
and  the  climate  in  equally  unfavourable  to  Europeans.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  malarial  fevers  which  are  so  troublesome  to 
the  pioneers  of  the  northern  parts  of  Australia  almost,  and  in  some  cases 
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entirely,  disappear  after  the  land  has  been  settled  and  consolidated  bj 
stock.  The  rainfall  in  the  extreme  north,  especially  in  January  and 
February,  is  exceedingly  heavy.  The  average  yearly  rainfall  in  the  coast 
districts  is  about  63  inches. 

Western  Australia  has  practically  only  two  seasons — the  winter,  or 
wet  season,  which  commences  in  April  and  ends  in  October ;  and  the 
summer,  or  dry  season,  which  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
During  the  w^et  season  frequent  and  heavy  rains  fall,  and  thunderstorms 
with  sharp  showers  occiur  in  the  summer.  The  extremes  of  drought  and 
flood  ex|>crienced  in  the  other  colonies  are  almost  unknown  in  Western 
Australia,  but  during  the  summer  months  the  north-west  coast  is  some- 
times ^'isited  by  hurricanes  of  great  violence.  In  the  southern  and  early- 
settled  parts  of  the  colony  the  mean  temperature  is  about  64** ;  but  in 
the  more  noi*thern  |K)rtions  the  heat  is  excessive,  though  the  dryness  of 
the  atmos])here  makes  it  preferable  to  most  tropical  climates.  At  Perth, 
in  1897,  the  mean  temperature  was  CS-T",  the  maximum  being  107'  and 
the  minimum  37*5'';  and  the  rainfall  for  the  same  year  was  27*17  inches, 
rain  having  fallen  on  106  days.  Although  the  heat  is  very  great  during 
three  months  of  the  year,  the  nights  and  mornings  are  almost  always 
cool,  and  there  being  so  little  moisture  in  the  air  no  danger  arises  from 
camping  out. 

Tasmania,  protected  as  it  is  by  its  geographical  position  and  by  the 
tempering  influence  of  the  surrounding  ocean  from  extremes  of  heat  of 
cold,  enjoys  an  exceedingly  genial  climate.  The  greater  part  of  the  island 
in  the  scuttled  regions  is  characterised  by  a  mild  and  equable  temperature, 
ranging  between  the  extremes  of  20^  to  44*  in  winter  and  78°  to  96*  in 
summer.  Spring  and  autumn  are  the  most  pleasant  seasons  of  the  year, 
especially  the  latter,  when  the  mean  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  about 
57 *.  The  mean  temperature  of  Hobart  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  65^ 
The  richness  of  its  flora  is  an  eWdence  of  the  genial  nature  of  the  climate 
of  the  colony,  while  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere  is  proved  by  the  small 
proportion  of  zymotic  diseases  recorded  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  The 
liot  winds  of  the  continent  of  Australia  are  felt  in  the  northern  parts  of 
th(»  island  only,  and  even  there  they  are  greatly  reduced  in  tem|>eraturo  by 
their  passage  across  Bass  Straits.  Generally  speaking,  all  through  the 
sunnnor  months  there  are  alternate  land  and  sea  breezes  which  tend  to 
cool  the  atmosphere  even  in  the  hottest  daya  The  climate  is  fresh  and 
invigorating,  and  is  much  recommended  as  a  restorative  for  those  whose 
constitutions  have  been  enfeebled  by  residence  in  hotter  climes.  Large 
numbers  of  tourists  in  search  of  health  visit  the  island  every  summer. 
Thti  rainfall,  except  in  the  mountain  districts,  is  moderate  and  regular. 
Tiie  averajjo  downfall  at  Hobart  for  a  long  series  of  years  was  22*93 
inches,  with  143  wet  days  per  annum. 

The  climate  of  Now  Zealand  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of 
Tasmania,  but  the  changes  of  weather  and  temperature  are  often  very 
sudden.  As  the  colony  extends  over  more  than  10  degrees  of  latitude, 
its  climate  is  very  varied.    That  of  the  North  Island  is  somewhat  similar 
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to  the  climate  of  Home,  Montpellier,  and  Milan ;  while  the  Middle  or 
Southern  Island  more  resembles  Jersey,  in  the  Channel  Islands.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  North  Island  is  57"*,  and  of  the  Middle 
Island  52*,  while  the  yearly  average  of  the  whole  colony  for  each  season 
is  as  follows: — Spring,  55";  summer,  63**;  autumn,  5Z";  and  winter,  48*. 
The  mean  temperature  of  New  Zealand  is  lower  than  that  of  similar 
ktitudes  in  Europe,  though  higher  than  is  experienced  in  America  on 
corresponding  parallels.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  South  or  Middle 
Island  is  less  by  about  5*  than  that  of  the  North  Island.  Snow  very 
sridom  lies  on  the  ground  at  the  sea-level  in  the  North  Island,  and  only 
oocuionally  in  the  South  Island.  The  summits  of  Kuapehu,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  North  Island,  and  of  the  great  mountain  chain  in  the 
South  Island,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow  from  an  altitude  of 
7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ice  is  occasionally  seen  in  winter- 
tbiie  in  aU  parts  of  New  Zealand.  The  whole  colony  is  subject  to  strong 
InreezeB,  which  frequently  culminate  in  gales.  The  rainfall  during  1897 
faried  very  much  at  the  several  observing  stations.  At  Auckland  it 
taoimted  to  45*36  inches,  while  at  Wellington  it  reached  bb  high  as 
48*69  inches.  At  Maheno,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Middle  Island, 
only  11*35  inches  fell ;  at  Dunedin,  on  the  same  coast,  but  more  to  the 
south,  there  was  a  fall  of  38*07  inches ;  at  Hokitika,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  South  Island,  a  rainfall  of  no  less  than  129'83  inches  was  recorded; 
while  at  Puysegur  Point,  on  the  same  coast,  a  total  of  258*60  inches  was 
retched.  Periods  of  lasting  drought  are  almost  unknown  in  the  colony; 
indeed,  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  records  of  any  station  show  the  lapse 
of  a  whole  month  without  rain.  The  number  of  days  in  the  year  on 
which  rain  fell  varied  from  59  at  Cape  Campbell  to  270  at  Puysegur 
IVxint 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  rainfall  of  Australasia  : — 


BainfkU. 

Rainfall  uea 

in  iqaare  miles. 

Auatralim. 

Tumania; 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Under  10  inches    ... 

1,219,600 

843,100 

399,900 

225,700 

140,300 

47,900 

56,100 

14,100 

1,219,600 

10  to  20   „ 

9,440 

"8,386 
8,380 

852,540 

20  to  30   „ 
30  to  40   „ 
40  to  50   „ 
60  to  60   „ 

69,650 
17,410 
17,410 

469,550 

251,490 

166,090 

47.900 

60  to  70   „ 

56,100 

Above  70      ,, 

14,100 

Total 

2,946,700 

26,200 

104,470 

.3,077,370 
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FROM  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  population  of  Australia 
and  for  some  time  after  its  first  settlement,  the  government  a 

direction  of  affairs  naturally  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  aloi 

and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1824,  during  the  time  of  Sir  Thou: 
1  Brisbane,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  provide  the  Governor  wi 

recognised  advisers.  In  that  year  the  first  Legislative  Council  ^ 
;  appointed,  consisting  of  six  gentlemen,  of  whom  five  held  the  prind] 

official  positions  in  the  colony,  the  sixth  bein^  Mr.  John  Macarthur,  t 
;  founder  of  the  Australian  wool  industry.     The  first  Act  of  Parliamc 

:*  ever  passed  in  Australia  was  a  measure  dealing  with  the  currency, 

*  1824.  Four  more  members  were  added  to  the  Council  in  the  follow! 
^  year,  by  Governor  Darling,  and  further  additions  were  made  from  tii 
'                         to  time.     On  the  6th  June,  1838,  the  public  were  first  admitted 

*  hear  the  debates,  for  up  to  that  time  even  the  representatives  of  t 

Press  had  been  excluded.  Thenceforth  the  proceedings  were  more 
less  fully  reported. 

Until  1843  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  were  all  noi 
nated  by  the  Governor,  but  in  tliat  year  the  principle  of  election  w 
introduced,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  nomination.  The  nominat 
members  were  twelve  in  number,  six  being  official  and  six  non-officii 

*  The  elected  members  comprised  a  number  of  men  whose  names  ha 

become  historic,  such  as  W.  C.  Wentworth,  William  Bland,  Willis 
Lawson,  Charles  Cowper,  Terence  Aubrey  Murray,  W.  H.  Suttc 
Francis  Lord,  Richard  Windeyer,  Alexander  Macleay,  Roger  Then 
Charles  Nicholson,  and  John  Dunmore  Lang,  the  two  last  mentions 
being  among  the  representatives  of  the  Port  Phillip  district,  now  kno^ 
as  Victoria.  Mr.  Alexander  Macleay  was  the  first  Si)eaker  of  tl 
body,  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Nicholson  in  1846. 

Partial  representation  in  the  Legislature  did  not  altogether  satis 
the  colonists,  for  as  far  back  as  the  year  1845  the  question  of  Respo 
sible  Government  was  publicly  discussed.  The  agitation  once  awaken< 
was  never  allowed  to  slumber,  and  aided  by  a  ^4gorous  and  outspoke 
Press,  as  well  as  by  the  talented  oratory  of  some  of  the  patriotic  membe 
of  the  Legislature,  it  continually  became  more  active  until  in  the  ye 
1855  the  Imi>erial  Parliament  passed  a  measure  to  sanction  the  nc 
Constitution  that  the  colonists  sought.  On  the  22nd  May,  1856,  t1 
first  Australian  Parliament  under  Responsible  Government  was  open 
by  Sir  William  Denison  in  Sydney.  It  consisted  of  a  nominated  Upp 
liouse,  called  the  Legislative  Council,  the  number  of  members  of  whli 
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WIS  not  definitely  fixed ;  and  a  Legislative  Assembly,  consisting  of  fifty- 
four  elected  members,  of  whom  Sir  Daniel  Cooper  was  chosen  the  first 
Speaker.    The  first  Ministry  consisted  of  Sir  Stuart  Alexander  Donald- 
son, as  Colonial  Secretary  and  Premier ;  Mr.  Thomas  Holt,  Colonial 
Treasurer ;  Sir  William  Manning,  Attorney-General ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Darvall, 
Solicitor-Cieneral ;   Mr.  G.   R.  Nichols,  Auditor-General ;  and  Mr.  W. 
C.  Mayne  as  Representative  of  the  Government  in   the  Legislative 
CounciL     From  that  period  the  principles  upon  which  the  government 
of  Xew  South  Wales  is  based  have  never  altered,  though  there  have 
been  some  changes  in  the  details.    Various  amendments  of  the  Electoral 
Act  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  by  which  the  number  of 
representatives  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  has  been  largely  increased, 
and  alterations  have  taken  place  in  the  direction  of  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions, and  the  extension  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.     The  Legis- 
lative Council  now  numbers  fifty-eight  members,  and  the  tenure  of  a  seat 
in  that  body  is  for  life.     The  only  qualification  required  of  members 
is  that  they  shall  be  21  years  of  age,  and  natural-bom  or  naturalised 
mbjects.    The  qualification  for  a  member  of  the  Assembly  is  the  holding 
of  an  ©lector*s  right.     Members  of  the  Lower  House  receive  a  remunera- 
tion of  £300  a  year,  but  members  of  the  Council  are  unpaid.     Free- 
by  rail  and  tram  are  received  by  members  of  both  Houses. 
A  new  Electoral  Act,  assented  to  on  the  13th  June,  1893,  remodelled- 
the  whole  electoral  system  of  New  South  Wales.  The  number  of  members. 
of  the  Assembly  is  fixed  at  125,  and  the  colony  is  divided  into  125* 
electoral  districts.     No  elector  can  have  more  than  one  vote,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  "  one  man  one  vote  "  principle  is  enforced.      Every 
person  entitled  to  vote  must  see  that  his  name  is  inscribed   on  tho^ 
electoral  roll  and  must  provide   himself  with  a  document  called  an 
"electors  right,"  without  the  production  of  which  he  cannot  demand  a^ 
ballot-paper.    The  suffrage  is  manhood,  the  only  conditions  being  twelve 
months'  residence  in  the  colony  in  the  case  of  an  immigrant,  and  three 
months'  residence  in  the  electoral  district  in  which  the  right  to  vote  is 
claimed.      In  the  case  of  removal  from  one  district  to  another,  the 
qualifying  residential  period  is  reduced  to  one  month,  and  the  elector 
may  vote  in  his  old  district  until  he  has  acquired  the  month's  residen- 
tial qualification  in  the  district  to  which  he  has  removed.     In  1896  the 
franchise  was  extended  to  the  police  force.    The  duration  of  Parliament 
is  limited  to  three  years.     There  have  been  seventeen  Parliaments  in 
New  South  Wales,  the  average  existence  of  which  has  been  two  years 
three  months  and  five  days.     At  the  general  election  for  the  eighteenth- 
Parliament,    which   took  place  on  the  27th   July,    1898,    there  were- 
324,338  electors  on  the  roll,  316,819  of  whom  were  in  122  contested 
constituencies.     Of  the  latter,  178,717  exercised  their  right  to  vote, 
fonning  only  56*41  per  cent,  of  the  electors  enrolled.    It  must  be  pointed 
oat,  however,  that  the  number  of  names  enrolled  is  largely  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  electors  entitled  to  vote,  and  that  the  true  proportion 
would  be  about  64*75  per  cent. 

B 
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The  example  of  New  South  Wales  was  Bot  without  e£fecA  o&  the 
other  Australasian  colonies.  Victoria,  after  its  separatkn  fron  N«w 
South  Wales,  was  legislated  for  by  a  Council,  some  of  the  membus  ol 
which  were  nominated  and  others  elected;  but  on  the  21st  November, 
1856,  the  first  Parliament  under  the  new  Ckmstitution  of  the  colony 
was  opened.  Tliis  Constitutioa  differed  from  that  of  the  parent  eoloaj 
in  that  the  Legislative  Council  as  well  as  the  Assembly  was  elective ; 
it  consiste<l  of  thirty  members,  while  there  were  fifty-eight  in  the 
Lower  House.  Mr.  W.  C.  Haines  was  the  first  Premier.  There  ar« 
now  forty-eight  members  in  the  Council,  and  ninety-five  in  the  Assembly. 
Members  of  the  Upper  House  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  30  years, 
and  for  one  year  previous  to  the  election  have  posswsed  a  freehold 
estate  of  the  value  of  £100  per  annum,  free  of  eneimbrance.  The 
tenure  of  ofiice  is  six  years^  and  there  is  no  remuneration  attached  to 
the  position.  Electors  must  possess  a  XIO  freehold  or  a  leasehold  of 
£25,  or  bo  mortgagors  in  posiession  of  property  rated  at  not  less  than 
£10  per  year.  Graduates  of  British  or  Colonial  Universities,  legal  and 
medical  practiti<Hiers,  clergymen,  certified  school-masters,  military  and 
naval  officers,  and  matriculated  students  of  the  Melbourne  University 
are  entitled  to  the  franchise.  Members  of  the  Assembly  must  be  21 
years  of  age,  natural-bom  or  naturalised  subjects,  and  have  been 
resident  in  the  colony  for  two  years.  The  reimbursement  is  £300  per 
annum,  with  a  free  railway  pass.  Three  years  is  the  limit  of  the 
duration  of  a  Parliament  The  suffrage  is  practically  manhood,  with 
if'sidence  in  the  colony  of  twelve  mcmths'  duration.  There  have  been 
sixteen  complete  Parliaments  in  Victoria  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution, the  average  duration  of  each  being  two  years  and  five  moDtha. 
The  general  election  for  the  seventeenth  Parliament  took  place  ixk 
<Ji;tober,  1897.  There  were  at  that  time  254,125  electors  enrolled,  of 
whom  225,000  were  in  eighty-two  contested  constituencies.  Of  these, 
158,225,  or  70-33  per  cent,  voted. 

Tasmania,  on  its  separation  from  New  South  Wales  at  the  end  of  1825, 
was  provided  with  a  nominated  Legislative  Council,  under  which  it  was 
governed  for  soni(i  tliirty  years.  Following  the  lead  of  their  neighbours, 
the  coloniHts  of  this  island  also  agitated  for  a  Constitution,  which  wm 
4>ventually  granted  to  them,  and  came  into  force  on  the  2nd  December, 
1856.  Tasiiianin  now  possesses  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  Legislative 
Asseuibly,  both  of  which  are  elective.  The  Council  consists  of  eighteen 
inemlxTH,  who  hokl  their  seats  for  six  years,  three  members,  or  one^ixth 
of  the  whole  uumhi^r,  retiring  every  year.  In  the  case  of  cui  interims 
(*let*tionH,  the  incoming  member  holds  his  seat  only  as  long  as  his  pre- 
d«H.f*MHor  would  have  held  it.  Members  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and 
imtiind  lH)rn  or  nuturalised  subjects.  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
plac'fiiuMi  ((>xc(*pt  Ministers  of  the  Crown),  and  Government  contractors 
iii-«'  diHt)ualititHl  from  sitting  in  either  Upper  or  Lower  House.  Menil)era 
ol'  lN)th  HouHOM  rt'Lvivtr  a  reimbursement  of  expenses,  which  w.-is  ori^ally 
ti\rd  lit  i!100  per  annum,  but  has  since  been  reduced  to  £50.    Electors 
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far  the  Conncil  must  possess  a  property  qualification  of  £20  per  annum 
htAM  or  £80  leasehold,  beside  wkich  there  are  professional  and  educa- 
tional qoftlificatious,  coupled  with  a  condition  of  residence.  There  are 
tkirtj-seven  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  who  must  be  21  yean 
d  age  and  natural-bom  or  naturalised  subjects.  Tlie  duration  of  the 
AaBetnhkj  is  now  limited  to  three  yearsL  Adult  males  are  qualified  to  be 
dtetors  if  their  names  are  cat  the  assessment  roll  oi  the  district  as  owners 
or  occupiers  of  any  property  ;  or  if  they  are  in  receipt  of  income,  salary, 
or  wages  to  the  amotcat  of  £60  per  annum,  and  have  resided  in  the 
district  for  tweWe  months,  rations  and  house  allowance  being  included 
in  computing  wages.  The  eleventh  Parliament  expired  by  effluxion  of 
time  in  Dee^ber,  1896w  The  actual  term  of  existence  of  Tasmania^ 
FurUaments  has  averaged  three  years  five  months  and  sixteen  days.  At 
tkt  general  election  for  the  twelfth  Parliament,  which  took  place  early 
in  1897,  there  were  about  30,300  electors  on  the  rolL  Of  these,  19,850 
wne  in  fifteen  cootcated  constituenciefl.  The  number  who  voted  was 
11,950,  or  57*68  per  cent. 

South  Australia,  like  most  of  the  other  Australian  colonies,  was  at  first 
subieet  to  the  nominee  system  of  appointment  to  the  Legislative  Gouneil 
b«t  in  1848  it  obtained  the  boon  of  adding  elected  memberm  to  those 
noniiHited.  Constitutional  Government  was  granted  to  the  colony  in 
18d€,  aad  the  first  P&rliament  under  the  new  order  of  things  assembled 
on  the  22nd  April  in  the  following  year.  The  South  Australian  Legis- 
lature consists  of  a  Legislative  Council  of  twenty-four  members  and  a 
House  of  Assembly  of  ^^-four.  Both  Houses  are  elected  by  the  pe(^le. 
Eight  members  of  the  Council  retire  every  three  years,  but  are  eligible  for 
rs^iectioo.  Members  are  not  required  to  have  a  property  qualification, 
bst  they  must  have  resided  in  the  province  for  three  years,  and  be  not 
]c«  thsji  30  years  of  age.  An  elector  must  have  a  freehold  of  £50  or  a 
lessehold  of  £20  annual  value^  or  be  an  occupier  of  a  dwelling  of  the 
desr  annuai  value  of  £25;  and  he  must  have  been  registered  six  months 
prior  to  the  election.  The  principle  of  *'one  man  one  vote"  has  long 
lisen  in  exist-ence  in  South  Australia ;  and  for  some  time  there  has  been 
is  force  a  provision  by  which  absent  electors  may,  under  certain  restric- 
tkxiis,  record  their  votes.  Members  of  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  electors, 
sie  qualified  by  being  21  years  of  age,  and  having  been  enrolled  for  six 
noQths  before  the  election.  Female  suifrage  was  granted  in  1895,  and 
women  voted  for  the  first  time  at  the  general  election  held  on  the  25th 
April,  1896.  Members  of  each  House  receive  £200  per  annum.  The 
dnntion  of  a  Parliament  is  limited  to  three  years.  There  have  been 
fourteen  complete  Parliaments,  with  an  average  duration  of  two  years 
four  months  and  twenty-one  days.  At  the  general  election  for  the 
fifteenth  Parliament,  which  took  place  in  April,  1896,  all  the  electorates 
in  the  colony  were  contested.  The  number  of  enrolled  voters  was 
137,781,  and  of  these  91,348,  or  66*30  per  cent.,  voted. 

Queensland,  which  formed  part  of  New  South  Wales  until  the  end  of 
the  year  1859,  was  never  under  the  nominee  system  as  a  separate  colony, 
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but  commenced  with  Kesponsible  Government,  under  which  its  first 
Parliament  was  opened  on  the  29th  May,  1860.  Its  Legislative  Council 
consists  of  members  nominated  by  the  Governor.  There  are  forty 
at  present,  but  no  limit  is  fixed  to  the  number.  The  tenure  is  for 
life.  The  qualification  for  members  is  that  they  must  be  21  years 
of  age,  and  natural-born  or  naturalised  subjects.  They  receive  no 
remuneration.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  of  which  there  are  seventy- 
two  members,  is  elected  by  the  people.  Electors  are  enrolled  under  what 
is  practically  manhood  suffrage,  the  only  condition  being  six  months' 
residence.  Persons  who  possess  freehold  property  of  the  value  of  £100 
or  house  property  of  an  annual  value  of  £10,  or  who  hold  property  on 
lease  at  an  annual  rent  of  £10,  or  a  pastoral  lease  or  license  from  the 
Crown,  are  entitled  to  vote  in  every  district  within  which  such  property 
may  be.  Any  person  on  the  electoral  roll  is  qualified  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Assembly.  The  duration  of  Parliament  is  limited  to  three  years,  and 
members  of  the  Assembly  receive  £150  a  year,  with  a  free  railway  pass, 
and  travelling  expenses  in  the  case  of  those  members  who  are  not  in 
receipt  of  official  salary.  There  have  been  eleven  complete  Parlia- 
ments, the  average  duration  of  which  has  been  three  years  and  six  days. 
The  general  election  for  the  twelfth  Parliament  took  place  in  March 
and  April,  1896.  Six  out  of  seventy-two  seats  were  not  contested. 
The  total  number  of  electors  enrolled  at  the  time  was  86,882,  of  whom 
79,971  were  in  contested  electorates,  and  of  these  62,363,  or  77*98  per 
cent.,  voted. 

In  New  Zealand,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  the  form  of  government 
in  the  early  days  was  of  a  mixed  description,  but  in  the  year  1852  an 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  conferring  upon  the  colony 
a  Constitution.  New  Zealand  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  which 
were  subsequently  increased  to  nine,  each  governed  by  a  Supeiintendent 
and  a  Provincial  Council  elected  on  a  franchise  which  was  practically 
equivalent  to  household  suffrage.  The  provincial  system,  however,  did 
not  give  satisfaction,  and  was  abolished  in  1876,  when  a  system  of 
Parliamentary  Government  for  the  whole  of  the  colony  came  into 
existence.  The  Legislature  now  consists  of  two  branches.  There  is  a 
Legislative  Council  of  forty-four  nominees.  Prior  to  1^91  the  members 
held  their  seats  for  life,  but  in  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  under 
which  all  new  appointments  to  the  Council  are  made  for  seven  years 
only,  though  members  are  eligible  for  re-appointment.  The  honorarium 
is  £150  per  annum,  with  a  deduction  of  £1  6s.  per  sitting  in  case  of 
absence  exceeding  five  sittings  in  one  session,  except  from  illness  or 
some  other  unavoidable  cause.  The  qualification  for  membership  is  that 
the  person  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  a  natural-bom  or  naturalised 
British  subject.  One-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  members  is  required 
to  form  i\  quorum.  The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  seventy- 
four  members,  of  whom  four  are  Maoris,  elected  to  represent  the  natives. 
The  qualification  for  membership  is  simply  registration  as  an  elector. 
Persons  of  either  sex  who  are  not  less  than  21  years  of  age  are  entitled 
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to  Tote,  provided  they  have  resided  in  the  colony  for  one  year,  and  in 
the  electoral  district  for  three  months  prior  to  registration,  or  hold 
freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  £25,  and  have  held  such  for  six  months. 
Maoris  are  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  European  roll  if  they  possess 
the  latter  qualification ;  if  not,  they  are  entitled  to  vote  in  one  of  the 
four  native  electorates,  pro\"ided  they  are  of  age  and  reside  therein. 
The  principle  of  "one  man  one  vote''  has  been  in  existence  in  the 
colony  for  a  number  of  years.  The  honorarium  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  £240  per  annum,  with  travelling  expenses 
to  and  from  Wellington ;  and  a  deduction  of  £2  per  sitting  is  made 
for  all  absences  from  the  House  exceeding  five  days  per  session, 
unless  due  to  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause.  The  duration  of  a 
Burliament  is  three  years.  Twenty  members  are  required  to  form  a 
quorum.  There  have  been  twelve  complete  Parliaments  since  constitu- 
tional government  was  conferred  upon  the  colony,  their  average  duration 
being  three  years  one  month  and  twenty-five  days.  At  the  general 
Section  for  the  thirteenth  Parliament,  which  took  place  on  the  4th 
December,  1896,  all  the  constituencies  were  contested.  In  the  seventy 
European  electorates  there  were  339,230  electors  on  the  rolls,  of  whom 
358,254,  or  76*01  per  cent.,  exercised  the  franchise.  In  the  four  Maori 
electorates  a  total  of  13,008  votes  was  recorded. 

Western  Australia,  which  was  proclaimed  a  British  colony  on  the  1st 
June,  1829,  was  the  last  of  the  group  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  Responsible 
€k>vemment.  At  an  early  stage  of  its  existence  the  colony  possessed  a 
L^lislative  Council,  consisting  exclusively  of  officials  nominated  by  the 
Ck)vemor.  Subsequently,  elected  members  were  added,  representing  the 
principal  districts  of  the  colony,  and  this  state  of  things  continued 
until  the  end  of  1890,  when  the  new  Constitution  came  into  existence. 
Under  it  two  Houses  of  Legislature  were  established,  the  Upper  House 
consisting  of  fifteen  nominated  members,  and  the  Lower  House  of  thirty 
members,  representing  the  thirty  electorates  into  which  the  colony  was 
divided.  An  amended  Constitution  Act,  however,  came  into  force 
in  1893,  when  the  total  population  of  the  colony  was  found  to  exceed 
60,000  persons.  Under  this  Act  the  Legislative  Council  was  increased 
to  twenty-one,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  thirty-three  members. 
A  further  amending  Act  came  into  force  in  1896,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  the  Legislative  Council  consists  of  twenty-four  members, 
dected  for  six  years  ;  and  the  Legislative  Assembly,  of  forty-four 
members,  elected  for  four  years.  A  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
must  be  30  years  of  age  and  free  from  legal  incapacity,  and  must 
have  resided  in  the  colony  for  at  least  two  years.  A  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  free  from  legal 
inci^)acity,  and  must  have  resided  in  the  colony  for  at  least  twelve 
months.  Members  of  both  Houses  must  either  be  natural-bom  subjects 
<rf  the  Queen,  or  have  been  naturalised  five  years,  with  residence  in 
the  colony  for  the  full  period  of  ^ve  years  in  the  case  of  a  member  of 
theCooncal,  and  for  two  years  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
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An  elector  for  the  Upper  House  must  have  resided  in  the  colon j  Cor 
twelve  months,  and  for  that  time  have  held  a  freehold  estate  of  the 
clear  value  of  £100,  or  have  been  a  householder  occupying  a  dweUtng 
of  the  annual  value  of  £25  for  the  same  period  ;  or  he  must  ooeupj  a 
leasehold  estate  of  the  annual  value  of  £25,  with  eighteen  months  of 
the  lease  to  run,  or  have  held  a  similar  ktasehold  for  the  past  eighteen 
months,  or  be  a  holder  of  a  Crown  lease  or  license  of  an  annual  value  of 
not  less  than  £10;  or  he  must  be  on  the  electoral  roll  of  a  Municipality 
or  Roads  Board  district  in  respect  of  property  of  not  less  than  £35 
annual  value.  To  qualify  a  person  as  an  elector  for  the  Assembly,  he 
must  either  have  resided  in  the  colony  for  one  year,  and  in  the  district 
for  which  he  makes  his  claim  for  six  months,  or  for  that  time  have  held 
a  freehold  estate  of  not  less  than  £50,  or  a  house  of  an  annual  value  of 
not  less  than  £10,  or  a  leasehold  estate  of  similar  value,  or  a  pastocal 
or  running  lease  of  not  less  than  £5  per  annum,  or  be  inscribed  on 
the  roll  of  a  Municipal  or  Boads  Board  district  within  the  electorate. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  are  not  paid  for  their  serrices,  but  they 
travel  free  over  the  railway  lines  of  the  colony.  The  first  Premier 
was  the  Hon.  8ir  John  Forrest,  K.C.M.G.  Thex-e  was  one  Parliament 
under  the  constitution  of  1690;  and  there  has  been  one  under  the 
constitution  of  1893.  Their  avemge  duration  has  been  two  years  seven 
months  and  twelve  days.  The  third  Parliament  was  elected  in  April 
and  May,  1897,  when  the  total  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  was 
23,318.  CJontosts  took  place  for  only  twenty-six  out  of  forty-four  seats^ 
the  number  of  electors  in  the  contested  constituencies  being  17,114,  of 
whom  9,016,  or  52*69  per  cent.,  exercised  their  right  to  vote. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  member^  of  each  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  various  colonies,  with  tHr  remunieraiaan 
which  they  receive  in  consideration  of  their  services  : — 


Colony. 


hegitiaUv  CounciL 


Near 
menibera. 


RozuuiNEXHftion. 


LqirWativo  Anenbljr. 


No.  of 
uuanbers. 


RemoneimUaB. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qneensland 

8outh  Anstralia... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


5S 
48 
40 
24 
24 
18 
44 


None 

125 
95 
72 

44 

37 
74 

None 

None 

£200  per  ann. 
None 

£50  per  ann. 
£150  per  ann. 

£:«0per 

£300 

£150 

£200 

None. 

£50  per  ann. 

£240 


If 
f* 

9t 


•  * 


Federatioh. 

The  federation  of  the  Australian  colonies  having  at  length  been 
bn)u^ht  HO  near  to  accomplishment,  this  chapter  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  brief  history  oi  the  movement.     The  question  did  not 
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die  attention  dt  tlioae  who  drew  up  the  ootlines  of  the  first  free  Con- 
ftitstkm  for  Australia  ;  for,  indeed,  thej  sketched  out  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive federation  scheme.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  proposition  was 
aized  up  with  others  that  were  unpopular,  and  was  allowed  to  sink  out 
cf  light  with  them.     Still,  from  time  to  time  the  evil  of  want  of  union 
■nong  the  Australian  colcmies  was  made  forcibly  apparent,  and  the  idea 
of  federation  gradually  became  more  and  more  popular.     Discussions  of 
the  sabject  took  place  in  the  Australian  press,  and  conferences  were  held, 
tlMresait  of  whidi  was  that  the  question  came  before  the  Im2)erial  Parlia- 
nent,  which  pawed  a  measure  permitting  the  formation  of  a  Federal 
OMmcil,  to  which  any  colony  that  felt  inclined  to  do  so  could  send 
iuiaitatea.     The  forst  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  was  held  at  Hobart 
in  January,   1€86,  the  eoloniea  of  Yiotoria,   Queensland,   Tasmania, 
Western  Australia,  and  Fiji  being  represented.     New  South  Wales, 
flosth  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  declined  to  join,  but  South  Australia 
amt  delegates  to  a  subsequent  meeting.     The  Council  held  seven  meet- 
Bgi,  at  which  various  matters  of  intercc^onial  interest  were  discussed. 
It  was,  howerer,  a  purely  deliberative  body,  and  possessed  neither  funds 
Mr  powers  to  put  its  legislation  into  force.     The  Council  is  still  in 


A  more  important  step  towards  the  federation  of  tiie  Australasian 
eolaaiuB  was  taken  in  February,  1890,  when  a  Conference,  consistiiig 
of  delegates  from  each  of  the  seven  colonies,  was  held  at  Parliament 
Hoase,  Melbourne.  The  members  held  seven  meetings,  the  result  being 
the  adoption  of  an  Address  to  the  Que^  submitting  certain  resolutions 
which  affirmed  the  desirableness  of  an  early  union  under  the  Crown  of 
the  Australian  colonies  on  {«inciples  just  to  all ;  suggested  that  the 
icmeter  Australasian  colonies  ahottld  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
amee  upon  terms  to  be  afterwards  agreed  upon  ;  and  reconunended 
that  steps  should  be  taken  toward  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a 
KalMnal  Australasian  Convention,  to  consider  and  report  upon  an 
aie^nate  scheme  for  a  Federal  Constitution. 

In  aceordanoe  with  these  resolutions,  delegates  were  appointed  by  the 
difcrmt  AusUulasian  Parliaments,  and  on  the  2nd  March,  1891,  the 
National  Australasian  Convention  commenced  its  sittings  in  the  Legis- 
ktive  Assembly  Chambers,  Macquarie-streot,  Sydney.  There  were 
forty-five  members  of  the  Convention  altogether,  each  colony  sending 
aeven,  witli  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  which  had  only  three  repre- 
sentatives. Sir  Henry  Parkes  was  unanimously  chosen  as  President,  and 
Sir  Samuel  Griffith  as  Vice-President.  iEesolutions  were  adopted 
affirming  the  following  principles  : — 

L  The  powers  and   rights  of  existing  colonies  to  remain  intact, 

except  as  regards  such  powers  as  it  mi^t  be  necessary  to  hand 

over  to  the  Federal  Government. 
2.  No  alteration  to  be   made  in   State  boundaries  without  the 

consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  such  States,  as  well  as  of  the 

Federal  Parliament. 
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3.  Trade  between  the  federated  colonies  to  be  absolutely  free. 

4.  Power  to  impose  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  to  rest  with  the 

Federal  Government  and  Parliament. 

5.  Military  and  Naval  Defence  Forces  to  be  under  one  command. 
G.  The  Federal  Constitution  to  make  provision  to  enable  each  State 

to  make  amendments  in  its  constitution  if  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  Federation. 

Further  resolutions  approved  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution 
which  should  establish  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives — the 
latter  to  possess  the  sole  power  of  originating  money  bills ;  also  a  Federal 
Supreme  Court  of  Appesil,  and  an  Executive  consisting  of  a  Govemor- 
General  and  such  persons  as  might  be  appointed  as  his  advisers.  A 
draft  Constitution  Bill  was  adopted  by  the  Convention,  but  no  steps 
were  taken  by  any  of  the  colonies  towards  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
the  scheme. 

Another  scheme,  and  one  which  promises  a  more  speedy  realisation 
of  the  hopes  of  federationists,  because  based  on  the  popular  suffrage, 
was  formulated  at  a  Conference  of  tlie  Premiers  of  the  Australasian 
colonics,  summoned  by  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Reid.  At  this  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Hobart  in  the  opening 
months  of  the  year  1895,  the  five  Australian  colonies  and  the  colony  of 
Tasmania  were  represented.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  Parliament  of 
each  colony  to  pass  an  Enabling  Bill  permitting  the  election  of  ten 
persons  to  represent  the  colony  on  a  Federal  Convention.  The  duties  of 
this  Convention,  it  was  determined,  should  he  the  framing  of  a  Federal 
Constitution,  to  be  submitted,  in  the  fii*st  instance,  to  the  local  Par- 
liaments for  suggested  amendments,  and,^after  final  adoption  by  the 
Convention,  to  the  electors  of  the  various  colonies  for  their  approval 
by  means  of  the  referendum.  In  accordance  with  these  resolutions. 
Enabling  Acts  were  passed  by  the  Parliaments  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Austmlia,  and  Tasmania — Queens- 
land holding  al(X)f  from  the  movement  after  several  attempts  to  agree 
on  the  qu(\stion  of  the  representation  of  the  colony ;  and  delegates  to 
the  Convention  were  elected  by  the  popular  vote  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  and  by  the  Parliament  of 
Western  Australia. 

The  first  session  of  the  Federal  Convention  was  opened  in  Adelaide 
on  the  22nd  March,  1897,  Mr.  C.  C.  Kingston,  Premier  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, lK»ing  eU»cted  President ;  and  Sir  Hichard  Baker,  President  of  the 
J^'gisliitivcr  Council  of  South  Australia,  Chairman  of  Committees ;  while 
Mr.  P>linund  Barton,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  mother 
colony,  and  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  movement, 
acted  as  LK»ader  of  the  Cimvention.  The  Convention  did  not  formally 
adopt  the  1891  Bill  as  the  basis  of  its  work,  but  followed  the  general 
arriin^eiiient  of  that  Bill,  and  accepted  many  of  its  provisions.  The 
final  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  the  23rd  April,  when  a  draft 
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Constitution  was  adopted,  and  at  a  formal  meeting  on  the  5th  May  the 

CoDvention  adjourned  until  the  2nd  September,  having  decided  to  hold 

its  second  session  in  Sydney.     During  the  four  months  which  intervened 

the  fiill  was  considered  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  various  colonies,  and 

numerous  amendments  were  recommended.     These  were  considered  at 

tho  second  session  of  the  Convention  in  Sydney,  which  extended  from 

the  2nd  to  the  24th  September,  1897,  wheu,  in  order  to  meet  the  con- 

Tenience  of  some  of  the  delegates,  a  further  adjournment  was  made,  under 

tlie  terms  of  which  the  Convention  met  for  a  third  and  final  session  in 

Melbourne  on  the  20th  January,  1898.    During  this  session  the  remainder 

d  the  proposed  amendments  were  discussed,  and  the  Draft  Bill  was 

finally  adopted  on  the  16th  March,  for  submission  to  the  people  of  the 

eolonies  by  means  of  the  referendum. 

This  Draft  Bill  provides  for  the  federation  of  the  colonies  under  the 
Crown,  with  the  designation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor-General — to  be  appointed  by 
the  Queen — assisted  by  a  Federal  Executive  Council ;  and  it  is  provided 
(hat  the  seat  of  government  shall  be  established  in  federal  territory. 
The  Parliament  is  to  consist  of  two  Houses — the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives — both  to  be  elected  by  the  people  on  the  franchise 
existiog  in  the  various  States  for  the  popular  body  at  the  time  of  union — 
the  Senate  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  Every  State  joining  the  Federation  at  its 
inception  it»  entitled  to  an  equal  representation  of  six  members  in  the 
Senate ;  and  it  is  provided  that  half  the  number  of  Senators  shall  retire 
every  three  years,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election.  The  number  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to  be,  as  near  as  possible, 
twice  the  number  of  Senators,  the  States  to  be  represented  in  proportion 
to  population,  and  it  is  provided  that  no  State  entering  the  Federation  at 
the  time  of  its  establishment  shall  have  a  smaller  representation  than 
five  members.  Although  the  Federal  Parliament  will  have  power  to 
alter  the  franchise  on  which  its  members  will  be  elected,  yet  it  can  only  do 
so  in  the  direction  of  the  extension  of  the  voting  powers  of  the  people, 
so  that  in  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia  the  right  of  women  to  vote 
euinot  be  withdrawn  by  the  central  authority  so  long  as  adult  suffrage 
prevails  in  those  States.  Both  Senators  and  Representatives  are  to 
receive  an  annual  payment  of  X400  each. 

It  is  proposed  that  immediately  on  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  Federal  Government  shall  assume  the  administration  of  the 
departments  of  Customs  and  Excise,  and,  on  dates  to  be  afterguards 
proclaimed,  shall  also  take  over  from  the  States,  Posts  and  Telegra})hs  ; 
Naval  and  Military  Defence;  Light-houses,  Lightships,  Beacons  and 
Buoys,  and  Quarantine ;  and  shall  have  exclusive  powers  of  dealing  with 
these  services.  Power  is  also  given  to  the  Federal  authority  to  deal 
with  a  large  number  of  other  matters  of  government,  but  only  the 
nrvices  specified  are  to  be  transferred  without  further  legislation.  In 
the  event  of  the  Federal  law  conflicting  with  an  existing  State  law,  it 
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is  enacted  that  the  Federal  law  shall  prevaiL  Within  two  jeun  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  a  uniform  Customs  and  EIxciBeiaxiff 
is  to  be  imposed  bj  the  Federal  Government,  and  intercolonial  tnuie  will 
then  become  absolutely  free.  As  the  transfer  of  the  services  specified 
will  lesLve  the  Federating  States  with  a  lai^  deficiency  in  ihm  local 
finances,  a  provision  has  been  inserted  in  the  Coostitutian  ^p^lring  it 
incumbent  upon  the  Commonwealth  to  raise  from  Customs  and  J^xaae 
duties  four  times  the  sum  actually  needed  by  the  Commonwealth  for  its 
own  puq)oees  in  the  exercise  of  the  origixud  powers  conferred,  and  to 
return  the  excess  to  the  local  Treasuries.  Other  sources  of  taxation  are 
loft  open  to  the  Federal  Government,  so  that  the  Federal  Treasurer 
is  not  absolutely  compelled  to  raise  the  whole  of  his  requiremeots 
thi*oii^h  the  Custom  House.  For  the  first  five  years  after  the  imposi- 
tiou  of  the  uniform  tariff  the  surplus  revenue  raised  will  be  returnable 
to  the  colonies  in  the  actual  proportions  in  which  it  was  contributed 
by  them,  and  thereafter  in  such  manner  as  the  Federal  Parliament  mi^ 
deem  fair.  To  meet  the  special  circumstances  of  Western  Australia,  so 
largely  dependent  upon  its  Customs  revenue,  that  colony  will  be  allowed 
to  retain  its  intercolonial  duties,  in  gnuiually  diminishing  proportion, 
for  the  first  five  years  of  the  uniform  tarifil  Witii  the  consent  of 
the  States,  the  railway  systems  of  the  colonies  may  be  taken  over  by 
the  Federal  authority  ;  and  the  Commonwealth  is  also  empowered  to 
take  over  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  State  Debts,  applying  the 
surplus  revenue  collected  from  Customs  and  Excise  in  payment  of  the 
inten^st  thereon.  An  Inter-State  Commission  is  to  be  established  lor 
tlie  [»roper  administration  of  the  Federal  laws  relating  to  trade  and 
conn  lie  rre  lietween  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  Federal  Parliament 
will  have  power  to  forbid  the  imposition  of  preferential  or  discriminating 
railway  tariffs  by  the  federating  States  should  such  tariffs  be  unjust  to 
othf*r  States  of  the  Union,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  financial  obH- 
gaticms  resting  upon  the  States  by  whom  the  z^ways  were  constructed. 
Tlu)  riglit  to  a  reasonable  use  of  the  waters  of  a  river  for  the  purposes 
<if  irrigation  or  conservation  will  be  reserved  to  the  ]>eople  of  the  coIqqj 
tlirough  which  that  river  flows. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  will  have  equally  the 
|Hiwrr  of  ori^^Qsiting  Bills,  with  the  exception  of  Bills  appropriating 
rt'VtMiuf*  or  i  111  I  N>sin;^  taxation,  the  right  of  originating  which  is  reserved  to 
tiie  iloiiw  of  liepreseiitatives.  The  Senate  will  not  have  the  power  of 
aiiiiMidiiig  these  appropriation  or  taxatiim  Bills,  but  it  may  return  them  to 
thn  liouM'  of  Uei^resentatives  suggesting  the  omission  or  amendment  of 
any  t%(  tlieir  pn> visions,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  deal  with 
Miuh  HUggmtians  as  it  pleases.  In  the  case  of  Bills,  other  than  tiixatum 
«ir  Hpproprifilion  Bills,  which  have  l>een  |ias8e<l  twice  by  the  House  of 
Koim^soiitatiTeH,  and  have  been  twice  rejected  or  .shelvcnl  by  the  Senate, 
II  u  providt'il  that  the  two  Houses  may  be  simultaneously  dissolvied, 
ami  it\  nfUT  the  elt*ction,  they  should  still  disagree,  the  members  of  the 
\\\u  llousaH  will  require  to  meet  at  a  joint  sitting,  and  the  Bill  can  onij 
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become  law  if  adopted  by  a  majority  of  three-fifths  of  the  members 
preieiit  and  voting  at  the  joint  sitting. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  is  vested  in  a  High  Court 
rf  Australia*  This  Coui*t  may  hear  appeals  from  all  federal  Courts  or 
CoQTis  having  federal  jurisdiction,  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
States,  and  from  the  Inter-State  Commission.  Appeals  to  the  Privy 
Gooncil  in  matters  involving  the  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution or  of  the  Constitution  of  a  State  are  forbidden  ;  but  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  in  other  cases  is  not  withdrawn,  although 
the  Federal  Parliament  may  make  laws  limiting  the  matters  in  which 
nch  appeals  may  be  made.  The  Federal  Constitution  can  only  be 
iinended  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members  of  each  House  of 
Fkiiiament.  It  is  provided  that  the  amendment  shall  then  be  submitted 
to  the  people  by  means  of  the  referendum,  and  shall  become  law  only  if 
aoceptei,  first,  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and, 
second,  by  a  majority  of  the  States. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1898,  the  Constitution  Bill  was  submitted  by 
means  of  the  referendum  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Amtii  AQfltralia,  and  Tasmania.  The  Enabling  Acts  provided  that  in 
ihe  «t8e  of  New  Sonth  Wales  the  minimum  affirmative  vote  should  be 
H^GOO ;  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  50,000 ;  and  in  the  case  of  Tasmania, 
1^000;  while  in  South  Australia  a  bare  majority  of  votes  was  sufficient 
t»  iaeiire  tiM  aooeptance  of  the  Bill.  In  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and 
liwaaift  the  Bill  was  adopted  by  large  majorities ;  while  in  the  case  of 
Kev  Soath  Wales  there  was  a  majority  of  5,367  for  the  Bill,  but 
m  the  affimatire  vote  only  reached  71,595,  the  Bill  was  regarded  as 
Hjeeted.     The  results  of  the  voting  were  as  follow  : — 


Oolony. 


F6rtheBilL 


AgaiDflt  the  Bm. 


Totel  VoieB,  ex- 
cluding InfoniuU. 


Sootii  Wales 

Tietaria    

Sooth  Australia 


71,595 

100,520 

35,803 

11,706 


66,228 

22,099 

17,320 

2,716 


137,823 

122,619 

53,123 

14,422 


Hie  Bill  was  not  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  in  Western  Australia, 
m  Ike  Bnabling  Act  of  that  colony  provided  that  Western  Australia 
ihoold  only  join  a  federation  of  wliich  New  South  Wales  formed  a  part. 
He  other  colonies  also,  although  legally  empowered  to  federate  without 
Sev  SoBtk  Wales,  tacitly  admit  that  the  adhesion  of  the  mother  colony 
he  aecBred  before  the  final  steps  are  taken.  In  New  South  Wales, 
of  all  ahadee  of  thought  are  united  in  their  desire  for 
only  differing  upon  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
nocessions  shall  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  desired  union, 
Md  it  is  oonfidently  anticipated  that  within  a  very  short  time  the  Common- 
railtli  of  Aastcalia  will  be  called  into  existence. 
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DEFENCE. 


IN  all  the  colonies  a  small  permanent  military  force,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  artillery  and  submarine  miners,  is  maintained. 
The  colonists  of  Australasia  have  always  manifested  an  objection  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  standing  army,  and  shown  a  disposition  to  rely  mainly 
upon  the  |)atriotism  and  valour  of  the  citizens  for  their  own  defence ; 
but  each  colony  possesses  a  more  or  less  complete  system  of  fortifica- 
tions, armed  with  expensive  ordnance  which  requires  a  more  regular 
and  constant  attendance  than  could  well  be  b^towed  by  those  who 
devote  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  military  affairs ;  hence  it  has 
been  found  advisable  to  institute  the  small  permanent  forces  alluded  to, 
whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  man  the  fortifications  and  keep  the  valnaUe 
armaments  therein  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  expected  that  they  will  prove  the 
nucleus  for  an  effective  defence  force  if  ever  hostilities  should  unforta- 
nately  occur.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Australian  forces,  however, 
consists  of  volunteers  enrolled  under  a  system  of  partial  payment,  whioh 
affords  an  effective  defence  force  without  the  disadvantages  and  expense 
of  a  standing  army.  The  men  receive  payment  according  to  the  number 
of  parades  and  night  drilb  they  attend,  as  compensation  for  wages  lost 
while  absent  from  their  employment  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  military 
instruction.  The  remuneration  varies  in  the  different  colonies,  the  New 
South  Wales  scale  l^eing  8s.  for  each  whole-day  parade,  4s.  for  a  half-day 
parade,  and  2s.  for  a  night  drill.  There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  in 
most  of  the  provinces  to  discourage  the  services  of  those  who  are  purely 
volunteers,  as  the  system  was  found  to  work  unsatisfactorily,  especially 
in  the  country  districts.  In  New  Zealand  alone  is  the  volunteer  system 
the  mainstay  of  defence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  military  forces  main- 
tained by  each  colony.     The  figures  refer  to  the  year  1897,  with  the 
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exception  of  those  for  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  which  refer  to 
tiieendof  1896:— 


New  Soath  Wales. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia . . . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 

Australasia.... 


591 

4,280 

4,066 

373 

2,895 

1,700 

189 

1,905 

1,742 

34 

743 

294 

35 

730 

12 

431 

1,124 

250 

4,117 

1,484 

10,984 

13,043 

8,937 
4,968 
3,836 
1,071 
765 
1,567 
4,367 


25,511 


The  figures  relating  to  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia 
mclude  the  members  of  the  civilian  rifle  clubs,  numbering  about 
2,700  men.  These  men  are  all  trained  to  the  use  of  the  rifle 
Hid  are  not  unaccustomed  to  drill,  and  in  time  of  need  will  be  available 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  regular  forces.  The  members  of  the  rifle  clubs 
of  New  South  Wales,  numbering  1,751  men  in  1897,  have  been 
florolled  as  a  volunteer  reserve  force  since  1895. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  various  arms  in  the  colonies  may  be 
ammarised  as  follows : — 

Staff,  and  all  arms  not  enumerated  918 

ArtiUery ^ 4,193 

Engineers    689 

Ckvalry    1,060 

Mounted  Rifles    2,816 

Infantry  15,835 

■•IdDg  a  total  strength,  as  shown  above,  of  25,511  men. 

In  addition  to  the  military  forces  enumerated,  all  the  colonies,  with 
tlM  exception  of  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia,  have  small  corps 
flf  Naval  Volunteer  Artillery,  or  partially-paid  forces  of  a  similar 
ckamcter,  capable  of  being  employed  either  as  light  artillery  land  forces 
or  on  board  the  local  war  vessels.  The  strength  of  the  marine  forces 
of  Uie  colonies  is  as  follows: — 

New  South  Wales 579 

Victoria 310 

Queensland 337 

South  Australia 168 

Tasmania    39 

New  Zealand 1,004 

Australasia 2,437 

Thus,  on  their  present  footing  the  combined  forces  of  all  the  Austra- 
hfian  colonies  are  27,948  strong,  and  of  these  over  20,000  could  be 
notnlised  in  any  one  of  the  colonies  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales, 
Vietoriay  or  South  Australia.  Most  of  the  colonies  have  also  cadet 
companies,  consisting  of  youths  attending  school,  who  are  taught  the 


nse  of  amu  so  h  to  fit  tliem,  on  raaobing  iwuhood,  for  tftldng  «  pstiiotie 
share  in  the  defence  of  tlieir  country.  In  some  of  the  provinces  tlM 
membciB  of  the  police  fotuaa  are,  to  some  extent,  slso  ATsilable  for 
defence  purposes.  Neither  the  codeU  nor  the  police  an  included  in  the 
figures  given. 

Matai,  Dbtencb. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Australian  Naval  Station  have  been  defined  aa 
follow  :— From  95'  E.  long,  by  the  parallel  of  10'  8.  lat.  to  130'  E. 
long.  ;  thence  north  to  13'  TS.  lat.,  end  along  that  parallel  to  160'  W. 
long. ;  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic  Circle ;  and  including  the 
nunierouH  groups  of  islanils  situated  within  the  limits  specified.  > 

The  defence  of  the  Australasian  coast  is  entmsted  to  the  British  ships 
on  the  Australian  Station  and  the  Australnsian  AuziKary  Sgnadror. 
Sydney,  the  head-<|u«rt«rs  of  the  fleet,  noiks  as  &  first-daai  naval 
station,  and  extensive  repairing  yards  and  store-honaM  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  aeconiDaodatioD  of  the  ships  of  war.  Th«  vvsaeia  of  the 
Imperial  fieet  are  detailMl  below.  The  i^'ngsin  and  Dart  eav  engaged 
in  surveying  service,  as  was  otso  the  Waterwitch  prior  to  ita  temporary 
despatch  to  the  China  station : — 
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l.TIO   3,M0 

'I 

1,770   S,MI> 


ittoK    naiill-lR..'i- 


Coldflnch!^ 

nwt  ....IK 
Water-      t 


I      I 


0,Twi.  Wn. 

.-u,n  RL.B., 

Mil  4-ln. 

!8«w-.  KL.K. 

iir.  H. 

•flW  W-|M 

■  JL.  1  L.,  S 

(j.F.,  Ijulck-flrln;  s<iia  :  U..  MkI 


'icwt.  ;  I1.LU.,  BiH«h.]iiad^ 
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Tile  Bojal  Arthur  has  no  armoury  hut  carries  a  protective  deck  of 
Umlf  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  5  inches.  Her  &-inch  guris  are 
tiso  enclosed  in  casemates  of  steel  6-inch  thick. 

Ai  <^portnnity  offers,  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  is  empowered  to  ^j^nt 
fflMmiiiiiiis,  for  periods  not  exceeding  six  months,*  to  ofiicers  of  tlie 
msnX  forces  of  the  colonies,  in  order  that  they  may  gain  some  experience 
tf  the  conditions  under  which  modem  naval  warfare  is  practised.  Six 
firiiililiipg  and  three  engineer  studentships  in  the  Imperial  Navy  are 
prngi  annually  to  Australian  boys,  who  must  not  be  less  than  14^  nor 
man  than  15^  years  of  age  to  qualify  for  the  former,  and  not  less  than 
14  nor  more  than  17  years  of  age  for  the  latter  appointments. 

An  undertaking  has  been  entered  into  by  all  the  colonies  for  the 
pifiiait  of  a  pro  rata  subsidy  towards  the  maintenance  of  an  auxiliary 
ieet  The  total  subvention  to  be  paid  amounts  to  £126,000  per  annum, 
tie  oontribntion  of  each  colony  being  determined  on  the  basis  ot 
pipdation.  The  distribution  o£  the  subsidy  in  1897,  according  to 
fipiliiiun,  was  as  foQows  : — 

£ 

N«w  Sooth  Wales    »m....*.^...........»m« 37,820 

Victoria 34,244 

Qneenslaad    13,7fi2 

Bouth  Australia    ^ 10,490 

Westttrn  AuatraUa   4,020 

Taamania    4,841 

New  Zealand.^.. «...  20,814 


Australasia £126,060 

The  fleet  consists  of  five  fast  cruisers  and  two  torpedo  gunboats  of  the 
Aidier  {improved  type)  and  Rattlesnake  classes  of  the  British  Navy. 
Tbree  cruisers  and  one  gunboat  are  continuously  kept  in  commission, 
tad  the  remainder  are  held  in  reserve  in  Australasian  ports,  ready  for 
fflmmiBHion  whenever  circumstances  may  require  their  use.  At  the 
praent  time  the  vessels  in  reserve  are  the  Katoomba,  Mildura, 
Tiaranga,  and  Boomerang,  the  Katoomba  being  used  as  guard-ship.  The 
igreonent  is  for  a  jieriod  of  ten  years,  and  is  then  or  at  the  end  of  any 
■bnquent  year  terminable,  providcnl  two  years'  notice  has  been  given. 
Ae  vessels  have  been  built  by  the  British  Government ;  but  tlie 
AHtvalasian  colonies  pay  the  interest  on  their  prime  cost  to  the  amount 
4  £35,000,  as  well  as  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance,  which  is  not  to 
ocwd  £91,000,  making  the  total  sum  of  £126,000  which  is  distributed 
above.  On  the  termination  of  the  agreement  the  vessels  will  remain 
tke  property  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  strength  of  the  liritish 
itei  in  Australian  waters  before  the  agreement  was  entered  into  in 
iMintained  independently  of  tlie  presence  of  the  Australasian  ves.sels. 
The  squadron  is  commanded  by  the  Admiral  on  the  Australian  Station, 
vhose  headrquarters  are  in  Sydney,  where  a  residence  is  provided  for 


him  by  the  colooy  of  Netr  Sonth  Wales.     The  squadron,  which  unTied 
in  Port  Jackson  on  the  5th  September,  1891,  consists  of  the  foUowing 
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The  Boomeran;;  and  Karrakatta  are  classed  as  torpedo  gun-bouts; 
all  the  other  ve.ssels  ai-e  third-class  screw  cruisers.  The  Lull  of  each  vessel 
is  of  steel.  The  deck  armour  over  machinery  space  is  2-iii.  and  1-in., 
and  the  conning-towers  are  protected  by  3-inch  armour,  except  in  the 
ca-se  of  the  ttirpedo  gun-boats,  the  towers  of  which  have  1-in.  armonr. 
Each  of  the  cruisers  carries  four,  and  each  of  the  turpedo  gun-boats 
thn?e  torpedo  tubes. 

The  only  war  vessels  which  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  possesaea 
are  two  SDiall  torpetto  boats,  the  Acheron  and  the  Avemus,  which  are 
manned  by  the  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers. 

Victoria  has  the  following  vessels  available  for  harbour  defence  i — 

Nun..  I  ClMt  ]I>i«plii«-. 


Cauiilv*  et  iln)ir-    Firrtflu*  ■ 


.'  Scrvml^lui  rtnl  toqwdo' 


linr  ll-ln.  Huk  IX  K.O.P.  lonwloa, 
uHl   two  S-lniml    Nordcnteldi  l-ln. 


AUSTRALIAN  WAB  VESSELS, 
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In  addition  to  the  vessels  mentioned,  Victoria  formerly  had  in  com- 
mission two  steel  gunboats,  the  Victoria  and  the  Albert,  the  wooden 
frigate  Nelson,  and  the  armed  steamer  Gannet.  In  consequence  of 
tht  promulgation  of  an  opinion  by  the  Ck>k>nial  Defence  Committee  that 
wlwre  there  arc  complete  fixed  (iefenoes  floating  defences  do  not  add  to 
the  strength  of  a  place,  but  in  meet  oases  eren  tend  to  weaken  it,  by 
interfering  with  and  limiting  the  arcs  of  fire  of  the  battery  guns,  it  was 
decided  to  dispose  of  the  vessels  named,  and  to  give  up  the  use  of  the 
Melbourne  Harbour  Trust's  hopper  barges,  the  Batman  and  the  Fawkncr. 
In  1896  the  Government  of  Western  Australia  purchased  the  gunboat 
Victoria,  with  the  intention  of  employing  it  in  surveying  service ;  and 
the  frigate  Nelson  was  sold  in  1898  to  be  broken  up. 

Queensland  has  two  gunboats,  one  of  which,  the  Paluma,  was  formerly 
employed  on  survey  service  on  the  coast  of  Queensland  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  Queensland  and  British  authorities.  Afterwards,  the 
Paluma  was  lent  to  the  Imperial  Government;  and,  since  handed  back 
to  Queensland  in  April,  1895,  has  been  placed  in  reserve.  The  other 
gunboat,  the  Gayundah,  was  paid  ofi'  and  placed  in  reserve  on  the  30th 
September,  1892.  Particulars  of  the  vessels  available  for  the  defence 
ol  Queensland  ports  are  given  below : — 


Sum. 

ChM. 

Displace* 
ment. 

Armament. 

oJOBIft 

steel  jpinboftt  (twin  screw) 

do 

Ttender  (twin  eorew) 

do                

Stevn  pinnace   

Tons. 

seso 
seo 

290 
450 

•  •  • . 

One  8-in.  B.L.,  one  6-in.  B.L.  Armstrong, 
two  8-pdr.  IJ-in.  Xordcnfchlt!*,  two 
1-in.  four^barrelled  Nordcnfeldts,  one 
0-45in.  five-barreUed  Nonlcnfeldt. 

One  8*in.  B.L.  Armstrong,  one  t>-in.  B.L. 
Armstrong,  one  3-pdr.  (^.F.,  4  M. 

One  64-poimdcr,  M.L.K. 

One  gan. 

Three  machine  gans. 

One  maoUne  gun. 

Otter 

S:ingire« 

Xjdfce 

itii^pj^T^ 

Seoond-da«  iteel  fcorpedcM 
boat. 

South  Australia  maintains  one  twin-screw  steel  cruiser,  the  Protector,. 
of  920  tons,  and  an  auxiliary  gun  vessel.  The  armament  of  the 
Protector  consists  of  one  8-in.  12- ton  B.L.,  five  G-in.  4-ton  B.L.,  four 
S-pdr.  Q.F.,  and  five  Gatling  miichine  guns;  while  the  auxiliary  gun 
vessel  carries  two  6-in.  5-ton  B.L.  guns.  Tasmania  owns  one  White- 
kad  torjMHk)  boat.  Western  Australia. has  the  stet^l  gunboat  Victoria, 
purchased  from  tlie  Victorian  Government,  and  the  Meda,  a  schooner 
of  150  tons,  which  are  employed  on  survey  service  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  Im|ierial  and  Colonial  Governments.  New  Zealand  possesses 
four  Thomeycroft  torpedo  boats  and  four  steam  launches  fitted  for 
torpedo  work. 
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Cost  op  Defekce. 

Most  of  the  colonies  have  spent  considerable  snms  in  works  of 
defence,  and  the  principal  ports  are  well  protected  by  extensive  fortifica- 
tions, erected  by  the  various  Governments.  The  total  expenditure  from 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  for  defence  purposes  during  1896-7  was  as 
follows : — 


Colony. 


Amount. 


Per  head. 


New  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria    

QueenslaDd  

South  Australia 

Weitem  Australia .. 

TasinaDia 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 


£ 
213,014 
181,959 
67,608 
30,468 
18,683 
10,047 
68,551 


590,330 


s.  d. 
3  3 
3  1 
2  10 

1  8 

2  9 
1  2 
1  11 


2    9 


In  all  the  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Western  Australia,  a  certain 
amount  of  money  has  been  spent  out  of  loans  on  works  of  defence. 
For  Bovfjral  years,  however,  Victoria  has  discontinued  the  expenditure 
of  loan  iiioiH^ys  for  this  service.  The  amounts  thus  spent  during  1896-7 
were  as  follow : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales - •11,102 

Quccnslaud 9,626 

South  Australia 473 

Tasmauia 65 

New  Zealand 10,554 

Australasia £31,820 

*  InclutiTe  of  £5,7S0  for  nanJ  itation.  Port  Jsckton. 

The  total  loan  expenditure  by  each  colony  for  defence  purposes  to 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  1896-7  was  as  follows : — 


Colony. 


Amount 


Per  head. 


New  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria    

Queensland  

HouUi  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  ZcaUnd  

Australasia 


£ 
1,242,006 
98,299 
224,494 
235,885 
121,423 
923,781 


8.    d. 

18  11 

1     8 


9 
13 
14 


5 
1 
1 


25    9 


2,845,888 


13    3 


•  InelufllTe  of  £S1S,«70  for  bstsI  station.  Port  Jackson. 
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This  does  not  represent  the  whole  cost  of  the  fortifications,  as  large 
have  from  time  to  time  been  expended  from  the  general  revenues 
ci  the  colonies  in  the  construction  of  works  of  defence ;  the  amount  of 
soch  payments,  however,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  present  values  of  the  defence  works  in  the  various 
colonies  are  as  follow  : — 

New  South  Wales  £868,000 

Victoria 486,000 

Qncensland  125,000 

South  Australia  137,000 

Western  Australia 12,000 

Tasmania  103,000 

New  Zealand    417.0W) 

Australasia  £2,148,000 

In  1890  a  military  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Imperial  and 
the  different  Australian  Governments  to  take  evidence  and  report  on 
the  question  of  fortifying  King  Greorge's  Sound,  Hobart,  Thursday  Island, 
and  Port  Darwin  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  colonies.  The  com- 
mission visited  the  points  mentioned  during  1891,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  evidence  taken  fortifications  have  been  erected  at  King  George's 
Sound  and  Thursday  Island,  and  it  is  probable  that  similar  works  will 
be  begun  at  Hobart  and  Port  Darwin  in  the  near  future.  The  garrison 
of  the  batteries  in  King  George's  Sound  is  supplied  by  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  that  colony  bore  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment,  the  other  provinces  contributing  the  remainder  on  a  popu- 
lation basis.  The  cost  of  the  defences  at  Thursday  Island  was  shared 
by  the  different  colonies  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants. 
llie  forts  are  maintained  under  a  like  arrangement. 
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ON  the  26th  January,  1788,  Captain  Phillip  arrived  in  Sydney 
Harbour,  bringing  with  him  an  establishment  of  about  1,030 
people  all  told.  Settlement  soon  spread  from  the  parent  colony,  first  to 
Tasmania  in  1803,  and  afterwards  to  other  parts  of  the  continent 
and  to  New  Zealand.  At  the  end  of  1897  the  population  of  Austral- 
asia had  increased  to  4,410,151  persons,  thus  distributed  : — 


Colony. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

New  South  Walea 

709,360 
595,409 
271,372 
188,338 
110,359 
91,610 
384,703 

614,100 
580,8.39 
213,328 
174,706 
51,565 
80,109 
344,353 

1,323,460 

Victoria   

1,176,248 

Queensland 

484,700 

South  Australia 

363,044 

Western  Australia 

161,924 

Tasmania     

171,719 

729,056 

Australasia 

2,351,151 

2,059,000 

4,410,151 

If  to  these  numbers,  which  principally  comprise  the  people  of  European 
descent,  there  be  added  an  estimated  population  of  200,000  Australian 
aborigines  in  an  uncivilised  state  in  Western  Australia,  South  Australia, 
and  Queensland,  and  of  39,854  Maoris  in  New  Zealand,  the  total  iK>pu- 
lation  of  Australasia  at  the  end  of  1897  would  be  about  4,650,000. 

The  growth  of  the  population  of  Australasia  from  the  date  of  the 
first  settlement  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  An  oflicial  enumeration 
of  the  people  was  made  in  most  of  the  years  quoted  : — 


Year. 


population  of 
Australaiua. 


1788 
1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1S"»1 

187I» 


i.aio 

6.508 

ll,r>25 

3r»,6I0 

79.306 

211,095 

4:^,596 

1,2.V2,W4 

1,924,770 


Annual  Incruasc 

Year. 

1 

Population  of 

Annual  Increase 

per  cent. 

Australa»ia. 

per  cent. 

;    1881* 

2.742,550 

3-60 

1513 

!       1891* 

3,809,895 

3-34 

11-94 

1892 

3,985,273 

2-60 

5-88 

1       lvS93 

4,()G8„"02 

2-08 

8-34 

1894 

4,ir>'^.7<>0 

210 

10-28 

1S95 

4,2:vs,3:)0 

2  04 

7-36 

1S96 

4,3-23.2(K4 

200 

1 1  -30 

1897 

4,410,  ir>i 

2  01 

4-39 

1 
1 

Cciuus  population. 
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It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  colonies 
would  decline  as  the  population  increased,  and  such  has  been  the  case 
aioce  1851.  The  high  rate  of  increase  of  11*3  per  cent,  from  1851  to 
1861  was,  of  course,  due  to  the  gold  discovery,  which  proved  a  strong 
incentive  to  emigration  to  these  colonies.  The  high  annual  increase 
between  1831  and  1841  was  owing  to  the  policy  of  State-aided  immigra- 
tion  which  was  then  in  vogue.  Prior  to  this  period  the  high  average 
arose  from  the  small  number  of  people  on  which  the  increase  was 
calculated 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  rate  of  increase  of  population  in 
coontries  which  are  undergoing  extensive  settlement : — 


Country. 


Period. 


Annual  rate  uf 
Increase. 


Argentine  Bepablic  

Cape  Colony  (European  or  white  races)... 

Braal    

Cknada 

ChiU 


1869-95 
1875-91 
1872-90 
1881-91 
1885-95 


2-33 
1-78 
l-«5 
112 

071 


The  population  of  Australasia,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1891,  had 
increased  threefold  since  1861,  and  nearly  twofold  since  1871,  while  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  for  the  whole  thirty  years  was  3 '78  per  cent. 
Taking  the  colonies  individually,  the  rate  of  increase  for  Queensland  was 
the  highest — a  circumstance  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  large  numbers 
introduced  under  the  system  of  State-aided  immigration  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  that  colony  for  many  years  ;  but  the  largest  numei-ical  increase 
was  that  of  New  South  Wales.  The  population  of  each  colony  (exclu- 
sive of  aborigines,  a  few  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoiia  excepted) 
at  the  last  four  census  periods  is  shown  below  : — 


Colony. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Annttal 

Increase 

percent, 

18011801. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

350.860 
640.  ,3-22 
30,059 
126,830 
15,691 
90,211 
99,021 

503,981 
731,528 
120,104 
185,626 
25,353 
101,785 
256,393 

1,924,770 

1                    1 
751,468  1,132,234 
862,346  1.140.405 

3-98 
2-52 

Queensland    

South  Australia. . . 
West'ni  Australia 
Tasmania   

21.3,525 
279,865 
29,708 
115,705 
489,933 

393,718 
320,431  , 
49,782 
146,667 
626,658 

8-95 
312 
3-92 
1-63 

New  Zealand 

6-34 

Australasia... 

1,252,994 

2,742,550  3,809,896 

3-78 

In  order  to  show  the  great  differences  in  the  growth  of  the  population 
fd  the  individual  colonies  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  appended  table 
has  been  prepared,  giving  the  population  at  the  end  of  each  year  since 
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1887.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  notice  that  during  the  ten  3rean 
Victoria  has  only  added  ]43,255  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
that  while  at  the  end  of  1890  its  population  was  greater  by  11,406 
than  that  of  New  South  Wales,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1897  the 
mother  colony  liad  the  greater  number  of  inhabitants  by  147,212. 
l>uring  the  first  six  months  of  1898  there  was  a  further  decrease  of 
6,81-t  persons  in  Victoria,  while  New  South  Wales  added  12,340  to  its 
populatiun  in  the  same  time : — 


v„.. 

Now  Soulh 

VIctorii. 

'^z- 

,«™'», 

AuxaJu. 

TMMUlla. 

Ntw 

Auitnl- 

IW 

i.<»M.a» 

t,m.m 

3MW. 

sos,aii 

tUea 

ixs.gss 

am.vii 

U6e.ittt 

l,31t,«10 

).nfl,^i- 

43t.,« 

.M.,^, 

ifll.92f 

"■'■"■ 

713.(I.W 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  increase  in  each  colony  during  th» 
tliirty-Hcven  years,  1861-97,  dixtinguisbing  the  natural  increase  arising 
from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  from  the  increase  caused  by  tho 
excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  : — 


Ex«-„,- 

Birth.  o«c 
Dattu. 

InimlitnUon 

Total  Il««M». 

618.643 
588,497 
184,883 
203.825 
22,592 
76.707 
384,051 

356,271 
49,904 

27i:-8l 
35,107 

)  24, 105 
7,2.17 

265,294 

2,079,198 

1,109,679 

Till'  infonufttion  conveyed  by  the  above  figures  is  im|x>rtant,  as  illus- 
tnttiii^  mil  only  the  movement  of  population  but  also  the  effect  upon 
iiiinii);nitiiiii  iif  local  influences,  such  as  the  attraction  of  lilieral  luid 
laws,  (111-  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  jierraanence  of  employment,  and  the 
iH>lii'V  (if  assisted  immigration.  But  a  bare  statement  of  the  gross 
iricn'HNo  to  each  colony  from  immigration  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  since 
the  original  density  of  population  must  be  deemed  a  factor  ad^cting 
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tlie  carrent  of  immigration.  The  following  figures  show  the  density  of 
pqpuJation  in  each  colony  at  various  dates  corresponding  with  those 
giTen  in  a  preceding  table  : — 


New  South  Wales 


Victoria 


QueeiiBland 

Soath  Australia. 


Western  Australia 


Tasmania 


New  Zealand 


Australasia , 


113 

1-62 

2-42 

615 

8*32 

9-81 

0-04 

018 

0-32 

014 

0-20 

0-31 

0  02 

0-03 

0-03 

3-44 

3*88 

4-41 

0-95 

2-45 

4-69 

0-41 

0*63 

0-89 

3-65 
12*98 
0*59 
0-35 
0-05 
6-59 
6-00 


1-24 


At  the  close  of  the  year  1897  the  population  of  Australasia,  including 
the  native  races,  only  reached  a  density  of  1-51  persons  per  square 
mile — a  rate  which  is  far  below  that  of  any  other  civilised  country ;  and 
excluding  Australian  aborigines  and  Maoris,  the  density  was  not  more 
than  1  *43  per  square  mile.  But  a  comparison  of  the  density  of  population 
in  Australasia  with  that  in  older  countries  of  the  world  is  of  little 
practical  use,  beyond  affording  some  indication  of  the  future  of  these 
colonies  when  their  population  shall  have  reached  the  proportions  to 
be  found  in  the  old  world.  The  latest  authoritative  statements  give 
the  density  of  the  populations  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world  as 
follows : — 


Continent. 

Area  in  square  Miles. 

Population. 

Persons  per 
square  mile. 

Europe 

Afia 

3,742,000 

17,101,000 

11,510,000 

14,805,000 

3,457,000 

1,732,000 

372,925,000 
830,558,000 
170,050,000 
132,718,000 
5,907,000 
82,000 

99-66 
48*57 

A£rica  

14*77 

America 

8*96 

Aottnlasia  and  Pacific  Islands. 
Polar  Regions 

1*71 
0-05 

The  World 

52,347,000 

1,512,240,000 

28-89 
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From  the  earliest  jears  of  settlement  there  was  a  steady  if  not  a 
powerful  stream  of  immigration  into  these  colonies,  but  in  ISdl, 
memorable  for  the  finding  of  gold,  the  current  was  swollen  by  tbousands 
of  men  in  the  prime  of  life  who  were  attracted  to  the  shores  of  Australia 
by  the  hope  of  speedily  acquiring  wealth.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
those  new  arrivals  settled  in  the  new  colony  of  Victoria,  which  had 
just  been  separated  from  New  South  Wales,  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards A^ictoria  had  an  unprecedented  addition  to  its  population.  The 
vast  changes  which  took  place  will  be  evident  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
1850,  just  prior  to  the  gold  rush,  the  |)opulation  of  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  New  South  Wales  was : — 

Port  Phillip  (afterwards  Victoria) 76,162 

Remaining  portion  of  the  Colony   189,341 

While  five  years  afterwards  the  population  of  the  two  colonieu  was : — 

Victoria 364,324 

New  South  Wales 277,579 

Victoria  enjoyed  the  advantage  in  population  and  increased  its  lead 
yearly  until  187 1,  when  its  inhabitants  exceeded  in  number  those  of  New 
South  Wales  by  no  less  than  229,654.  But  from  that  time  almobt  every 
year  sliowed  a  nearer  approach  in  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  ci 
the  two  colonies,  until  at  the  census  of  1891  Victoria  had  only  a  lead 
of  8, 1 7 1 ,  while  at  the  end  of  that  year  New  South  Wales  had  tiie 
gn*ttter  |»opulation  by  about  7,600.  By  the  end  of  1897  the  parent 
colony  had,  aH  pointed  out  on  a  previous  page,  increased  its  lead  to 
over  147,000,  while  the  following  six  mouths  increased  the  gap  to 
166,300. 

QuecnHland  and  New  Zealand,  and  WeHtem  Australia  also  in 
riHM»iit  years,  likewise  owe  much  of  their  remarkable  progress  to  the 
diw'overy  of  goltL  In  New  Zealand  the  gold  fever  broke  out  in  1861, 
wliiMi  the  population  numbered  only  99,021,  and  the  i>eriod  of  its 
activity  rxtendiHl  over  many  years.  At  the  census  taken  in  1891  the 
|M>puluti<)n  hml  reached  626,658  souls,  exclusive  of  Maoris,  or  fully  six 
tiiiieM  that  of  1861.  In  Queensland  the  attractive  force  of  the  gold- 
lioldM  >VHH  exerted  at  a  later  date,  and  it  may  still  \te  considered  a 
pow««rfiil  fa«-tor  in  Rtimulatin*;  the  growth  of  p>pulation  in  that  colony; 
while  th«*  (l(»vt?l()pment  of  Western  Australia  during  the  last  five  years 
has  Uth  wholly  due  to  the  gold  deptxsits  discovcre<l  in  lliat  colony,  the 
populatiini  increasing  from  the  small  number  of  65,064  at  the  end  of 
iSlKi  to  161,924  at  the  end  of  1897. 

Mueli  of  tln»  increase  of  population,  especially  in  the  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales,  QufttMisland,  and  New  Zealand,  was  due  to  the  State  policy 
ol'  aviihtfd  iinniigration.     The  following  table  shows  the  numl>er  of  all 
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nuaignuits  introduced  into  the  colbnies  either  whoHy  or  pai*tlj  at  the 
apeofie  of  the  State,  to  the  end  of  1897  : — 


Colony. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Quaeoaland 

Soath  Australia .... 
Western  Australia. 

Tumania 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 


Prior  to  IB81. 

1881  to  1897. 

Total. 

177,234 

140,102 

52,399 

88,050 

889 

18,965 

•100,920 

34,724 

211,958 
140,102 

111,278 

7,298 

5,848 

2,734 

14,658 

163,677 

05,348 

6,737 

21,699 

♦116,578 

578,559 

176,540 

755,099 

•  Exchuive  of  number  prior  to  1870,  of  which  no  reoord  can  be  found. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increa.%  of  population  by  excess  of 
immigration  over  emigration  for  the  four  decennial  periods  ended 
1890,  and  for  the  period  of  seven  years  1891  to  1897  : — 


Colony. 

1 

18&1-«)L            1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1891-07. 

KcvSonth  Wales. 

123,097 
398,753 

t 
33,024 
6,870 
6,767 

45,539 
38,935 
68,191 
17,949 
5,319 
•3,228 
118,637 

109,341 

•12.672 

73,849 

34,569 

•339 

♦1,427 

132.976 

164,205 

112,093 

101,530 

♦17.000 

10,170 

5,672 

0.4iil 

3i.  loo 

VKtoria 

♦8S,452 

Q"i<«iii]iind 

28,191 

Sooth  Australia  

•411 

Watsm  Australia. 

106,682 

gn • 

6,320 

Kcv  Zealand 

44,742 

20.801 

Australasia 

613,253 

291,342 

1 

336,297        386,021      112,319 

1 

•  DeotiUM  excess  of  emijprants.        t  Included  in  New  South  Wales  figures. 

Taking  the  last  seventeen  years,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table 
that  no  colony  exhibits  uniformity  in  the  immigration  returns,  some  of 
tlie  provinces  even  showing  an  excess  of  departures  duriug  several 
rears;  but,  with  the  exception  of  South  Australia,  all  the  colonies 
show  substantial  increases  from  immigration  over  the  whole  {xniod. 
If,  however,  the  last  seven  years  be  made  the  basis  of  comparison,  U 
viU  be  foand  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  ino>ement 
of  population,  Victoria  having  actually  lost  88,452  j)er8ons  by  tin 
of  departures,  while  Western  Australia  gained  108,682  during 
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the  same  period.  The  only  other  tcAony  vhich 
iraa  South  Australia,  the  deci-ease  since  16! 
persons : — 


4  net  km 
to  411 


TMir. 

N.W  South 

VIetoiu. 

Qui-oni- 

s™ts 

WMtam 

Wen 

At-Ull- 

Vilo. 

liDd, 

AiutnllL 

minit 

■*■ 

IS81 

16,673 

4.976 

4,009* 

12,055 

401 

1.166 

1,970 

33,238 

1882 

16,03i 

6,563 

17,043 

3,679' 

94 

587 

2.375 

39.017 

'  1883 

27.278 

6,597 

34.371 

4,266 

436 

689 

8.65T 

S2,2M 

1884 

23,044 

8,525 

18,620 

275 

871 

816 

7,724 

60.775 

1885 

24,829 

9,027 

7,056 

9.280* 

2.757 

35.8!I» 

1886 

18,073 

15,436 

7.095 

8.819' 

3.738 

302' 

199' 

39.623 

1887 

7.202 

15,445 

11,527 

3.008' 

2,019 

1.797 

211 

35,223 

18SS 

6,633 

25,757 

5,651 

8,325* 

1.196- 

383" 

10,548* 

17,589 

1869 

8,241 

9,794 

4.340 

2,.346' 

578 

1,172 

701* 

SI.07S 

1890 

15,208 

»,973 

76*" 

1,861 

1,571 

418 

2,795* 

25,5« 

1891 

20,268 

4.538 

16S* 

6,078 

4.592 

3.745' 

39.3M 

6.720 

12,285' 

1,330 

4,107 

4,472 

2.371" 

4,958 

6,931 

1893 

1.400 

13,411' 

2.303 

4,025 

5,223 

1,865» 

10,412 

8.087 

1894 

4.300 

13,731' 

4,177 

930*  15.966 

118 

2.253 

12,153 

1S95 

2,560 

15.422* 

6,B73 

1.60I*j]S.394 

398 

895 

10,897 

1896 

807' 

23,271- 

3,257 

3.150*  35,949 

2.578 

3,278 

17.744 

1897 

«,837 

I4,870* 

3.631 

2.8W|  22,000 

2,870 

2,752 

17,12» 

Aqes  of  the  People. 
At  the  census  of  1891  the  average  age  of  the  population  of  Anstmludk 
was  2'1'4  years ;  the  average  age  of  the  males  was  25'5  years,  and  that 
of  the  females  233  years.  Taking  the  colonies  separately,  it  will  be 
Ken  from  the  following  table  that  the  oldest  population  was  that  <it 
Victoria,  with  an  average  of  25-6  years;  and  the  youngest  that  of 
Queensland,  with  an  average  of  23*7  years.  The  male  population  of 
Western  AuHtralia  had  the  highest  age  average,  namely,  27*6  yean^ 
owing  to  the  large  influx  of  adult  males  some  few  years  before^ 
attmcted  thithev  by  the  discoveries  of  gold  at  Kiniberley  and  eW 
where.  The  youngest  male  populations  were  in  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australia,  averaging  25-1  and  24'7  years  rcs|>ectively.  The 
youngest  female  population  was  found  in  Queensland,  where  the 
average  was  21 '5  years;  while  the  oldest  was  in  Victoria,  averaging 
24-6  years  :— 

Colanf,  Halu.  Fsmalu.  Pcnon*. 

New  South  Wales  251  225  23-9 

Victoria    26-5  24-6  25-6 

QueeiuiUDcl  25-2  21-5  237 

South  Auitndu 247  23'8  243 

WraUra  AustMli* 27-6  22-0  253 

TumuiU 25-6  23-7  84-7 

N«wZe«l»nd   25-2  23'4  M-| 

26-6  334  »■« 
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In  considering  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same 
arerage  maj  be  due  to  opposite  causes  ;  for  instance,  a  large  middle-age 
population  with  a  small  proportion  of  children  and  old  people,  as  in 
Queensland,  gives  much  the  same  result  as  a  large  population  at  the 
dependent  ages  and  a  small  proportion  of  those  at  the  supporting  ages, 
as  in  Tasmania.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  males  at  the 
dependent  ages  from  infancy  to  15  years ;  at  the  supporting  ages  from 
15  to  65  ;  and  in  the  old  age  group,  from  65  years  upwards  : — 


Dependent  Afres  up 
to  15  yean. 

Supporting:  Afi^os, 
15  and  under  05. 

Old  AiTM, 
65  and  over. 

Colony. 

Number. 

Percentatro 

of  Hale 
Population. 

Number. 

Percentage 

of  Male 
Population. 

Number. 

Percentage 

of  Male 
Population. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria 

1 

217,991       35-85 

i 

199,599  !     33-37 

373,346 

374,871 

145,960 

97,293 

20,148 

44,256 

197,979 

61-41 
62-68 
65-22 
58-33 
67*60 
57-06 
59-48 

16,666 
23,619 
3,639 
5,504 
1,094 
4,301 
8,367 

2-74 
3 '95 

QoaemUnd    

Soath  Aoatralia    ... 
Western  Aaatralia. . 
TaMiianift   

74,180 

64,004 

8,565 

29,003 

126,531 

33-15 
38-37 
28-73 
37-39 
38-01 

1-63 
3-30 
3-67 
5-55 

Xew  Zealand 

2-51 

719,873 

35-34 

1,253,853 

61-56 

63,190 

310 

It  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page  that  during 
certain  years,  notably  1885  to  1891,  there  was  an  exodus  of  population 
from  New  Zealand,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  the  persons  who 
kft  being  mainly  able-bodied  men  in  search  of  employment.     It  is  only 
leaaonabie,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  males  of  the  su]>porting  ages  in 
tkoae  colonies  should  be  below  the  average.     The  reverse  is  the  case  in 
Western  Australia,  where  the  proportion  of  dependent  males  is  smaller 
than  in  any  other  colony,  while  the  proportion  of  men  of  the  supporting 
iges  is  greater.     These  facts  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  immigration 
into  Western  Australia  of  large  numbers  of  adult  males,  many  of  whom 
probably  came  from  one  of  the  three  colonies  first  mentioned.     The  high 
birth-rate  of  New  South  Wales  accounts  for  the  larger  proportion  of 
persons  of  dependent  ages  as  compared  with  Victoria,  but  at  the  sup- 
porting ages  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  tw^o  colonies.   With 
regard  to  the  old  age  group,  the  proportion  in  Queensland,  1*63  per  ceiit, 
11  andoubtedly  low.     Tasmania,   with  5*55  per  cent.,  has  the  largest 
proportion   of  aged  inhabitants ;    Victoria  comes  next  with   3-95  per 
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c«t)t  ;  while  tha  proportion  of  iDbabibuiU  of  65  years  and  over  in  Kew 
South  Wales  is  cmly  2*74  per  cent.,  or  on»-half  of  the  proportion  ahowB 
by  Tasmania. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  quinquennial  periods,  the  ages  of  the 
people  in  each  of  the  Australasian  colonies : — 


Aku. 

South 

tleUirk. 

"S" 

South 

W«t«ni 

AuMnlia. 

».„-. 

JS^ 

ItALn. 

83.6W 

vs.isj 

3»,4;a 

42.266 

7i.*n 

M.iao 

V1.K7 

6,S71I 

<»,<« 

Mloli 

n.MO 

ss.nu* 

1».MM 

6,264 

«0.7«S 

IS  to  a) 

u.9n 

la.aos 

isImb 

^•ii 

7j)rs 

to  tots 

6T.IW 

eslm 

w.ofti 

lalsso 

3.S71 

7^M 

iH;44fi 

SStoM 

M,7S! 

^■** 

is.Jp 

1,M4 

23,7W 

3.INW 

mm 

lolns 

1s!m3 

ioIjm 

Lwa 

4:4S7 

20.W4 

31,M7 

12.217 

MIB 

IS  low 

l.Bff 

ihIsm 

J.HO 

^SBS. 

ia!sM 

GSloW 

ie,wi 

K.M4 

4.IS1 

»,«« 

eutoS6 

ii.M* 

S.S1W 

'814 

as  to  JO 

a,Mt 

i.;ra 

l|4M 

iism 

4.WT 

I'.im 

l.<i7tt 

aTj 

i:4oa 

ifiii 

2.M7 

i.ias 

«).Dd.pWUd.    

l,8a7 

»,0S6 

w 

TtoUlllilM  .... 

«U9.0tO 

»!,«» 

j^:«_ 

l«1.801 

a».8u7 

n.600 

StUIT 

FENtLO. 

l-licl«5,«™ 

»,8:4 

H.aaa 

W.SH 

71^((I7 

in.iM 

Kh97S 

(i^we 

B.),9D7 

la;u.l 

tm 

8.17S 

imas 

2,071 

KM 

SUtoIS 

fi-iiiss 

l)k7U 

%Ufi 

*«.«73 

m!«d 

liiaM 

iiiW 

lisM 

asm 

a.4ia 

3[)tn3& 

ItlOl 

maw 

4.«» 

I7.«£3 

3SIO*J 

ftwus 

AMS 

H.IUU 

S.«43 

ia,i» 

K,MO 

i,7M 

1S.IW 

45IOG0 

uino 

S,.'.17 

2.;u<i 

ll.KU 

14,(IB! 

luiw) 

i.tttl 

tiu 

tMMO 

UtoSU 

in.7si 

l^taJ 

i.mt 

3.BS7 

WtoCS 

7.(177 

a,iM 

MI 

4.471 

«tti-CI 

\Mi 

SM 

t,MH 

roto75 

s^nss 

TW 

ilm 

WtOPO 

1.9W 

!.gn7 

»»l 

ssn 

a 

«■■"■"»"* 

ij;3 

l,Mlt 

« 

!S3 

WP 

loUIF 

€ipd(a.... 

6U.H1 

i.l.7Sl 

1W.K» 

iu,oao 

ie,t»7S 

eo.io7 

2oi.iai 

The  period  from  20  to  40  years  is  considered  the  "  soldier's  age,"  ■> 
men  of  such  ages  would  be  the  first  to  be  called  upon  for  the  defence  of 
the  countr}'  in  case  of  war.  At  the  census  of  1601  Australasia  had  a 
force  of  nearly  700,000  men  to  draw  upon  for  this  purpose,  of  whom 
New  South  Wales  would  hare  contributed  209,589,  Victoria  206,181, 
Queensland  8G.7G6,  South  Australia  &3,964,  Western  Aa8tnli&  12,109, 
Tasmania  25,1:15,  and  New  Zealand,  94,042. 

I'he  female  population  of  AuKtralasift  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
into  three  divisions,  namely,  dependent  ages,  from  infancy  to  Id  years  ; 
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Tcprodiictive  ages,  from  15  to  45 ;  and  those  over  45  years  of  age.     The 
wmberB  of  eadi  class  in  the  several  provinces  are  shown  below:  — 


ColoDy. 


Dependent 
up  to  16  yeajTt. 


Beproduotive  ages. 
16  and  under  46. 


Ages  of  45  years 
and  over. 


i 


o  9  a 

li| 

0-*  ^ft« 


'A 


9  9  B 

111 
111 


§< 


2 


Hvw  South  Walefc 

Tictoria 

Qiinfinliful 

SoBth  Australia   « 

Wcftern  Australia 

Ttamania 

Ktv  Zealand 

Anstialasia , 


213,198 

41-32 

239,503 

46-42 

63,2,50 

195,315 

36  05 

262,512 

48-46 

83,924 

72,407 

42-61 

79,391 

46-72 

18,141 

62,174 

40-47 

68.796 

44-78 

22,660 

8,354 

41-82 

9,313 

46-62 

2,308 

28,327 

40-99 

30,598 

44-28 

10,182 

123,889 

4217 

131,451 

44-74 

38,441 

703,664 

39-89 

821,564 

46-57 

238,906 

12-26 
15-49 
10-67 
14-75 
11-56 
14-73 
13-09 

13-54 


The  female  population,  it  will  be  seen,  is  distributed  among  the  various 
cokmies  in  much  more  even  proportions  than  the  male  population. 
Victoria  has  the  smallest  ratio  of  dependent  females,  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  those  of  reproductive  ages,  and  the  highest  relative  number 
of  females  over  the  reproductive  age.  The  rates  for  the  other  provinces 
•w  remarkably  even,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western 
Anstralia  having  almost  an  identical  proportion  of  reproductive  females, 
while  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  are  nearly  equal  at 
a  slightly  lower  rate. 

Births. 

The  total  number  of  births  in  each  colony  and  the  rate  per  thousand 
ill  the  population  during  the  year  1897  are  shown  in  the  following 
tibk:— 


Ckriony. 

Births. 

Birth-rate. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUL 

New  South  Wales 

18,989 
16,005 
7,277 
4,897 
2,036 
2,483 
9,600 

18,258 
15,207 
7,036 
4,665 
1.985 
2,200 
9,137 

37,247 

31,302 

14,313 

9,562 

4,021 

4,683 

18.737 

28-42 

Victoria  

26-62 

Queensland     

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

29-92 
26-44 
26-82 

Tasmania 

27-72 

New  Zealand 

25-96 

Australasia 

61,287 

58,578 

119,865 

27-45 

• 
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The  number  of  births  in  each  colony  and  in  the  whole  of  Australasia 
in  quinquennial  periods  from  1861  to  1895,  and  in  the  two  jean 
1896-97,  was  as  follows  : — 


Ck>Ionj. 

1861-65. 

1866-70. 

1871-75. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 

18d6>90. 

1891-96. 

1806-07. 

New  South  Wales  .. 
Victoria 

79,958 
123,853 
11,761 
30,472 
3,352 
15,454 
26,611 

92,643 
131,052 
22,622 
35,067 
3,724 
14,679 
46,770 

106.543 
136.368 
29,279 
36,386 
4,033 
15,313 
59,801 

127.572 
132,347 
37.535 
46.310 
4,611 
17,165 
88,205 

158,965 
140,2.'>8 
48,979 
56.618 
5,446 
21,425 
96,482 

188.900 

172,307 

70.150 

58,200 

7,606 

23,710 

107,566 
180,852 
72,863 
53.003 
10,242 
S4.7M 

78,768 
68,480 

Queensland 

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia. . 
Tasmania 

28.880 

19.610 

6,808 

0.286 

New  Zealand   

94,071        01,410 

S7.S40 

290,961 

346.557 

387,820 

453,745 

528,173 

609,434 

630,820 

2S8p611 

The  average  birth-rates  of  each  colony  for  the  same  periods  were 
follow : — 


Colony. 


1861-65. 


1866-70. 


1871-75.  ,  1876-80.  '  1881-85. 


1886-00. 


1801*05. 


1886-07. 


New  South  Wales  . .  i  42-71 

Victoria    •  4330 

Queensland 43*07 

South  Australia  ....;  4414 

Western  Australia . .  39-07 

Tumauia '  33*80 

New  Zealand  38-<2 

Anstndasia 41-92 


40-70 
39-27 
43-91 
40-60 
33-86 
29-65 
42-28 


30-05 
35-60 
40-81 
37-24 
31-30 
29-72 
40-02 


39-84  '       37-34 


38*53 

87-65 

31-43 

90-76 

96-72 

96-37 

38-28 

38  52 

32-97 

84-57 

31-54 

85-02 

41-32 

96-50 

96-38 

85-21 

96-96 
32-72 
98-81 
34-48 
96-88 
94-50 
31-22 


82-72 
81-00 
84-11 
31-22 
80-76 
82*17 
27*66 


84-49         81*35 


M-07 


27  tS 
2S-tA 
27-M 
26*15 


S7-S0 


Particulars  relating  to  illegitimate  births  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
headed  "  Social  Condition." 

Deaths. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  deaths  and  the  rate 
per  thousand  of  the  population  during  the  year  1897  : — 


Colooy. 


Deaths. 


Females.    >      TotaL 


Death-rate. 


New  South  Wales 

VictorU  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    .. 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

Australasia 


10*88 
12-87 
11-33 
11-18 
17-63 
11-58 
9-14 


11-46 
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Tlie  number  of  deaths  in  each  colony  and  in  the  whole  of  Australasia, 
in  quinquennial  periods  from  1861  to  1895,  and  in  the  two  years 
1896-97,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Ooloiij. 

1861-66. 

1866-70. 

1871-76. 

1876-80. 

1881-86. 

1886-90. 

1891-96. 

1896-97. 

Stv  Sooth  Wftkt  .. 
Vkterfe 

81,561 

49,452 
5,761 

10,840 
1,899 
6,968 

10,001 

86,466 

56,186 
9,312 

12,963 
1,711 
6,962 

18,328 

40,909 
60,760 
12,860 
16,476 
2,068 
8,060 
19,364 

53,256 
62,811 
17,284 
18,026 
2,008 
8,994 
26,264 

66,103 
66,811 
26,781 
21,616 
2,709 
9,790 
29,074 

71,467 
84,648 
28,040 
19,361 
8,832 
10,389 
29,746 

76,802 
82,066 
26,681 
20,636 
6,430 
10,123 
83,626 

30,103 
80,842   . 

•■■yi  Aoftrmlla  .... 
VcHerB  AuBtmli*.. 
Tbwnlii 

11,068 
8,127 
4,663 
3,848 

SOTrZMknd  

13,027 

AvstnlMi*  .... 

116,967 

186,878 

168,494 

187,628 

221,834 

246,973 

266,062 

101,678 

The  average  death-rates  of  each  colony  for  the  periods  shown  in  the 
aboTe  table  are  given  below ;  but  the  statement  does  not  afford  a  just 
ecMnpariaon  between  the  colonies,  as  no  account  is  taken  of  the  ages  of 
tlie  people : — 


Ooloay. 

1861-66. 

1866-70. 

1871-75. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1891-96. 

1896-97. 

Xkv  Soolh  Wales  .. 

16-86 

16-06 

14-99 

16-09 

16*66 

13-80 

12*72 

11*68 

Tldorte 

17-36 
21-06 

16*62 
18-07 

16-64 
17-94 

14-92 
16-90 

14-66 
19-10 

1607 
15*52 

14^ 
12-44 

1310 

Q-„,.|,„,| 

11-71 

flWtll    ftTlltlnllt 

16-70 

16-01 

15-88 

14-90 

14-71 

12-56 

12*08 

11-28 

VMUraAi»tnU».. 

1631 

16*66 

16-08 

14*32 

17*19 

16-97 

16*31 

17-30 

T^ianli  

15-20 

14-06 

16-64 

16-52 

16*00 

15-16 

13*18 

11*68 

ScvZcakud   

14-36 

12-05 

12-93 

11-83 

11-00 

9-87 

1014 

9-12 

Aartnhiria  .... 

16-76 

16-62 

16-26 

15-04 

14-79 

13-96 

12*68 

11-76 

Compared  with  European  countries  the  Australasian  colonies  occupy 
a  very  favourable  position  in  respect  to  both  birth  and  death  rates.  The 
AuBtralasian  birth-rate  is  high,  and  in  European  countries  where  it  is 
lii^er  it  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  subjoined  table,  that  the 
death-rate  is  so  considerably  in  excess  that  the  difference  between 
the  two,  representing  the  gain  to  each  country  by  natural  inci*ease, 
ia  largely  in  favour  of  Australasia.     In  the  case  of  Sweden  the  figures 
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giren  cover  the  period  of  nine  yean  from  1887  to  1895  ;  for  all  oiher 
oonntries  they  refer  to  the  ten  years  1887-96  : — 


Country. 

Birth  Rate. 

Death  Rate. 

ExoeM  off  Births 

per  1,000 

liuiabitanta. 

New  South  Wales 

Victori* 

33-03 
31-15 
34-01 
31-63 
28-61 
3218 
28-41 

12-79 
14-71 
12-88 
11-95 
14-83 
13-57 
9-77 

20-24 
16-44 

Oueensland 

21-13 

Soath  Australia 

19-68 

Western  Australia 

13-78 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

18-61 
18-64 

Australasia 

31-68 

12-88 

18-80 

EIngland  and  Wales  

Scotland 

30-67 
30-87 
22-92 

18-57 
18-78 
18-07 

12-11 
1209 

Ireland 

4-85 

United  Kingdom 

29-74 

18-53 

11-21 

Prance.. 

22-60 
36-32 
2903 
33-10 
87-66 
42-02 
27-97 
36-67 
30-74 
30-36 
27-92 

21-97 
23-30 
19-80 
19-57 
28-10 
31-56 
20-a5 
25-97 
18-38 
16-76 
16-48 

0-63 

Germany 

13-02 

Belorium    

9-23 

Netherlands    

13-53 

Austria    

9-56 

Huniiarv 

10-46 

Switzerland    

7-92 

Italy 

10-70 

Denmark 

12-36 

Norway    

13-60 

Sweden    

11-44 

No  l>ctter  testimony  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  of  Australasia  conlcl 
be  obtained  than  i.s  afforded  by  these  figures.  There  are,  of  coarse^ 
various  circumstances  other  than  climatic  which  would  tend  to  mftke 
the  mortality  lighter  in  these  than  in  older-settled  countries,  but  when 
all  possible  allowances  are  made  for  such  circumstances  a  comparison 
between  these  colonies  and  the  countries  of  Europe  is  still  signi^cantly 
favourable  to  Australasia. 


Indexes  of  Mortality. 

So  far  consideration  has  only  been  given  to  the  actual  death-rates 
they  are  obtained  by  taking  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  deaths 
bears  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
the  death-rate  of  a  country  is  affected  by  more  than  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  sanitary  condition  of  its 
cities  and  towns  and  villages  has  been  brought,  and  the  nature  of  the 
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industrial  pursuits  of  its  people.  Actuarial  science  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  when  a  male  child  is  born  in  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  it  may  expect  to  live  until  it  is  49*60  years  old ;  if  it  survives 
until  it  is  2  years  of  age,  it  may  expect  to  live  56*37  years  ;  while  as  it 
jn^ws  oldor  the  expectation  of  life  gradually  diminishes  until  at  90  years 
of  age  the  man  may  count  upon  but  2*54  years  of  life.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  a  country  which  has  a  large  proportion  of  young  people 
will,  other  things  being  equal,  have  a  lower  death-rate  than  another 
which  has  a  comjiaratively  large  proportion  of  old  persons.  It  is  this 
fact  that  statistical  science  now  seeks  to  take  into  account  in  establishing 
the  rates  of  mortality  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
practicable  to  base  a  rate  on  any  table  showing  the  expectation  of  life 
at  successive  ages ;  but  it  is  practicable  to  select  a  country,  divide  its 
population  into  certain  age-groups,  and  ascertain  the  mortality  of  all 
countries  on  the  assumption  that  the  ages  of  the  population  of  each  hold 
the  same  proportions  to  the  total  inhabitants  as  do  those  of  the  selected 
country.  This  is  the  course  which  has  been  suggested  by  the  Interna- 
tional Statistical  Institute,  in  its  1895  session,  held  at  Berne.  It  has 
adopted  the  population  of  Sweden,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1890, 
as  the  standard,  and  divided  it  into  the  five  age-groups  of  under  1  year, 
1  year  and  under  20  years,  20  years  and  under  40  years,  40  years  and 
onder  60,  and  60  years  and  upwards,  obtaining  the  percentages  of  2*55, 
39-80,  26*96,  19*23,  and  11*46  respectively.  Applying  these  age  pro- 
portions to  the  population  of  each  of  the  Australasian  colonies  as 
ascertained  at  the  census  of  1891,  the  '^  index  of  moi*tality,''  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  actual  "  death-rate,"  is  found  as  given  bolow  for 
<?ach  of  the  last  seven  yeara  How  greatly  the  ages  of  the  people  cf  a 
country  afiect  its  mortality  will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  whereas 
in  1896  the  death-rates  of  the  colonies  ranged  from  9*10  in  New  Zealand 
to  16*53  in  Western  Australia,  or  7*43  per  thousand,  the  range  of  the 
indexes  of  mortality  was  only  4*47  per  thousand,  namely,  from  13*01  in 
New  Zealand  to  17*48  in  Western  Australia.  In  comparing  the  indexes 
of  various  years  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  composition  of  the 
popnlation  of  some  of  the  colonies,  notably  of  Western  Australia,  has 
changed  since  the  last  census  was  taken  : — 


Colony. 

1800. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Xew  Sooth  Wales 

Victoria  

16*51 
18*71 
17*29 
15*33 
15*11 
17*25 
12*87 

18-68 
19-48 
15-52 
16-75 
21*54 
18-01 
13-95 

15-65 
16-24 
15*82 
14-07 
18-94 
15-64 
13-59 

16-71 
16-73 
16-66 
16*10 
18-08 
15*43 
13-56 

16*32 
15-96 
16-29 
14-61 
16*65 
14*74 
14-44 

15*69 
16*39 
15*21 
14*36 
18-86 
13*40 
13-98 

16-45 
16-48 

Oofffinsland 

16-73 

ftMitb  AustraliA 

14-44 

Wcscem  Australia   ... 
Kev  Zealand.!.'!!".'.'.'.'.'. 

17-48 
13-89 
13-01 

Anstralasui 

16*68 

17-83 

15-47 

1616 

15-68 

15*49 

1571 

v> 


POPULATIOK. 


Ages  at  Death. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  ages  at  death  of  the  males  who  died 
during  the  year  1896  in  the  six  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria^ 
Queensland,  South  Australia  proper,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  k 
given  below.  The  returns  for  Western  Australia  do  not  distinguish  the 
aex  of  the  persons  who  died,  and  no  vital  statistics  are  published  lor  the 
Northern  Territory : — 


AgoaatDeaUu 

New 
Soath 
Wales. 

ViototJa. 

Qaaena* 
land. 

•Soath 
AnstnUa. 

*— K 

New 

ZealBod. 

TbteL 

Under  1  year   

2,424 

1.960 

793 

667 

223 

817 

6,761 

1  and  under  2  years.. 

468 

865 

168 

63 

80 

100 

1,1«8 

2        »•           8    „     ... 

141 

127 

64 

24 

10 

04 

400 

•         ••             4     „      . . 

77 

n 

66 

18 

11 

86 

288 

4        ft            6    „     .. 

65 

65 

84 

18 

6 

81 

210 

6        „         10    „     .. 

226 

196 

84 

44 

26 

100 

076 

10        „         15    „     .. 

160 

138 

68 

61 

28 

78 

6U 

18       •.         20    .,     .. 

247 

198 

UO 

61 

29 

122 

TOT 

20        „         25    ,.     .. 

263 

230 

185 

86 

82 

168 

008 

26      „       ao   „    .. 

309 

850 

228 

64 

39 

149 

1,M0 

«)        ,.          85    „     .. 

sn 

806 

199 

91 

29 

119 

1.129 

»        „          40    „     .. 

410 

844 

219 

88 

47 

146 

1,210 

40        »          46    .,     .. 

416 

206 

2M 

90 

81 

141 

M«8 

45        „          60    .,     .. 

427 

266 

168 

74 

98 

101 

um 

80        ,.          65    .,     .. 

460 

S37 

216 

86 

SO 

901 

1,820 

86        „          00    „     .. 

469 

488 

108 

180 

38 

S6T 

1,000 

80        „          65    ,.     .. 

64ES 

710 

194 

120 

61 

270 

1.888 

88        ..         70    ..     .. 

606 

8S9 

150 

112 

70 

264 

1,010 

TO       „         76    „     .. 

409 

027 

UO 

112 

90 

204 

1.801 

T6  y«acs and  upwards. . 

833 

1,044 

124 

238 

252 

831 

2;8tt 

Unap«!iitod 

6 

8 

22 

1 

3 

•••-•• 

Total  

9,256 

8,902 

3,674 

2,121 

1,108 

3,n6 

28,7V 

*  EzdusiTe  of  Northern  Territory. 


Similar  information  respecting  the  deaths  of  females  in  1896  is  giwi 
in  the  following  table  : — 


AgesatDcaih. 

New 

South 
Wales. 

Viotork. 

Ooeens- 
Ibnd. 

•South 
Austral^ 

TMmania. 

New 

Zsalaad. 

TMiL 

Vnder  1  year    

1  and  under  2  years. . 

2  ..         3     „    .. 
8         ,.         4     „    .. 
4          „          5     „     .. 
6          ..        10     „     .. 

10         ^        15     ..     .. 
15          „        20     „     .. 
20          „        25     ,.     .. 
25          „        SO     ..     .. 
30          ..        35     ,.     .. 
86          „        4iJ     „     .. 
40          „        45     „     .. 
45          „        60     „     .. 
80          „        65     „     .. 

65  „        60     „    ... 
00          „        65     „     .. 

66  „        70     „     .. 
TO          ..        75     ,.     .. 

76  and  tipwmrds  

Unspecified  

2,011 
421 
150 
89 
70 
194 
114 
207 
267 
290 
241 
,        298 
226 
215 
236 
256 
276 
234 
250 

•  *   •  • 

1,690 
8» 
116 
76 
47 
185 
110 
225 
274 
394 
385 
300 
244 
208 
249 
301 
412 
419 
365 
679 
6 

673 

186 

44 

88 

35 
67 
40 
66 
76 
84 
99 
97 
TO 
82 
80 
84 
83 
67 
66 
105 
1 

468 

88 
25 
23 
19 
46 
41 
78 
76 
83 

lOO 
9i 
63 
63 
66 
67 

107 
84 
81 

248 

•  •  •  • 

187 
80 
10 
6 
11 
17 
11 
25 
40 
49 
31 
41 
21 
26 
20 
34 
46 
44 
41 

104 

•  •  •  « 

62S 

106 

26 

41 

83 

86 

62 

186 

146 

130 

111 

108 

107 

98 

106 

169 

126 

136 

101 

233 

•  •  •  • 

6,541 
1,100 
078 
278 
SU 
£04 
008 
706 
878 
060 
907 

on 

7»l 
000 
TST 
000 

1.0M 
088 
800 

1,800 
0 

Total ,     6.583      |     6.i»12      |     2.071 

1.917 

793      1     2,666      |  S0.Stf     "^ 

•  ExctttitTa  of  NoKtham  Ttodtory. 
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The  ages  of  the  2,020  persons  who  died  in  Western  AustmliA  during 
1896  are  given  without  distinguishing  sex.  It  has  been  ))ossible, 
therefore,  to  include  them  in  the  following  tabic  of  the  total  deaths  of 
of  both  sexes;  bat  to  admit  of  their  inclusion  it  has  been 
to  alter  the  age-groups.  The  total  for  Australasia  is,  how* 
i««r,  exclusive  of  the  Northern  Territory  : — 


AtllMth. 


ft 


ly 


^      10    .. 
..        16     .. 


^        41)     „ 
^       70     .. 


Tout 


Nrw 
Kotitli 
Wi 


^'i'^*^    %1* 


niouth  Wovleni 

Aus-    I    Aui>- 

tnlML  !  tndiA. 


TM- 


K«w 


I 


•Aus- 


4.4S5 

1.480 
410 
t74 
464 

1.1S4 

i.as 

818 
•J,Ott 

ft 


2.540 
1.196 

an 

t4«( 

4«S 

1«1M 

2,S47 

i.ia 

l.ft48 

2.706 

18 


1.4M 
M4 
161 
108 
166 
673 
614 

l.OtfS 

tn 

f»4 


l.OLS 

UO  I 
318 
386  I 
637 
227  . 
ivtt 
679  : 
1 


613 

105 

21 

19 

68 

448 

3US 

317 

71 

63 

lOS 


I 


410 
114 

.a 

34 

64 

160 
148 
«7 
107 
114 
887 
3 


••••••' 


16,839 


16.714        6.646     '   4.U38    I   S.USO        l«y01 


a»4n 


1.4ft0 

lt.81S 

414 

4.160 

186 

l.t90 

130 

MM 

ftftT 

IJtl 

60t 

4.383 

4Tft 

4.670 

1.970 

8.6US 

406 

S.M7 

389 

2.966 

lat 

7.in 

•  •  •  • 

45 

61.689 


*  Ezduiiv*  of  lUrtfaern  T  rritoty. 


It  will  Im;  M-en  that  al)out  one-fourth  of  the  deaths  which  occurred 
daring  1896  were  thone  of  children  under  I  year.  The  total  number  of 
births  during  the  ycnr  was  119,865  ;  the  deaths  of  children  under  1 
jtmr  were,  therefore,  at  the  rate  of  107  for  every  1,000  births.  Deaths 
€d  all  children  under  5  years  numbered  16,978;  of  ))er8ons  5  years  of 
a|T  and  under  65  years,  24,349  ;  and  of  old  people  of  65  years  and 
apwarda,  10,217. 


Cai-ses  of  Deatu. 


The  STsipm  of  classifying  the  causes  of  death  adopted  in  the  Austral- 
cuionies  is  that  nrranged  by  Dr.  William  Ogle  on  the  liasis  of  the 
oid'-r  M'iit«'ni  of  I>r.  William  Farr,  his  predecessor  as  HegiHtrar-General 
<•{  England.  I'nder  this  chiKKitication  deaths  are  dividt*tl  into  seven 
rAamifff,  namely,  deaths  from  xyiiiotic  disi*ases,  from  parasitic  diK<*ases, 
frquD  diet«*tic  diseases,  from  constitutional  diseases,  from  developmental 
disMiaea,  from  local  diseases,  from  vioh*nce,  and  from  ill-defined  or 
aiiii|iecilied  causes.  As  the  returns  for  Western  AuHtralia  do  not  dia- 
tinmiiah  the  sex  of  the  persons  whone  deaths  wen*  recorded,  it  is 
mtKfmmry  to  omit  that  colony  from  the  tables  nhowing  fte|iarately  the 
canaai  of  deatlis  of  mah'M  and  females.  Statist  i(*s  for  the  Northern 
TcrritorT  are  not  available.  The  following  were  the  unsigned  causes  of 
ci<4ith  of  the  28,737   males  who  died  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria^ 
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Queensland,  South  Australia  proper,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1896  : — 


Classification. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Vic- 
toria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

* 

mania. 

New 
Zea- 
land. 

TotaL 

Specific  febrile  or  zymotic  diseases- 
Miasmatic  diseases  

680 

626 

8 

1 

40 

40 

411 

304 

8 

•  •  •  • 

28 
26 

178 

232 

34 

•  •  •  • 

80 
22 

100 

134 

1 

•  •  ■  ■ 

3 

23 

62 
27 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4 

5 

164 

176 

2 

■  ■  •  • 

20 
22 

1,485 

1,399 

48 

Diarrhoea]  diseases 

Malarial  difieasei 

Zooircnous  diseases 

1 

Venereal  diseases 

126 

Septic  diseases 

137 

Total    

1,1»6 

771 

496 

261 

9S 

374 

3,195 

Parasitic  diseases 

85 

86 

18 

9 

3 

6 

107 

Diflt^tio  diseases 

147 

98 

95 

15 

4 

46 

405 

Constitutional  diseases 

1,244 

1,684 

607 

353 

U8 

635 

4.681 

Developmental  diseases 

879 

761 

207 

228 

218 

287 

2.580 

Local  diseases- 
Diseases  of  nervous  svstem 

963 

7 

657 

1,163 

991 

12 

882 

7 

22 

29 

804 
7 

873 
1,229 
1.059 

16 
412 

•  •  •  • 

44 

82 

348 
2 
297 
482 
379 

n 

117 

2 

10 

11 

223 
6 
166 
233 
191 

5 

84 

2 

K 

4 

127 

•  •  •  • 

128 

128 

66 

1 
41 

•  ■  •  • 

6 
3 

427 
4 
891 
427 
843 

7 
16S 

1 
1.5 
14 

2,892 
26 
2,612 
S.602 
3,029 

62 

Diseases  of  organs  of  special  sense 

Diseases  of  circuIator\'  Kvstem 

Diseases  of  respiratory  svstcm 

Diseases  of  diirestive  system    

Diseases  of  ljiTii))hatic  system  and  duct- 
less irlands 

Diseases  of  urinarv  Hvstcm  

1,204 

12 

105 

98 

Diseases  of  orji^ans  of  (feneration 

Diseases  of  orf^ans  of  locomotion    

Diseases  of  integumentary  system 

Total    

4,223 

4,476 

1,609 

921 

600 

1,797 

13,626 

Violence — 

Accident  or  nctrliirence 

873 
28 

155 
1 
G 

601 
23 
90 

1 

•  •  •  • 

423 
10 
62 

•  •  •  ■ 

ICO 

6 

24 

•  •     «    a 

•  a      •    • 

96 

•  a     a    • 

11 

•  ■     •     • 

•  •     •     • 

407 

2 

58 

■  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

2.660 
69 

Homicide    

Suicide    

400 

Execution 

2 

Violent  deaths  not  classified    

e 

Total    

1,063 

715 

495 

190 

107 

467 

8,037 

Ill-defined  and  not  specified  causes    

470 

461 

67 

144 

60 

164 

1,356 

Grand  Total 

9.256 

8,902 

8,674 

2,121 

1,108 

3,776 

23,737 

♦  Exclusive  of  Northern  Territory. 

It  will  be  seen  that  local  diseases  accounted  for  nearly  one-half  of 
the  total  number  of  deaths,  or  for  13,526  out  of  28,737.  Next  in  order 
came  constitutional  diseases  with  4,531  deaths ;  zymotic  diseases,  with 
3,195  deaths ;  atid  violent  deaths  to  the  number  of  3,037,  of  which 
2,560  were  due  to  accident.  Developmental  diseases  were  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  death  in  2,580  cases,  dietetic  diseases  in  405  cases,  and 
parasitic  diseases  in  107  cases.  Deaths  from  ill-defined  or  not  specified 
causes  amounted  to  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  the  total,  numbering  no  lesa 
than  1,356. 
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A  similar  clasaification  of  the  causes  of  death  of  the  20,832  females 
who  died  in  the  six  colonies  during  1896  gives  the  following  results : — 


Oanificatkm. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Vic- 
toriA. 


Qneens- 
Und. 


South 

Ana- 

tnlia. 


Tas- 
nuknia. 


New 
Zea- 
land. 


Total. 


%«iSo  febrile  or  lymotic  diaeaiei 

Mianatic  diaeaaes 

BfeRfacDal  dieeasea 

Xakrial  diaeaaea 

Tfocraal  difceaaea 

ScfKio  diaeaaoa 

Total   

«• 

MS 

of  nervooa  ^ttem 

of  orgtaa  <rf  apecial  lenae 

of  cmmlatory  system    

of  respiratory  system    

of  digeative  system    

of  Ijrmphatic  system  and  duct- 

irlaiMs 

of  urinar}'  system  

of  organs  of  generation 

of  parturition 

of  organs  <rf  locomotion     .... 
of  integumentary  system 

Total   

Acrfclant  or  negligence 

Booicide  

Total    

and  not  qpedfled  causea  , 

Grand  Total 


462 

358 

494 

234 

4 

•  •  •  • 

19 

27 

112 

121 

1.091 

740 

38 

34 

05 


999 


613 


690 

11 

877 

742 

847 

7 

192 
37 

168 
11 

18 


3.100 


262 
15 
27 


304 


373 


6,583 


160 

179 

9 

6 

17 


361 


60 


33 


1,237 


291 


514 


678 

18 

646 

821 

1,004 

11 

225 
54 

121 
23 
24 


157 


222 
2 

149 

278 

263 

7 

58 
18 
55 

4 
14 


3.620        1,070 


225 
18 
26 


269 


114 
4 

8 


126 


338 


26 


6,812 


2.071 


95 

120 

»  •  •  • 

2 
76 


293 


11 


345  1 


213 


206  i 

8 
160 
182 
196 

3 

47 
11 
80 

7 
2 


851 


61 
2 

7 


70 


129 


1,917 


36 
21 

>  •  • 

8 
13 


78 


132 


93 


99 
1 
84 
97 
76 
2 

16 

2 

17 

1 

2 


397 


27 
1 
2 


163 

158 

>  •  •  • 

6 
23 


350 


11 


15 


571 


225 


818 
3 
261 
261 
244 
7 

51 
23 
77 
10 
9 


1.264 


106 

3 

12 


30 


61 


121 


99 


'93 


2,656 


1,264 

1.206 

13 

63 

362 


2,908 


101 


185 


3,575 


1,815 


2,213 
88 
1.677 
2.881 
2,629 
37 

589 

145 

468 

56 

69 


10.302 


795 
43 

82 


92 


1,026 


20,832 


Exclusive  of  Northern  Territory. 


As  in  the  case  of  the  deaths  of  males,  local  diseases  were  assigned  as 
tbe  cause  of  deaths  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  deaths  of  females, 
lelj,  in  10,302  out  of  20,832.  Next  came  deaths  from  constitutional 
3,575  ;  from  zymotic  diseases,  2,908  ;  and  from  developmental 
1,815.  Violent  deaths  were,  of  course,  far  less  numerous  than 
in  the  case  of  men,  numbering  920.  If  accidents  alone  be  considered, 
the  deaths  of  women  were  only  one-third  of  those  of  men,  namely,  795, 
af  compared  with  2,560.     Deaths  from  dietetic  diseases  numbered  185, 
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and  from  paruitio  diaeaaea,  101.     Death  from  ill-dafined  and  nnspBcified 
caniM  ware  recorded  as  1,036. 

In  the  following  table,  giving  the  causes  of  death  of   all  peraons 
in  1896,  it  has  been  possible  to  inclttde  Western  Aiutralia  : — 


l^Bi 


Dkrrhiul  <lii 
Muluikl  dlKUH  .... 
Zoagnoiu  illniiii .. 


VldtBt  dnlha  noi  daaiia^ ! ! ! 

TeUI 

lll-dilliMd  ud  not  ipsclll*!]  caius. 


O 


•  Eicluiin  of  Korthani  Tcrribuy. 

A  more  detailed  tabulation  of  the  causes  of  death  is  beyond  tbeac<^ 
of  this  work  ;  but  two  constitutional  disensM  merit  special  attentioo, 
namely,  phthisis  and  cancer.  The  deaths  from  phthisis  in  1896 
numbered  no  less  than  3,936,  or  at  the  rete  of  9182  per  100,000  ofdw 
population.  Victoria  bad  a  very  much  higher  rate  than  any  of  tb* 
other  province*,  the  deaths  from  plithisia  in  that  colony  representing 
1 31  1 9  per  100,000  inhabitanta,  aa  oompaied  with  9531  in  Qu« 
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ib»  ookmj  with  the  next  highest  rate.     The  figares  for  each  of  the 
provinoes  in  1896  are  given  helow  : — 


Oekny, 


Per 

100,000  of 

population 


New  Soath  Walea.. 

Victori*  

Qaeemland    

Sonth  Australia*  .. 
Western  Auafenlia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

Australasia* 


613 

414 

1,027 

824 

604 

1,428 

317 

127 

444 

153 

155 

308 
83 

49 

64 

113 

279 

244 

523 

3,926 

79-76 
121  19 
95-21 
87-01 
69-40 
69-12 
74-03 

91-82 


*  Exclusive  of  Northern  Territory. 


Victoria,  also,  had  the  highest  rate  of  deaths  from  cancer,  namely, 
66*96  per  100,000  of  the  population  ;  and  Western  Australia  the  lowest 
— 25*09  for  100,000  inhabitants ;  with  Queensland  next,  with  a  rate  of 
39-24.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  cancer  in  each  colony  in  1896, 
tiie  rate  per  100^000  inhabitants,  is  given  below  : — 


Cohmy. 


PerBODS. 


Per 

100,000  of 
population 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  

Queensland    

South  Australia*  . 
Western  Austzalia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

Australasia*  . 


327 

294 

621 

422 

367 

789 

107 

76 

183 

98 

88 

186 
30 

49 

46 

95 

205 

184 

389 

2,293 

48*22 
66-96 
39-24 
52*55 
2509 
5811 
55  07 

53-63 


*  Exduaive  of  Northern  Territory* 

In  comparison  with  the  other  colonics,  Victoria,  however,  had  a  very 
■mail  rate  of  mortality  from  diarrhoDal  diseases,  namely,  45-66  per 
100,000  of  population,  as  compared  with  79-21  per  100,000  in  New 
Soath  Wales,  88*13  in  Queensland,  71*76  in  South  Australia,  and 
107 "87  in  Western  Australia.  Tasmania  had  the  very  low  rate  of  29-36, 
aad  New  Zealand  was  only  slightly  higher  than  Victoria,  namely,  47  *28 
100,000  inhabitants.  In  fatal  accidents,  also,  Victoria  compared 
ly  with  the  other  provinces,  its  number  of  deaths  from  this 
in  1896  representing  70-10  per  100,000  of  the  population,  as 
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compared  with  115*15  in  Queensland,  107*03  in  Western  Australia, 
88*14  in  New  South  Wales,  and  75*24  in  Tasmania.  In  New  Zealand 
the  rate  was  72*62  ;  while  in  South  Australia  it  was  even  less  than  in 
Victoria,  namely,  62*43  per  100,000  inhabitants. 

Particulars  relative  to  suicide  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  headed 
"  Social  Condition." 

Marriages. 

The  number  of  marriages  and  the  marriage-rate  per  thousand  of  the 
population  for  each  colony  during  the  year  1897  are  shown  below  : — 


Colony. 


Marriages. 


Marriaire  Rate. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


8,813 
7,454 
2,894 
1,953 
1,659 
1,052 
4,928 


6*72 
6*34 
6  05 
5*40 
11-06 
6-22 
6*83 


Australasia 


28,753 


6*58 


The  number  of  marriages  in  each  colony  and  in  the  whole  of  Austral- 
asia, in  quinquennial  periods  from  1861  to  1895,  and  in  the  two  years 
1896-97,  was  as  follows  : — 


Colony. 


ISOl-tt. 


180&-7O. 


1871-76. 


1876-80.  1 1881-85. 

I 


1886-00.  '  1801-06. 


1806-07. 


New  South  Walef   ....      16,020 
Victoria 22,287 


Que«Dflland 
South  Australia  . . 
Western  Australia 

TlMmania 

New  Zealand    


S.680 
6.226 
706 
3,340 
7,240 


Australasia 


60,417 


18,271 

21.210 

22.902 

24,368 

4,648 

6,276 

6,436 

7,472 

828 

836 

8.143 

8.290 

0,066 

12,060 

66,182 

76,601 

26,904 
26,416 

7,466 

10.08:2 

978 

4,087 
16,*J20 

0O.7j3 


I 


36,737 

38,671 

30.024 

33,580 

42.832 

37.717 

11,632 

16,271 

13.626 

12.379 

10,334 

10,686 

1,112 

1.496 

2.832 

6,006 

4.706 

4,624 

18,10L' 

18.097 

20,210 

117,666 

131,406 

128,010 

17,208 

1&,07» 

6,717 

4.186 

2,780 

t.oie 

9,771 


66,081 


The  average  marriage-rates  for  each  colony  during  the  same  periodii 
are  given  below.  The  table  ^how8  the  ratio  of  marriages  to  population ; 
to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  persons  married  it  is  necessary  to  double  the 
figures : — 


Colony. 

1861-66. 

1866-70. 

1871-76. 

1876-80. 

,     7-82 
6-OS 
7-30 
8-83 
6-00 
7-61 
7-60 

7-28 

1881-86. 

8*46 
7  37 
81M 
8-42  ' 
7-06  , 
8-18 
6-86 

7-84 

1886-00. 

7-47 
8-18 
8-46 
6-70 
7-16 
7-00 
6-00 

7-43 

1891-05. 

1880-87. 

New  South  Wales   

Victoria 

0-04 
7-81 

13-61 
0-02 
8-02 
730 

10-30 

8-04 
6-86 
0-02 
7  46 
7-63 
6-36 
0-00 

7-n 

6-38 
8-76 
7-64 
6-48 
639 
8-05 

6^1 
6-46 
6-33 
6^ 
7-00 
6-87 
6-11 

6  41 

0-81 
0*40 

Queensland   

O'OO 

^th  Australia  

Western  Australia 

6-74 

lOlS 

0-00 

New  Zealand  

0-84 

Australasia   .... 

8-73 

7'«1 

7-r 

0-S6 
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Daring  the  five  years  ended  1895  the  marriage-rate  fell  considerably 
in  Australasia.  With  the  exception  of  New  Zealand  it  was  lower 
in  eTerj  colony  than  daring  the  preceding  quinquennial  period,  and 
lower  everywhere  than  daring  the  five  years  1881-85.  This  is  another 
pnx^  of  the  truth  of  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  commercial 
depression  always  exerts  an  adverse  influence  on  the  marriage-rate. 
An  improvement  took  place  during  the  two  years  1896-97  in  New 
Soath  Wales,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  ;  while 
the  rate  fell  still  lower  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia. 
Hie  abnormal  rise  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia  is  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  large  number  of  men  whom  the  industrial  activity  in 
that  colony  has  placed  in  a  position  to  take  upon  their  shoulders  the 
responsibility  of  a  household. 

A  comparison  of  the  marriage-rate  of  Australasia  with  the  rates  c»f 
other  countries,  where  the  social  conditions  are  essentially  diflerent,  is 
noi  of  much  value,  and  therefore  is  not  given  here. 

Particulars  relative  to  divorce  in  the  Australasian  colonies  will  be 
ftmnd  in  the  chapter  headed  **  Social  Condition." 


Native  Races. 

At  the  census  of  1891  only  38,879  aborigines  were  enumerated,  of 
wh<Mu  8,280  were  in  New  South  Wales,  565  in  Victoria,  23,789  in  South 
Anatralia,  and  6,245  in  Western  Australia.  The  figures  relating  to 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  included  all  aborigines  living  in  those 
provinces^  but  the  returns  from  the  other  colonies  were  very  imperfect. 
The  aborigines  of  Tasmania  are  extinct,  but  the  Tasmanian  census  of 
1891  enumerated  139  half-castes,  who  were  included  in  the  general 
population.  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  are  some  70,000  abori- 
in  Queensland,  but  this  is  a  very  crude  estimate,  and  may  be  far 
of  the  truth.  In  the  case  of  South  Australia,  a  large  number  of 
the  aborigines  in  the  Northern  Territory  are  entirely  outside  the  bounds 
6i  settlement,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  as  numerous  in  tbat 
colooy  as  in  Queensland.  The  census  of  Western  Australia  included 
qbIj  those  aboriginals  in  the  employment  of  the  colonists,  and  as  large 
portioDB  of  this,  the  greatest  in  area  of  all  the  Australasian  colonies, 
are  as  yet  unexplored,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  number  of  aborigines 
cnniDerated  was  very  far  short  of  the  total  in  the  colony.  Altogether, 
the  aboriginal  population  of  the  continent  may  be  set  down  at  something 
fike  200,000. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  or  Maoris,  as  they  are 
caDed,  are  quite  a  different  race  from  the  aborigines  of  Australia. 
ThiijF  are  gifted  with  a  considerable  amount  of  intelligence,  are  quick 
at  imitation,  and  brave  even  to  rashness.     Accordiog  to  the  census 
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of  1881  they  numbered  44,097  ;  but  like  the  Australian  aborigines 
they  appear  to  be  decreasing  in  number,  for  the  census  of  1886 
enumerated  only  41,432 ;  that  of  1891,  41,993  ;  and  that  of  1896, 
39,854,  namely,  21,673  males  and  18,181  females.  In  the  1896  figwm 
are  included  3,503  half-castes  living  as  members  of  Maori  tribes  (1»944 
males  and  1,559  females),  and  20  Moiiocis  at  Chatham  Islands  (11 
males  and  9  females).  Half-castes  to  the  number  o£  2,259  (I9I28  maLes 
and  1,136  females),  living  with  Europeans  si  the  time  of  the  censing 
were  enumerated  as  Europeans.  It  is  said  that  when  the  colonists  first 
landed  in  New  2iealand  the  number  of  Maoris  was  folly  120,000,  but 
this,  like  all  other  estimates  of  aboriginal  population,  is  founded  on  very 
imperfect  information. 


Alien  Races. 

At  the  census  of  1891  the  Chinese  and  half-caste  Chinese  in  the  whola 
group  of  colonies  numbered  42,521,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wal*s8    14,166 

Victoria  9,377 

Queensland    8,574 

South  Australia 3,997 

Western  Australia    917 

Tasmania    1,056 

New  Zealand 4,444 

Australaua. « 42,521 

Since  1 880  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  by  tlie  €k>yemment8  of  the 
colonies  to  eiiact  prohibitive  laws  against  the  immigration  of  Chinese, 
and  their  migration  from  one  colony  to  another.  For  several  years  a 
poll-tax  of  dBlO  was  imposed,  but  now,  in  New  South  Wales,  in 
accordance  with  the  most  recent  legislation  on  the  subject,  masters  of 
vessels  are  forbidden  under  a  heavy  penalty  to  bring  more  than  one 
Chinese  to  every  300  tons,  and  a  poll-tax  of  £100  is  charged  on  landing. 
In  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia  no  poll-tax  is  imposed, 
but  masters  of  vessels  may  only  bring  one  Chinese  to  every  500  tons 
burden.  The  Western  Australian  Act  was  similar  to  that  in  the  three 
last-named  colonies  until  recently,  but  has  now  been  superseded  by  the 
Coloured  Immigrants  Restriction  Act.  Tasmania  allows  one  Chinese 
passenger  to  every  100  tons,  and  imposes  a  poll-tax  of  £10.  In  New 
Zealand  an  Act  similar  to  the  Tosmanian  Act  was  in  force  until  1896, 
when  the  poll-tax  was  raised  to  £100,  and  the  number  of  passengers 
restricted  to  one  for  every  200  tons  burden.  These  stringent  regulations 
have  had  the  effect  of  greatly  restricting  the  influx  of  this  undesirable 
daas  of  immigrants  ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  census  of  1901  will 
disolnsB  the  fact  that  the  Restriction  Acts  have  not  been  so  effectual 
in  shutting  out  the  Chinese  from  Australasia  as  the  shipping  returns  of 
the  colonies  would  lead  one  to  supposa 
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The  only  other  alien  race  which  the  censns  of  1891  disclosed  to  be 

present  in   large   numbers*  in   Australasia  were   the   Polynesians    in 

Qnaensland,  where  they  numbered  9,428.     Since  that  time,  however, 

time  has  been  an  influx  of  Hindoos  and  other  eastern  races  sufficiently 

Iif^B  to  cause  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  amongst  the  colonists,  and«  in 

aone  of  the  colonies  Parliament  dealt  with  the  evil  bypassing  legislation 

winch,  in   the  main,  meted  out  to  these  immigrants  the  treatment 

aeoorded  to  the  Chinese.     But  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Asiatics 

wiKMe  entrance  into  the  colonies  it  was  desired  to  stop  were  British 

Mibjects,   and    the    Imperial    Grovernment    refused    to    sanction  any 

measure  directly  prohibiting  in  plain  terms  the  movement  of  British 

sabjects  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another.      Eventually,  the 

difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  application  of  an  educational  test  to 

the  coloured  races  seelcing  admission  to  the  colonies,  whereby  they  are 

required  to  write  out  in  some  European  language  an  application  to  the 

Colonial  Secretary.     This  provision  is  taken  from  an  Act  in  operation 

in  Natal,  which  is  said  to  have  been  effectual  in  that  colony.     An  Act 

applying  the  educational  test  has  been  in  force  in  Western  Australia 

since  the  beginning  of  1898  ;  a  similar  Act  has  been  passed  in  New 

South  Wales,  and  will  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  December  of  the 

same  year ;  while  the  Tasmanian  Parliament  is  at  present  considering  a 

measure  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  no  doubt  the  other  colonies  will  move 

in  the  same  direction  at  an  early  date. 


Naturalisation. 

The  number  of  persons  naturalised  in  Australasia  during  1896  was 
1,137;  of  these,  nearly  one-third  took  out  papers  of  naturalisation 
in  New  Zealand,  one-fourth  in  Queensland,  and  nearly  one-sixth  in  each 
of  Uie  two  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Yiotoria.  The  figures  for 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  are  small  The  following  are  the 
for  each  colony : — 


Colony. 


Germans 
;vnd  other 
German- 
•peaking 
nations. 


Scan- 
dioavifuis. 


New  South  Wales   ... 

Victoria 

Qneenshmd    

South  Australia    

Western  Australia  ... 

Tasmania   

New  ZeaUmd 

Anstralaaia  .., 


99 

30 

55 

9.3 

20 

• 

61 

171 

65 

i 

38 

90 

U 

18 

6 

4 

12 

5 

1 

1 

1 

119 

150 

17 

66 

5S3 

284 

19 

251 

184 
174 
275 
122 
22 
8 
352 
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Cities  and  Towns. 

The  progress  of  the  chief  cities  of  Australasia  has  been  no  less  remark- 
able than  that  of  the  colonies  themselves,  and  has  no  parallel  among  the 
cities  of  the  old  world  Even  in  America  the  rise  of  the  great  cities  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  rural  population,  but 
in  these  colonies,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  history,  is  presented  the 
spectacle  of  magnificent  cities  growing  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and 
embracing  within  their  limits  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  colonies 
of  which  they  are  the  seat  of  government  The  abnormal  aggregation 
of  the  population  into  their  capital  cities  is  a  most  unfortunate  element 
in  the  progress  of  the  colonies,  and  one  which  seems  to  become  every 
year  more  marked. 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  Australasia  and 
the  estimated  numbers  of  their  inhabitants  at  the  various  census  periods 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  illustrates  the  remarkable  pro- 
gress referred  to : — 


Sydney  ... 
Melbourne  , 
Brisbane  ... 
Adelaide  ... 

Perth   

Hobart    ... 
Wellington , 


29,973 
4,479 

♦829 
+8.480 


53,924 

95,789 

137,776 

224,939 

23,143 

139,916 

206.780 

282,947 

2,543 

6,051 

15,029 

31,109 

:i  4,577 

18,303 

42.744 

103,864 

5,244 

5,822 

•  •   •  • 

1*9,449 

19,092 

21,118 

7,908 

20,563 

383.283 

490,896 

93,657 

133,252 

8,447 

33,450 

33,224 


In  18M.        t  In  1S40.        :  In  1860. 


The  aggregation  of  population  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  Melbourne, 
but  Adelaide  and  Sydney  are  also  conspicuous.  The  proportion  of  popu- 
lation in  each  capital  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  colony  is  shown 
below  for  the  three  yeai-s  1871,  1881  and  1891  :— 


City. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


Sydney  ..... 
Melbourne 
Brisbane  .., 
Adelaide  ... 

Perth    

HoUrt     ... 
Wellington 


per  cent. 
27-34 
28-27 
12-51 
23-03 
20*68 
18-76 
3-08 


per  cent 
29-93 
32-81 
14-57 
3711 
19*60 
18-25 
4-20 


per  cent 
33-86— 
43-05 
23-79 
41*59 
16-97 
2281 
5-30 


The  percentage  of  New  Zealand  population  resident  in  Wellington 
is  small,  but  though  it  is  the  capital  of  the  colony  that  city  is  exceeded 
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in  population  bj  Auckland,  as  well  as  bj  Dunedin  and  Christchurch. 
Still,  even  in  the  largest  of  these  cities — Auckland — the  population  is 
not  more  than  8*18  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  whole  colony. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Australasia  with 
»  population  exceeding  5,000  at  the  census  of  1891  ;  in  all  cases  the 
suburbs  are  included  : — 


Otj  or  Town. 

Population. 

City  or  Town. 

PopalatioD. 

New  South  Walea— 

Sydney 

383,283 

50,705 

19,789 

11,677 

10,916 

10,214 

9,162 

5,447 

5,064 

490,896 

46,033 

37,238 

24,283 

6,582 

5,982 

5,183 

93,657 

13,380 

9,700 

8,564 

1 

1 

'  Queensland — continttied — 
GvmDie    

8,449 

Newcastle 

Ipswich     

7.625 

Broken  Hill 

Toowoomba 

7.007 

South  Australia — 

Adelaide  

Gonlbnm 

1.^3,252 

Maitland  .........  

Port  Adelaide 

20,644 

Batharst   

Western  Australia — 

Perth 

Fremantle    

Albary  

8,447 

Oraziffe  

5,607 
33,450 

Victoria — 

Melbourne              

Tasmania — 

Hobart 

Launoe^iton  ...  ........... 

TlalUmt 

17,208 

Bendiffo 

New  Zealand — 

Auckland     

Geelone 

51,287 

■^^■wm^^mm^  '***■****■********■■**** 

Warmambool  

Christchurch  

Dunedin    

47,846 

Oafltlemaine 

45,869 

Stawell 

VVellington 

33,224 

Oacenwland — 

Invercarcill 

7,962 

Brisbane    

Napier 

8.341 

Rockhampton  

Maryborough  

Nelson 

6,626 

Oamaru 

5,621 

Townsville    

VVanganui    

5,011 

; 


The  estimated  population  of  the  capitals  of  the  Australasian  colonies 
on  the  31st  December,  1897,  was  as  follows  : — 

Sydney    417,250 

Melbourne    458,610 

Brisbane    105,734 

Adelaide    146,125 

Perth 37,929 

Hobart 39,172 

WeUington  44,697 


Birthplaces. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  at  the  census  of  1891,  as  at  previous 
enumerations,  was  the  birthplaces  of  the  population.  The  result  of  the 
tabulation  shows  that  while  there  are  differences  in  the  component  parts 
of  the  population  in  the  several  colonies,  these  differences  are  slight,  and 
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the  great  majorify  of  tke  people— to  the  extent,  indeed,  of  folly  95 
cent. — are  of  Brituh  origin.  Probably  the  popalatlon  of  Anstralaai 
more  honiDgeneoas  than  that  of  most  European  oonntries ;  for  eren 
Queensland,  where  people  of  foreign  descent  are  proportionately  n 
numerous  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies,  they  do  not  amount  to  n 
than  10  p<T  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  subjoined  table  sb 
in  a  condensed  form  the  results  of  the  tabulation  of  the  birthplace! 
the  populstion  of  each  colony,  the  figures  being  exclusive  of  aborigu 
and  inclusive,  in  the  case  of  European  countries,  of  their  colonies  \ 
|Kisse8siou8  : — 


lUrthplacM. 


New     I 
SouUi     Victoria. 


Qtieeii 
tamd. 


South 

Aus- 

India. 


Western 

Au»- 

tniHa. 


Tks- 


Kew 
Zea- 
land. 


Ai 
tiali 


New  South  Walee 

Vlititria 

^tivrnnlaiMl  

Hituth  AuKtralla  . . 
W««tern  Australia 

TaaiiMiiia  

Ne«  Z««laiid 


AmtraUiria 


Knffland  and  Walci 

IkmtleiMl    

Ireland  


7t5,0l5 

40,768 

10,178 

17,716 

464 

6.861 

9,U16 


880,002 


164,229 
36,821 
76.061 


l^nltMl  Klninlom  . . 


ions— 


art t  Ml  IN 

III  K(in>|ir  . 
Ill  AHta  . . . . 
In  A  frit  a  . . . 
In  Aiiirfira 
III  ri>l>nasla 

«Hli«r  Hritith 


AiiMrtaHunvary    

IU*IkIuui  

Iiriiiiiark  

KrHium     

Itvriu*ii> 

llal.V         

NvtimilaiMU 

I'mHiikaI    

UuHia      

»l»*in  

HwmIpii  and  Norway 

HMilM<rUnd    .  

\  niUnl  HIales  of  America 

i'UllMk  


206,101 


177 
2,105 

738 
1,611 


4,920 


10,776 

713,074 

2.786 

25,300 

763 

16,907 

12,026 


I  IT 


17,028 
7,462 
176.971 
1,449 
63 
1,004 
1.117 


7110,070 ;  905,089 


162,007 
60.067 
86.307 


77,187 
22.400 
43,086 


286.8SI  ;  142,623 


131 
1,853 
1.008 
1,860 

134! 


n 

1,129 

240 

614 

12 


2.164 
6,000 
406 
217.730 
688 
722 
667 


22S,n6 


48.821 

8,874 

14.369 


72,064 


296 
602 
222 
3i>4 
34 


4,966  i      2,066        1,688 


b|*»4  iSmI  liiivif*  I  uualrte* 

AlMa    

4U  wIlMiit  •hd  uni|,*rift»U 


688 

181 
1.488 
2.270 
9.665 
l,4n 

284 

240 
1.176 

188 
3.387 

694 

3.879 

13.167 

37.943 


£86 

286 

1.899 

1,307 

10.776 

1,717 

866 

168 

1.172 ; 

227  1 
8.214  I 
1,317  ' 
2,M)5l 
8.467  1 


247 

36 

3,072 

411 

14,924 

430 

67 

41 

311 

OS 

1,906 

469 

043 

8,654 


ISS 

61 

276 

400 

8.663 

186 

82 

17 

ISO 

29 

1,167 

142 

386 

3.997 


666 
1.086 

208 

1,161 

27.825 

106 

182 


81,076 


9.812 
1.211 
8,499 


14,622 


460 

90 

160 

2 


1,180 

4.205 

208 

674 

60 

107,901 


8.941 
481 


76 
2,620 


963  i  366.716 


i 


116.196  882,660 


17,448 
8,846 
6.687 


119.284 
61.016 
47.684 


:»,976  218,884 


14 
889 

66 
180 

19 


769 


4 
41 
72 

290 
36 
19 
10 
71 
89 

204 
15 

154 

914 


667 


111 
1,168 

840 
1.686 

106 


8,400 


90 

12 

187 

77 

918 

86 

12 

27 

38 

17 

194 

18 

221 

948 


604 
116 

9,068 
711 

4.663 
807 
148 
906 
419 
76 

2,702 
862 

1.683 

4.470 


76 

78 
10 
26 
2 
18 


9.66 


68 

17 
27 


1.04 


33,866   81,5<i2   15.CJ0 


l.OOO 


I- 


1,973 


832 


601 


1,048 


4,010 


TtiUl  1.12S»064 


10.075  !  11.546  '   1,803 


114 


1,189.840  I  803,718  !  830,431   40,782 


2.670!  18,563 

14 

ITO 

1,296 

900 

1,808 

a 

146,667  I  626,668 


8,80 


A  I'lnnt^t  lit  this  table  will  show  that  nstives  of  the  Australa 
«Mil\mi«ii«  foriiuHl  fully  two-thirds  of  the  population,  and  that  the  g 
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ijority  of  tlM  Anstmlaakn-bom  population  were  natiyefl  of  the  par 
colony  in  which  they  were  enumerated.  The  percentage  of  the 
pflople  bom  in  the  colony  in  which  they  were  resident  at  the  time  of 
tbe  cenfiu,  of  those  bom  in  the  other  six  Australasian  colonies,  and  of 
tke  total  Avstialasian-bom  population  to  the  total  population  of  eacli 
colony,  are  shown  below  : — 


Colony. 


Percentatre  to  Total  PopaUtion  of— 


Katires 

of  Colony  of 

Enumeration. 


Nativas  of 
other  Colonief . 


Anstralasian- 

bom 

Population. 


Kew  Sonth  Wales 

Victoria  

Qaeenslftnd 

Sooth  Aostrslia 

'Western  Australia 

TTmihbuji 

New  Zealand 

Austraikwia 


64-51 
62-56 
44-95 
67-95 
66-89 
73-67 
68-52 


7-47 
6-76 
714 
3-46 
6-63 
4-97 
2-54 


61-44 


5-96 


71-98 
69-31 
62-09 
71-40 
62-42 
78-64 
61-06 


67-40 


These  figures  show  that  proportionately  the  largest  Australasian-born 
population  is  to  be  found  in  Tasmania^  where  more  than  73  out  of  every 
100  of  the  inhabitants  were  bom  in  the  colony,  and  over  78  per  cent. 
were  Australasians.  In  Queensland,  on  the  contrary,  very  nearly  half 
the  population  were  natives  of  countries  outside  Australasia,  and  only 
45  per  centi  were  Queenslanders  by  birth.  The  low  pro[)ortion  of 
natiYO-bom  in  the  colony  in  question  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the 
comparatively  recent  settlement  of  much  of  its  territory,  and  the  encou- 
lagement  given  to  immigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Conti- 
of  Europe.  It  will  be  noticed  that  New  South  Wales  has  proved 
most  attractive  of  all  the  provinces  to  those  bom  in  other  parts  of 
Autzmlasia,  while  New  Zealand,  from  its  isolated  position  and  greater 
distance,  has  drawn  to  itself  the  smallest  proportion  of  Australasian 
natives.  The  following  figures  set  forth  still  more  clearly  the  extent 
to  which  each  colony  is  indebted  for  population  to  its  neighbours  : — 


Colony. 

Number  of 

Natives  of  other 

Biz  Colonies 

enumerated. 

Number  of 
Natives  enumer- 
ated in  other 
■ix  Colonies. 

Gain 
to  Colony. 

Loss 
to  Colony. 

Kew  Sooth  Wales 

83,987 
76,996 
28,118 
11,045 
3,250 
7,294 
15,943 

43,520 
69,021 
14,206 
47,292 
2,013 
26,711 
23,870 

40,467 

7,975 

13,912 

36,247 

Wasloni  AaBtraUa. 

1,237 

19,417 

K«w2Mlaiid 

7,927 
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In  New  South  Wales,  it  will  be  seen,  there  were  83,987  natives  of  the 
other  colonies,  while  only  43,520  natives  of  New  South  Wales  bad 
made  their  homes  in  other  parts  of  Australasia,  the  result  being  a  net 
gain  of  40,467  persons — a  very  considerable  proportion,  seeing  that 
several  of  the  other  provinces  were  originally  colonised  from  New  Sooth 
Wales.  On  the  other  hand,  South  Australia  showed  a  loss  of  36,247 
from  intercolonial  movements  of  population;  Tasmania  had  lost  19,417; 
and  New  Zealand,  7,927.  The  natives  of  other  parts  of  Australasia 
resident  in  Victoria  very  nearly  balanced  the  number  of  Victorians  reei- 
dent  in  other  provinces,  the  excess  in  favour  of  the  colony  in  question 
being  under  8,000.  Queensland  gained  13,912  from  the  other  colonies  ; 
and  Western  Australia,  1,237  persons. 

Next  to  the  Australasian-born  population,  natives  of  the  United  King- 
dom were  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  in  each  colony.  The  following 
table  shows  the  percentages  of  natives  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  to  the  total  population  of  each  colony  : — 


Natives  of— 

Colony. 

England 
and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia.... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

Australasia  . 


13-71 

3-28 

6-68 

14-29 

4*45 

7-48 

19-60 

6-69 

10-93 

15-24 

2-77 

4-48 

19-71 

2-43 

7-03 

11-89 

2-62 

3-88 

19-04 

8-28 

7-60 

15-51 

4-62 

7-23 

23-67 
26-22 
36-22 
22-49 
29-17 
18-39 
34-92 


27-36 


It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  percentage  of  natives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  highest  in  those  colonies  which  have  introduced  » 
large  number  of  a.ssisted  immigrants  during  the  last  twenty  years,  namely, 
in  Queensland  and  New  Zealand,  in  which  colonies  the  percentage  of  the 
native-bom  population  is  comparatively  low.  If  the  composition  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  \ye  taken  into  consideration,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Scotch  and  Irish  colonists  are  proportionately  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  English  birth.  The  distribution  of  natives  of 
the  three  kingdoms  is  very  unequal  in  the  different  colonies.  While 
natives  of  England  arc  profK>rtionately  more  numerous  than  natives  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania ;  Scotsmen  are  most  numerous  in  New  Zealand,  and  Irishmen  in 
Queensland. 

The  number  of  natives  of  parts  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Australasia  enumerated  in  these  colonies  was 
very  small,  amounting  only  to  the  following  percentages  of  the  total 
population  : — In  New  South  Wales,  0*44  per  cent. ;  in  Victoria,  0*44  per 
cent. ;  in  Queensland,  0*53  per  cent. ;   in  South  Australia,  0*48  per 
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oentw;  in  Western  Australia,  1 '53  per  cent.  ;  in  Tasmania,  0*45  per 
cent. ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  0*54  per  cent. ;  average  for  Australasia, 
0*48  per  cent.  Natives  of  Canada  and  of  the  West  and  East  Indies  make 
up  the  majority  of  this  class,  which  numbered  only  18,354  altogether. 
It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  complete  tabulation  of  natives  of  foreign 
ccmntries,  as  in  some  of  the  colonies  no  countries  are  mentioned  other 
than  those  shown  in  the  table  given,  the  rest  of  the  foreign-born  popu- 
ktion  being  bracketed  together  as  natives  of  **  other  foreign  countries.'' 
immigrants  from  Germany  appear  to  be  most  numerous;  then  follow 
BatiTes  of  China,  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  United  States,  Denmark, 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Belgium.  Of  countries  not  shown  in  the  table, 
Greece  and  Asiatic  Turkey  would  appear  to  have  contributed  most  largely 
to  the  population  of  Australasia,  though  Polynesians  arc  numerous 
in  Queensland.  The  percentages  to  the  total  population  of  each  colony 
of  natives  of  Germany,  of  the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms  (Sweden  and 
Norway  and  Denmark),  and  of  the  total  foreign-born  population,  are 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Percentage  of— 

Colony. 

Germans. 

Scandinavians. 

Total 
Forcign-bom 
Population. 

New  South  Wales 

0-85 
0*95 
3-79 
2-67 
0-58 
0-63 
0-74 

0-43 
0-40 
1-28 
0-45 
0-49 
0-23 
0-76 

3-38 

Victoria   

2-98 

Qaeensland 

Sooth  Australia 

802 
4-88 

Western  AustraUa 

3-91 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

1-82 
2-97 

Australasia 

1-31 

0-56 

3-74 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  Germans  and  Scandinavians  are  propor- 
tioiuitely  most  numerous  in  Queensland,  where  together  they  amount 
to  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Germans  are  also  very" 
nameroas  in  South  Australia,  and  Scandinavians  in  New  Zealand. 


Conjugal  Condition. 

At  the  Hobart  Census  Conference  it  had  been  decided  to  tabulate  the 
conjogal  condition  of  the  i)eople  undor  the  heads  of  "  Never  married," 
** Married,"  "Widowed,"  and  "Divorced";  but  this  decision  was  not 
adhered  to  by  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  the  divorced 
were  prr^bably  included  under  the  heading  of  unmarried.  For  the  sake 
o(  ocmiparison  a  similar  classification  has  therefore  been  made  in  the 
tabulation  of  the  other  colonies.  The  people  who  returned  themselves 
as  "divorced"  on  the  census  schedules  of  New  South  Wales  numl)ered 
178  males  and  126  females — total,  304  ;  in  Victoria,  110  males  and  86- 
fenudes — total,  196  ;  in  Queensland,  16  males  and  7  females — total,  23 
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in  Western  Australia,  3  malf«  and  3  females— ^tal,  6 ;  and  in  Tromftnia, 
2&  males  and  6  {emfdes — ^total,  31.  Considering  that  during  the  fi^ns 
years  preccHiing  the  taking  of  the  census  210  decrees  for  the  dknoluiion 
of  niarria^  bad  been  granted  in  New  South  Wales,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  figures  quoted  for  that  colony  understate  the  truth,  ao 
doubt  owing  to  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  people  whose  marnaga 
bonds  bail  l>een  severed' to  return  themselves  as  *<  divorced"  in  the 
census  scbtMiules,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  colonies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  unmarried,  married,  and 
widowed  ]>eople  in  each  colony,  those  whose  conjugal    condition 
uus|)eoitie<l  on  the  schedules  having  been  proportionately  distributed  ^ 


lXMiJU|;al  Condition. 


New 
South 
Wftlet. 


Victoria. 


An«M««.'  South 


WMtorn 
Austra- 
lia. 


Tm- 


New 
Zealand. 


M4LM 

rniiiarrieu 

MttrritHl   

WUlowvtl 

TuUl 

KlCMAtlM  — 

rmimrHefl 

M»rricHl     

WUlowwl 

ToUl 

Ualka  ami*  PnuLU— 

t'liiimrritnl 

MiirrttNl   

>VIUow«><l 

1\«Ul 


424,464 

166,634 
10,905 


a0t(,003 


403,566 

170,954 

18,569 


161,308    114,066 

57,963      48,032 

4,508        3,808 


606,069 


894,504 

165.648 
25,790 


885,008 

173,749 

32,904 


223,779  I  166,801 


106,632 

57,610 
6,697 


515,051 


748,068 

332,282 

42,704 


1,123,054 


541,751    ie0,030 


743,664    906,040 
344,703 
51,473 


06,891 

48,295 

8,444 


153,630 


210,057 

115,673  I    97,227 

11,205   12,247 


1,180,840  398,718  j  320,431 


21,648 
7,266 


29,807 


12.706 

6,383 

886 


19,075 


84,354 
13,640 

1,779 


49,782 


52,«30 

22,488 

2,442 


77,660 


48,755 

21,406 

3,046 


69,107 


06,385 

43,804 
0,388 


146,667 


234,815 

00,754 

7,806 


332,877 


100,758 
00,019 
12,104 


203,781 


425,078 

181,673 

19,012 


664,001 


2,086,916 


1,100,844 

564,010 

00,786 


1,764,184 


2,596,841 

1,120,001 

145,706 


686,658  8,801,050 


Vnnu  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  unmarried  males  are 
Inrgt'ly  in  excess  of  unmarried  females  in  each  colony.  The  number 
ftir  t^aoh  colony  and  the  percentage  of  unmarried  females  to  unmarried 
iiialrH  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Colony. 


Excess  of 

Unmarrioil  Males 

over 

Umxuurriod  Females. 


Pcrccntajre  of 
Unmarried  Females 

to 
Unmarried  Msles. 


Now  South  Wales 

Victoria    

i^ii(*«iiiMlnii(l    

Noiith  AuHtraliA  ... 
\V(«stt«rn  Australia 

TiiBitwitiin 

Now  /oalaiul    

Australasia 


99,960 
73,468 
r>5,676 
17,175 
8,942 
8,876 
43,557 


76-45 
82-02 
65-48 
84-94 
68-69 
8:M4 
81-41 


78-29 
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Tke  percentage  is  particularly  low  in  those  colonies  which  have 
aitnacUwl  much  population  from  the  other  provinces,  as  New  South 
Waleiy  Queenskxid,  and  Western  Australia;  while  it  is  near  the 
average  in  Victoria  and  New  Zealand,  which  have  neither  gained  nor 
loii  population  to  any  great  extent ;  and  it  is  considerably  above  the 
avenge  in  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  whence  a  great  amount  of 
ewgimiton  to  the  other  colonies  has  taken  place.  This  fact  favours  the 
opposition  that  tlie  movement  of  population  chiefly  consisted  of  young 
unmarried  males  attracted  to  the  other  colonies  by  the  hope  of  bettering 
tkeir  condition. 

The  numbers  of  married  males  and  females  are  fairly  equal  in  all 
tlie  colonies,  the  males  preponderating  everywhere  except  in  Victoria 
and  New  Zealand  ;  there  must,  therefore,  have  been  an  emigration  of 
HMurried  males  from  these  two  provinces. 

Amongst  the  widowed,  females  largely  outnumber  males,  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  higher  death-rate  and  the  proportionately  larger 
number  of  males  re-married.  Western  Australia,  however,  shows  a 
slight  excess  of  widowers  over  widows.  The  following  table  shows  for 
meh  colony  the  proportion  of  unmarried,  married,  and  widowe<l  males 
to  total  males ;  of  unmarried,  married,  and  widowed  females  to  total 
fmales ;  and  of  unmarried,  married,  and  widowed  persons  to  total 
popalation : — 


New  South 
Wales. 

1 

i 

• 

•0 

c 

S 

m 

e 

& 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

A 
S 

New 
iSealand. 

< 

Malia— 

1 

irnmarried 

W-81 

68-31 

72-08 

68-38 

72-63 

67-86 

70-39 

69-57 

Married    

27-41 

28-58 

25-00 

29-34 

24\S8 

28-99 

27-26 

27-74 

Widowed 

2-78 

3-11 

2-02 

2-28 

2-99 

3-15 

2-35 

2-69 

FBMALtK— 

Unnuuriod 

02-80 

61-86 

62-16 

63-07 

63-61 

63-31 

64-03 

62-88 

Ifarried    

32-11 

32-07 

83-00 

31*44 

31-95 

80*98 

30-05 

31-07 

Widowed 

6-00 

607 

3iW 

6*40 

*« 

5-71 

4-12 

515 

PnMOX»~ 

Unmarried 

66*64 

65-24  . 

67-80 

65-84 

69-01 

65-72 

67-83 

66-46 

Married    

29-66 

80-24  1 

29-85 

30*34 

27*42 

29-93 

2800 

29-70 

Widowed 

3-80 

4-52 

286 

3-82 

3-57 

4-35 

3-18 

3-84 

Sickness  and  Infirmity. 

Inquiries  were  made  in  the  census  schedules  respecting  the  number  of 
persons  suffering  from  sickness  and  infirmity ,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  some  of  the  colonies  at  least,  the  way  in  which  the  column  was 
filled  in  was  unsatisfactory.  The  figures  for  Kew  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
■nd  South  Australia  may  bo  compared  throughout,  as  the  classification 
adopted  was  practically  the  same,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  also 
holds  good  of  the  Western  Australian  and  Tasmaniiin  figures.  The 
returns  for  Queensland  are  made  in  a  somewhat  indetinito  way  ;  and  in 
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New  Zealand  half  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  sick  and  infirm 
includes  all  ages,  while  the  other  half  only  includes  the  population 
of  15  years  and  over.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the 
tabulation  for  each  of  the  colonies  : — 


Sickness  and  Inflnuity. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Oaeens- 
land. 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Western 

Aus- 

traUa. 


Tu- 
mania. 


New 


Sickness — 

Paralysis  

Epilepsy 

Leprosy  

Other  and  undefined 


851 

339 

15 

10,117 


Total 11,322 

Accidents 1,459 

Deaf  and  dumb   383 

Dumb  only |  9 

Deaf  only i  1,348 

Blindness I  741 

Lunacy 3,129 

Idiocy    286 

Crippled    1,775 

Lost  a  limb  635 

Lost  sight  of  an  eye  1,164 


Total  22,251 


1,097 

• 

420 

• 

3 

* 

13,127 

• 

14,647 

2,969 

1,668 

777 

364 

154 

• 

• 

627 

• 

300 

138 

3 

3,620 


995   199 
3,770  1 1,104 

355  I   ♦ 

346  .   • 

754 
1,157 


24,683 


4,061 

432 

234 

• 

101 
247 
852 
84 
186 
251 
339 


5,203  16,787 


18 

487 


505 

62 
11 


54 
129 

t 

35 
79 


37 
2,579 


488 


t4,404 


2,616 

152 
54 


165 

383 

46 


882 


5,104 
:«79 

ia6 

• 

268 
274 
1,7» 
128 
979 


3,416   9,396 


*  Included  under  more  general  heading.  f  Of  this  number,  4,180  persons  refer  to  th* 

population  over  15  years  only,  while  274  persons  refer  to  the  whole  population.  X  Popa- 

fation  over  15  years  only. 

Habitations. 

At  the  census  of  1891  inquiry  was  made  on  the  householders' 
schedules  resi>ecting  the  dwellings  of  the  population.  The  information 
sought  was  in  reK{)ect  to  whether  a  building  was  occupied,  unoccupied^ 
or  in  course  of  construction  ;  the  material  of  which  it  was  built,  and  the 
nun)  her  of  rooms  which  it  contained.  The  tabulation  was  not  made  with 
the  siiiue  degree  of  completeness  in  all  the  colonies ;  but  as  far  as  com* 
panitive  figures  can  be  given  they  are  shown  below  : — 


Class  of  Dwelling. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria 


South   Western 
Aus-        Aus- 
tralia,    tralia.  ! 


Tas-    ! 
mania.  : 


N( 


Occupied    '197,408 

Unoccupied I  16,166 

Beinv' built   1,256 

stores,  offices,  and  public  buildings  . .  I     8,308 
Inhabitixl  huts  and   dwelUiigs   with 
canvas  roofs 18.704 


Total  24 1, Wl  1 241,560 


217.8»6 

15,846 

1,6»3 

264 

78,429 
2,224 

44 

• 

59.834 
3,818 

235 

• 

10.221 
236 

73 

• 

5.862 

« 

• 

1 

241,560 

W),607 

63.887 

10,530 

26,585 

1,588 

180 

244 

1,196 


29.801 


119,7«S 
ftpfiSt 


4. 


1SS,8M 


*  Included  under  more  general  heading. 
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The  materials  of  which  the  dwellings  in  each  colony  were  constructed 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  as  far  as  the  particulars  are  available : — 


MateriaL 


New 

South 

Wales. 


Victoria 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


New 
Zealand 


Bridkorstoiie 

Wood,  iroo,  or  lath  and  plaster 

Bibs,  bark,  mud,  Ac 

Chavatf,  linen,  calico,  kc 

Otter  materials  

rMpodfied  materials    

Total  


90,456 

09,545 

50,723 

6,087 

8,452 

130,808 

154,843 

11,519 

2,388 

19,231 

• 

4.841 

0 

306 

595 

18.794 

5,858 

889 

1,552 

1,214 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

• 

3 

•  •  •  • 

2,378 

6,473 

756 

194 

309 

241,991 

241,560 

80,697 

63,887 

10,530 

29,801 

5,697 
116,801 
4,286 
4,065 
1,551 
1,414 
133,834 


*  Included  in  previous  line. 

The  number  of  rooms  is  given  below  for  all  houses,  whether  occupied  or 
nnoocapied,  except  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand, 
vhere  the  figures  given  refer  only  to  occupied  dwellings  : — 


DwdlingB,  with— 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria,  te:- 


South 

Western 

Aus- 

Aus- 

tralia. 

tralia. 

Tas-        New 
mania.  I  Zealand 


Xoml 


andfourrooms    

aadflxrocnns 

io  tan  rooms 

to  fifteen  rooms 

to  twenty  rooms.... 
tlna  twenty  rooms.... 
ibcr  of  rooms  unspecified 

Total 


24,876 

16,137 

65,920 

64,842 

82,275 

7,371 

1,912 

1,160 

1,947 


215,940 


} 
} 


28,497 

156,976 

36,944 
7,001 
1,073 
1,226 
9,183 


241,560 


1,948 

7,397 

28,256 

15,911 


l\ 


>9,614 


'/ 


r6i 


2,075 

1,612 

2,855 

1,440 

1,856 

318 

92 

47 

235 


80,607  ,  63,887   10,530 


2,409 

4,002 

11,627 

5,880 

5,413 

820 


20,801 


11,528 
11,030 
41,934 
32,868 

24,968 

1,523 


123,851 


In  Qneensland  the  habitations  were  enumerated  under  the  Quinquen- 
Gensos  Act,  which  does  not  provide  for  a  statement  either  of  the 
of  which  houses  are  constructed  or  of  the  number  of  rooms 
which  they  contain.      From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
there  are  nearly  5^  persons  to  every  occupied  house. 
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RELIGION. 

THE  progrtsss  of  all  matters  relating  to  denominational  Religion 
since  the  early  years  of  Australasian  settlement  has  been  steaAj 
and  remarkabl&  For  the  first  fifteen  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  only  a  single  denomination  was  recognised 
by  Government  or  possessed  either  minister  or  organisation — the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England.  In  those  days  the  whole  of  Australasia  was 
ecclesiastically  within  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  of  which  it 
formed  an  Archdeaconry  ;  this  continued  until  1836,  when  the  bithoprio 
of  Australia  was  constituted,  and  the  Eev.  William  Grant  Broughton^D.D. 
(formerly  Archdeacon),  was  consecrated  the  first  Bishop.  In  1841  the 
bishopric  of  New  Zealand  was  established,  and  in  1842  that  of  Tas- 
mania. Considerable  changes  took  place  in  1847,  when  the  dioceses  of 
Melbourne,  Adelaide  (including  South  Australia  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia), and  Newcastle  (including  the  northern  portion  of  what  is  now 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  whole  of  Queensland)  were  established,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Australia  was  styled  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Metropolitao 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  1857  the  diocese  of  Perth  was  fonned 
out  of  that  of  Adelaide,  and  in  1859  the  diocese  of  Brisbane  out  of  that 
of  Newcastle ;  in  1863  the  bishopric  of  Goulbum  was  separated  from 
Sydney  ;  in  1867  the  bishopric  of  Grafton  and  Armidale  was  formed 
out  of  part  of  the  diocese  of  Newcastle;  in  1869  Bathurst  was  separated 
from  Sydney  ;  in  1875  Victoria  was  divided  into  the  two  dioceses  of 
Melbourne  and  B<allarat ;  in  1878  the  bi^opric  of  Northern  Queensland 
was  established,  with  Townsville  as  seat  of  its  Bishop  ;  in  1884  the 
diocese  of  Riveriua  wok  formed  out  of  parts  of  the  dioceses  of 
Bathurst  and  Goulbum  ;  and  in  1892  parts  of  the  bishoprics  oC 
Brisbane  and  Northern  Queensland  were  formed  into  the  new  diooeBe 
of  Rc»ckhampton.  While  the  six  dioceses  of  New  South  Wales  were 
united  under  a  provincial  constitution,  with  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  M 
Metro]x>litan,  no  such  union  existed  in  Victoria  or  Queensland,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1897,  granting  the  title  of 
Archbishop  to  Colonial  Metropolitans  applied,  therefore,  only  to  Sydney, 
whose  Bishop  thereby  became  Arclibishop  of  Sydney. 

Each  colony  presers-es  its  autonomy  in  church  matters,  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Sy<Iney  is  nominal  head  or  Primate  within  the  boundaries 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  1872  the  ties  between  the  churches 
in  the  various  colonies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Primacy  were 
strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  one  common  constitution.  A  general 
synod  of  representatives  of  each  of  these  colonies  meets  in  Sydnoj 
every  five  years  to  discuss  Church  affairs  in  general.  New  Zealand  is 
excluded  from  this  amalgamation,  and  possesses  a  Primacy  of  its  <mu 
As  already  stated,  a  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  was  appointed  in  1841* 
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After  various  changes  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand 
was  finally  settled  in  1874,  when  the  whole  colony  was  divided  into  the 
six  diocefles  of  Auoklaad,  Waiapu  (Napier),  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christ- 
church,  and  Donedin.     After  the  departure  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  who  has 
Keen  the  only  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  the  Primacy  was  tninsferred  to 
tiie  see  of  Christchureh,  wliere  it  remained  until  1895.     In  that  year  the 
Bishop  of  Auckland  was  elected  Primate  of  New  Zealand.     TJie  mibsion- 
snr  Bishop  of  Melanesia,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Norfolk  Island,  is 
onder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  2^aland  primacy.     At  present,  there- 
fore, there  are  twenty-one  bishops  in  the  -colonies,  including  the  Bishop 
of  Melanesia,  but  excluding  assistant  bishops.     The  Synodical  system  of 
(^nrdi  Government,  by  means  of  a  legislative  body,  consisting  of  the 
deniu  and  representatives  of  the  laity,  prevails  throughout  Australasia, 
both  in  the  individual  colonies  and  as  a  group. 

In  1803  a  grudging  recognition  was  extended  to  Roman  Catholics, 
one  of  whose  chaplains  was  for  some  time  plabed  on  the  Government 
establishment ;  but  it  was  not  until  1820  that  any  regular  provision  was 
Bade  for  the  due  representation  of  the  clergy  of  this  body.  Until  1834 
the  Boman  Catholics  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius  (the  Bev.  Dr.  Ullathonie  l)eing 
Vicar-Creneral  from  1830  to  1834),  but  in  tliat  year  Sydney  was 
eonitituted  a  see,  and  the  Rev.  John  Bede  Polding,  D.D.,  was  conse- 
cnted  Bishop,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Continent  and 
Tkwimnia.  In  1842  Hobart  was  established  as  a  se])arate  diocese,  and 
Sydney  became  an  archiepiscopal  see.  The  diocese  of  Adelaide  dates 
from  1843,  that  of  Perth  from  1845,  and  those  of  MellK>ume,  Maitland, 
Bathnrst^  Auckland,  and  Wellington  from  1848.  During  this  year  a 
diocese  was  established  in  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia, 
which  since  1888  has  l^een  designated  the  diocese  of  Port  Victoria  and 
F^merston.  The  bishopric  of  Brisbane  was  founded  in  1859,  and 
that  of  Goulbufn  in  1864.  In  1867  the  Abl^ey-nullius  of  Now  Norcia 
(Western  Australia)  was  established.  The  dioceses  of  Armidale  and 
Anckhuid  date  from  1869,  and  those  of  Ballarat  and  Sandhurat  from 
1874.  In  1876  Melbourne  became  an  archdiocese,  and  Couktown  was 
fanned  into  a  Vicanate-Apostolic.  Other  changes  t<K)k  place  in  Queens- 
land in  1882,  when  the  diocese  of  llockhampton  wiis  founded,  and  in 
1884,  when  the  Vicariate- Apostolic  of  British  New  Guinea  (with 
residence  at  Thursday  Island)  was  established.  In  1885  the  Archbishop 
of  Sydney  was  created  a  cardinal,  and  placed  at  the  he<id  uf  the  liomHU 
Catholic  Church  throughout  Australasia.  Following  upon  this  ap])oint- 
ment  great  alterations  took  place  in  the  arrangement  of  di<»ceses  in 
1887,  when  the  new  dioceses  of  Grafton,  Wilcannia,  Sale,  Port  Augusta, 
snd  Cliristchurch,  and  the  Vicariates- Apostolic  of  Kiniberlcy  and  Queens- 
land (the  latter  with  jurisdiction  over  all  the  aborigines  of  tho  colony) 
established,  and  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  and  Wellington  booanio  arch- 
In  1888  Hobart  was  also  made  an  archiepiscopal  si^e  ;  and  a 
new  see  was  established  in  1898  at  Gerald  ton,  in  Western  Australia.    At 
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the  present  time  there  are  six  archbishops,  sixteen  bishops,  three  vicars- 
apostolic,  and  one  abbot-nullius,  or  in  all  twenty-six  heads  of  the 
Church  with  episcopal  jurisdiction,  irrespective  of  the  Vicariate- A poetolic 
of  British  New  Guinea  and  of  several  auxiliary  and  ooadjutor-bishopa. 

Amongst  the  earliest  free  colonists  who  settled  in  the  Hawkesburj 
district  of  New  South  Wales  was  a  small  party  of  Presbyterians,  and  one 
of  the  first  places  of  worship  erected  in  the  colony  was  put  up  in  1810  at 
Portland  Head  by  their  voluntary  exertions.  Services  were  conducted 
there  for  years  before  any  ordained  minister  of  the  denomination  reached 
New  South  Wales ;  indeed,  it  was  not  until  1823  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang 
and  the  Kev.  Archibald  Macarthur,  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Aus- 
tralasia, arrived  in  Sydney  and  Hobart  respectively.  The  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  (with  which  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Western  Australia  is  connected),  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
and  Tasmania,  are  united  in  a  Federal  Assembly  which  meets  every 
year  in  rotation  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  colonies  mentioned.  New 
Zealand  is  not  included  in  this  federation,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  colony  is  divided  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago  and  Southland.  Besides 
the  churches  mentioned,  there  are  several  small  bodies  of  Presbvterians 
unconnected  with  the  larger  churches,  such  as  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Eastern  Australia  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  Free  Church  in 
Victoria.  The  church  in  each  colony,  however,  acts  independently  as 
regards  local  ecclesiastical  administration,  and  preserves  its  autonomy 
in  respect  of  funds  and  property. 

The  first  Wesley  an  minister  came  to  New  South  Wales  in  1815,  but 
it  was  not  until  1821  that  a  Wesleyan  place  of  worship  was  erected  in 
Sydney,  and  it  was  even  later  before  the  denomination  was  allowed  to 
share  in  the  Government  provision  for  religion.  The  first  Wesleyan 
Church  in  Hobart  was  established  in  1820.  From  1815  to  1855  the 
Wesleyan  Church  in  the  colonies  was  regarded  as  a  mission  of  the 
British  Wesleyan  Church,  and  from  1855  to  1873  it  was  affiliated  to  the 
British  Wesleyan  Conference  ;  but  in  the  latter  year  it  was  constituted 
into  a  separates  and  independent  Conference  as  the  Australasian  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church.  At  present  the  Church  is  diWded  into  five  Con- 
ferences, viz.,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  Queensland, 
South  Australia  and  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  These 
Conferences  meet  annually,  while  a  General  Conference  is  held  at 
triennial  periods  within  the  boundaries  of  each  annual  Conference  in  the 
order  decide<i  upon.  At  the  General  Conference  held  in  Auckland  on 
the  10th  November,  1897,  it  was  enacted  that  Western  Australia  should 
be  constitutetl  a  separate  Conference,  the  division  to  take  place  and  the 
first  Conference  to  be  held  in  the  year  1 900. 

A  Congrep;ational  minister  arrived  in  Sydney  as  early  as  1798  ;  and  in 
Hobart  the  Congregational  Church  was  established  in  1 830.  At  present 
there  exists  a  separate  Congregational  Union  in  each  of  the  seven 
colonies.     Federal   meetings   have   been   held,   and   a   Congr^^tionAl 
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Union  of  Australasia  has  been  established.  The  first  meeting  of  this 
body  was  held  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  in  1892.  It  is  intended  to 
hold  similar  gatherings  from  time  to  time  in  the  capital  cities  of  the 
Tarions  colonies. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  the  colonies  dates  from  a  much  later  period, 
the  establishment  of  the  first  four  Baptist  Churches  being  as  follows  : — 
Sydney,  1834;  Launceston,  1839;  Adelaide,  1840  ;  and  Melbourne,  1841. 
Churches  were  established  in  Auckland  in  1852,  in  Brisbane  in  1855, 
and  in  Perth  in  1895.  It  is  stated  that  in  1898  there  were  215  Baptist 
churches  in  the  colonies,  more  than  half  of  which  were  in  Victoria  and 
South  Australia. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  some  churches  with  but  a  small  number 
of  adherents,  the  Salvation  Army  luay  be  said  to  be  the  youngest  of  the 
denominations  in  Australasia.  It  commenced  operations  in  South 
Australia  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1880,  and  in  1882  officers  were 
despatched  from  Adelaide  to  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania, 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  corps  in  those  colonies.  New  Zealand 
was  invaded  in  1883,  Queensland  in  1886,  and  Western  Australia  in 
1891.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Army  are  in  Melbourne,  and  its  head 
in  Australasia  ranks  as  a  Commissioner.  He  is  directly  responsible  to 
General  Booth,  and  controls  the  officers  commanding  in  each  of  the 
leven  colonies,  who  bear  the  rank  of  colonel  or  brigadier.  Each  colony 
is  divided  into  districts,  which  are  placed  in  the  charge  of  sui)erior 
ofBcers ;  and  each  of  these  districts  is  subdivided  into  local  corps 
under  subaltern  officers,  assisted  by  secretaries,  etc.  These  subaltern 
officers  are  responsible  to  the  officers  commanding  their  division,  and 
the  latter  to  the  colonel  or  brigadier  in  charge  of  the  Army  of  the  whole 
colony. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  State  all  religions  are  equal  in  Australasia,  and 

State  aid  to  the  denominations  has  now  been  abolished  in  all  the  colonies 

o£  the  group.     South  Australia,  in  1851,  was  the  first  colony  to  withdraw 

such  aid,  after  ib  had  been  in  force  only  three  years ;  and  Queensland,  in 

1860,  shortly  after  the  assembling  of  the  first  Parliament,  abolished  the 

system  inherited  from  the  mother  colony,  and  limited  future  payments 

to  the  clergy  then  actually  in  receipt  of  State  aid.     New  South  Wales 

passed  a  similar  Act  in   1862,  and  the  expenditure  on  this  account, 

which  in  that  year  was  over  £32,000,  had  fallen  in  1896-7  to  £6,727. 

Hie   other    colonies   of   the   group,  with   the   exception    of    Western 

Australia,  subsequently  abolished  State  aid,  Victoria  being  the  last  of 

them  to  withdraw  denominational  grants,  namely,  in  1875.     In  Western 

Australia  the  system  lasted  until  1895,  when  it  was  abolished  from  tliat 

year;  and,  in  lieu  of  the  annual  grants,  two  sums  of  £17,715  each 

were  distributed  amongst  the  religious  bodies   affected,   namely,   the 

Anglicans,  Koman   Catholics,  Wesleyans,  and   Presbyterians,  on   the 

lot  October,  1895,  and  1st  July,  1896. 

The  only  denominations   which  ever  received  State  aid  were  the 
C3iiirch  of  England,  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyans  ; 
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other  deDomimtioiis  to  which  it  vibm  tendered  refusing  to  accept  it. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  belonged  to  tlieae  four  per- 
suaBtontt,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  population  daring  the  laat  forty- 
fivo  yoaru  has  not  in  any  considerable  degree  altered  this  condition  of 
things,  though  in  some  oolouies  different  bodies  of  Christians  have 
r(>pr(«entod  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people  than  in  othera.  Thns,  in 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Victoria  the  proportion  of  Boman 
UathoUos  has  been,  and  still  is,  larger  than  in  the  other  colonies,  while  in 
N«w  Zealand  it  is  much  smaller.  Presbyterians  bear  a  greater  proportion 
tn  the  population  in  New  Zealand  than  in  any  other  colony,  while 
Wt-Blfvaiis  and  Lutherans  are  more  numerous  in  South  Australia  than 
I'lsewheroi  The  adherente  of  the  Church  of  England  predomiuata 
numerically  in  all  the  coloniea 

'nie  following  tables  show  the  nnmber  of  adherents  to  the  principal 
denominations  in  each  colony  at  the  census  enamerations  of  1871,  1881, 
whI  1891 :— 
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The  fignrea  for  1891  are  exduuve  of  aborigines,  while  in  1871  and 
1881  a  few  civilised  aborigines  were  inolnded  in  the  returns  for  Mew 
SMth  Wales  and  V^ictoiis. 

Hm  fdlowing  table  shows  the  proportions  held  by  the  principal 
dcsMMninationBto  the  total  popnlation  of  each  colony  at  the  enumerations 
rf  1871,  1881,  and  1891 :— 
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From  the  foregoing  tables  it  \7ill  be  seen  that  while  there  were 
fluctuations  in  individual  colonies,  the  relative  strength  of  the  principal 
denominations  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  showed  but  little  alteration 
during  the  twenty  years  from  1871  to  1891.  The  Church  of  England  at 
each  census  embraced  39*1  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  receded  from  23*1  per  cent,  in  1871  to  22*2  percent,  in 
1881,  and  still  farther  to  21*1  per  cent,  in  1891.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  also  receded  from  13*6  per  cent,  in  1871  to  13*4  per  cent,  in 
1881  and  13*0  in  1891  ;  while  the  various  Methodist  bodies,  which  have 
been  classed  together,  increased  from  10*5  per  cent,  in  1871  to  10-9  per 
cent  in  1881  and  11*4  per  cent,  in  1891.  Congregationalists  and  Baptists 
taken  together  were  equal  at  the  three  enumerations,  but  the  former  show 
a  slight  decrease  during  the  twenty  years,  while  the  latter  show  a 
corresponding  increase.  The  column  headed  **  All  others"  also  shows  an 
increase  from  9-3  per  cent  to  11*0  per  cent  during  the  period.  This 
column  contains  all  the  minor  denominations,  of  which  none  are  at 
all  numerous  except  Lutherans  in  Queensland  and  South  Australia; 
those  whose  denomination  could  hardly  be  classed  as  a  religion;  and 
all  those  who,  from  conscientious  scruples,  took  advantage  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Census  Acts  by  which  the  filling  in  of  the  column  "Religious 
Denomination  "  was  left  optional. 

In  1871  the  relative  strength  of  the  Church  of  England  was  greatest 
in  the  colonies  in  the  following  order : — Western  Australia,  Tasmania, 
New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  South 
Australia;  but  in  1891  the  order  had  chanp^ed  to  Tasmania,  Western 
Australia,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Victoria,  and 
South  Australia.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1871  was  relatively 
strongest  in  New  South  Wales;  in  1881,  in  Western  Australia;  and 
in  1891,  again  in  New  South  Wales,  with  Western  Australia  and 
Queensland  following  closely,  and  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
last  on  the  list  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  been  most 
numerous  in  New  Zealand  and  Victoria,  and  weakest  in  Western 
Australia,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  The  various  Methodist 
denominations  were  at  each  enumeration  strongest  in  South  Australia, 
where  they  numbered  close  ujwn  one-fifth  of  the  total  population. 
They  were  also  considerably  above  the  average  strength  in  Victoria, 
while  the  only  colony  in  which  they  now  fall  much  below  the  average  is 
Queensland.  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  are  also  relatively 
most  powerful  in  the  southern  colonies.  The  percentages  shown 
in  the  column  "All  others"  are  unduly  swollen  in  the  case  of  Queens- 
land and  South  Australia  by  the  inclusion  of  Lutherans ;  were 
these  omitted  the  figures  for  1891  would  be  fairly  equal  for  all  the 
colonies. 

In  the  table  showing  the  actual  number  of  adherents  of  each  of  the 
principal  denominations  for  1891,  the  Salvation  Army  is  a  new  element. 
Any  adherents  to  this  persuasion  who  may  have  existed  in  1881  were 
grouped  with  "All  other  Religions." 
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The  Denominations  in  1897. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  1897  the  number  of  adherents  to 
each  denomination  was  as  follows : — 
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4,410,140 
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IT  would  have  been  strange  if  communities  fM>  prosperous  as  the 
Australasian  colonies  had  neglected  to  provide  for  the  eduoatum 
of  the  children.  This  duty,  so  vitally  afit*cting  the  welfare  of  the  pec^le, 
has  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  important  which  the  Btate  could 
be  called  upon  to  discharge.  In  every  province  of  the  group,  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  public  instruction,  such  provision,  indeed, 
in  some  cases,  extending  far  beyond  wliat  has  been  done  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  old  world.  In  addition  to  a  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion, in  all  the  colonies  there  are  grammar  and  high  schools,  by  means 
of  which  those  who  have  the  desire  may  qualify  for  the  higher  studies 
of  the  Univereity.  So  bountiful  is  the  provision  made  by  the  State  that 
in  most  cases  the  cost  of  education  is  merely  nominal,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  parents  ceases  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  ignorance  of  the  children. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  very  early  days  of  colonisation  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  education  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sharp  struggle  for  bare 
existence  was  over,  attempts  were  made  to  provide  means  of  instruction 
for  the  rising  generation,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  an  educational 
system  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  these  young  com- 
munities. The  religious  bodies  were  naturally  the  first  to  build  schools 
and  provide  teachers  ;  but  there  was  always  a  large  proportion  of  persons 
who  objected  to  denominationalisni,  principally  those  who  belonged  to 
denominations  which  were  not  subsidised  by  the  State  ;  hence  there 
arose  a  National  or  non-sectarian  system  wliich  has  in  the  course  of  time 
almost  nionopoliscMl  the  educational  field. 

In  all  the  Australasian  colonies  the  State  system  of  education  is 
secular.  Compulsory  clauses  find  a  place  in  the  Acts  of  the  various 
pn)vincea  ;  but  the  enforcement  of  these  is  not  everywhere  equally 
strict.  In  Victoria,  for  example,  compulsory  attendance  at  school  has 
been  rigorously  insisted  ui)on,  while  in  Queensland  the  principle  of 
compulsion  has  been  allowed  to  remain  almost  in  abeyance,  and  in 
the  other  colonies  it  has  be<'n  enforced  with  varying  degrees  of  strict- 
ness. In  Victoria,  Quoenshind,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Australia 
the  primary  education  provided  by  the  State  is  entirely  free  of  charge 
to  the  parents  ;  in  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania 
small  fees  are  charged,  but  these  are  not  enforced  where  the  parents  can 
reasonably  plead  poverty. 
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The  statutory  school-age  of  each  colony  is  as  follows: — 

New  South  Wales  over  6  and  ander  14  years. 

Victoria ,,  6  „  13 

Queensland    „  6  ,,  12 

South  Australia    ^...  ,,  7  »,  13 

Western  Australia  ,^ „  6  ,,  14 

Tasmania    ^ ,,  7  „  13 

NewZeaknd „  7  „  13 

In  New  South  Wales,  for  many  years,  a  dual  system  of  education  was  in 
ezistenca  The  four  State-aided  denominations — the  Church  of  England, 
Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  bodies — had  schools  sup- 
ported by  annual  votes  from  Parliament,  administered  under  the  control 
of  the  head  of  each  denomination  for  the  time  being.  There  were  also 
Kstional  schools,  likewise  supported  by  the  State,  but  under  the  control 
of  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Government.  This  plan  was  found  to  be 
eostly  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  for  in  many  country  towns  there 
were  in  existance  several  small  and  inefficient  competing  schools  where 
the  total  number  of  children  was  not  more  than  sufficient  for  one  well- 
epodacted  establishment.  So  strongly  was  this  evil  felt  that  changes  in 
the  law  were  made  from  time  to  time,  until  at  length  the  denominational 
lyBtem  was  abolished  altogether,  and  one  general  and  comprehensive 
I^  of  Public  Instruction  adopted  in  its  place.  This  reform  was  not 
aeeomplished  without  much  agitation,  extending  over  a  considerable 
pmod.  A  league  was  formed  with  the  object  of  securing  the  establish- 
awDt  of  secular,  compulsory,  and  free  education,  and  in  1880,  under  the 
anapioes  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  measure  establishing  the  present  system 
became  law.  Education  in  the  public  schools  is  now  non-sectarian, 
though  facilities  are  affi)rded  to  clergymen  to  give  religious  instniction 
within  specified  school-hours  to  children  whose  parents  belong  to  their 
denomination  and  desire  that  this  instruction  shall  be  given.  It  is 
eompolsory,  and  free  to  all  who  cannot  affi)rd  to  pay,  while  a  men^ly 
Boodiial  fee  is  charged  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  contribute  to- 
wanls  the  cost  of  the  teaching  of  their  children*  For  secondary  education 
there  are  a  number  of  superior  and  high  schools  entirely  supported  by 
the  State,  besides  numerous  colleges,  grammar  schools,  and  denominational 
•ehools  which  obtain  no  assistance  from  the  Government,  excepting  the 
Sydney  Grammar  School,  which  receives  a  statutory  endowment  of 
Xl,500.  Scholarships  and  bursaries  have  been  founded  in  connection 
with  many  of  these  schools.  The  University  of  Sydney,  which  is  liberally 
endowed  by  private  individuals  as  well  as  the  State,  grants  degrees  which 
rank  with  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Educational  atfairs  in  the 
colony  are  under  the  direction  of  a  Minister  for  Public  Instruction. 

In  Victoria,  under  an  Act  passed  in  1872,  a  system  of  free,  compul- 
sory, and  secular  primary  education  is  in  force,  under  a  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  is  responsible  to  Parlian;ent.  The  compulsory 
clause  is  very  strictly  enforced,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  and 
education  is  entirely  free  as  regards  the  ordinary  subjects  of  primary 
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instruction,  while  the  teachers  are  allowed  to  impart  instruction  in 
additional  subject^  for  which  a  small  fee  is  payable.  Religion  is  strictly 
forbidden  to  be  taught  during  school-hours,  and  at  no  time  must  a  State 
teacher  give  instruction  tlierein.  Secondary  education  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  private  or  denominational  establishments.  The  higher 
education  is  supplied  by  the  University,  with  its  affiliated  colleges. 

The  Education  Department  in  Queensland  is  administered  by  the 
Secretary  for  Public  Instruction.  The  Act  now  in  force  was  passed  in 
1875,  and  is  of  a  tolei*ably  liberal  character,  primary  education  being 
secular  and  free.  The  compulsory  clause  has  not  been  put  into  opera- 
tion, as  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  enforce  its  provisions  in 
the  scattered  and  sparsely-populated  districts  of  the  interior.  The  public 
schools  are  divided  into  two  cIiisspk,  termed  State  and  Provisional  schools. 
A  State  scliool  must  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  not  less  than 
thirty  children,  and  the  local  district  must  contribute  one-fifth  of  the  cost 
of  establishing,  maintaining,  repairing,  and  making  additions  to  the 
building.  In  the  case  of  the  establishment  of  a  Provisional  school,  the 
Minister  may  grant  a  subsidy  towards  the  cost  of  erection  and  equip- 
ment of  the  necessary  building,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  cost  and 
in  no  case  exceeding  £50,  provided  the  proposals  of  the  promoters  are 
submitted  to  him  before  they  are  carried  out.  Towards  the  administra- 
tion and  maintenance  of  this  class  of  school  the  Government  make  a 
capitation  grant,  equal  to  the  average  cost  per  head  of  children  in  State 
schools.  Secondary  education  is  provided  by  grammar  schools,  which 
are  liberally  assisted  by  the  State.  The  colony  has  no  University  of  its 
own,  but  sends  a  fair  number  of  students  to  the  Universities  of  Sydney 
and  Melbourne.  The  system  of  extension  lectures  in  connection  with 
the  University  of  Sydney  has  been  extended  to  Queensland  ;  and  the 
Grovernment  of  the  colony  have  agreed  to  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
University  in  Bri8})ane. 

The  South  Australian  system  of  primary  education,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  its  present  form  in  1878,  is  very  similar  to  the  systems  already 
described.  Public  instruction  in  the  colony  is  presided  over  by  a 
responsible  Minister,  with  an  Inspector-General  and  other  officiala  It 
is  compulsory,  secular,  and  free.  Until  the  end  of  1891  a  small  weekly 
fee  was  payable  by  all  parents  able  to  do  so ;  but  at  the  beginning  of 
1892  primary  instruction  was  made  free  until  the  scholar  reached  the 
age  of  13  years  or  had  l)een  educated  to  the  compulsory  standard,  and 
in  189H  the  remaining  fet»s  were  abolished  by  the  Minister  for  Educa- 
tion. Children  who  Imve  attained  a  certain  standard  of  education  are 
exempt  from  compulsory  attendance.  Religious  instruction  is  not  allowed 
to  l>e  given  except  out  of  ordinary  school-hours.  Secondary  education 
is  in  tlio  hands  of  private  and  dcMioniinational  establishments  ;  and  the 
University  <»f  A<lelaido,  though  small,  is  efficient. 

Under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1871,  primary  education 
in  Western  Austndia  is  imparteil  in  Government  schools,  which  are 
entirely  supported  by  the  State.     An  Amendment  Act  passed  in  1893 
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placed  edacational  affaire  in  the  colony  under  the  control  of  a  responsible 
Minister,  and  afforded  facilities  for  special  religious  teaching,  half-an-hour 
per  day  being  allotted  to  clergymen  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
the  same  denomination.     Another  Amendment  Act  which  came  into 
force  in  1894  abolished  payment  by  results,  and  gave  powers  for  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance.     Until  1895,  private  schools 
vere  also  assisted  from  the  public  purse,  on  condition  of  submitting  to 
Government  inspection  in  secular  subjects  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  that 
jear  an  Act  was  passed  abolishing  the  system  of  annual  grants  to  denomi- 
national schools,  and  providing  that  during  the  year  1896  the  State 
ako«ld  hand  over,  as  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  these  subsidies, 
the  sum  of  XI  5,000,  to  be  divided  between  the  schools  in  like  propor- 
tions to  those  which  governed  the  distribution  of  the  annual  vote  in  1895. 
Under  the  regulations  of  1895,  children  can  claim  free  education  on 
aocoont  of  inability  to  pay  the  fees,  of  living  more  than  1  mile  from 
school,  of  having  made  400  half-day  attendances  in  the  previous  year,, 
or  of  other  reasons  approved  by  the  Minister.*    There  is  a  high  scliool 
at  Perth,  which  is  subsidised  by  the  State  ;  and  further  encouragement 
is  given  to  secondary  instruction  by  the  institution  of  scholarships  whicb 
are  open  to  competition. 

In  Tumania  the  Chief  Secretary  holds  the  portfolio  of  Education,  and 
baa  especial  charge  of  matters  relating  to  primary  instruction.  Tlie 
permanent  head  of  the  department  is  styled  Director  of  Education. 
There  are  public  schools  in  every  country  town  throughout  the  colony, 
and  several  in  Hobart  and  Launceston.  The  principle  of  compulsion  is 
in  force  in  these  two  towns ;  and  special  religious  instruction  is 
given  by  the  Church  of  England  clergy  out  of  school-hours.  Secondary 
education  was  at  one  time  encouraged  by  oxliibitions,  but  none  have 
been  granted  since  1893.  The  University  of  Tasmania  was  establislied 
in  1890,  and  at  first  was  merely  an  examining  body,  but  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1893  a  building  was  acquired  and  teaching  proWdod  for  the 
pnipoie  of  enabling  students  to  graduate  in  Arts,  Science,  and  Laws. 
The  first  degree,  one  of  B.A.,  was  taken  in  1894.  The  Government 
grants  the  institution  an  annual  subsidy,  the  amount  voted  by  Parlia- 
Mt  in  1896  being  £2,500. 

New  Zealand  has  an  educational  system  which  is  entirely  secular  and 
free.  There  is  a  separate  Department  of  Education,  presided  over  by  one 
of  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Cro'wn,  as  in  the  other  colonies.  The 
whole  colony  has  been  divided  into  school  districts,  each  presided  over 
by  a  local  Board,  and  a  capitation  grant  of  £3  15s.  per  head  is  paid  by 
the  State  for  every  child  in  average  attendance,  and,  in  addition.  Is.  Gd. 
per  child  in  support  of  scholarsliips,  with  other  grants  for  school- 
Mhiings,  training  of  teachers,  etc.  In  districts  where  there  are  few 
or  no  Eoropeans,  native  schools  are  maintained  for  the  Maori  chiMren. 
H^  schools,  colleges,  and  grammar  schools  provide  the  means  for 
■eqniiing  secondary  education  ;  and  the  Univci-sity  of  Xew  Zealand, 
lik«  those  of  the  other  colonies,  is  empowered  to  confer  the  same  degrees 
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as    the   Universities    of    Oxford  and  Cambridge,   except  as  regardf. 
Divinity.     It  is,  however,  only  an  examining  body,  the  undergraduatei 
keeping  their  terms  at  the  affiliated  colleges — the  University  of  Otago^ 
the  Canterbury  College,  and  the  Auckland  University  College. 

State  Schools. 

Exclusive  of  the  native  schools  established  by  the  New  Zealand 
(Government  for  the  instruction  of  the  Maori  children,  there  were  7,809 
public  schools  in  Australasia  at  the  close  of  the  year  1896.  The  number 
in  operation  in  each  of  the  seven  colonies  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
the  table  given  below.  As  a  rule,  secondary  education  is  provided  by 
private  institutions,  and  the  figures  quoted  may  be  taken  as  representii^ 
primary  schools ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  there  are  five  high  schools, 
which  it  is  customary  to  include  with  the  others.  The  secondary 
-schools  in  New  Zealand  are  excluded  from  the  returns : — 


Colon}'. 


Teachers  employed,  exduilTe 
of  Sewing  MistreaBes. 


Fenudee. 


TotaL 


New  South  Wales   .... 

Victoria 

Queensland    

'South  Austraha  

Western  Australia   .... 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand     

Australasia 


2,574 

2,332 

2,043 

1,886 

1,760 

2,352 

759 

798 

917 

639 

396 

736 

150 

103 

157 

268 

215 

274 

1,533 

1,424 

2,091 

7,809 

7,028 

8,570 

4,375 
4,112 
1,715 
1,132 
260 
489 
3,515 

15,598 


In  all  the  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  State  schools  during  the  past  few 
years.  Tn  Victoria  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  for  since  1891  the 
number  in  operation  has  decreased  from  2,233  to  1,886.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  stilieme  of  retrenchment,  initiated  at  that  time,  by  which 
there  has  been  an  amalgamation  of  schools  in  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  in  other  districts  schools  have  been  closed  and  the  pupils  con- 
veyed to  otlier  institutions  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  Under  the  first 
part  of  this  scheme  no  fewer  than  69  schools  have  been  converted  into 
adjuncts  to  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  an  estimated  annual  saving 
of  £43,900.  At  these  adjuncts — which  are  not  included  in  the  number 
of  schools  set  down  in  the  table — instruction  is  now  imparted  only  to 
young  chiMixjn,  in  junior  classes.  The  system  of  conveyance,  brought 
into  operatit)n  under  the  second  part  of  the  scheme,  has  been  the  means 
of  closing  li41  schools,  an  allowance  being  made  by  the  State  to  parents 
to  defray  the  cost  of  conveyance  of  theii*  children  to  schools  further 
removed  from  their  place  of  abode.     After  deducting  the  cost  of  oon« 
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vejance,  the  net  annual  saving  to  the  State  is  estimated  at  j&14,170. 
AlthoQgh,  in  comparison  with  1895,  the  number  of  schools  in  operation 
shows  the  diminution  which  has  been  characteristic  of  the  last  five 
years,  yet  the  number  of  localities  served  in  1896  actually  showed  an 
increase  during  the  twelve  months,  the  explanation  being  the  conversion 
of  a  number  of  full-time  into  part-time  schools,  two  of  which  are  regarded 
•B  equivalent  to  one  school,  and  so  enumerated  by  the  department. 

The  759  schools  in  Queensland  include  385  State  schools,  and  374 
**  provisional "  schools,  as  they  are  termed,  to  the  administration  and 
maintenance  of  which  the  Government  make  a  capitation  grant,  equal 
to  the  average  cost  per  head  of  children  attending  State  schools.  No 
fewer  than  64  of  these  provisional  schools  have  a  p>ermanent  average 
daily  attendance  beyond  the  number  of  thirty,  which  justifies  the  estab- 
fishment  of  a  State  school ;  and  the  non-substitution  of  State  schools 
for  these  overgrown  provisional  schools  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  have  to  find  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of 
inch  schools  before  the  work  can  proceed.  For  Western  Australia,  the 
returns  for  years  prior  to  1896  included  State-aided  denominational 
flchools.  From  these  establishments  the  Government  subsidy  was 
withdrawn  at  the  end  of  1895,  and  thenceforth  they  were  placed  out- 
side the  sphere  of  the  operations  of  the  Education  Department.  This 
point  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparing  the  figures  with  those 
giTen  for  previous  years,  otherwise  the  extension  of  public  instruction 
in  that  colony  would  seem  to  be  incommensurate  with  the  growth  of 
population.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  progress  has  been  rapid,  and 
17  new  State  schools  were  opened  in  1896. 

As  shown  in  the  previous  table,  the  total  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  7,809  State  schools  was  15,598—7,028  males  and  8,570 
feinales — exclusive  of  sewing-mistresses,  of  whom  there  were  67  in  New 
South  Wales,  385  in  Victoria,  32  in  South  Australia,  21  in  Western 
Australia,  and  191  in  New  Zealand.  New  South  Wales  is  the  only 
ookmy  where  employment  is  afforded  to  a  greater  number  of  male 
teachers  in  comparison  with  females ;  in  all  the  other  provinces  there  is 
a  large  preponderance  of  female  instructors.  In  most  of  the  colonies 
pnmsion  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  New  South  Wales, 
the  Fort-street  Training  School  for  male  students  had  26  students  in 
teining  in  1896,  16  of  whom  held  full-scholarships,  9  half-scholarships, 
and  1  attended  at  his  own  expense ;  while  at  the  Hurlstone  Training 
School  for  female  students  there  were  29  students  in  residence,  15  of 
whom  held  full-scholarships,  10  half-scholarships,  and  4  attended  at 
their  own  charga  Special  classes  for  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  in 
Vdboume  and  suburbs  are  carried  on  at  the  Working  Men's  College. 
In  1896  there  were  269  students  in  attendance  at  these  classes,  namely, 
SO  m  Class  HI,  116  in  Class  II,  and  123  in  Class  I.  There  were  17 
rtndents  in  the  training  college  in  South  Australia.  In  New  Zealand, 
the  Education  Boards  of  North  Canterbury  and  Otago  have  institutions 
for  the  training  of  teachers. 
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Enrolment  at  State  Schools. 

The  gross  enrolment  of  pupils  at  the  State  schools  of  AastralasiA 
during  1896  was  845,114;  while  the  net  enrolment,  or  the  number  of 
distinct  children,  came  to  727,052,  forming  16*98  per  cent,  of  the  mean 
population.  In  most  of  the  colonies  the  net  enrolment  is  obtained 
in  an  empirical  manner — by  deducting  a  certain  proportion  (about 
12  per  cent.)  from  the  gross  ^gures  ;  but  in  Victoria  the  actual  tigores 
are  found  by  the  Education  Department.  The  appended  table  gives 
the  gross  and  net  enrolment  for  es^ch.  colony.  During  the  last  five  yean 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  5*96  per  cent,  in  the  net  enrolment  at  the 
State  schools  of  Australasia.  Of  the  individual  colonies,  the  lai^gest 
proportional  increase  has  taken  place  in  Western  Australia,  where, 
excluding  the  State-aided  denominational  schools,  it  reached  152*61  per 
cent.  In  South  Australia  the  increase  has  been  27*29  per  cent. ;  and 
in  Queensland,  20*35  per  cent.  For  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  New 
South  Wales,  the  increase  has  been  respectively  9*63  per  cent.,  8*43  per 
cent.,  and  2*75  per  cent.  The  only  colony  which  exhibits  a  diminutiim 
in  the  number  of  scholars  in  State  schools  sinoe  1891  is  Victoria,  where 
the  number  has  fallen  from  253,469  to  235,617,  or  to  the  extent  of  7*04 
per  cent  Reference  lias  already  been  made  to  the  policy  of  retrench- 
ment adopted  in  that  colony.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  children 
attending  school  is  attributable  to  this  cause.  In  order  to  avoid  expeti- 
diture  on  additional  buildings  as  much  as  possible,  children  below  the 
statutory  school  age  of  six  years  have  been  excluded,  as  well  as  those 
above  the  age  of  thirteen  who  have  gained  a  certificate  of  standard 
proficiency.  The  actual  number  of  children  of  the  statutory  age  ia 
attendance  has  rather  increased  : — 


Qtoh 

Net  Enrolmenc. 

Colony. 

TofcaL 

Poroentacv 
of  PopulaboiL. 

New  Sooth  Wales 

251,821 

235.617 

90,780 

65,908 

9,008 

20,826 

171,154 

221,603 

209,015 

81,754 

59,944 

7,927 

15,772 

131,037 

17'21 

Victoria  

17-74 

Queensland 

17-63 

South  Anstralia 

Western  AuBtmlia 

16-7i 
6*63 

Tasmania  

9 '65 

New  Zealand 

18*55 

Australasia  ...r. 

84^,114 

727.052 

16-98 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  percentage  of  the  population  enrolled 
at  State  schools  was  to  be  found  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  lowest  ia. 
Western  Australia.  Such  a  comparison,  however,  is  of  very  little  value^ 
because  the  proportion  which  the  children  of  school  age  bear  to  the 
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lolal  population  Tariea  coniiderably  in  the  different  colonies,  being  am 
kigfa  as  27  per  cent,  in  New  Zealand,  as  compared  with  24  per  cent,  in 
New  8i>uUi  Wales  and  21  per  cent,  in  Victoria,  while  in  Western 
AiiBteslia»  which  is  still  at  its  pioneer  fltage,  there  must  of  necessity  bo 
a  much  smaller  percentage  of  dependent  children  than  in  the  mora 
widely  settled  colonies.  Farther  on  in  this  chapter  will  be  foond  a 
eomparisoo  of  the  children  of  school  a^,  taken  &>r  this  purpose  as 
between  5  and  15  years  in  all  the  colonies,  with  the  number  enrolled  at 
sll  insutntions,  both  State  and  private.  This  will  give  a  better  view 
of  the  relative  strictneMH  or  laxity  with  which  the  attendance  of  children 
st  M:hool  iri  enforced  in  the  different  provinces. 

More  im[K>rt:int,  perhaps,  than  the  numlier  of  children  enrolled  is  the 
STcrmge  attendance.  This,  for  scholars  ut  the  State  schools  during  the 
Tfar  1896),  was  502,429,  representing  about  64  per  8ch<K>l  and  32  per 
Imcher,  and  11*74  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Australasia.  The 
ignres  for  the  individual  colonies  will  be  found  ap|)ended  : — 


8cb«>lAn  in  Avermg*  attendaiice. 


TouL 


Per 
ScbooL 


Per 
Tmchn, 


crnug* 

of  pofwia' 

Uoo. 


New  Sooth  Wales 

Victoria 

Qscenaland    

Sooth  Aastralia    .. 
WflBtern  Australia 

New  7iem\mi 


Aostralaiia 


142,192 

56  . 

33 

j  11-04 

138.241 

73  , 

34 

11-73 

54.316 

"-'  i 

32 

11*65 

40,449 

63  ' 

36 

11-27 

6.470 

43  : 

25 

5-41 

11.508 

43 

24 

7-04 

100,253 

71 

31 

.  15  47 

502,429 


64 


32        11-74 


Acoonling  to  the  offieial  returns,  the  pn>portion  of  the  net  cnn>lment 
<rf  irholars  in  average  attendance  was  highest  in  New  Zealand,  the 
Fveentage  for  which  colony  was  82*1.  This  was  eloHcly  followcnl  by 
^«tem  Australia  with  81*6  per  cent.,  while  Tasmania  was  thini  with 
•5  per  cent.  The  jH»n*entage  for  South  Australia  was  r»7-4H  ;  ft>r 
Qorvnsland,  66-44  ;  for  Vict4)ria,  60-14  ;  and  for  New  South  Wales, 
^M6.  Coni{)aring  tlie  first  with  the  hist  yt^ar  «>f  the  latebt  (luinquenuial 
pviud,  Tasmania  is  the  only  colony  where  tiie  average  attfuilunce  has 
DA  ifliproved,  i^eensland  es|>ecially  showing  a  great  advamv  in  re^^i- 
toy  of  attendance.  The  percentage  «)f  th«»  population  of  New  Zealand  — 
1^47— fthown  as  in  average  attendance  at  the  State  si*h(M>K  it  must 
^  msu-ke«l,  is  rather  higher  tlian  it  shtiuld  U*,  «»n  acciMint  i»f  a 
■■iibsrol  Maori  children  attending  the  onliiuiry  si*h4N>ls  in  distriets 
*kti»  there  are  none  e^tabliHhed  for  the  '^  nativt>s,"  while  the  Imvis  «in 
vkich  the  proportion  has  been  calculated  is  the  |M)pulatiou  exclusive 
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of  aborigines.  Still,  when  full  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score, 
the  percentage  is  much  higher  than  is  found  in  any  other  colony.  The 
"  Native  "  schools  in  New  Zealand,  of  which  the  number  was  74,  had 
a  teaching-staff  of  136,  exclusive  of  16  sewing-mistresses,  in  1896,  with 
an  enrolment  of  2,862  and  an  average  attendance  of  2,220  scholarSy  and 
the  expenditure  on  the  schools  during  the  year  amounted  to  JBl  8,603. 
Of  the  children  who  received  instruction  at  these  institutions,  77  per 
cent,  were  Maori,  9  per  cent,  were  half-caste,  and  14  per  cent,  were 
European  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  "  inclining  ta 
the  European  "  race. 


Cost  op  Primary  Education. 

The  official  reports  of  the  various  colonies  show  that  during  the  year 
1896  the  cost  of  administration  and  maintenance  of  the  State  schools  of 
Australasia  was  £1,984,870,  whi]e  the  revenue  from  fees,  rents,  sales  of 
books,  etc.,  amounted  to  £101,589,  leaving  a  net  cost  to  the  State  <^ 
£1,883,281,  excluding  a  sum  of  £181,740  expended  on  school  premises. 
Assistance  to  private  schools  where  primary  or  secondary  education  is 
given  is  not  included  in  these  figures.  The  expenditure  for  each  of  the 
colonies  will  be  found  below.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  the  amounts 
given  in  the  table  represent  the  disbursements  of  the  Education  Boards, 
and  not  the  actual  capitation  grant  received  from  the  Government 
during  1896,  as  the  former  figures  more  accurately  represent  the  cost  of 
the  State  schools  for  the  twelve  months.  From  the  total  cost  to  the 
State  in  that  colony,  the  receipts  from  the  Education  Reserves,  £37,160, 
have  not  been  deducted,  as  the  capitation  grant  is  now  reduced  by  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  rents  derived  from  these  reserves,  so  that 
practically  they  are  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue.  The  figures 
do  not  give  the  whole  expense  to  the  State,  as  most  of  the  principal 
teachers  enjoy  residences  for  which  no  rent  charge  is  made.  In  the 
case  of  New  South  Wales,  the  annual  value  of  these  residences  is 
£35,000  :~ 


Colony. 

Expended  on 

Administrmtion 

and 

Maintenmnoe. 

Feet,  Rents,  tc. 

Net 

Cost  to  State, 
excluding 
Premises. 

Expended  on 

School 

Premises. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
594,555 
583,273 
181,556 
137,315 
32,567 
33,113 
422,491 

£ 
74,866 
5,817 

£ 
519,689 
577,456 
181,556 
123,519 
30,214 
31,979 
418,868 

£ 
5^,752 

Victoria*  

10,897 

Queensland 

14,232 

South  Australia 

13,796 
2,353 
1,134 
3,623 

7,172 

Western  Australia 

33,769 

Tasmania 

5,384 

New  Zealand 

53,534 

Australasia 

1,984,870 

101,589 

1,883,281 

181,740 

*  Tear  endinc  SOth  Jom.  1897. 
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In  the  colonies  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  primary  education  is  free ;  in  the  other  three  colonies  a  small 
Use  is  cluu'ged,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  revenue  derived 
from  this  source  is  very  small  in  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  fee  charged  is  3d.  per  week  for  each  child,  the 
mm  payable  by  one  family  being  limited  to  one  shilling;  and  the 
noeipts  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  annually,  totalling  £74,866  in 
1896.  Free  education  is,  of  course,  given  to  those  children  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them,  and  the  number  of  children 
so  treated  during  last  year  was  28,420 — equal  to  11*29  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  enrolment  of  distinct  pupils.  In  Tasmania,  the  teachers 
•re  allowed  to  retain  the  bulk  of  the  fees  collected,  their  salaries 
being  fixed  accordingly.  Thus,  in  1896,  the  fees  amounted  to  £9,794, 
of  which  the  Gk)vemment  took  £1,134,  as  shown  above,  and  the 
teachers  retained  the  balance  of  £8,660.  In  the  smaller  schools  the 
fees  go  wholly  to  the  teacher,  and  in  the  larger  the  State  takes  a  small 
ihare  where  the  amount  received  is  moderate,  but  a  more  substantial  part 
where  the  fees  amount  to  hundreds  per  annum.  Free  education  is,  as 
in  New  South  Wales,  granted  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  for  this  purpose 
free  public  schools  were  established  in  Hobart  and  Launceston  ;  but  as 
it  was  considered  that  this  system  affixed  a  brand  of  pauperism  to  the 
diiklren  making  use  of  them,  they  have  now  been  abolished,  and  the 
pupils  find  free  education  at  the  ordinary  schools.  The  other  colony 
where  a  fee  is  still  charged  for  primary  education  is  Western  Australia ; 
but  there  free  instruction  is  granted  for  a  number  of  reasons,  such  as 
inability  to  pay  the  fee,  living  over  a  mile  from  the  nearest  school,  and 
having  made  over  400  lialf-day  attendances  in  the  previous  year ;  and 
in  1896,  out  of  a,  gross  enrolment  of  9,008  pupils,  free  education  was 
{^ranted  to  3,006,  of  which  inability  to  pay  the  fee  was  assigned  in  only 
741  cases.  Further,  the  Secretary  of  Education  has  recommended  the 
abolition  of  fees  in  the  case  of  all  children  under  1 4  years  of  age.  The 
receipts,  amounting  to  £2,353,  set  down  in  the  above  table,  consisted 
exclusively  of  fees. 

Although  primary  instruction  is  free  in  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  yet  Queensland  is  the  only  colony  where  no  fees 
were  received  in  1896 ;  but,  as  pointed  out  on  a  previous  page,  the 
State  receives  contributions  from  local  districts  towards  the  construction 
of  school  buildings,  the  amount  of  such  contributions  in  1896  being 
£2,905.  In  Victoria  fees  are  charged  for  instruction  in  extra  subjects, 
nicfa  as  book-keeping,  shorthand,  algebra,  Euclid,  French,  Latin,  and 
science.  During  last  year  extra  subjects  were  taught  in  128  schools, 
and  the  fees  collected  represent  £1,780  of  the  sum  of  £5,817  shown 
above,  the  balance  consisting  of  £3,435  derived  from  the  sale  of 
departmental  publications,  and  £602  from  rents,  which,  although  not 
applied  towards  the  reduction  of  the  departmental  expenditure  by  the 
Government,  has  been  so  treated  here.  In  South  Australia  the 
receipts  during  1896  included  £7,295  from  rents,  £3,835  from  sale   of 
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books  and  school  material,  and  £2,633  from  fees.  Towards  the  revenue 
from  fees,  the  Advanced  School  for  Girls  contributed  £1,400,  the 
balance  of  £1,233  representing  fees  which  were  payable  in  1896  by 
pupils  in  the  fifth  class  who  had  passed  the  standard  of  education,  bat 
which  have  now  been  abolished  by  the  new  Minister  for  Educatioau 
The  receipts  of  £3,623  in  New  Zealand  were  made  up  of  fees,  donatiooa, 
rents,  sales,  etc.,  received  by  the  Education  Boards,  and  reprenot 
the  whole  local  contributions. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that,  excluding  the  expenditure 
on  school  premises,  the  net  cost  of  public  instruction  in  Australasia  in 
1896  was  £1,883,281.  This  is  equivalent  to  £3  15s.  for  each  child  iB 
average  attendance  during  the  year ;  while,  if  the  expenditure  on 
buildings  is  taken  into  account,  the  amount  reaches  £4  28.  2d.  per 
child.    The  figures  for  each  of  the  seven  colonies  are  presented  below:— 


Colony. 

Net  Cost  to  State,  per  echolar  in 
avenire  attendance. 

ExclodinffSobooI 

Indading  School 
Prenuees. 

£   S.    d. 

£   1.    d. 

New  South  Wales 

3  13     1 

4     1     1 

Victoria 

4    2    1 

4    3    7 

QueentflaDd t  .  - 

3    6  10 

3  12    1 

South  Auatralia 

3  1     1 

4  13    4 
2  15    7 

3    4    8 

Weatem  Aust  rali a 

9  17    9 

Tasmania 

3    4  11 

3  16    8 

4    6    6 

Australasia 

3  15    0 

4    2    2 

In  the  matter  of  expenditure  {xsr  child  in  aveit^;e  attendance,  New 
South  Wales  now  occupies  a  medium  position,  although  a  few  yean 
back  the  cost  of  public  instruction  in  that  colony  was  higher  tluai  im 
any  of  the  other  pn>vinccs.  Careful  retrenchment  has  been  effected  in 
the  department,  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  Moit 
of  the  colonies,  however,  show  a  reduction  in  their  expenditure  on 
education.  Comparing  the  first  ^-ith  the  last  year  of  the  quinquennial 
period  ended  1896,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure  on 
admiuLstration  and  maintenance  e(|ual  to  7s.  4d.  per  child  in  average 
attendance  in  New  South  Wales,  £1  Is.  5(1.  in  Victoria,  14s.  lid.  ia 
Queensland,  and  5s.  2d.  in  South  Australia. 
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Encouragement  of  Secondary  Education. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  private  schools,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  encouragement  of  secondary  education  by  the  State, 
apart  from  grants  to  the  Universities.  In  New  South  Wales  there  are 
niimeroas  private  colleges  of  a  high  class,  but  the  only  one  now  receiving 
asBStance  from  the  Government  is  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  which 
has  a  statutory  endowment  of  £1,500  per  annum.  There  are,  however, 
£ve  State  High  Schools  in  the  colony — two  for  boys  and  three  for  girls — 
where  higher  education  may  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost ;  as  well  as 
100  Superior  Schools,  in  the  higher  classes  of  which  pupils  are  prepcured 
for  the  public  examinations.  In  1896  the  expenditure  on  the  High 
Schools  amounted  to  X6,579.  Of  the  High  School  pupils,  84  secured 
panes  at  the  junior  and  13  at  the  senior  examinations,  while  53  quali- 
fied for  matriculation  ;  and  4  senior  and  298  junior  passes  were  secured 
by  the  Superior  Schools,  as  well  as  57  junior  passes  by  other  public 
acbools  not  classed  as  such.  A  scheme  of  scholarships  for  High  and 
Saperior  Schools,  and  for  the  University,  is  in  existence.  In  1896,  110 
eudidates  ware  successful  at  these  examinations.  Fifty-seven  secured 
ichc^arships  and  41  bursaries  for  High  and  Superior  Schools;  2, 
barsaries  at  the  Sydney  Grammar  School ;  and  10,  University  bursariesw 

In  Victoria,  as  previously  pointed  out,  extra  subjects  are  taught  for 
a  small  fee  at  128  of  the  public  schools.  Secondary  education  was  also 
Hberally  encouraged  by  the  State  by  annually  granting  200  scholarships  at 
private  colleges,  tenable  for  a  period  of  three  years,  to  State  school  pupils. 
Ihe  retrenchment  scheme,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  has,  how- 
erer,  seen  the  abolition  of  these  schoUrships  ;  but  the  pupils  have  not 
been  left  to  their  own  resources  entirely,  for  the  principals  of  the  private 
colleges  have  stepped  in  and  now  offer  a  large  number  of  scholarships 
to  the  children  attending  State  schools.  At  the  examination  for  such 
lefaolarahips,  held  in  December,  1896,  425  candidates  from  State  schools 
•ad  12  from  private  schools  presented  themselves,  and  127  scholar^ips 
were  awarded.  The  Department  annually  bestows  a  number  of  exhibi- 
tioiLi  to  the  University  on  pupils  who  have  gained  scholarships  at  secondary 
lebools.  At  the  examinations  for  these  exhibitions,  held  in  January, 
1897,  28  candidates  were  successful.    There  are  at  present  49  exhibitions. 

Steps  have  recently  been  taken  in  Queensland  to  add  to  the  curricu- 
lun  of  the  State  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  more  into 
fine  with  the  superior  public  schools  of  New  South  Wales.  The  State 
Education  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1897  extends  the  field  of  instruction 
in  the  two  highest  classes  of  those  schools,  adding  Euclid  and  Algebra,  a 
blanch  of  science,  the  study  of  an  English  classic,  and  a  fuller  course 
«l  English  history,  to  the  subjects  taught.  Secondary  education,  how- 
•»er,  has  long  been  provided  for  by  the  liberal  endowment  of  the  private 
gninmar  schools,  and  by  a  system  of  scholarships  for  these  schools, 
which  at  present  number  ten.  Each  is  subsidised  to  the  extent  of 
X1,000  annually ;  and  the  total  amount  of  endowments  and  grants  bj 
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the  State  to  these  institutioiis  to  the  end  of  1896  was  £226,535.     The 

scholarships  at  these  schools  annually  awarded  hj  the  Government  to 

Statt^  school  (mpils  were  formerly  128  in  numher.    In  1896,  279  children 

preaenttxl  themseh-es  for  examination,  and  95  hoys  and  33  girls 

successfuL     The  total  numher  of  State  scholars  attending 

Behoi>ls  iu  that  year  was  231,  of  whom  169  were  boys  and  62 

girls.     In  1897  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  some  changes  in  the 

»V9teiu«  with  the  object,  first,  of  bestowing  the  scholarships  only  npoo 

cKikireii  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  ability ;  second,  of  aUowing 

th^  suivt'ssful  candidates  to  select  the  school  at  which  they  wished  to 

ytuiiv  :  third,  of  granting  additional  aid  in  cases  where  it  was  neoeasaiy 

Kur  tVe  child  to  leave  home  in  order  to  attend  school,  and  the  parents 

wt^re  unable  to  pay  for  his  maintenance  except  under  their  own  roof ; 

atidt  fourth,  of  granting  some  encouragement  to  students  at  Agricultural 

iVlleges.     With  these  objects  in  view,  it  has  been  decided  in  future  to 

l^rant,  instead  of  1 28  scholarships  at  specified  schools,  36  scholarships, 

iu>»viding  free  education  at  any  grammar  school ;  8  bursaries,  providing 

frtH^  tniucatitm  at  any  grammar  school,  with  an  allowance  for  board  not 

t^xtMHHliiig  £30  per  annum ;  and  4  bursaries,  providing  free  board  and 

iiiMtr\iotioii  as  rt^sident  students  at  Gatton  Agricultural  College.     These 

an*  all  tamable  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

In  South  Australia  the  Advanced  School  for  Girls  was  attended  by 
110  pupils  in  1896.  The  fees  amounted  to  £1,400,  and  the  expendi- 
ture^ to  £1,200,  so  that  there  was  a  profit  on  the  year's  transactions  of 
£^iH>.  There  are  four  bursaries  for  this  school  annually  awarded  to 
8tatt«  MohiMi]  pupils.  Scholarships  to  public  schools,  six  in  number,  are 
al*H»  HwarthHi  annually  by  the  State,  as  well  as  nine  University  scholar- 
Mhi|M,  luuuoly,  threes  entrance  scholarships,  three  first-year  undergraduate 
w«holai*Mhi)M,  and  three  second-year  undergraduate  scholarships.  In 
NV«^torn  Australia  there  is  a  high  school  for  boys  at  Perth,  which  ii 
MulMiiliiHHl  by  tho  Government  to  the  amount  of  £500  annually.  In 
\HW  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was  124,  and  the  average  dailf 
atloiuUiiot)  was  101.  Two  State  scholarships  for  this  school,  valued  i^ 
XI t^  tMioh  and  tenable  for  three  years,  are  awarded  annually.  The 
ih»vt^riiiutMit  hIho  offers  annually  ten  bursaries  of  the  value  of  £10  to 
i4uldiiMi  attonding  the  elementary  schools  of  the  colony — five  to  boys^ 
Hlul  tlvo  to  girlfi.  In  Tasmania  a  system  of  exhibitions  was  at  one 
^\^\^^^  ill  fuiH^ti,  but  ncme  have  been  granted  since  1893.  New  Zealand 
hiMi  ^J4  tiio(tr|MiraUMl  or  endowed  secondary  schools,  with  a  regular 
ImohiUM  Mtutrof  132,  and  a  visiting  staff  of  49.  At  the  end  of  1896 
llwMV  wvrt*  iJ|6U  pupils  on  the  rolls,  of  whom  all  but  168  were  over 
U  \**Hi*«  of  aj^.  For  that  year  the  receipts  amounted  to  £57,643,  in- 
^^Ivi^hii^  i;  15(1,935  derived  from  interest  on  investments  and  rents  of 
i^vn'VN^tM,  Hiid  .1*22,451  from  fees.  These  schools,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
uv4  iiM|4HU't(Hl  (iinH'tly  by  the  State.  Some  have  endowments  of  land, 
4vu^  \^th«^i*«  nHviv4«  aid  from  the  rents  derived  from  tho  Education 
U^'Ai'i'N^^  ailiuiiiisti^red  by  the  School  Commissioners. 
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Pbitatb  Schools. 
At  the  end  of  1896  there  were  2,774  private  scboob  in  AuBtralaBia, 
vitb  %  total  teaching  staff  estimated  at  8,057.  The  total  namber  of 
MfnlB  on  the  rolls  was  151,009,  and  the  average  attendance,  117,049. 
Bdow  will  be  found  the  figures  for  the  individual  colonies.  For  the 
int  ttme^  the  returns  for  Western  Australia  include  those  schools  which 
me  umated  by  the  State,  and  from  which  the  Government  subsidy 
»■■  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  1895.  Prior  to  1896  these  schools  were 
1  in  the  returns  of  the  Department  of  Education: — 


^ 

Ttadun. 

Eon 

.™t. 

0«1«.7. 

ToUl. 

PsrunUg* 
PopaUUon. 

Atlas'™. 

New  South  Wmle>.. 

893 
939 

18.1 

66 
283 

3.087 
2,357 
619 
670 
176 
•420 
728 

53,067 

46,288 
12,953 
11,458 

4,032 
8,364 
13,947 

4  19 
3-93 
2-78 
3-19 
3-37 
512 
1-97 

43,069 

Santh  AtutnJia  .. 
Wertem  Anrtralik 

9,9»4 
3.074 

12.187 

AnitnUaia  .. 

2,7T4 

8,057 

151,009 

353 

117,049 

In  Ifew  South  Wales  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  private 
■kools  daring  the  past  five  jreara.  Since  1891  the  number  of  schools 
kuincreaBed  from  704  to  893,  and  the  enrolment  from  45,018  to  53,967. 
Of  the  private  schools  in  the  colony,  393  are  Koman  Catholic,  as 
cnqiarad  with  51  connected  with  the  other  Churches,  while  549  are 
■ndcnominational ;  but  of  the  scholars  enrolled,  more  than  two-thirds — 
3S,552 — are  in  attendance  at  Roman  Catholic  schools,  while  3,099  attend 
dinrch  of  England  schools ;  543,  schools  belonging  to  other  denomina- 
tions;  andl3,773,  theundenominationalschools.  Sincel891  thepupils 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  have  increased  by  19  percent,  which 
ii  rather  lees  than  the  general  rate  of  increase.  Many  of  these  private 
kIkk^  are  institutions  of  a  high  class.  Only  one — the  Sydney  Grammar 
Sdnol — is  assisted  by  the  State,  which  provides  a  statutory  endowment 
<iXl,500  per  annum.  In  1896  the  staff  of  this  school  consisted  of  17 
teaehen ;  the  total  enrolment  was  458 ;  the  average  enrolment,  378  ; 
ad  the  average  daily  attendance,  362.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
totalled  £8,163,  of  which  £6,550  represented  fees ;  while  the  expendi- 
ton  was  £7,865. 

The  increase  in  the  enrolment  in  the  private  schools  of  Victoria 
dning  the  last  five  years  has  not  been  great,  only  amounting  to  2,200. 
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In  this  colony  the  principals  of  a  number  of  the  private  coll^;es  hav.. 
granted  scliolarships  at  their  inatitutiona  to  State  school  pupils  since 
the  Government  retrenched  in  this  respect.  These  colleges  are  not 
subsidised  by  the  State. 

Of  the  185  private  schools  in  Queensland,  the  principal  are  the  ten 
grammar  schools,  which  are  situated  at  Brisbane,  Ipswich^  Maryborou^^ 
Rockhampton,  Townsville,  and  Toowoomba.  In  each  of  the  first  four 
towns  there  are  two  schools — one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  In  1896 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  grammar  schools  consisted  of  50  permanent 
and  1 6  visiting  teachers ;  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  on  the  roUa 
was  797 ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  698.  As  previously 
mentioned,  each  of  the  ten  schools  receives  an  annual  grant  of  X  1,000 
from  the  State.  During  1896  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  £23,494, 
and  the  expenditure  to  J&22,689,  of  which  salaries  and  capitation  fees 
absorbed  £13,995. 

There  is  no  special  information  available  with  respect  to  the  private 
schools  in  South  Australia.  In  Western  Australia  the  principal  private 
institution  is  the  Perth  High  School  for  Boys,  which  receives  an  annual 
subsidy  of  £500  from  the  Government.  The  school  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  Board  of  Governors.  In  1896  the  teaching  staff  numbered 
5 ;  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  124,  of  whom  22  were 
boarders ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  101.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  amounted  to  £1,909,  and  the  expenditure  to  £1,846. 

Included  with  the  186  private  schools  in  Tasmania  are  13  grammar 
schools  and  colleges,  6  of  which  are  undenominational  in  character, 
3  are  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  2  with  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church,  1  with  the  Wesleyan  Church,  and  1  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 
There  were  92  permanent  teachers  at  these  institutions  in  1896,  and 
accommodation  was  provided  for  2,252  stiidents.  The  average  attendl- 
ance  duiing  the  year  was  1,452,  of  whom  461  were  of  the  age  of  15 
years  and  upwards.  As  in  New  South  Wales,  the  majority  oi  the 
pupils  at  private  institutions  in  New  Zealand  are  enrolled  at  the  Bomui 
Catholic  Schools.  In  1896  the  number  of  schools  belonging  to  this 
denomination  was  115,  at  which  9,590  scholars  were  enrolled,  with  sb 
average  daily  attendance  of  8,240. 

State  aitd  Private  Schools. 

As  almost  the  whole  of  the  children  enrolled  at  the  schools  of 
Australasia  are  over  5  and  under  15  years  of  age,  that  period  may  hm 
taken  as  the  school  age  of  the  colonies  ;  and  assuming  that  the  propor- 
tion which  the  children  of  such  ages  bear  to  tlie  total  population  is  the 
same  now  as  it  was  when  the  last  census  was  taken  in  1891,  there  were 
1,001,050  children  of  school  age  in  Australasia  in  1896,  while  878,061 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  State  and  private  schools.  The  estimated 
number  of  children  of  school  age  and  the  net  onn)lment  of  scholars  in 
each  province  will  be  found  below.     It  should  not  be  forgotten,  bowevet^ 
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tint  the  oompoBition  of  the  population  of  scnne  of  the  colonies  has 
eonaiderably  changed  during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  quite  obvioufl^ 
for  instance,  that  the  percentage  of  children  must  be  very  much  less 
now  in  Western  Australia  than  it  was  in  1891,  while  the  proportion  in 
other  colonies  must  be  higher,  on  account  of  the  departure  of  many 
bread-winners  in  search  of  employment.  Some  allowance  has  been 
made  on  this  account ;  but  they  are  changes  which  are  not  accurately 
determinable  at  the  present  time,  and  should  be  kept  in  view  when 
OQDsdering  the  foUowing  figures  : — 


Cokmy. 


Eitinnted 

Children  of 

-  School  Age. 


Net  Enrolment 

of 

Scholars. 


New  South  Wales 

Tietoria    

QnaeiulaDd 

Sooth  AnstraliA 

Western  Australia 

TMmaoia 

Kew  Zealand  

Aostralaaia 


300,923 

259,206 

102,233 

90,471 

19,535 

.19,905 

188,717 


1,001,050 


275,570 
255,303 
94,707 
71,402 
11,959 
24,136 
144,984 


878,061 


It  is  estimated  that,  of  the  scholars  enumerated  above,  619,478,  or 
7(h55  per  cent,  of  the  net  enrolment,  are,  on  an  average,  in  daily 
attendance.  There  is,  it  will  be  seen,  great  room  for  improvement  in 
most  of  the  colonies  in  the  attendance  at  school  of  children  of  ages  at 
whidi  they  might  very  well  be  receiving  instruction.  Of  course,  many 
ndi'children  are  exempt  by  law  from  school  attendance,  the  maximum 
school  age  in  Queensland,  for  instance,  being  12  years.  Compared 
with  the  total  population  of  each  colony,  the  proportion  of  children 
emnlled  was  as  foUows  : — 

Net  Enrolment 
per  cent,  of  Population. 

New  South  Wales  2140 

Victoria 21*67 

Queensland   2031 

South  Australia 1990 

Western  Australia 10*00 

Tasmania  14*76 

New  Zealand    20*52 

Australasia 20*51 

This  shows  a  net  school  enrolment  in  Australasia  of  rather  more  than 
«Be  in  every  five  inhabitants — a  proportion  as  favourable  as  that  of 
say  European  country. 

Tlie  number  of  children  attending  school  has  increased  at  a  far 
greater  rate  than  the  actual  number  of  children  of  school  age,  showing 
that  the  advantages  of  education  have  been  of  late  years  more  within  the 
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reach  of  the  masses  than  formerly.     The  number  of  children  attending 
school  in  various  years  since  1861  was  as  follows  : — 

1861    130,060 

1871    - 312,130 

1881    670,776 

1891     803,800 

1896   878,061 

From  1861  to  1896  the  children  of  school  age  increased  by  306  per 
cent.,  but  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  school  increased  by 
no  less  than  575  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 

University  Education. 

The  advance  of  education  is  hardly  more  clearly  indicated  by  the 
institution  and  success  of  Colleges  and  Universities  than  is  the  progress 
of  wealth  or  the  attainment  of  leisure.  In  Australia  the  earliest 
attempts  to  provide  for  what  may  be  termed  the  luxuries  of  educa- 
tion were  made  in  New  South  Wales  in  1852,  and  in  Victoria  in 
1855,  when  the  Universities  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  respectively 
were  established.  No  other  colony  of  Australasia  was  at  that  time 
sufficiently  advanced  in  wealth  and  population  to  follow  the  examj^e 
thus  set;  but  New  Zealand  in  1870,  South  Australia  in  1874,  and 
Tasmania  in  1890,  each  founded  a  Univeraity.  In  all  cases  the 
Universities  are  in  part  supported  by  grants  from  the  public  funds,  and 
in  part  by  private  endowments  and  the  fees  paid  by  students. 

The  Government  endowment,  lecture  fees,  and  income  from  other 
sources,  received  by  the  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Tasmanian 
Universities  in  1896,  were  as  follow  : — 


Univenity. 


Oovernment 
Endowment 


Lecture  Fees. 


other  Sources. 


Tolii. 


Sydney 

Melbourne 
Adelaide  . 
Tasmania.. 


£ 

11,400 

12,250 

3,201 

2.500 


£ 

8,171 

15,359 

4,064 

112 


£ 

11,923 

828 

4,305 

266 


£ 

31,494 

28,437 

11,570 

2,878 


In  addition  to  the  above  annual  endowment,  the  Adelaide  University 
has  received  a  perpetual  endowment  of  50,000  acres  of  land  from  the 
(Government  of  South  Australia.  The  University  of  New  Zealand  has 
a  statutory  grant  of  £3,000  a  year  from  Government,  and  an  additional 
income  of  about  £2,500  from  degree  and  examination  fees.  Of  the 
affiliated  colleges,  Auckland  University  College  is  in  receipt  of  a  statutory 
grant  of  £4,000  a  year  from  Government.  The  University  of  Otago 
derives  a  sum  of  about  £5,500  annually  from  rents  of  reserves. 
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Tlie  number  of  students  attending  lectures  in  1896  is  shown  below. 
In  New  Zealand  the  students  keep  their  terms  principally  at  the 
Uniyersity  of  Otago,  the  Canterbury  College,  and  the  Auckland 
UiUTernty  Coll^;e.  In  addition  to  the  16  unmatriculated  students  who 
attended  classes  at  the  University  of  Sydney  in  1896,  there  were  396 
penons  who  attended  extension  lectures  during  the  year : — 


UniTenity. 


Students  ftitending  LecturM. 


Matriculftted. 


Not 
Matriculated. 


Total. 


Sydney    , 

Melbourne  .... 

Adelaide , 

New  Zealand  , 
Taonania 

Total 


438 
536 
105 
430 
28 


1.537 


16 

132 

215 

247 

9 


619 


454 
668 
320 
677 
37 


2,156 


Attached  to  the  University  of  Sydney  there  are  three  denomi- 
Bitional  colleges  for  male  students,  and  a  fourth,  undenominational  in 
iti  character,  for  female  students.  In  Melbourne  there  are  three 
afiliated  denominational  colleges,  one  of  which  contains  a  hall  for 
akb  accommodation  of  female  students.  In  Adelaide  and  Hobart  there 
an  no  affiliated  colleges  attached  to  the  University ;  and  in  New 
2eaknd  the  University  itself  is  an  examining  and  not  a  teaching  body, 
Hnb  students  keeping  their  terms  at  three  undenominational  colleges  at 
Dimedin,  Christchurch,  and  Auckland,  besides  several  smaller  institu- 
cioiia  which  have  supplied  a  few  graduates. 

The  Australasian  Universities  are  empowered  to  grant  the  same 
degrees  as  the  British  Universities,  with  the  exception  of  degrees  in 
Divinity.  In  all  the  Universities  women  have  now  been  admitted 
lo  the  corporate  privileges  extended  to  male  students  ;  and  at  the 
Sfdney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  Universities  this  includes  qualifying 
for  degrees  in  medicine. 

Tlie  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  five  Universities,  including 
tboae  bestowed  on  graduates  admitted  ad  eundem  gradum^  is  as  follows : — 

Sydney 1,471 

Melbourne  2,452 

Adelaide 394 

New  Zealand 746 

'Tasmania 14 

*  Not  including  ad  eundem  degrees. 

and  there  are  over  1,500  students  qualifying  for  degrees  at  the  present 
timn 
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Technical  Educatiqh. 

Technical  instniction  is  giTen  in  nearly  all  the  capital  cities  of  tlie 
Australasian  colonies,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  instruction  in  such  matters  will  before 
long  be  still  further  extended.  The  State  expenditure  on  this  important 
branch  of  education,  in  five  out  of  the  six  colonies  where  technical 
instruction  is  given,  will  l>e  found  below  ;  similar  information  for  South 
Australia  is  not  available  : — 

£ 
New  South  Wales  24,816 

Victoria ^ 12,000 

Queensland   2,157 

Taamania  8^ 

New  ZeaUnd    1,928 

In  New  South  Wales,  during  the  year  1878,  a  sum  of  £2,000  was 
granted  by  Parliament  towards  the  organisation  of  a  Technical  College, 
and  for  five  years  the  work  of  the  institution  was  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sydney  School  of  Arts.  In  1883,  however,  a  Board  waa 
appointed  by  the  (Government  to  take  over  its  management,  and  the 
Technical  College  thenceforth  became  a  State  institution.  Towards  the 
end  of  1889  the  Board  was  dissolved,  and  the  institution  came  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The  College^ 
which,  with  the  Technological  Museum,  is  housed  in  a  fine  building  at 
Ultimo,  Sydney,  is  open  to  both  male  and  female  students.  Bnmch 
technical  schools  have  been  established  in  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  and 
in  many  of  th('  country  districts,  and  technical  instruction  is  also  given 
in  some  of  the  public  schools.  In  1896  there  were  200  technical  classes 
in  operation,  of  which  83  were  held  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  97  in  the 
countr}'  districts,  and  20  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  The 
enrolment  at  these  classes  was  7,119,  namely,  3,880  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs,  2,285  in  thf  country  districts,  and  954  at  the  public  sdhools. 
The  number  of  individual  students  under  instruction  during  the  yemr 
was  5,390.  In  1S96  a  Technical  College  was  opened  at  Newcastle,  and 
a  new  College  at  Bathurst  in  June,  1898.  During  the  year  the  expendi- 
ture by  the  Government  on  technical  etlucation  amounted  to  £24,815, 
of  which  .£20,976  was  expended  on  the  Technical  College  and  branch 
schools,  and  £3,839  on  acc»>uut  of  T(»chnological  Museums.  Fees  to  the 
amount  of  £d,Gll  were  receivo<l  from  the  students. 

Technical  education  in  Victoria  1ms  oxtonde<l  rapidly,  but  while  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  has  wholly  borne  the  cost  of  this  branch 
of  instruction,  that  of  Victoria  has  received  preat  as.sistance  from  private 
munificence,  the  Hon.  F.  Onnond,  M.L.C.,  having  ^iven  £15,500  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  Working  Mon's  College.  At  the  end 
of  1896  there  were  18  Schools  of  Mines  and  Technical  Schools  receiving 
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•id  £Fom  the  Stat<?.  This  number  ui  less  than  that  of  the  previous  jear, 
in  consequence  of  a  decision  of  the  Department  to  restrict  technical 
instmction  in  Melbourne  and  suburbs  to  the  Working  Men's  College. 
The  total  State  expenditure  during  the  year  was  £12,000. 

Technical  education  has  well  advanced  in  South  Australia.  The 
School  of  Design  in  Adelaide  dunng  1896  had  354  students  on  the 
roll,  and  there  were  branch  schools  at  Port  Adelaide  and  Gawler  with 
an  enrolment  of  15  and  36  students  respectively.  The  School  of  Mines 
and  Industries,  founded  in  1889,  had  an  enrolment  of  805  students  in 
1S96.    Also,  manual  instruction  is  imparted  in  the  public  schools. 

In  Queensland  technical  education  is  active.  There  are  eleven 
Technical  Colleges  in.  existence,  for  the  most  part  having  connection 
with  the  Schools  of  Art.  They  are  situated  at  Brisbane,  South  Bris- 
bane, Bundaberg,  Charters  Towers,  Cooktown,  Gympie,  3iackay,  Mary- 
iKkTOogh,  Rockhampton,  Townsville,  and  West  End,  Brisbane.  The 
State  grants  a  subsidy  of  <£  for  £  of  fees  contributed  by  students.  In 
1896  the  total  payments  of  the  State  to  these  institutions  amounted  to 
£2,157.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Colleges  during  the  year  reached  a 
lui  of  £4,453  ;  and  the  expenditure  was  £3,878,  of  which  salaries  of 
tMchen  absorbed  £2,206.  The  number  of  individual  students  receiving 
instroetion  was  1,501,  namely,  782  males  and  719  females.  Legislative 
famtn  hmve  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Mines,  but 
iht  work  has  not  yet  been  commenced. 

Im  Tasmania  the  foundations  of  new  Technical  Schools  were  laid  in 
1889  in  Hobart,  and  there  is  a  branch  school  in  Launceston.  The 
lehoola  are  under  the  direction  of  local  Boaixls  of  Advice,  the  members 
tf  wkidi  act  directly  under  the  Minister  in  charge  of  education.  The 
ol  distinct  students  in  1896  was  334,  of  whom  115  were  under 
at  Uobarty  and  219  at  lAunceston.  The  State  aid  during  the 
was  £842.  Western  Australia  is  only  now  extending  its  educa- 
tional operations  so  as  to  embrace  technical  e<lucation.  A  site  has  been 
ttlected  and  plans  are  being  considered  for  the  ei*ection  of  a  Technical 
College  at  Perth. 

In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  School  of  Mines  in  connection  with  the 
rnivenity  of  Otago,  and  other  two  Schools  of  Mines  in  mining  districts ; 
a  School  of  Engineering  and  Technical  Science,  in  connection  with  the 
Canterbury  College;  and  an  Agricultural  College  at  Canterbury.  Under 
the  Manual  and  Technical  Elementarv  Instructiim  Act  of  1895,  State 
aid  is  granted  to  classes  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  such  branches  of  science  and  art  as  are  cncouragtHl  by  tlu? 
Scimce  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  and  the  City  and 
Gufldi  of  London  Institute.  Workshops  have  been  ostablisbod  in 
oonnection  with  some  of  the  public  schools,  and  part  of  the  school  day 
Mr  be  given  to  elementary  manual  instruction.  In  connection  with 
tkt  South  Kenidngton  Museum  and  the  City  ami  Guilds  Institute 
nraminstiona,  615  passes  were  secured  in  1896.  For  the  financial  year 
ended  March,    1897,   the  expenditure   on   technical   instruction   was 
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£1,928,  of  which  £1,832  represented  grants  in  aid  of  technical  classes. 
At  the  three  mining  schools,  the  number  of  students  is  about  230. 
There  are  43  students  at  the  Canterbury  Agricultural  College,  and  87 
at  the  School  of  Engineering  and  Technical  Science  in  connection  with 
the  Canterbury  College. 


General  Education. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  these  colonies  in 
regard  to  education  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  educational  status 
of  the  people  as  disclosed  by  the  four  census  enumerations  of  1861, 
1871,  1881,  and  1891.  In  those  years  the  numbers  who  could  read 
and  write,  read  only,  and  who  were  unable  to  read  were  as  follow  : — 


Degree  of  Education. 


5  . 

00  "^ 


c 


<y 


s 
,1 


I 

5f 


A 


1861. 
Read  and  write  . 

Read  only    

Cannot  read    . . . 

1871. 
Read  and  write  . 

Read  only    

Cannot  read    . . . 

188L 
Read  and  write  . 

Read  only    

Cannot  read    . . . 

1891. 
Read  and  write  . 

Read  only    

Cannot  read    . . . 


188,543 

46,024 

116,293 

896,741 

56,391 

150,849 

507,067 

49,872 

195,029 

835,570 

48,536 

244,848 


327,800 

56,945 

155,577 

478,572 

70,999 

181,957 

651,567 

49,535 

161,244 

908,767 

32,817 

198,821 


17,181 
3,714 
9,164 

74,940 
12,080 
33,084 


72,207 
18,629 
85,994 

115,246 
21.123 
49,257 


136,718  200,057 
13,631  15.267 
03.176!    64,541 


276,381 

14.618 

102,719 


236,514 

9,571 

74,346 


8,446  I  48,281 
1,559  13,137 
5,585      28,559 


18.703 
2,614 
4,036 

19,697 
2,429 

7.582 


55,039 
13,945 
29,444 

74,967 

9,605 

31,133 


34,254  '  103,138 

2.061  I     6,2b7 

13,467      37,242 


s 


67,996 

8,922 

22,101 

177.419 
19,240 
59.734 

346,228 

27.828 

116,382 

484,196 

24.902 

117.558 


7a0,466 
148,980 
87S,27S 

106,891 
508,981 

l,9MJ0t 
167,161 
639,087 

3,878,88 
138,799 
789,001 


The  figures  in  the  j)receding  table  refer  to  the  total  population,  and 
the  number  of  illiterates  is  therefore  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  children 
under  school -going  aga  If  the  iK)pulation  over  5  years  of  age  be  con- 
sidered in  comparison  with  the  total  population,  the  results  for  the 
whole  of  Austrsilasia  will  be  as  follow : — 


Degree  of  Education. 


Whole  Population. 


1881. 


Population  over  5  year*  of 


1S61. 


Read  and  write 
Read  only   . . . 
Cannot  read   .. 


I  I 

7S0.456!l,217,560  1.930,301 

148,990!    196.392'    1<{7.162 

373,273    508,361 !  63l»,087 


2.878,822  730,330  1,130,145,1,936,111  2.878318 
133,T«.r2'  14:i,lX»K  190.545  161,295  128,4tf 
7»9,00l|    ltM,9-29    •J86,2i«.   243,583,   282.618 


Total 1.262,659 1,922,313|2,742,550 


3,801.6151,043,170  1,005,076  2,3I(V989S,«9^778 
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The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  each  class 
in  eveiy  10,000  of  the  population  for  the  same  periods  : — 


Degree  of  Education. 


Whole  Population. 


1801. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


Population  over  5  years  of  age. 


186L 


1871. 


1881. 


1801. 


ftead  and  write 

Baadonlf    

CteDotrctd    .. 

TWal 


6,831 

6,334 

7,060 

7,573 

7,001 

7,038 

8,270 

1,189 

1,022 

610 

852 

1,380 

1,186 

639 

2,980 

2,644 

2,330 

2,075 

1,619 

1,776 

1,041 

10,000 

10,000 

io,ooa 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,804 
393 
80S 

10,000 


It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  in  1861  there  were  only  7,001 
persons  who  could  read  and  write  out  of  every  10,000  people  over  5 
yeinofage,  the  number  in  1891  had  increased  to  8,804,  while  those 
who  were  totally  illiterate  had  in  the  same  period  decreased  from  1,619 
to  803. 

Looking  at  the  matter  still  more  closely  with  reference  to  age,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  improvement  in  education  is  most  marked  in  the 
ewe  of  the  rising  generation.  The  following  table  shows  the  degree  of 
education  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years  in  1861, 
1871,  1881,  and   1891,  numerically  and  per  10,000:— 


Degree  of  Education. 


Total  between  5  and  15  year*. 


1861.       1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


Per  10,000  children. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


I«d  and  write 

U^QDfy 

read... 

Total... 


114,353 

288,154 

482,719 

674,012 

4,637 

6,911 

7,058 

68,038 

102,316 

86,574 

69,640 

2,769 

2,099 

1,266 

64,237 

96.986 

114,654 

147,280 

2,604 

1,990 

1,676 

246,628 

487,456 

683,947 

890,932 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

7,565 

782 

1,653 


10,000 


The  proportion  of  those  able  to  read  and  write  has,  therefore,  grown 
fram  4,637  to  7,565  in  every  10,000  children  during  the  thirty  years 
^hich  the  table  covers,  while  the  number  of  those  able  to  read  only  in 
1891  was  not  much  over  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  in  1861,  and  the 
wholly  illiterate  had  decreased  by  more  than  one-third  during  the  period. 

The  Marriage  Register  affords  further  proof  of  the  advance  of 
edncationy  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  giving  annual  data, 
while  the  census   figures  are   only   available   for    decennial   periods. 


Th»  Qusb«f9  ot  tboae  who  signed  the  Marriage  Register  by  nwite  were 
w  a[>pifuJeil     Wtet«  k  blaok  is  showa  the  inJEormation  is  not  aru]abl& 
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Ytw  |vi\>i<uta)^  for  those  colonies  for  which  the  aecessary  inftxmation 
V*  M^MiUMv  «t\'  worked  out  in  the  following  table  :— 

\<u  Ukla.  Fuu1«.  ToUL 

iml   18-50  30-69  2-t-60 

mn 10-58  16-40  13-« 

ISHl   *-M  6-61  5-38 

)WI   212  2-57  2-20 

liOM  1-63  1-60  1-fll 

|t<.'  |<l■t^>plllHKP  >u  1896  was,  therefore,  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  that 
ft*  lMil.»mtlht>n»  u  t'very  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  course  of  another 
K>«  iiNiim  t(  «)U  Im>  still  further  diminished. 

t'lii>  wKiuWful  iMOTMLse  which  has  taken  place  in  the  <ittantity  of 
i«xu.«l  iiMiti'i  iNtrriitl  |>uints  indirectly  to  the  a|>re^l  of  eilucation.  The 
Mt.»tiitt;  laMo  RliiivtK  tliat  while  in  1851  only '2,1  G.'i.OOO  letters  and 

(>««  i<«i\U  aihl  I'.IMi.OOU  newspajierv  pat<<ied  through  the  Australaaian 
\M  tMtu'*-^  ltMM<  Hunilwra  had  in  ll<9C  increased  to  201,-J64,900  and 
UMLVHW  iv^wiively  :— 

LcMoiiDdFiirt-euda  Kntipajwu. 

tui  2.1SS.O0O  2.)r<ao(o 

|<MI  14.061,000  1U,941,400 

Ih:|  30.4.15,300  17,iVi.T(IO 

i^si  Ho.7»i.7«>  4xxa2.om 

\m\  1  N3,<tM.900  !*->,  S7I).  ;(H> 

)M«  2UI,264,VO0  113,613,000 


ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION.  lOl 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  letters  and  newspapers  per  head 
of  population  in  each  of  the  six  years  mentioned  : — 

Letters  per  Newspaper*  per 

Inhabitant.  Inhabitant 

1851  ^  47  4-7 

1861  11-3  8-8 

1871  15-7  8-9 

1881  ..._ 291  15-8 

1891  47*8  24-9 

1896  47-0  26-5 

In  1896  the  number  of  letters  per  inhabitant  was  ten  times,  and  that 
of  newspapers  more  than  five  and  a  half  times,  larger  than  in  1851. 


PuDLic  Libraries. 

In  all  the  colonies  public  libraries  have  been  established.  The 
Public  Libraries  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  splendid  institutionSy 
the  former  comparing  favourably  with  many  of  the  libraries  in  European 
capitals.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  libraries  which 
fnrnished  returns,  and  the  number  of  books  belonging  to  them,  for  the 
latest  year  for  which  information  is  available : — 

Ko.  of  No.  of 

libfarifes.  Book*. 

New  South  Wales 324  610,000 

Victoria  424  1,029,743 

Queensland 86  129,883 

South  Australia 156  242,189 

Western  Australia    25  34,558 

Tasmania 40  78,075 

New  Zealand 304  409,604 

Australasia 1,359  2,434,052 

In  Western  Australia,  there  are  17  Agricultural  Halls,  13  Mechanics' 
Insdtiites,  5  Miners'  Institutes,  and  6  Miscellaneous  Institutes,  as  well  as 
8  Associations  meeting  in  rented  premises.  The  returns,  which  were 
eollected  for  the  first  time  in  1896,  show  that  39  of  these  institutions 
were  possessed  of  libraries,  containing  approximately  19,548  volumes. 
The  Victoria  Public  Library  in  Perth,  a  Government  institution, 
15,010  volumes. 
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FROM  Tery  early  days  the  Australasian  colonies  have  been  regarded 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  working-man's  paradise,  the  high  rates 
of  wagt^s  which  have  generally  prevailed  and  the  cheapness  of  food  per- 
mitting the  enjoyment  of  a  great  degree  of  comfort,  if  not  of  luxury,  by 
a  claMs  which  elsewhere  knows  little  of  the  one  and  nothing  of  the 
other  ;  and  even  in  these  times  of  trade  depression  and  reduced  wages 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  position  of  the  wagc^-eamer  in  Australia  is 
tHiual  to  that  occupied  by  him  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Although 
a  high  Htandanl  of  living  is  not  conducive  to  thrift,  saving  has  gone  on 
with  great  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  checks  which  it  has  received 
from  time  to  time  from  adverse  conditions  of  the  labour  market.  Some 
idi*a  of  the  rate  and  extent  of  this  accumulation  of  wealth  may  be 
olttaiiied  from  the  tables  showing  the  growth  of  deposits  with  banka 
'Hw  luiukiug  returns,  however,  afford  in  themselves  but  an  incomplete 
vit^w  t»f  the  picture  ;  it  should  also  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of 
tho  rx|>enditure  of  the  people.  Both  of  these  subjects  are  dealt  with  in 
tlit^ir  pntper  places  in  this  volume,  and  these  evidences  of  the  social 
tHMulition  of  the  people  need  not,  therefore,  be  further  considered  here. 

Newspapers  and  Letters. 

Ki»w  things  show  more  plainly  the  social  superiority  of  a  civilized 
|HMtp|0  than  a  heavy  correspondence  and  a  large  distribution  of  news- 
|ia|H«n4,  In  these  respects  all  the  colonies  of  Australasia  have  for  many 
VtHiiii  )»*^ou  HMiiarkable.  In  proportion  to  population  it  is  doubtfiil 
whothor  any  country  in  the  worhl  can  boast  of  a  larger  number  or  a 
brttt^r  olaNN  t)f  newspapers  than  they  publish.  Great  advances  have 
Wii  iimdt«  in  this  respect  since  1871,  and  the  rate  of  progress,  both  in 
liumlHir  and  in  excellence  of  production,  has  been  even  more  rapid 
iii»iW0i«ii  IH8I  and  the  present  time.  There  are  no  means  of  correctly 
tMitiiimtiug  the  iiuml>er  of  newspapers  actually  printed  and  distributed 
ill  tl«  iHilimiiMi,  Innrause  the  Post-office  carries  but  a  small  proportion  of 
thi>  oiivulalitm.  For  purposes  of  comparison  with  other  countriea, 
howov«^i\  it  may  Im«  stated  that  during  the  year  1896  no  less  thaa 
t  lii.(Uii»«H>0  iiowm»a|M^rH  passed  thnmgh  the  Post-offices  of  the  various 
(H4ohi««t«  giving  the  large  proporti(mof  26*5  per  head  of  population.  In 
tho  immo  yi»ar  the  number  of  letters  and  post-canls  carried  was 
VOt.Ut^  1.1KH5,  iHMUg  47  for  every  person  in  Australasia.  An  examination 
of  t\w  nUtitttioa  of  other  countries  shows   that   these   colonies  stand 
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third  among  the  countries  of  the  world  in  the  transmission  of  corres- 
pondence, being  only  exceeded  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  of  America  per  head  of  population. 

Parks,  Museums,  and  Art  Galleries. 

All  the  Australasian  capitals  are  liberally  supplied  with  parks  and 
recreation-grounds.  In  Sydney  and  suburbs  there  are  parks,  squares, 
and  public  gardens  comprising  an  area  of  3,131  acres,  including  530  acres 
which  form  the  Centennial  Park.  Then  there  is  the  picturesque  National 
Furk,  of  36,320  acres,  situated  about  16  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  an  area  of  35,300  acres,  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Hawkesbury,  has  been  recently  reserved  for  public  recrea- 
tion under  the  name  of  Ku-ring-gai  Chase.  Thus  Sydney  has  two 
eztenfdve  and  picturesque  domains  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  at 
tfanoet  equal  distances  north  and  south  from  the  city,  and  both  accessible 
hy  railway.  Melbourne  has  about  5,400  acres  of  recreation-grounds, 
of  which  about  1,750  acres  are  within  the  city  boundaries,  2,850  acres 
in  the  suburban  municipalities,  and  800  acres  outside  those  munici- 
palities. Adelaide  is  surrounded  by'a  broad  belt  of  park  lands,  and  also 
contains  a  number  of  squares  within  the  city  boundaries,  covering  alto- 
gether an  area  of  2,300  acres.  Brisbane,  Hobart,  Perth,  and  the  chief 
cities  of  New  Zealand  are  also  well  provided  for  in  this  respect  In  all 
the  colonies  large  areas  of  land  have  been  dedicated  as  public  parks. 
There  are  fine  Botanic  Gardens  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane, 
Adelaide,  and  Hobart,  which  are  included  in  the  areas  above  referred  to. 
£uh  of  these  gardens  has  a  special  attraction  of  its  own.  They  are 
an  well  kept,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  communities  to  which 
they  belong. 

The  various  capitals  of  the  colonies,  and  also  some  of  the  prominent 
inland  towns,  are  provided  with  museums  for  the  purposes  of  instruction 
as  well  as  recreation ;  and  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  and 
Hobart  there  are  art  galleries  containing  excellent  collections  of  paintings 
and  statuary.    All  these  institutions  are  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge. 

Public  Charities, 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  social  condition  of  the  r 
Australian  communities  is  the  wide  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  ; 
consequently  small  proportion  of  people  who  are  brought  within  the  i 
reach  of  want.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  richest  country  of  Europe,  ■ 
only  nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  population  possess  property  of  / 
the  value  of  £100,  while  in  Australasia  the  number  is  not  less  than' 
fifteen,  and  the  violent  contrast  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  which ', 
Wots  the  civilization  of  the  old  world  is  not  observable  in  these  young  j 
■tales.  It  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  plain  that  a  certain  amount  of 
poverty  does  exist  in  the  colonies ;  but  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
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an  hereditary  pauper  dass,  and  no  one  is  bom  into  the  hopeless  con- 
ditions  which  characterize  the  lives  of  ko  many  millions  in  Europe,  aiid 
from  which  there  is  absolutely  no  possibility  c^  escape.  No  poor  rate 
is  levied  in  Australasia,  the  assistance  granted  by  the  State  being  usually 
tendered  to  able-bodied  men  who  find  themselves  out  of  employment  in 
times  of  depression,  and  taking  the  form  of  payment,  in  money  or  in 
rations,  for  work  done  by  them. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  authorities,  as  regards  charity,  are  directed 
towards  the  i^escue  of  the  young  from  criminal  companionship  and 
temptation  to  crime,  the  sup[K)rt  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  care  of  the 
imbecile  or  insane,  and  the  subsidising  of  private  institutions  for  the 
core  of  the  sick  and  injured  and  the  amelioration  of  want.  Even  where 
the  State  grants  aid  for  philanthropic  purposes  the  management  of  the 
institutions  supervising  the  expenditure  is  in  private  hands,  and  in 
addition  to  State-aided  institutions  there  are  numerous  charities  whoUj 
maintained  by  private  subscriptions,  whose  efforts  for  the  relief  of  those 
whom  penury,  sickness,  or  misfortune  has  afflicted  are  beyond  aU  praise. 

The  rescue  of  the  young  from  crime  is  attempted  in  two  ways — firsts 
by  means  of  Orphanages,  Industrisd  Schools,  and  Reformatories,  which 
ti^e  care  of  children  who  have  been  abandoned  by  their  natural 
guardians,  or  who  are  likely,  from  the  poverty  or  incapacity  of  their 
parents,  to  be  so  neglected  as  to  render  them  liable  to  lapse  into  crime ;  and 
second,  by  sequestering  children  who  have  already  committed  crime, 
or  whose  parents  or  guardians  find  themselves  unable  to  control  them. 

Although  a  century  has  elapsed  since  settlement  commenced  in 
Australasia,  its  resources  are  by  no  means  developed,  and  very  manj 
men  are  at  work  far  away  from  the  home  comforte  o£  everyday ^e,  .i>d 
from  home  attendance  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury.  Hospitals  are 
therefore  absolutely  essential  under  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  colonies,  and  they  are  accordingly  found  in  every 
important  country  town.  Below  will  be  found  the  number  of  hospitals 
in  estch  colony,  with  the  number  of  indoor  patients  treated  during 
1896,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  the  same  year.  Unfortunately, 
the  South  Australian  returns  are  defective,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  note 
appended  to  the  table  : — 


Colony. 


Hosi>itals. 


Indoor  patientB     t.»,^„ju.i«. 
tn.^*^  Expenditure. 


New  South  Wales . 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia.... 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Australasia . 


No. 

107 
52 
59 
8 
21 
10 
39 


296 


No. 

26,697 
23,140 
16,420 
•2,633 
4,143 
2,522 
10,660 


86,215 


£ 

133,085 

137,751 

102,952 

•14.890 

17,469 

12,050 

96,379 


514,576 


*  Ad«kide  Hospital  only. 
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All  the  colonies  poisess  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  which 
aie  under  Goyemment  controL  The  treatment  meted  out  to  the  inmates 
■  that  dictated  by  the  greatest  humanity,  and  the  hospitals  are  fitted 
with  all  the  conveniences  and  appliances  which  modem  science  points 
Mt  ss  most  calculated  to  mitigate  or  remove  the  affliction  from  which 
ibflM  unfortunate  pe^^le  suffer.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
if  insane  patients  under  treatment  in  the  asylums  of  eadi  col<my 
in  1896,  the  total  expenditure  on  hospitals  for  the  insane  during  the 
jetr,  and  the  average  expenditure  per  inmate  under  treatment.  The 
question  of  insanity  is  treated  farther  on  in  this  chapter : — 


C010D7. 

Insane 

Pfttiisnts 

midertreat- 

nmt. 

Total 
Expenditare. 

Aren^ 

ExpeudUurep«r 

Inmate  xtmier 

NewSoath  Wales 

No. 
4,591 
4,841 
1,884 
1,125 
249 
412 
2,680 

£ 

103,928 

06,744 

30,154 

21,459 

6,948 

8,145 

50,972 

£   8.    d. 

22  12    9 

Victoria  

Qae«nA]iin<] 

19  10    8 

20  15    8 

South  Australia 

19    1     6 

Western  Australia 

27  17    8 

TaMnania 

19  15    5 

New  Zealand 

19    0    5 

AufftralattiA 

15,782 

327,350 

20  14  10 

p 

The  amounts  expended  on  Destitute  Asylums  and  Benevolent  Societies 
cmaot  be  separated  from  other  items  of  expenditure  in  some  of  the 
coloniea  As  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  they  arc  given  in  the 
iBDowing  table,  together  with  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  various 
wtjfumB  at  the  end  of  1896,  except  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  for  which 
eokmy  the  returns  are  made  out  to  the  30th  June  of  that  year : — 


Colony. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queeuslaod 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia , 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


Australasia 


Inmatea. 

Expenditura. 

No. 

£ 

8,581 

145,253 

7,650 

104,385 

1,981 

39,953 

1,706 

28,991 

506 

13,843 

1,258 

7,503 

3,702 

89,669 

25,384 


429,687 


A  liberal  amount  of  outdoor  relief  is  given  in  all  the  Australasian 
o^nies,  the  expenditure  on  which  is  included  in  the  amounts  given  for 
Destitute  Asylums  and  Benevolent  Societies.  Tlic  expenditure  of  the 
Govmiments  of  the  Australasian  colonies  in  connection  with  all  forms 
ef  lelief  and  in  aid  of  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions,  so 
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far  as  is  shown  by  the  imperfect  returns,  amounted  in  1896  to  aboat 
£600,000  ;  adding  to  this  the  amount  of  private  subscriptions,  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate  have  benefited  during  the  year  to  the  extent 
of  over  £1,000,000.  This  sum,  though  not  excessive  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  may  yet  appear  large  in  view  of  the  general  wealth  of 
the  colonies,  which  should  preclude  the  necessity  of  so  many  seeking 
assistance  ;  and  there  is  the  risk  that  the  charitable  institutions  may 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  pauper  element,  for  while  free  quarters  and 
free  food  are  so  accessible  those  who  are  disinclined  to  work  are  tempted 
to  live  at  the  public  expense. 

Crime. 

In  all  the  colonies  proceedings  against  a  person  accused  of  an  offence 
may  be  initiated  either  by  the  arrest  of  the  culprit  or  by  summoning 
him  to  appear  before  a  magistrate.  Serious  offences,  of  course,  are 
rarely  dealt  with  by  process  of  summons ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  person  to  be  apprehended  on  a  very  trivial  charge, 
and  this  circumstance  should  not  be  forgotten  in  dealing  with  arrests 
by  the  police,  which  are  unusually  numerous  in  some  of  the  colonies. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  the  police  of  one  colony 
are  disposed  to  treat  offenders  with  such  consideration  as  to  proceed 
against  them  by  summons,  and  how  far  those  of  another  colony  are 
content  to  adopt  similar  action  ;  for  in  most  of  the  provinces  the  records 
do  not  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  cases ;  and  m  the 
table  given  on  page  108,  showing  the  number  of  persons  charged  before 
magistrates  in  each  colony  during  the  year  1896,  offenders  who  were 
summoned  to  ap])ear  are  included  with  those  an-ested,  except  in  the 
case  of  Victoria,  whose  criminal  statistics  seem  to  deal  only  with  arrests. 
It  is  likewise  difficult  to  make  a  true  comparison  between  the  various 
colonies  in  the  matter  of  the  prevalence  of  crime,  for  there  are  a  number 
of  circumstances  which  must  considerably  affect  the  criminal  returns 
and  modify  their  meaning.  The  first  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  question 
of  the  strength  of  the  police  force  and  its  ability  to  cope  with  law- 
lessness, which  must  l)e  decided  chiefly  by  the  proportion  of  undetected 
crime  which  takes  place  in  the  colonies.  The  policy  adopted  by  the 
chief  of  police  in  regard  to  trivial  breaches  of  the  public  peace  and 
other  minor  offences  against  good  order  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration ;  and  then  there  are  considerable  differences  between  the 
criminal  codes  of  the  colonies,  and  in  the  number  of  local  enactments, 
breaches  of  which  fonn  a  large  proportion  of  the  minor  offences  taken 
before  the  Courts.  Also,  when  the  returns  of  the  lower  Courts  are  laid 
aside  and  the  convictions  in  superior  Courts  taken  up,  the  comparison 
is  affected  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  who  committed  the 
prisoners.  In  New  South  Wales,  for  example,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lower  Courts  is  limited  to  imprisonment  for  six  months,  except  in 
reganl  to  cases  brought  under  one  or  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  such  as 
the  Chinese  Restriction  Act,  prosecutions  under  which  are  very  few ; 
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while  in  Victoria  a  large  number  of  persons  are  every  jear  sentenced  in 
Magistrates'  Courts  to  imprisonment  for  terms  ranging  from  six  months 
to  three  years.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  in  any  comparison  drawn 
between  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  superior  Courts  of  New 
SoaUi  Wales  and  of  Victoria,  the  former  colony  must  appear  to  great 
disadvantage. 

An  investigation  into  the  differences  between  the  law  of  New  South 
Wales  and  of  Victoria  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates 
discloses  some  important  results.  Under  the  Victorian  Crimes  Act  of 
1890,  54  Victoriae  No.  1,079,  it  is  provided  by  section  67  that  Justices 
may  try  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  for  the  offence  of  simple 
larceny  or  for  any  offence  punishable  as  simple  larceny  no  matter  what 
the  vaJue  of  the  property  in  question  may  be,  and  persons  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  where  the  property  said  to  have  been  stolen  is  not  of 
greater  value  than  £2 ;  and  it  is  further  provided  by  the  same  section 
that  if  upon  the  hearing  of  such  a  charge  the  Justices  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  the  case  which  render  it  inexpedient  to 
inflict  any  punishment,  they  shall  have  power  to  dismiss  the  charge 
without  proceeding  to  a  conviction.  This  provision,  it^is  needless  to 
say,  is  likely  to  materially  reduce  the  number  of  convictions  for  larceny 
in  Victoria.  In  New  South  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  does 
not  give  Justices  any  such  power.  In  every  case  where  the  offence  is 
proved  they  must  convict  the  accused  person,  although  in  the  case  of 
offenders  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  they  may  discharge  the  con- 
victed person  on  his  making  restitution,  or  in  other  cases  deal  with  him 
under  the  First  Offenders'  Act  and  suspend  the  sentence;  but  in  all 
inch  cases  the  conviction  is  placed  on  record  and  is  accounted  for  in  the 
criminal  statistics  of  the  colony.  Section  69  of  the  same  Victorian  Act 
gives  Justices  power  to  deal  with  any  case  of  simple  larceny,  or  of  larceny 
as  a  clerk  or  servant,  or  of  stealing  from  the  person,  when  the  accused 
pleads  guilty,  the  punishment  being  imprisonment  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  twelve  months ;  while  in  New  South  Wales  the  law  does  not 
gire  Justices  the  power  to  deal  with  such  cases  when  the  property  alleged 
to  have  been  stolen  exceeds  the  value  of  £20.  This  section  must  there- 
fore tend  to  materially  reduce  the  number  of  cases  committed  for  trial 
in  Victoria  for  the  offences  mentioned,  although  in  all  such  cases  the 
Justices  may  commit  the  accused  person  if  they  think  fit  to  do  so. 
Furthermore,  it  is  provided  by  section  370  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1890 
that  suspected  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  capital  or  transport- 
aWe  felony  elsewhere  and  are  found  in  Victoria  may  be  arrested  and 
lentenced  to  imprisonment  for  three  years  in  the  case  of  a  male,  and  for 
one  year  in  the  case  of  a  female.  Such  a  protective  provision  is  in  force 
in  some  of  the  other  provinces  as  well  as  in  Victoria,  and  its  absence 
in  New  South  Wales  has  made  that  colony  the  chosen  refuge  of 
numy  of  the  criminals  of  the  other  colonies ;  for  there  they  may  lay 
their  plots  in  peace  and  enjoy  immunity  from  arrest  until  the  police 
diaoover  some  proof  of  their  complicity  in  fresh  crime  or  can  charge  them 
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-with  being  in  poMBepon.  of  property  which  may  reaaonably  be  regarded 
as  having  been  stolen.  It  is  not,  however,  only  in  respect  to  seriowa 
offences  that  the  law  of  Victoria  differs  from  that  d  New  South  Walea, 
for  under  the  Victorian  Police  Offences  Act  of  1890  dnmkenness  in  itedff 
is  no  crime,  and  most  be  allied  with  disorderly  condoct  before  the  pecsoift 
may  be  punished.  These  statements  all  go  to  show  in  what  importaaft 
respects  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  colonies  must  differ  frrai  each 
other ;  and  an  investigation  as  to  the  state  of  the  criminal  law  of  the 
various  colonies  is  proceeding,  in  order  to  see  how  iar  the  differences 
modify  the  criminal  statistics. 

Ihiring  the  year  1896,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered,  141,434  persons 
were  charged  before  magistrates  in  Australasia,  106,192  being  summarily 
convicted  and  31,669  discharged,  while  3,573  were  committed.  The 
returns  of  each  of  the  seven  colonies  will  be  found  below.  It  should 
be  explained  that  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia 
each  charge  is  counted  as  a  separate  person — a  proceeding  which,  id 
course,  tells  against  those  colonies ;  while  in  Victoria  the  retoms  only 
deal  with  arrested  persons,  no  record  being  published  of  the  mmmoni 
cases  dealt  wilh  in  that  colony  : — 


Colooy. 

Persons 
charyed. 

Suminsrily  dealt  with. 

Ooannttted. 

Dischfltifsd. 

OoBvicted. 

• 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

56,498 
22,787 
18,692 

6,810 
13,318 

4,514 
18,815 

9,671 
7,363 
3,521 
1,374 
4,619 
994 
4,137 

45,493 

14,759 

14,681 

5,234 

8,426 

3,450 

14,149 

1,334 
675 

490 

South  Anstralia 

202 

Western  Australia    ... 
Tasmania    

273 
70 

New  Zealand 

529 

Ul,434 

31,660 

106,192 

3JS73 

Taking  ihe  whole  of  Australasia,  rather  more  than  thhrty-threa 
persons  out  of  every  thousand  were  charged  before  magistrates  daring 
the  year  1896 — a  figure  which  compares  favourably  with  the  rates  for 
previous  years.  Only  three  colonies — Western  Australia,  New  Sontk 
Wales,  and  Queensland — exceed  the  average  amount  of  disorder  and 
crime  as  disclosed  by  the  police  court  returns.  The  rery  laige  propor- 
tion of  adult  males  to  the  population  of  the  former  colony,  and  its 
present  industrial  conditions,  place  it,  of  course,  in  quite  an  ezoqptional 
position  ;  while  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  there  are  greater 
floating  populations,  from  the  ranks  of  which  a  large  percentage  of 
offenders  is  drawn,  than  in  the  other  colonies  which  have  better 
The  province  with  the  least  disorder  and  crime  is  South  Australifti 
the  persons  answering  to  charges  in  the  lower  Goarts  only  form  18*98 
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thwMindof  the  poptilatioiL  Nextcome  Victoria wiih  1 9*34  per  thousand ; 
IK0V  Zealand,  with  26*63 ;  and  Tasmania,  with  27*61  ;  while,  as  before 
ittiad,  Western  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland  have  the 
Mg^best  proportions,  namely,  111*36,  43*87,  and  40*08  per  thousand 
rapeetively.  In  the  case  of  Western  Australia,  the  returns  leave  little 
itnbt  that  there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  criminals  from  the  eastern 
eokxiies.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  persons  charged 
before  magmtrates  in  each  colony  during  the  year ;  ako  the  percent- 
al of  the  persons  discharged,  convicted,  and  committed  to  the  whole 
BBmber  ehai^§^ : — 


Ooloar. 


Penoiu 

charged 

per  1,000  of 

population. 


Percentage  of  total  penooi  chari^ 


Disohaxged. 


CooTicted. 


Summarily 
dealt  with. 


Committed. 


Itw  Sooth  Wsles 

Yietoria 

QMenaland    

SoQthAastralia.... 
WafeBm  Australia 

Tamania    

KnrZeaUad 


43*87 

1712 

80*52 

97*64 

19-34 

32-27 

64*77 

97-04 

40*08 

18-84 

78-54 

97-38 

18-98 

20-18 

76-86 

97  04 

111*36 

34*68 

63-27 

97*95 

27*61 

22-02 

76-43 

98-45 

26*63 

21*99 

75-20 

97-19 

3304 

22-39 

75  08 

97-47 

2-36 
2*96 
2-62 
2*96 
205 
1-55 
2-81 


2-53 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
barged  before  magistrates  in  Australasia  in  1896,  97*47  were  sum- 
mrilj  dealt  with,  22*39  being  discharged  and  75*08  convicted,  while 
•oly  2*53  were  committed  to  higher  courts.  The  colony  with  the  highest 
poeentage  of  cases  summarily  disposed  of  and  the  smallest  proportion 
of  eommittals  was  Tasmania  ;  while  in  Victoria,  although  the  magistrates 
there  have  a  much  wider  jurisdiction  than  in  New  South  Wale^  and  some 
of  tlie  other  colonies,  the  lowest  proportion  of  cases  summarily  dealt  with 
was  shared  with  South  Australia.  This  was  without  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
ftitk  as  already  pointed  out,  summons  cases,  which  usually  cover  minor 
are  not  included  in  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  a)lonv.  As  a 
of  &ct,  the  Victorian  returns  should  show  a  very  high  percentage 
of  cases  summarily  disposed  of  ;  for  an  inspection  of  the  statistics  dis- 
doaea  the  &ct  that,  owing  to  this  wider  jurisdiction,  the  magistracy  of 
the  colony,  in  1896,  sentenced  8  persons  to  two  years*  imprisonment, 
156  to  periods  between  one  year  and  two  years,  and  31 1  to  torins  of  six 
■osths  and  under  one  year.  Many  of  these  persons,  had  they  been 
tried  in  New  South  Wales,  would  have  been  convicted  in  higher  courts. 
Another  important  point  to  be  note<i  is  that,  next  to  Western 
Aiatnlia,  Victoria  has  the  largest  proportion  of  dis(;har;;es,  an<l  if 
tiie  theory  be  dismissed  as  untenable  that  the  police  in  that  colony 
•»  aote  prone  to  charge  persons  on  insufficient  grounds  than  in  the 
*^er  eokoies,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  magistrates  of  Victoria 
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deal  more  leniently  with  accused  persons  than  is  the  case  elsewhere ; 
indeed,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Crimes  Act  of  1890  provides 
for  tlie  discharge  without  conviction  of  persons  found  guilty  of  certain 
offences.  The  lowest  proportion  of  discharges  is  to  be  found  in  New 
South  Wales,  which  also  has  the  highest  percentage  of  summary 
convictions ;  and  the  figures  testify  to  the  stringency  with  which  the 
criminal  laws  are  administered  in  the  colony. 

Of  the  141,434  persons  brought  before  magistrates  during  the  year 
1896,  only  19*2  per  cent,  were  charged  with  offences  which  can  fairly 
be  classed  as  criminal,  the  overwhelming  majority  being  accused  of 
drunkenness  and  other  offences  against  good  order,  of  lunacy  and 
vagrancy,  and  of  breaches  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  multiply  to  a  great  extent.  For  present  purposes  the  accused  persons 
may  be  divided  as  in  the  table  given  below,  offences  again.st  the  person  and 
against  property  being  regarded  as  serious  crime.  Of  course,  amongst 
the  other  offenders  are  to  be  found  a  few  charged  with  grave  mis- 
demeanours, but  against  these  may  be  put  trivial  assaults,  which  are 
included  with  crimes  against  the  person  : — 


Colony. 


All 
Offenders. 


Serious  Offenders. 


Agmlnst 
the  Person. 


AK&inst 
Property. 


Total. 


Minor 
Ottenden. 


New  South  Wales  

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia  

Western  Australia 

Tasmania  4,514 

New  Zealand   |    18,815 


Australasia. 


56,498 

4,195 

6,462 

10,657 

22,787 

1,002 

2,856 

3,858  1 

18,692 

1,936 

2,141 

4,077 

6,810 

407 

800 

1,207  : 

13,318 

1,010 

1,591 

2,601 

4,514 

341 

844 

1,185 

1  18,815 

1,302 

2,275 

3,577 

45,841 
18,929 
14,615 

5,603 
10,717 

3,329 
15»238 


16,969         27.162   ,     114,272 


This  examination  into  the  nature  of  the  offences  explains  in  some 
measure  the  comjwiratively  unfavourable  position  of  New  South  Wales 
as  shown  by  the  previous  tables ;  for  of  the  .')6,498  accused  persons 
in  that  colony,  the  minor  offenders  numl)ered  45,841,  or  81*1  per 
cent.  No  doubt  the  large  numl)er  of  trivial  cases  in  New  South 
Wales  is  accounted  for  by  the  greater  strictness  of  police  adminis- 
tration. Victoria  actually  shows  83  1  per  cent,  of  minor  offenders, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  difference  in  the  tabulation  of  the  returns  its 
position  is  not  nearly  so  favourable  as  it  appears  to  l)e  on  the  surface. 
In  New  South  Wales,  and,  it  is  to  Ikj  presumed,  in  most  of  the  other 
colonies,  a  person  accused  of  two  or  more  offences  is  entered  as  charged 
with  the  most  serious  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  while  in  Victoria  he  is 
entered  as  charged  with  the  first  offence  committed,  any  others,  however 
serious,  arising  out  of  his  capture,  being  left  out  of  consideration.     For 
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iple,  if  a  person  is  arrested  for  drunkenness,  and  he  assaults  his 

captors  while  on  the  way  to  the  station,  he  is  entered  in  the  returns  of 

Hew  South  Wales,  as  they  are  here  presented,  as  charged  with  an 

ofience  against  the  person,  and  thereby  helps  to  swell  the  amount  of 

Krioos  crime;  but  in  Victoria  he  is  entered  as  charged  with  drunkenness 

and  disorderly  conduct,  and  the  charge  of  assault,  on  which  he  may  be 

ooiivicted  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  is  not  disclosed. 

This  ^t   must   therefore   be  taken  into   account  in   comparing   the 

proportions  of  the  various  classes  of  offenders  per  thousand  of  population, 

which  are  appended  : — 


Colony 


Per  thousand  of  population. 


AU 
Offenders. 


Serious  Offenders. 


Against 
the  Person. 


Against 
Property. 


Total. 


Minor 
Offenders. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    

Qoeeiuland  

South  AuBtralia  .... 
Western  Australia . 

Taimania 

Kev  Zealand  

Australasia. 


43-87 

3-26 

5  02 

8-28 

19-34 

0-85 

2-42 

3-27 

40-08 

415 

4-59 

8-74 

18-98 

1-13 

2-23 

3-36 

111-36 

8-44 

13-31 

21-75 

27-61 

2  09 

516 

7-25 

26-63 

1-84 

3-22 

5-06 

33  04 

2-38 

3-96 

6-34 

35-59 
1607 
31-34 
15-62 
89-61 
20-36 
21-57 


26-70 


It  will  be  seen   that,  relatively  to  population,  the  colony  with   the 
krgest  number   of   serious   offenders   was   Western  Australia,   which 
bid  a  proportion  of  21-75   per  thousand  of  population.     Queensland 
followed   with  a  proportion   of   8*74,    while  New   South   Wales    and 
Tasmania  occupied  third  and  fourth  positions  with  8-28  and  7 '25  per 
thousand   respectively,   the  former   having   the   largest   proportion  of 
olfences  against  the  person,  and  the   latter  against   property.       The 
nte  of   New  Zealand  was   5-06  per  thousand,  while   that   of   South 
Aiustralia  is  set  down  at  3*36,  and  Victoria  closes  the  list  with  3-27. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  crime  of  the  principal  colonies 
o&  the  basis  of  the  number  of  males  of  such  ages  as  contribute  to  the 
nmks  of  offenders ;  but  this  cannot  accurately  be  done  at  the  present 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  com- 
position of  the  people  since  the  last  census.       In  explanation  of  the 
position  of  Western  Australia,  it  is  well  known  to  the  police  of  Victoria 
wd  Kew  South  Wales — and,  indeed,  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  records 
<rf  the  prisoners  received  into  Fremantle  gaol — that  a  large  numlxT  of 
criminals  have  left  those  colonies  for  the  west  during  the  last  few  years. 
About  one-third  of  the  minor  offenders  of  Australasia  are  charged 
wiUi  drunkenness.     From  the  table  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
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ttll  the  colonics  47,578  cases  of  dnmkenness  were  heard  during  the  jeair 
1896,  convictions  being  recorded  in  41,649  cases,  or  87*5  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number.  The  colony  with  the  highest  number  of  camm 
relatively  to  population  was  Western  Australia,  the  rate  of  which  wis 
29*2  per  thousand  jiersons,  followed  by  New  South  Wales  with  15"1, 
Queensland  with  13*1,  and  Victoria  with  9*3,  while  Tasmania  was  kst 
with  a  rate  of  only  4-0  per  thousand.  The  figures  for  Victoria,  howeycr, 
only  refer  to  apprehensions,  information  respecting  perBons  sammoned 
to  answer  a  charge  of  drunkenness  not  being  available,  while,  aa 
already  pointed  out,  drunkenness  in  itself  is  not  a  crime  in  that  colonj, 
but  must  be  aggravated  by  disorderly  conduct.  In  the  case  of  Western 
Australia,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  proportion  of  adult  male 
population  is  very  high.  From  the  figures  sliowing  the  number  of  con- 
victions, it  will  be  seen  that  the  magistrates  of  that  colony  and  of 
Victoria  take  a  somewhat  lenient  view  of  this  ofTence,  and  only  record 
convictions  in  about  65  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  respectively, 
while  in  the  other  colonies  the  percentage  ranges  from  93*3  to  99*4  : — 


Coloay. 


Changes  of 
Drunkoiuictn. 


Conviction!. 


Total. 


Percentage 
of  Charges. 


Per  1.000 


Chargea. 


Convio- 


Xew  South  Wales    |  19,499 

Victoria '  10,9flO 

Queenaland    I  6,U^ 

South  Australia 1,949 

WestGrn  Australia   3,491 

Tasmania    QTjS 

New  Zealand 4,916 

Australasia    47,578 


19,385 
6,594 
6,069 
1.81M) 
2,269 
G14 
4,822 

41,649 


99*4 
60-2 
99-4 
97-3 
65-0 
93-3 
981 


87-5 


151 
9-3 

131 
5-4 

29-2 
4-0 
7-0 


111 


15-0 
5-6 

13-0 
5-3 

19-0 
3-8 
6-8 


9-7 


But  a  return  showing  only  the  number  of  cases  of  dmnkennen  is 
a  safe  index  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  for  a  great  deal  depeodi 
on  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered,  and 
it  is  evident  that  tlie  uiaintenancf'  of  the  law  intended  to  preserve  public 
decency  will  always  l>e  less  strict  in  s]>arsely-settled  country  districU 
than  in  larger  centres  of  population  where  the  police  arc  comparatively 
more  numerous,  if  not  in  pro]>ortion  to  the  population,  at  least  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  they  have  under  their  supervision.  The  quantity  of 
intoxicants  consumed  per  head  is  perhaps  a  safer  index  of  the  liabits  of 
communities  living  under  like  conditions :  but  comparisons  so  baaed 
should  not  \h*  f)URhe<l  to  extremes,  for,  as  has  often  been  pointed  only 
tlio  lar^'r  part  of  the  alcohol  which  enters  into  consumption  is  that 
consumed  by  tlie  ]K>pulation  who  nrr*  not  drunkards.  The  average 
quantity  of  intoxicants  used  in  each  colony  diiring  1896  is  given  below, 
wines  and  beer  being  reduced  to  their  e(]uivalent  of  proof  spirit.     The 
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wwunption  of  the  varioxiB  kinds  of  intoxicants  will  be  found  in  the 
cbpter  on  "  Food  Supply  and  Cost  of  Living  " : — 

Proof  OaIIom  of 
Alcohol  per  head  of 
Colony.  population. 

New  South  Wal««    210 

Victoria 2-ea 

Qaeensland 2*69 

Sooth  Australia 218 

Western  Australia   6*37 

Tsansnia   1*34 

NewZeslasd 1*60 

Australasia 2-29 

These  figures  show  the  importance  which  must  be  attached  to  police 
administration  when  studying  the  question  of  drunkenness.  The  strength 
of  the  police  force  in  each  of  the  colonies  at  the  end  of  1896  is  given 
below: — 


Cblooj. 


Police. 


Metropolitan. 


Ckmntry. 


TotaL 


Inhahi- 
tsnts 

to  each 
Police 

OfBcer. 


Area  to 

each 

Conetable 

in  Country 

DiatricU. 


Bew  South  Wales 

Vktoris 

QmiihIihJ 

Sosth  Australia 

Australia 

XtwZealaDd.. ....!! 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

749 

1,125 

1,874 

687 

680 

732 

1,412 

835 

163 

641 

804 

580 

160 

209 

369 

972 

87 

351 

438 

273 

43 

218 

261 

627 

54 

463 

517 

1,366 

Sq.miletk 

276 

120 

1,043 

4,32r 

2,780 

120 

226 


*  Including  Northern  Territoiy. 

The  record  of  cases  heard  before  a  Court  of  Magistrates  cannot  be 
nfuded  as  altogether  a  trustworthy  indication  of  the  social  progress 
<tf  Autralasia,  because,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  includes  many  kinds 
d  ofeioes  which  cannot  fairly  be  classed  as  criminal,  and  the  number  of 
then  has  a  tendency  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  local  enactments. 
The  committals  for  trial,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  convictions  for 
dine  in  the  Superior  Courts,  may  be  regarded  as  much  more  conclusive 
00  the  question  of  the  progress  of  society  or  the  reverse.  In  some  respects 
CfOQ  this  evidence  is  misleading,  for,  as  already  shown,  in  the  less  popu- 
Jow  provinces  there  are  no  Courts  intermediary  between  the  Magistrates* 
wd  the  Supreme  Courts,  so  that  many  offences  which  in  New  South 
Wiles,  for  example,  are  tried  by  a  jury  are  in  some  of  the  other  provinces 
<Wt  with  by  magistrates,  and  even  in  Victoria,  where  there  are 
Govts  of  Greneral  Sessions,  magistrates  have  a  much  wider  jurisdiction 
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than  in  New  South  Wales.  But  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  deer 
in  serious  crime  in  Australasia  as  a  whole  the  proportion  of  commi 
and  of  convictions  in  Superior  Courts  may  fairly  be  taken,  and  this  ii 
mation  is  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  thirty-five  y 
from  1861  to  1896  the  rate  of  committals  per  thousand  of  popula 
has  dropped  from  2*2  to  0*8,  and  of  convictions  from  1*3  to  0*5  : — 


Tear. 

Per  1,000  of  PopuUtion. 

Committals. 

Convictiona  in 
Superior  Courta. 

1861  

2-2 
1-4 
1-2 
11 
0-8 

1-3 

1871   

0-8 

1881   

0-7 

1891  

0-6 

1896  

0-5 

In  noting  these  facts  and  comparing  the  results  with  those  obtaine 
Great  Britain  during  the  same  period,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
some  of  the  provinces  of   Australasia  have  been  comj>elltKi  gradu 
to  reform  a  portion  of  their  original  population,  and  that  in  the 
of  colonies  such  as  Victoria  and  Queensland,  not  originally  people 
3ny  degree  by  convicts,  the  attractions  of  the  gold-fields  have  dr 
within   their   borders   a   population  by  no   means  free  from  crim 
instincts  and  antecedents.     Viewed  in  this  light,  the  steady  prog 
made  cannot  but  be    regarded   as   exceedingly    satisfactory,    and 
expectation  may  not  unreasonably  be  entertained  that  the  same 
provement  will  be  continued  until  the  ratio   of  crime   t-o  i)opala 
will  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  part  of  the  world 

Below  will  l>e  found  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  Superior  Co 
of  each  colony,  at  decennial  periods  from    1861  to  1891,  as  well 
the  year  1896  : — 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

Australasia 


437 

846 

24 

62 

35 

127 

100 


1,631 


628 

1,066 

964 

511 

332 

729 

91 

92 

232 

91 

213 

90 

65 

61 

44 

!          74 

51 

63 

162 

270 

276 

1,622 

2,085 

2,398 

s 

4 
2 

T 
1 


The  following  table  gives  a  claasidcation  of  the  offences  for  which 
accused  persons  were  convicted  during  1896  ;  also  the  rate  of  convict 
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ci  committals  per  1,000  of  population.     It  will  be  seen  that  the 

of  convictions  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Victoria  is  0*36  per 

thou  Band  ;  but  if  the  persons  who  received  sentences  of  over  six  months' 

inprisooment  at  the  hands  of  magistrates  were  taken  into  account,  the 

proportion  would  be  as  high  as  that  of  New  South  Wales.     The  colony 

oC  Tasmania  has  an  even  smaller  proportion  of  convictions  in  Superior 

Courts  than  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  is  but  slightly  higher,  but 

in  those  two  provinces,  as  already  pointed  out,  no  intermediate  Courts 

exist : — 


Ck>nYiotion8  in  Superior  Ck>iirt8. 

Colony. 

Classification  of  Offences. 

AU 
Convictions. 

Per  1,000 

of 
Population. 

Committals 

per  1,000 

of 

Against 

the 
Person. 

Against 
Property. 

Other. 

Population. 

Nev  Soath  Wales 

FietoriA  

QBMDtUnd 

8wth  Australia 

181 
88 
68 
11 
66 
11 
36 

611 
300 
168 
115 
109 
22 
242 

87 

36 

20 

5 

2 

2 

13 

879 
424 
256 
131 
177 
35 
291 

0-68 
0-36 
0-55 
0-37 
1-48 
0-21 
0-41 

1-04 
0-67 
105 
0*56 

Wtitsm  Aostralia 

V'Mqiaiiia 

2-28 
0*43 

BiwZesbuid  .....*. 

0-75 

461 

1.667 

165 

2,193 

0-51 

0-83 

IWe  is  no  doubt  that  New  South  Wales  would  appear  to  much 
greater  advantage  in  a  comparison  of  crime  statistics  if  there  existed 
IB  that  colony  any  law  preventing  the  entrance  of  criminals,  such  as  is 
Bgidly  enforced  in  most  of  the  other  provinces.  In  the  absence  of 
nch  a  protective  measure,  the  mother  colony  has  become  a  happy  hunt- 
ttf-gnmnd  for  the  desperadoes  of  Australasia.  That  there  is  ground 
far  this  assertion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  in  New  South  Wales 
flftoders  bom  in  the  colony  only  formed  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  appre- 
hoaoiis  in  1896,  in  Victoria  45  per  cent,  of  arrested  persons  were  of 
keil  birth ;  while  at  the  census  of  1891  the  element  of  the  population 
tf  local  birth  was  larger  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  colony. 

Tlie  punishment  of  death  is  very  seldom  resorted  to  except  in  cases 
of  murder,  though  formerly  such  was  not  the  case.  Thus  the  number 
tf  executions  has  steadily  fallen  from  151  during  the  decade  1841-50 
to  66  daring  the  ten  years  1881-90.  In  South  Australia  the  extreme 
penalty  has  been  most  sparingly  inflicted,  there  having  been  only 
10  executions  in  the  twenty-six  years  which  closed  with  1896.  The 
faUoiring  table  shows  the  number  of  executions  in  each  province  during 
ttch  deotde  of  the  50  years  ended  1890,  also  those  which  took  place  in 
1891-95  and  1896.  Queensland  was  incorporated  with  New  South 
Wales  until  the  end  of  1859,  though  Victoria  became  a  separate  colony 
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in  1851.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  returns  are  defective 
Western  Australia  is  concerned : — 


so  far  m 


• 
Golooy.                  1S41-60. 

18M-O0. 

i8ei-7a 

1871-60. 

1881-90. 

i8n-«. 

im 

New  South  Wales... 
Queensland 

-    68 

*83 

|38 

47 

7 

*  32 

34 
14 
41 
12 

••.■•• 
15 

•  •  •    •  • 

27 

18 

19 

6 

""z 

12 

23 

15 

18 

2 

*  *"5 
8 

15 
16 
12 
2 
6 
1 
1 

1 

Victoria  

1 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania    

••• 

New  Zealand 

••• 

Total 

151 

124 

116 

85 

66 

53 

4 

The  returns  relating  to  the  prisons  of  the  colonies  are  in  some 
very  incomplete.     The  prisonei-s  in  confinement  at  any  specified  tim 
may  be  divided  into  those  who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced,  those 
are  awaiting  their  trial,  and  debtors.     The  returns  of  four  of  the 
allow  of  this  distinction  being  made.     The  number  and  classificatioii 
prisoners  in  confinement  on  the  31st  December,  1896,  were  as  follow; 


Colony. 

Tried  and 
Sratonoed. 

Awaitinff 
TmL 

Debtors. 

l^ytiL 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland    

2,216 
568 
120* 
503 

138 
37 

4 
55 

3 

2,357 
605 

124 

New  Zealand. . .......... 

2 

560 

Total  

3,407 

234 

5 

3L646 

*  Inoluding  debton. 

The  returns  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania  do  not  enable  the  distimcta^^ 
made  in  the  foregoing  table  to  be  drawn,  but  they  give  the  total  numl 
of  prisoners  in  confinement  on  the  31st  December,  1896,  as  1,238 
137  respectively,  while  Western  Australia  records  a  daily  average  of 


Taking  the  figure  just  mentioned  to  be  correct  for  the  end  of  the  jttet 
there  was  a  prison  |)opulation  in  Australasia  of  5,478,  or  about  1^5 
every  thousand  of  the  population. 


Suicides. 

Suicide  would  unfortunately  appear  to  be  increasing  in  proportkm 
population,  as  well  as  in  actual  number  of  cases,  since  1871.  It 
bt'lieved  that  the  actual  number  of  suicides  is  even  larger  than  is 
in  the  tables,  especially  during  recent  years;  for  there  is  ft 
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spofiition  on  the  part  of  coroners' juries  to  attribute  to  accident  what  is 
1II7  the  result  of  an  impulse  of  self-destruction.  The  following  table 
dicfttes  a  portion  of  the  past  history  and  present  position  of  the  colonies 
I  tfcis  respect : — 


• 

Colony. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1890. 

Avemre 
10  yean. 
1887-96. 

Rtw  South  Wales    

45 

64 

• 

13 

1 

7 

* 

30 
90 

8 

11 

• 

4 

• 

83 
102 

30 

34 
4 
6 

42 

119 

119 

73 

31 

6 

9 

56 

182 
116 
70 
31 
25 
13 
70 

138 

ridoria 

128 

(^nmtUnd    

66 

South  Australia    

29 

Woleni  Anstaralia  

12 

^munia  

12 

^•«7/M]and  

61 

(Total  

130 
130 

143 

8-4 

301 
109 

413 
10-6 

507 
11-8 

446 

Aiitnlina]Per    100,000    of    popu- 
(     lation 

11-3 

*  Information  not  available. 


Compared  with  the  total  number  of  deaths  and  the  mean  population, 
filicides  in  the  Australasian  colonies  during  the  last  ten  years  (1887-96) 
Aow  the  following  proportions  per  100,000  : — 


Colony. 


Per  100,1)00 
Deatba. 


Per  100,000 
Inhabitants. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

^th  Anatralia 

Western  Anstralia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 


11-8 

11-3 

15-9 

8-7 

17-5 

7-7 

9*4 


11-3 


Tttmania,  therefore,  stands  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  any 
tf  the  other  colonies,  and  is  the  only  colony  in  which  the  rate  is  less 
tfcta  in  England,  where  deaths  by  suicide  average  only  8  per  100,000 
tf  population.  Compared  with  the  rates  of  some  European  countries, 
^erer,  that  of  Australasia  is  small,  for  during  the  period  1887-91  the 
•▼enige  number  of  suicides  per  100,000  of  population  was,  in  Denmark, 
25-3;  in  France,  21*8;  in  Switzerland,  216  ;  Prussia,  19*7;  Austria, 
IM;  Belgium,  12*2;  Sweden,  119;  Bavaria,  118;  England,  80; 
Horway,  6-6 ;  Holland,  5*8  ;  Scotland,  56  ;  Italy,  5*2  ;  and  Ireland,  2*4. 
Biiiha  general  experience  that  suicide  is  increasing. 
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Illeqitimact. 

The  following  figures  show  th^  number  of  births  of  illegit 
children,  and  the  total  number  of  births,  in  each  of  the  seven  co 
during  the  years  1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1896  :— 


1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

180( 

Colony. 

niefdU-i    Total 
nuttes.  1  Births. 

1 

Illetriti- 
matei. 

Total 
Blrthi. 

nieffiti- 
mates. 

Total 
Births. 

lUegiU-; 

mates.;  1 

New  South  Wales... 

Victoria   

Queensland 

i  ^uth  Australia 

Western  Australia. . . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

i 
782    20,143 

747    27.382 

156      5,205 

7,082 

♦  '       760 

3,053 

♦  10,592 

1,263 
1,382 

345 

• 

• 
534 

28,993 

27,145 
8,220 

10,708 
1,005 
3,918 

18.732 

2,115 

2,064 

684 

315 

• 

185 
6.')8 

39,458 
38,505 
14,715 
10,737 
1,786 
4,971 
18,273 

2,445 
1,812 
732 
346 
156 
272 
834 

■ 

Australasia 

Per  cent,  of  births... 

1 

1,685 

74,217 

3,524  ,  98,721  '  6,001 

128,445 

6,597 

1 

319 

4*24 

1    4-74 

1 

5-56 

*  lufonnation  not  available. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  illegitimacy  is  incrc 
in  Australasia.  The  highest  rate  in  the  seven  colonies  is  found  in 
South  Wales,  followed  by  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and  Queeni 
For  the  ten  years  1887-96  the  average  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  ea 
the  provinces  was  as  stated  below.  In  South  Australia  the  propc 
of  illegitimate  births  is  not  quite  half  that  of  New  South  Wales  :- 

Colony.  lUeintimate  Birtha 

Percent. 

New  South  Wales 570 

Victoria  6*25 

Queensland 4*75 

South  Australia 2*84 

Western  Australia    4*90 

Tasmania 3-39 

New  Zealand 3*56 

The  average  rate  for  the  whole  of  Australasia  was  4*81  per  oei 
the  total  births.  This  is  much  lower  than  the  Scottish  rate ;  bu 
higher  than  the  rates  for  England  and  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  X 
Kingdom  as  a  whole — the  proportion  for  the  ten  years  1887-96 
4 '39  per  cent,  in  EIngland  and  Wales ;  7*59  per  cent  in  Scotland] 
per  cent  in  Ireland;  and  4*54  per  cent  in  the  United  KiDj 
Further,  while  illegitimacy  is  increasing  in  Australasia,  it  haa 
steadily  diminishing  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  long  nnml 
yeara     An  interesting  comparison  of  illegitimacy  in  foreign  coa 
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k  afforded  by  the  table  given  below,  the  rates  being  based  on  the 
number  of  births  during  a  period  of  five  years : — 


Country. 


Ill^itimate 

Birtha 

per  cent. 


Country. 


Sen'iA 

Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Roamania  .. 

Finland  

Italy    

Norway  

Prussia    ...  . 

France 

Hungary 


100 
3-20 
4-63 
6-75 
6-42 
7-30 
7-33 
7-81 
8-41 
861 


Illeditiroate 

Births 

per  cent. 


Belgium    

German  Empire 

Denmark  

VVurtemberg   .. 

Sweden 

Portugal  

Saxony  

Bavaria 

Austria 


8-75 
9-23 
9-43 
10  03 
10-23 
12-21 
12-45 
14  01 
14-67 


With  the  exception  of  Denmark,   Norway,  and  Switzerland,  illegiti- 
Bacj  is  increasing  in  all  the  countries  included  in  this  table. 


Divorce. 

The  question    of   divorce  is  one  of  much    interest  to  Australasia, 

specially  as  some   of  the  colonies  now   offer  great  facilities  for  the 

Solution  of  the  marriage  bond.     The  general  opinion  was  that  such 

Wities  were  calculated  to  increase  divorce  to  an  extent  that  would 

prove  hurtful  to  public  morals ;  and  so  far  as  the  experience  of  New 

Sottth  Wales  was  concerned,  for  the  first  few  years  after  the  passing  of 

^Act  multiplying  the  grounds  on  which  divorce  could  be  granted,  the 

W  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  groundless  ;  for  in  1893  ihe  number 

<rf  decrees  nisi  granted  rose  to  304,  in  1894  it  was  369,  and  in  1895 

it  was  still  as  high  as  302.     When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that 

advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  change  in  law  to  dissolve  marriages  the 

teds  of  which  would  have  been  broken  long  before  under  other  cir- 

^"Distances,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  little  ground  for  the  fear  that 

Ais  somewhat  alarming  increase  would  continue,  and  it  was,  therefore, 

wt  surprising  to  find  a  decline  in  1896,  although  the  fall  to  173  decrees 

B  too  great  to  be  taken  as  the  actual  decrease  in  divorce.     In  Victoria, 

^here  a  somewhat  similar  law  prevails,  there  was  not,  immediately 

jfter  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  alarming  increase  in  divorces  experienced 

tt  New  South  Wales ;  but  while  the  number  of  decrees  granted  in  the 

■wther  colony  is  now  less  than  in  1893,  1894,  and  1895,  in  Victoria 

4e  divorce  rate  is  largely  increasing. 

In  Kew  South  Wales,  under  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  of  1873,  the 
Uef  grounds  on  which  divorce  was  granted  were  adultery  after  marriage 
o  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  with  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the 
stband.  A  measure,  however,  was  passed  through  both  Houses  of  the 
tore  in  1892,  and  came  into  force  in  August  of  that  year,  which 
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ID  the  tmuit  MsimiUted  the  law  to  that  of  Victoria.  Under  tfaii  Act  and 
an  Amending  Act  p&ssed  in  1893  petitiona  for  divorce  can  be  granted  for 
the  following  causes,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned; — J/uiband 
V.  Wife. — -Desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years  ;  habitual  clnmkenneM 
for  a  aimilnr  period  ;  being  impriaoned  under  sentence  for  three  yean 
or  upwards ;  Attempt  to  murder  or  inflict  grievous  bodily  ham,  or 
repeated  assault  on  the  husbnnd  within  a  year  preceding  the  dat«  of  the 
tiling  of  the  petition.  Wi/e  v.  Hiwb'ind. — Adultery,  provided  that  at 
the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  suit  the  husband  ia  domiciled  in 
Kcw  South  Wales ;  desertion  for  not  le,sa  than  three  years ;  habitual 
drunkenness  for  a  similar  period ;  bi>ing  imprisoned  fur  three  years  or 
upwards,  or  having  within  five  years  undergone  various  sentences 
amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than  three  years  ;  attempt  to  murder  or 
assault  with  intent  to  inflict  p;rievous  Imdily  harm,  or  repeated  assault 
within  one  year  previously.  Relief  can  only  be  sought  on  these  grounds 
should  the  petitioner  havi>  been  domiciled  in  the  colony  for  three  yeats 
or  npwards  ut  the  time  of  instituting  the  suit,  and  not  have  resorted 
to  the  colony  for  the  purpone  of  having  the  marriage  dissolved.  In 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zeahind,  (li\'orct-s  are  granteil  principally  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  and  adultery  coupled  with  deNertion  for  over  two  years  on  the  part 
of  the  husliand. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  decrees  of  dissolntioii  of 
marriage  anil  judicial  separation  grant<><l  in  each  colony,  in  quinqtmuiud 
periods  xince  1871,  as  far  as  it  \n  pos.'^ible  to  procure  the  informatioB. 
Information  for  an  earlier  period  will  be  found  in  previous  issu«& 
Divorce  was  legalised  in  Now  South  Wales  in  1873,  and  the  figurta  of 
that  colony  for  1871-75  only  cover  a  portion  of  the  five  years.  The 
totals  for  all  except  the  last  three  periods  are  exclusive  of  decteei 
granted  in  New  Zealand  : — 
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Taking  the  figarea  given  in  tbe  foregoiDg  table,  &nd  comparing  them 
vith  the  number  of  maniagea  celebrated  during  tho  same  periods,  tbe 
imtes  of  divorce  for  the  individual  colouiee,  per  10,000  iharriagRs,  will  be 
brand  below.  It  will  be  Keen  that  in  1 896  the  rate  for  New  South  Wales 
vu  conudenbly  less  than  that  for  the  five  years  1891-05,  although,  it 
may  be  said,  it  was  still  higher  than  in  any  country  of  the  world  except 
the  TJoited  States  and  Switzerland.  In  Victoria  and  New  Zealand,  on 
i     the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  rate  in  1896  :— 
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In  the  sabjoined  table  will  be  found  (he  actual  number  of  divorces 
udjadicial  separations  granted  during  each  of  the  years  1890-90.  It 
'ID  be  seen  that,  taking  the  colonies  as  a  whole,  divorce  increased 
npdly  until  1894,  but  has  diminished  during  the  last  two  years,  owing  to 
w  redaction' in  the  number  of  decrees  granted  in  New  South  Wales  :- 
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From  the  appended  statement,  which  seta  forth  the  latest  divorce 
Ilia  of  the  countries  for  which  accurate  statistics  are  obtainable,  it  will 
k*  nen  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  marriages  disHolved  in  Aus- 
"■IsBa  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire,  but  tlint  the  rate 
for  theae  colonies  as  a  whole  is  largely  exceeded  by  a  number  of  foreign 
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countries.  Of  countries  where  divorce  laws  are  in  force,  no  reliable 
statistics  are  available  for  Denmark,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  Spain.  In 
Italy  and  Portugal  divorce  is  not  recognised  by  law  : — 


1 

CouDtr>'. 

Divoroef 
per  10,000 
Marruiffes. 

Countiy. 

IMtotow 
per  10,000 
MarriagM. 

CAiiAdian  T^oTninion  ... 

4 
11 
16 
43 
50 

Cane  Colonv    

98 

United  Kingdom  

Norway  

Netherlands  

103 

Germany  

165 

Austria  proper  

Greece 

France  

Roumania 

180 
204 

l^Igium  

81 
87 

1 

Switzerland 

432 

Sw^en    

United  States 

612 

Insanity. 

In  Australasia,  at  the  end  of  the  year  189G,  there  were  13,303 
insane  persons  uiidcT  official  cognizance,  giving  a  rate  of  30*8  per 
10,000  of  the  population,  as  compared  with  31*4  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  32*7  in  Scotland,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  insanity 
is  slightly  greater  in  Great  Britain  than  in  these  colonies.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  table  given  below,  showing  the  number  of  insane  persons  in 
each  colony,  and  the  rate  p(T  10,000  inhabitants,  will  disclose  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  insanity  varies  greatly  in  the  various  provinces  of 
Australasia.  In  Victoria  it  is  very  high,  being  no  less  than  35*8  per 
10,000  ;  while  in  New  Zealand  it  is  .'$2 '4,  and  in  Queensland,  31  per 
10,000  of  the  ]>opulation.  Western  Australia  is  assigned  the  veiy  low 
rate  of  13*4  :  but  in  rt^ality  this  only  marks  the  limit  of  the  hospital 
accommodation  in  that  colony  ;  for,  according  to  the  Superintending 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Fremantle,  many  applications 
for  the  admission  of  male  ]Mitieuts  were  refused  in  1896,  owing  to  lack 
of  accommodation  : — 


Colony. 

Number  of  Iniane. 

lasMM  Pecnu 
per 

Males. 

Females. 

Pertons. 

10,000  of 
PopulaUon. 

New  South  Wales 

2,353 
2,234 
938 
540 
131 
193 
1,390 

1,488 
1,970 
524 
304 
54 
169 
925 

3.841 

4,204 

1,462 

934 

185 

362 

2,315 

29-6 

Victoria 

Queensland 

35*8 
31*0 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

25-9 
13*4 

Tasmania 

Now  Zealand 

21*8 
32*4 

Australasia 

7.779 

5,524 

13,303 

ao*8 

JN8ANITT. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  insanity  is  increasing, 
Iwth  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Australasia.     In  England  and  Wales  the 
rate  has  steadily  grown  from  18*67  per  10,000  ii^bitants  in  1859  to 
23-93  in  1869,  27-54  in  1879,  2965  in  1889,  and  31 -38  in  1896 ;  while 
in  Scotland  a  similar  increase  has  been  experienced,  the  rate  having 
been  19-8  in  1859,  252  in  1879,  29-5  in  1889,  and  32-7  in  1895.     The 
greater  part  of  this  increase  is  no  doubt  rightly  attributed  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  by 
whidi  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  number  of  cases  existent  in 
the  country  has  been  gained ;   but  the  steady  growth  of  the  rate  in 
recent  years,  when  statistical  information  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
|ntch  of  perfection,  plainly  points  to  the  fact  that  the  advance  of  civili- 
adon,  with  the  increasing  strain  to  which  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
STibjeeting  body  and  mind,  has  one  of  its  results  in  the  growth  of  mental 
disease.     In  all  the  colonies  of  Australasia,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Tasmania,  there  is  seen  the  same  state  of  affairs  as  the  insanity  returns 
ol  Great  Britain  disclose,  although  the  conditions  of  life  press  much 
more  lightly  on  the  individual  hera     No  doubt  the  trade  depression 
experienced  in  these  colonies  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
CMse  of  the  increase  in  insanity.     The  returns  for  New  South  Wales 
limw  that  between  1877  and  1890  there  was  no  growth  in  the  rate, 
which  fluctuated  between  27-9  and  29  0  per  10,000  of  the  population, 
hot  that  since  1891  there  has  been  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  growth. 
The  experience  of  the  various  colonies  of  the  group  is  fairly  presented 
ia  the  following  table,  in  which  the  two  five-yearly  periods  1887-91  and 
1892-96  are  compared  with  the  year  1896.    For  Western  Australia  the 
returns  for  some  of  the  earlier  years  are  not  available  at  the  present 
time: — 


ColoDy. 

Rate  of  Insanitj  per  10,000  of  Population. 

1887-01. 

1892-86. 

1896. 

New  Sooth  Wales 

27*4 
33-4 
26-4 
25  0 

28-6 
34-8 
30  0 
25-5 

296 

Victoria   

35 '8 

Queensland : 

31-0 

Soath  Australia 

Western  Australia    

25-9 
13*4 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

24-7 
28-5 

22-9 
31  1 

21-8 
32*4 

Australasia    

29  0 

30-5 

30-8 

Thus,  the  only  colony  where  the  rate  is  diminishing  is  Tasmania.  In^ 
Ebgland  and  Wales  it  is  found  that  the  increase  has  taken  place  amongst' 
▼hat  are  termed  the  "  pauper  "  class ;  that  is,  those  whose  relatives  are' 
not  in  a  position  to  support  them  after  they  lose  their  reason.     OnOi 
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remarkable  difference  between  the  two  countries  in  the  matter  of  insanity 
is  that  in  Great  Britain  the  larger  proportion  of  insanity  is  found  amongst 
women  ;  and  in  the  Australasian  colonies,  amongst  men.  In  England 
and  Wales  the  rate  of  insanity  for  males  is  only  29*51  per  10,000  as 
compared  with  33*15  per  10,000  females;  but  this  difference  is  being 
slowly  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  the  Australasian  colonies  is 
the  rate  higher  for  men  than  for  women.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
rate  for  males  is  33*8  per  10,000,  as  compared  with  24*7  for  females ;  in 
Queensland  the  rates  are  35*4  for  males  and  25*2  for  females  ;  and  in 
New  Zealand,  36*9  for  males  and  27*4  for  females.  The  smallest 
difference  between  the  sexes  is  found  in  tliose  colonies  where  the  male 
population  follow  in  greater  proportion  what  may  be  termed  the  more 
settled  pursuits.  In  Tasmania  the  excess  of  the  male  rate  over  that  for 
females  is  only  0*2  per  10,000  ;  and  in  Victoria,  3*8. 

Dealing  with  the  causes  of  insanity  in  England  and  Wales,  taking  those 
cases  to  which  causes  have  been  assigned,  hereditary  influence  has 
been  traced  in  21*1  per  cent,  of  the  insane  males ;  intemperance  in  drink 
as  the  cause  of  insanity  in  20*9  per  cent. ;  adverse  circumstances,  mental 
anxiety,  worry,  and  overwork,  in  13*6  per  cent. ;  and  domestic  trouble, 
including  loss  of  relatives  and  friends,  in  4*3  per  cent. ;  or,  in  all,  59*9 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  insanity  amongst  males  due  to  these  causes.  In 
New  South  Wales,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  Australasia,  the 
causes  mentioned  have  only  been  responsible  for  37*4  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
of  insanity  amongst  men  to  which  causes  have  been  assigned,  namely, 
hereditary  influence  ascertained,  7*1  per  cent. ;  intemperance  in  drink, 
17*9  per  cent. ;  adverse  circumstances,  mental  anxiety,  worry,  and 
overwork,  10*7  per  cent ;  and  domestic  trouble,  1*7  per  cent.  Amongst 
the  females,  hereditary  influence  has  been  ascertained  in  25*6  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  in  England  and  Wales,  and  only  10*9  per  cent,  in  New 
South  Wales ;  intemperance  in  drink,  8*1  per  cent,  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  6*2  in  New  South  Wales ;  adverse  circumstances,  mental 
anxiety,  worry,  and  overwork^  10*4  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  6  per  cent,  in  New  South  Wales ;  domestic  trouble,  9*2  per  cent, 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  7*6  per  cent,  in  New  South  Wales.  These 
diiferences  are  what  might  be  expected ;  and  the  small  proportion  of 
cases  in  the  colony  set  down  to  hereditary  influence  is  without  doubt 
simply  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  family  history 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Australasia. 

A  fruitful  cause  of  insanity  amongst  women  are  pregnancy,  parturi- 
tion and  the  puerperal  state,  lactation,  uterine  and  ovarian  disorders, 
puberty,  and  change  of  life.  Taking  these  together,  it  is  found  that 
they  form  a  proportion  of  15*4  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
18*5  per  cent,  in  New  South  Wales.  It  would  be  premature  to  attempt 
to  assign  reasons  for  the  difference  between  the  two  countries  until  the 
statistical  inquiries  are  more  developed  ;  but  the  life  led  by  many 
mothers  in  the  solitudes  of  the  bush  has  a  great  tendency  to  produce 
morbidity,  and  the  explanation  of  the  higher  proportion  alluded  to 
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OUT  be  tracoablc  to  this  causo.  There  is  a  danger  in  forrin^r  statistical 
comparisonn  t<io  far,  which  these  tigures  illustrate  :  for,  although  the 
percentagi^  of  insane  women  who^e  disease  can  l)e  trai^'d  to  pregnancy 
and  the  natural  processes  of  g(*neration  is  higher  in  Australia  tlmn  in 
EDgland,  yet  the  actual  proportion  of  the  whole  feinalt*  {population  is 
lower,  being  4-r>7  coiu|>ared  with  5*16  per  1,000. 

For  tho  puq>ose  of  coni]»arison  with  the  tigun>s  given  alM>ve  for 
Aaitralaaia  and  Great  Britain,  the  rates  of  insanity  {ler  10,000  of 
populatifMi,  mostly  based  on  the  latest  c(*nsus  returns,  are  ap|x 'tided  for 
•ome  of  the  principal  countriet : — 

lUteof  lonnity  ;  ;  IUt«  of  Innuilty 

CouBtrjr.  perio.uuu       <  Country.  j       iterlO.MN) 


Mrio.uuu       ;  country.  ,       iterio.mio 

of  Popuktioo.  I  t  of  Fopulalloa. 


Ireland  45*1        i  Canada ...;  !!7'4 


Xorwaj 

I^«1mi  

United  Stales 


aS-O        I  Germany i  22-8 


Ml 
323 


j»m»n^»»« » »« «^  ••*•••  SCI  4 

Hungary I  16'1 
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THE  earliest  date  for  which  there  is  reliable  information  in  r^^ard 
to  the  shipping  of  Australasia  is  the  year  1822.  Since  that  time 
the  expansion  of  the  trade  of  these  colonies  has  been  marvellous,  and 
although  population  has  increased  at  a  high  rate,  yet  the  growth  of 
shipping  has  been  even  more  rapid.  In  the  table  given  below  the 
increase  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  may  be  traced.  It  ii 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  iigures  include  the  intercolonial  traffic^ 
and  are,  therefore,  of  little  value  in  a  comparison  between  the  shipping 
trade  of  Australasia  and  that  of  other  countries,  as  the  vessels  plying 
between  the  various  colonies  represent  merely  coasting  trade  when 
Australasia  is  considered  as  a  whole.  This  distinction  is  kept  in  view 
throughout  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  one  dealing 
commerce : — 


Entered  and  Cleared. 


Year. 


Veatela. 


Tonnmge. 


Year. 


Entered  and  Cleared. 


Veasela.     '     Tonnage. 


1822 

268 

147,869 

1 

1871 

13,274 

4,229,904 

1841 

2,576 

552,347 

:  1881 

15,935 

8,943,546 

1851 

5,340 

1,088,108 

1891 

18,468 

17,479,635 

1861 

10,316 

2,828,484 

1896 

18,195 

19,613,999 

In  the  year  1822  all  the  settlements  on  the  mainland  were  compriaed 
in  the  designation  of  New  South  Wales,  and  as  late  as  1859  Queens- 
land formed  part  of  the  mother  colony.  Thus  an  exact  distribatioa 
of  shipping  amongst  the  seven  colonies  as  they  are  now  known  can  only 
be  made  for  the  period  subsequent  to  the  year  last  named.  Sach  a 
division  of  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  is  made  in  the  following 
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table  for  the  four  census  years  commencing  with  1861,  as  well  as  for 
the  year  1896  :— 


C0I0D7. 


Total  Tonnage  Entered  and  Cleared. 


1861. 


Kcv  Sooth  Wales. 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia    . 
Australia 

New  ZesJand 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


745,006 

1,600,470 

2,786.500 

5.604,236 

1,000,002 

1,355.025 

2,412,534 

4,715,100 

44.645 

03,236 

882,401 

007,118 

100,381 

887,026 

1,350,501 

2,738,580 

115,256 

187,717 

28^,046 

1,045,555 

230,218 

216,160 

383,762 

1,044,606 

408,336 

540,261 

833,621 

1,244,322 

2,828,484 

4,220,004 

8,043,545 

17,470,535 

1806. 


6.180,760 
4.566,230 
1.094,048 
3.404,066 
2,136,378 
890,861 
1,241,756 


10,613,000 


The  tonnage  of  1891  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding  year.  This 
result  was  not  altogether  due  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  trade  of 
that  year,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  maritime  strike,  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  remained  unshipped  at  the  close  of  1890,  and  hel[)ed  to  swell  the 
returns  for  the  succeeding  twelve  months.  It  was  not  until  1895  that 
the  tonnage  of  1891  was  again  reached;  but  in  1896  a  still  greater 
improvement  was  visible,  the  total  shipping  amounting  to  19,613,999 
tons,  or  nearly  8- per  cent,  more  than  the  tonnage  of  the  previous 
jear.  Of  the  individual  colonies.  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Soath  Australia,  and  Western  Australia  had  their  largest  amount  of 
shipping  in  1896  ;  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  in  1892  ;  and  Victoria, 
in  1891. 

Below  will  be  found  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  each  colony  to 
the  total  shipping  of  Australasia  in  the  five  years  quoted  above  : — 


Colonj'. 


Percentage  of  total  of  Australasia. 


New  SoQth  Wales 

Victoria  

QueensUnd 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Taamanii    

New  Zealand 

Aastralasia.. 


1801. 


26-4 

35-5 

31  1 

38-5 

320 

27-0 

1-8 

2-2 

9*9 

7-0 

91 

15-2 

4-0 

3-3 

3-2 

8  1 

51 

4-3 

14-2 

12-8 

9-3 

100-0 

1000 

1000 

32-6 
27-0 
5-7 
15-6 
6-0 
6  0 
71 


1806. 


31-6 

23-3 

5-6 

17-8 

10-9 

4-5 

6-3 


100-0    I   100-0 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  1861  the  shipping  of  New  South  Wales  was 
largely  exceeded  by  that  of  Victoria,  but  that  by  1871  the  mother 
colony  had  assumed  the  leading  position.     Dealing  with  the  period 
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covered  by  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  figures  sliow  that  the  pontkmt 
held  by  most  of  the  colonies  in  1881  are  much  the  same  relatively  at 
those  occupied  by  them  to-day,  the  position  of  New  South  Wales  having 
been  rather  strengthened  than  otherwise.  The  notable  exceptions  are 
Western  Australia  and  Queensland,  the  former  colony  having  apparently 
so  iar  advanced  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  that  it  now  transacts 
the  fourth  largest  proportion  of  the  shipping  trade  of  Australasia  inatieil 
of  the  smallest,  while  the  latter  has  receded  from  fourth  to  sixth  pontioo. 
These  changes,  however,  have  not  been  altogether  due  to  an  expansion 
of  trade  in  different  degrees,  but  to  causes  which  do  not  quite  lie  upon 
the  surface.  A  clearer  view  of  the  progress  made  by  each  colony,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  returns,  during  the  period  from  1881  to  1896, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  figures : — 


Colony. 


oant. 


New  South  Wales 


Victoria. 


Queensland  

South  Australia 


Western  Australia 


Tasmania 


New  Zealand    .. 


122 


Australasia 


24 
167 
649 
132 

49 


119 


It  is  possible  that  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  Queensland 
groat<»r  tlian  the  24  per  cent,  shown  above.  Prior  to  the  year  1883 
shipping  returns  of  that  colony  recorded  the  arrival  and  departure 
vessels  at  every  port  of  call  instead  of  at  the  terminal  port  only- 
practice  which  still  prevails  in  the  publication  of  the  statistics  ol  in 
vidual  i>orts.  The  figures  showing  the  shipping  entered  and  cleared 
1871  and  1S81  have,  therefore,  been  reduced  in  order  to  place  them  on  tilae 
same  basis  as  those  of  the  other  colonies,  and  the  estimate  in  the  latfc^sr 
year  may  Ikj  somewhat  higli.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  ad^'anoe iiifc»® 
by  the  eastern  colonies  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  laiy^ly 
due  to  tlie  mail  steamers,  which  do  not  go  round  to  Brisbane.  In  tbet«w 
of  Western  Australia  the  figures  err  on  the  side  of  being  too  high;  for  til*e 
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Ahiionn*l  development  ithown  is  not  altofrt^ther  due  to  growth  of  trade, 
bat  in  a  Urge  measure  to  the  fact  that  AllMiny  has  been  made  a  port  of 
call  hj  m<j«t  of  the  mail-steamers  on  their  voyage  l)etwoen  Europe 
and  tho  eastern  colonies  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
development  of  the  gold-fields  in  Western  Australia  has  had  the  effect 
ii  greatly  increasing  the  legitimate  tonnage  of  that  colony,  the  total 
■hipping  in  1896  being  fully  106  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1891. 


Intercolonial  Shipping. 

Of  the  total  shipping  of  Austnilasia,  which  has  been  dealt  with  in 
tbf  preceding  section,  a  pro|K>rtion  of  nearly  64  per  cent,  is  represented 
W  tfMle  ljetw<»en  the  various  colonics.  In  the  following  table  will  lie 
fuQikd  the  numlier  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  each 
Ciikmy  from  the  other  pn)vinc«»s.  As  a  rule,  the  expansion  of  the  trade 
ol  t  colftny  with  its  neighbours  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  its 
wniDePce  with  outside  countries.  To  this  genenil  stat**ment  New 
Zealand  forms  an  exception,  on  account  of  the  dev«*lopmeiit  (»f  its 
Moorces  to  such  a  point  that  it  has  lieen  enabled  to  tenter  into  direct 
ctMnmerrial  rflations  with  the  TnitiKl  Kingdom,  instead  of  trading,  as 
twjerly,  by  way  of  the  ports  of  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria: — 


Coloaj. 


^tv  Sooth  WalM . 

^'irtflri*  

(NcMUml 

•*V«tk  Aosiralia.... 
^*tcm  Aiutrmlia. 


Knierrd  from  other  Coloniet. 


1881. 


I  VeMU. 


TaonaiTP. 


1.730   ; 
1,733  i 

663 

837 


05 
654 


I 


1801. 


1896. 


VetwU.      TocuMCs.       VMtete.  |    Tonoaffe. 


930,158  >  2.375  1  1,847,435 


2,468     1,852.535 


780,633     2,067 


268,503 

412.403 

74.020 

175.430 


I 


>      — 


405 
778 


Xtw2«Una I      4571     227,284 


155 
724 


475 


1,542,369  i  1,545  I  1,580,377 

I 

277,055  I  454  {     350.448 

600,488  '  1,004  :  1.084.646 

I  : 

242,001  I  525  I  685,154 


409,147  ; 
351.227  ' 


617 
363 


337.767 
307.452 


Atttr&lasU 6,160     2.877,620  '  C.970  {5.350,725     6.076     6.108.370 

I  '  'I 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Xew  Sonth  "Wales  heads  the  list  with  nearij  amm- 
third  of  tlio  shipping  entered  from  other  colonies,  «  position  whicii  in  a 
large  measure  ia  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  many  vewels  which  dia- 
chaif^e  in  other  colonies  proceed  to  Sew  South  Wales  to  load  for  forragn 
porta.  Victoria  stands  second  to  New  Sooth  Wales  in  regard  to  tha 
quantity  of  tonnage  entered,  but  it  ranks  first  in  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage cleared,  as  may  be  aeen  from  the  following  figures  : — 


a«»dh>toth«Col(>nl«. 

Colonr. 

isai. 

IBM. 

ISM. 

\cmt\m. 

TODHCB. 

y—.. 

T«>U(B. 

V-»K 

»-^ 

New  South  Walea   

1,607 

1,889 
079 
871 
102 
661 
422 

766,896 
804,620 
331,459 
467,867 
71,826 
180,044 
199,517 

2,146 
2,269 
423 
891 
159 
768 
447 

1,074,841 
1.842.183 
336,808 
872,664 
269,592 
489,350 
287,332 

2.288 

1,«U 

465 

1.0B3 
SOO 
652 
349 

1.6S6.496 

364.377 
l^BBLMS 

40S.«S 

287,017 

Waitem  Au.tr»lia  _ 

6.131 

2,912.838 

7,098 

6,662,780 

6,959 

6,301,181 

As  coraparcil  with  New  South  Wales,  the  position  oocn|ued  Ij 
Victoria  in  the  above  table  is  peculiar,  and  putly  arises  from  ths 
nccesRity  for  many  vessels  which  enter  its  ports  with  car){D  to 
clear  in  Ktllast  and  seek  outward  freights  in  New  Sontb  Walsi^ 
chiefly  at  the  port  uf  Newaistle.  Many  of  thrac  vemela  losd 
coal  for  foreign  jiortR ;  and  while  they  are  cleared  at  Melbourne  m 
engaged  in  the  iiiterculoninl  trade,  on  their  outward  voyage  from  Nsw- 
castle  they  are,  of  courHc,  reckoned  amongst  the  external  sfaippiD^ 
Another  jioint  which  should  be  remembered  when  considering  m 
shipping  lit'  Victoria,  and,  indeed,  of  South  Australia  and  Wcsten. 
Australia  also,  is  the  fact  tliat  nt  the  ports  of  that  <-<<!'':n  lii''  :^r>-Ab 
ocoan-iiners  jire  recfconrd  twice  over  in  every  trip  from  iliin)>  ■,  njimilr, 
lis  cntcriiig  and  clearing  on  tlieir  way  to  Sydney,  anil  a^aiit  <m\  IIiNT 
n-tum  from  the  terminal  port ;  oud  this  causes  aa  undue  inftatiuuof  J 
the  intercolonial  returns. 
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The  oombiiied  tonna^  entered  and  cleared  during  1881,  1891,  and 
1896,  with  the  percentile  for  each  colony,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Cblony. 


Entered  and  Cleared. 


Total  Tbmmge. 


1881. 


189L 


1896. 


Percentafce  of  Total. 


1881. 


1891. 


Sew  South  Wftlea 

QneenslMid    

South  Australia    .. 
Western  Australia 

Tiamania  

Kev  Zealand  


1,706.054 
1,675,262 
600,052 
880,360 
145,846 
356,083 
426,801 


5,790,458 


3,422,276 
3,384,552 
603,863 
1,563,142 
511,596 
898;497 
638,559 


11,022,485 


3,489,031 

29-5 

310 

3,259,406 

28-9 

30-7 

714,825 

10-4 

5-5 

2.321,631 

15-2 

14-2 

1,375,060 

2-5 

4*6 

744,239 

6-2 

8-2 

595.369 

7-3 

5-8 

12,499,561 

100-0 

1000 

1896. 


27-9 

261 

5-7 

18-6 

110 

5-9 

4-8 


100-0 


External  Shipping. 

It  has  been  explained  that  in  any  comparison  between  the  shipping 
of  Anstralasia  and  that  of  other  countries  the  intercolonial  trade  would 
bave  to  be  excluded ;  but  even  then  the  tonnage  would  be  too  high, 
because  of  the  inclusion  of  mail-steamers  and  other  vessels  on  the  same 
Toymge  in  the  returns  of  several  of  the  colonies.  However,  it  is 
seueely  possible  to  amend  the  returns  so  as  to  secure  the  rejection  of 
the  tonnage  which  is  reckoned  twice  over ;  and  in  considering  the 
following  statement,  showing  the  shipping  trade  of  these  colonies  with 
coantries  beyond  Australasia,  this  point  should  be  borne  in  mind  : — 


DivWon. 

1871. 

188L 

1891. 

1896. 

Vessels 

Tonnage. 

Vessels 

Tonnafl^. 

VesseU 

Tonnage. 

Vessels 

Tonnajre. 

viUmI  UBCdoiIH— 

905 

288 

2M,831 
266,432 

768 
491 

999,403 
651,825 

967 

l.fiflS.fiS4 

782 
703 

1,791,689 
1,615,801 

ClHnd 

758     1.434,745 

TMal 

693 

560,753 

1,259 

1,651,228 

1,720  ;  8,348,400 

1,485 

8,407,490 

btend    

820 

337 

133,127 
163,350 

688 
696 

893,284 
374,753 

611 
463 

586,879 
469.453 

646 
508 

734,853 
506.695 

1         OmnA 

[        ^^ 

1             Total 

667 

296^477 

1,219 

767,987 

974  1  1,006,332 

1,149 

1,241,548 

1 

1    >a4|aO0iintiiM— 

449 
645 

192,877 
229,809 

519 
638 

802,607 
431.265 

754       938.662 
942     1,163,647 

734 

802 

1,114,264 
1.351,136 

1       Oiawd. .!!... ..*.!. 

1           lotel 

1,004 

422.186 

1,157 

733,872 

1,696     2,102,309 

1,626 

2,465.400 

m 

■      hibtnd    

1,074 
1,270 

619,825 
659,691 

1,910 
1,726 

1,^5,244 
1,457,343 

2.232  '  3.339,205 
2,158  ,  3,117,845 

2,162 
2,098 

8.640.806 
8,473.632 

■      Omwl....  ;      ... 

■ 

■         IMd 

2,844. 

1,279,416 

3,635 

8,153,087 

4.390    A  4.^7  niwi 

4,260 

7,114.438 

1  — 

-,  .-^w  ,--^  — 
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The  external  shipping  of  Australasia  during  1896  was  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  being  fully  10  per  cent,  more  thaa 
the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  1891,  when  trade  was  inflated  bj 
the  shipment  of  goods  left  over  from  the  previous  year  on  account 
of  the  maritime  strike.  A  distribution  of  the  traffic  amongst  the 
leading  divisions  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  principal  foreign 
countries  with  whom  the  colonies  have  commercial  relations  will  be 
found  below : — 


Country. 


Entered  from  and  cleared  for  Countries  beyond  Aoitralaria. 


1881. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


189L 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


laOOu 


Tonnage. 


British  Empire — 

United  Kingdom 

India  and  Ceylon 

Hong  Kong  

Cape  Colony 

Fiji 

Other  British  Possessionfi 

Total,  Britiah 


Foreign  Countries  ~ 

France  and  New  Cale- 
donia   

Germany    

Netherlands  and  Java... 

Belgium 

United  States   

China 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

Total,  Foreign 

All  External  Tonnage 


1,259 

1,651,228 

1,720 

167 

272,199 

142 

244 

257,011 

227 

133 

54,949 

72 

153 

43,255 

153 

622 

140,573 

380 

2,478 

2,419,215 

2,694 

224 

113,215 

275 

27 

15,786 

208 

67 

35,719 

51 

2 

1,552 

27 

294 

301,246 

484 

81 

53,996 

34 

462 

212,358 

617 

1,157 

733,872 

1,696 

3,635 

3,153,087 

4,390 

3,348,409 
286,319 
324,820 
66,211 
127,189 
201,793 


4,354,741 


417,064 

393,001 
74.843 
41,907 

597,210 
33,135 

545,149 


2,102,309 


6,457,050 


1,485 
117 
255 
140 
126 
511 


2,634 


324 

187 
71 
31 

371 
7 

635 


1,626 


4,260 


3,407,490 
235^060 
365,039 
191,461 
91,447 
357,621 


4,649,038 


608.392 

484,611 
99,195 
54,191 

555,411 
6,714 

656,886 


2,465,400 


7,114,438 
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01  the  total  unoont  of  external  shipping,  New  South  Wales  takes  no 
lev  ft  i«T>portion  than  38-0  per  cent,  or  more  than  double  the  quantity 
of  Tictoiia,  which  nuiks  next  in  importance  to  the  mother  colony.  la 
the  following  table  the  division  of  tonnage  between  the  seven  colonies 
ii  ihown ;  but  the  figures  in  the  chapter  on  commerce  give  a  better  idea 
o(  the  rel&tive  importance  of  the  provinces  in  external  trade,  as  the 
tODiiage  of  the  mail'Steamers  entered  and  cleared  at  Albany  and  Port 
Addude  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  goods  landed  and  shipped  there : — 


VCMtl*  TODIWBI. 


Penan  U)W 
toToUL 


Xn  Bmilh  WkU*  .. 


i,aea,«« 


],  116,447 


i4a,io» 
«as,i6S 


>,<»     3,1U,«ST 


|,4&7,0M    ifiBt  ■ : 


A  comparison  between  the  shipping  of  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world  ftnd  the  external  tonnage  of  Australasia  is  appended  : — 


^-^^^ 

Total. 

S-j 

85.462,422 

2i! 

18,66S,501 

0-2 

6.850,78S 

2-9 

14,119,804 

2'9 

».318.8ft8 

4-4 

24,086,632 

0-5 

15,611,910 

3-5 

14,971,182 

Z'6 

IMed  Kingdom. 
BaMB  in  Europe 

»— 7 

»™i-. 

Daaot 

lUkad   


Spain  

Italy   

United  States   

AigeDtine  Republi< 

Cape  Colon; 


28.023,337 
17.005,287 
35.271.758 
15,20S,S53 
11,458,824 
4,867,719 
7,114,438 
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On  the  basis  of  population,  therefore,  the  colonies  of  Austvalaiia 
exceed  the  great  countries  ai  the  United  States,  France,  Qermanyy  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Spain  in  'the  amount  of  shipping  trade. 


ToNHAOE  IN  Ballast. 

0 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  shipping  trade  of  these  colonies  is  the  small 
though  vaiying  proportion  of  tonnage  in  ballast  arriving  from  and 
departing  for  places  beyond  Australasia.  Thus  in  the  year  1881  this 
description  of  tonnage  amounted  to  4'3  per  cent,  and  in  1891  to  3*5 
per  cent.,  of  the  total  external  shipping  of  the  colonies ;  while  in  1896, 
at  7*6  per  cent.,  the  proportion  was  comparatively  high.  The  small 
increase  during  recent  years  is  chiefly  due  to  the  larger  number  of 
vessels  which  come  to  New  South  Wales  in  quest  of  freights,  the  pro- 
portion of  shipping  in  ballast  for  that  colony  being  somewhat  leas 
than  that  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  external  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared  in  ballast  during  the  years  1881,  1891,  and  , 
1896  was  as  follows : — 


Ck>loD7. 


Tonnage 

Entered  and  Cleared 

in  Ballast. 


18S1. 


1801. 


1806. 


Pereratafre  of  ToaBUft 

in  Ballast  to 
Total  External 
of  each  Odooj. 


1881. 


1881. 


New  South  Waks 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 

Australasia    


22,.S76 

74,976 

339,531 

21 

3-3 

12,841 

27,417 

57,647 

1-7 

21 

2.=),378 

25,868 

14,591 

9-0 

6-6 

28,590 

40.907 

64,005 

6-0 

3-5 

10^.399 

14,030 

39,294 

7*5 

2-6 

4,553 

11,816 

5,814 

16-4 

81 

80,622 

30,650 

21,838 

7-6 

61 

134,759 

225,664 

542,720 

4-3 

3-6 

18-« 
4-4 
S'8 
5-5 
5^ 
4<0 

7-6 


The  reason  why  so  small  a  proportion  of  Australasian  shipping  clears  in 
hallast  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  great  and  varied  resources  of  th© 
country  ;  for  when  the  staple  produce — wool — is  not  available,  cargoes  of 
wheat,  coal,  and  other  commoditii^s  may  generally  be  obtained.  Besides 
owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  ports  of  these  colonies  from  the 
commercial  centres  of  the  old  world,  vessels  are  not  usually  sent  out  wit^ 
out  at  least  some  prospect  of  a  return  cargo  being  secured.  As  a  mk^ 
it  does  not  pay  to  send  vessels  to  Australasia  seeking  freights,  ma  is 
commonly  done  with  regard  to  Eum|>ean  and  American  ports.  It  is 
strong  testimony,  therefore,  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  New  Soutll 
Wales  to  shipowners  to  tirul  entered  at  the  ports  of  that  colony 
from  outside  countries  the  comparatively  large  quantity  of  302|».9M 
of  shipping  in  ballast,  76,192  tons  of  which  came  from  South 
ports,  and  126,879  from  the  Cape  Colony. 
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The  proportion  of  tonnage  in  ballast  to  the  total  shipping  of  some  of 
the  principal  countnes  of  the  world  is  subjoined : — 


^             * 

Peroentag« 

of  Shipping 

in  ballast. 

■ 

Pcrcentairo 

uooBUy. 

of  Snipnng 
inbalUst. 

United  Kingdom 

Rnnia  in  £arope 

K^orway  

16-7 
35-7 
27  1 
441 
20-8 
24-5 

Behrium 

27-8 

France 

18*9 

Spain  

26*7 

Sweden  

Italy    

20-3 

Germany 

United  States   

Australasia 

14*9 

Holland  

7*6 

Nationality  op  Vessels. 


The  shipping  trade  of  Australasia  is  almost  entirely  in  British  hands, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table,  which  deals  with  the  total 
tonnsge  of  the  colonies,  both  intercolonial  and  external.  Although 
direct  communication  with  continental  Europe  has  been  established 
within  recent  years^  and  several  lines  of  magnificent  steamers  have 
entered  into  the  trade  between  Australia  and  foreign  ports,  yet  the  pro- 
portion of  shipping  belonging  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
has  only  fallen  from  92*9  to  87*9  per  cent,  during  the  period  extending 
from  1881  to  1896  :— 


VatiooaUty. 


Total  Shipping  Entered  and  Cleared. 


1881. 


Venelfl. 


Tonnage. 


1891. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


1396. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Percentage  of 
each  Nationality. 


1881.  <  1891. 


1896. 


Britfah 

FTCBCh 

Gcffiaai 

OthtfMtioiiaUUea. 
Total 


15,127 

8,313.535 

16,834 

91 

47,718 

251 

199 

130.070 

542 

183 

66,566 

336 

808 

328.540 

382 

77 

57,121 

123 

15,935 

8,943,545 

18,408  , 

15,208.612 
593,386 
856,528 
304,977 
383,9:^ 
132,099 

17,479,535 


16,696 

17,233,751 

92-9 

87-0 

300 

663,336       0-5 

3-4 

4<>l) 

931,362       1-5 

4-9 

424 

362,055 

0-7 

1-7 

227 

256,979 

3-7 

2-2 

189 

166,516 

0-7 

o-a 

18,195 

19,613,999 

100-0 

loot) 

87-9 
3-4 
4-8 
1-8 
1-3 
0-8 


100-0 


The  returns  published  by  the  various  colonies  are  not  in  such  a  form 
M  to  admit  of  the  purely  local  tonnage  being  separated  from  the  other 
flipping  of  the  Empire,  and  vessels  owned  in  Australasia  are  classed  in 
the  above  table  as  "British."  The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  steam  and 
Miling  vessels  registered  in  each  of  the  colonies  are  given  on  page  140. 
Few  of  the  large  vessels  employed  in  the  intercolonial  trade  have  been 
hult  m  AwBtralagia,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  i*egistrations  do  not 
Rpnseiit  the  whole  of  the  tonnage  engaged  in  local  waters. 
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SHIPPING. 


Stbam  and  Sailing  Vessels. 

The  tendency  to  substitute  steamers  for  sailing  vessels,  which  is 
general  throughout  the  world,  is  very  marked  in  the  Australasian  trade. 
Unfortunately  the  records  of  Queensland  and  of  the  Northern  Territory 
do  not  admit  of  the  separation  of  the  two  classes  of  vessels,  and  this  was 
the  case  also  with  regard  to  the  colonies  of  South  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  until  late  years.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  show  the 
increase  of  steam  tonnage  for  the  whole  of  Australasia,  but  appended 
will  be  found  the  figures  for  the  various  colonies  so  far  as  they  can  be 
given : — 


Colony. 

Total  steam  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared. 

Porcentaire  of  Steam  to 
Total  Tonnage. 

18R1. 

1891. 

1806. 

1881. 

188L 

180& 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria 

1,758,304 
1.787,861 

t 

210,664 
265,833 

4,299,791 

4,091,057 

2,007.775 

978,568 

960,224 

822,086 

4,769,750 
4,220,935 
2,878,933 
1,987.231 
835.528 
960,451 

631 

74  1 

t... 

73-9 

69*3 

t... 

75-5 
86*8 
73-3 
93-6 
91-9 
661 

771 
92*4 

South  AuBtralia*... 
Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania   

86-8 
93-0 
93-8 

New  2jealand 

77-8 

*  Excluding  Northern  Territory.        t  Not  obtainable. 

The  substitution  of  steam  for  sailing  vessels  in  the  shipping  trade  of 
some  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  table.  The  percentage  for  Australasia  is  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  shipping  of  the  colonies  exclusive  of  that  of  Queensland  and 
of  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia : — 


Country. 


Percentage  of  Steam  to  Total 
Tonnage. 


United  Kingdom    . 

Norway    

Sweden 

Denmark ^ .... 

Germany  

Holland    

Belgium    

France  

Italy 

United  SUtet 

Argentine  Repablic 
Australasia 


89-0 

60-7 

78-5* 

83-9 

88-8 

95-5 

95*9 

92-5 

92-0 

79-6 

90-1 

85*3 


Puraeatafe  for  jaar  1896. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  VESSELS. 
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A  comprehensive  view  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  thirty-five  years  in  the  class  of  vessel  engaged  in  the  inter- 
colonial and  the  external  shipping  trade  of  Australasia  is  afforded  by 
the  following  figures  : — 


Veada. 


Tonnage. 


CrewH. 


Avenge 

Tonnage 

per  veseel. 


Arerage 
Tonnage 
per  hand. 


Intercolonial  Shippino. 


1861 

8,355 

1,751,628 

122,280 

210 

14 

1871 

10,930 

2,950,488 

169,020 

270 

17 

1881 

12,300 

5,790,458 

324,951 

471 

18 

1891 

.  14,078 

11,022,485 

443,424 

783 

25 

1896 

13,935 

12,499,561 

464,392 

897 

27 

External  Shippino. 


1861 

1,961 

1,076,856 

52,440 

549 

21 

1871 

2,344 

1,279,416 

52,330 

546 

24 

1881 

3,635 

3,153,087 

129,826 

867 

24 

1891 

4,390 

6,457.050 

231,878 

1.471 

28 

1896 

4,260 

7.114,438 

247,326 

1,670 

29 

All  Australasian  Shipping. 


1861 

10,316 

2,828,484 

174,720 

274 

16 

1871 

13,274 

4,229,904 

221,350 

319 

19 

1881 

15,935 

8,943,545 

454,777 

661 

20 

1891 

18,468 

17,479,535 

675,302 

946 

26 

1896 

18,195 

19,613,999 

711,718 

1.078 

28 

In  view  of  the  many  magnificent  steamers  now  carrying  the  mails 

between  Europe  and  Australia,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  that 

the  vessels  engaged  in  the  intercolonial  trade  have  more  than  kept  pace 

in  increase  of  tonnage  with  those  trading  between  these  colonies  and 

otiier  countries.     Of  course,  the  increase  in  the  average  tonnage  of 

intercolonial  vessels  is  represented  as  greater  than  it  actually  has  been, 

owing  to  the  mail  steamers  on  their  way  to  Sydney  being  cleared  at 

Albany,  Adelaide,  and  Melbourne  for  the  colonies  further  east ;  but 

when  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score,  the  improvement  in  the 

dan  of  vessel  trading  in  local  waters  will  be  found  most  noteworthy. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  steamers  running  on  the  Australian 

eoast  favourably  compare  with  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of 

the  United  Kingdom. 
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SSIPFJNQ. 


Relatiye  Importance  of  Ports. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  ports  of  Australasim  may  be 
ascertained  by  an  inspection  of  the  table  given  hereunder.  Melbourne 
takes  first  pUice  in  the  amount  of  tonnage ;  but  the  figures  are  inflated 
by  the  counting  of  the  great  ocean  steamers  as  twice  entering  and  twice 
clearing  at  Port  Phillip.  This  remark  applies  equally  to  Port  Adelaide 
and  Albany.  If  allowance  be  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that 
Sydney  has  a  larger  quantity  of  shipping  than  any  other  Australasian 
port,  and  that  it  is  followed  by  Melbourne,  Newcastle,  and  Port 
Adelaide.  In  reference  to  the  figures  given  for  Queensland  ports,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  vessels  are  entered  and  cleared  at  all  ports 
which  they  visit,  and  not  at  the  first  and  last  port  of  call  only,  and 
the  quantity  of  tonnage  shown  is  therefore  in  most  cases  greater  than 
it  ought  to  be  represented : — 


Toniuife  Mitered  and  cleared. 


New  SoQth  Wales- 
Sydney  

Newcastle 


Victoria — 
Melbourne. 
Geelong .... 


Queensland — 

Brisbane    

Towns  ville  .. 
Rockhampton 
Cooktown 


South  Australia — 
Port  Adelaide 

Port  Piric 

Port  Darwin... 


Western  Australia- 
Albany  

Fremantle     .... 


Tasmania — 

Hobart  

Lauueeston 


New  Zealand — 

Auckland , 

Wellington    ... 
Bluff  Harbour 

Lyttelton 

Dunedin    ..... 


1,610,692 
1.127,238 

2,144,949 
93,347 

406.032 
205.886 
207,706 
217,144 

1,078.920 
33.325 
90,100 

219,902 
42,618 

204,007 
138,657 

238,886 
119,243 
91,592 
167,151 
114,637 


3,291,188 
1,844,842 

4,362,138 
190,932 

855,998 
544,470 

471,837 
469,577 


170,642 

931,502 
63,068 

646,683 
293,537 

345,183 
293,451 
196,540 
161,387 
97,409 


3,911,051 
1,867,889 

4,357,400 
133,665 

894,178 
667,246 
440.792 
365,914 


1,990,938   2,874,646 
3-J1.781     276.748 


177,079 

1,548.968 
400,373 

603,197 
198,564 

432,285 
347.989 
151,035 
138,330 
77,647 


TRADE  OF  PORTS. 
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A  better  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  principal  porta  of  the 
colonies  is  obtainable  from  the  trade  figures,  which  are  given  below  for 
the  year  1896  :— 


Pwt. 


Total  Trade. 


per  ton  of 


Port 


Total  Trade. 


Average 
per  ton  of 
ShipiMUig. 


Xew  Soath  Wales—  >        £ 

Srdney 133,460,589 

liinrotstle    

Viietoria— 
Melbourne  

()MsniUnd~ 

SMtk  Anstridial^ 
PioitAdelMae... 


2,108,567 

24,497,050 

5,220,926 

9,160,432 


£ 

8-6 

11 

5-6 

5-8 

3-2 


Western  Australia — 

Fremantle    

Albany 

Tasmania — 

Hobart 

Launceston , 

New  Zealand — 

Wellington , 

Auckland 


£ 
5,554,391 
748,021 

1,065,133 
1,108,376 

3,079,112 
3,236,605 


£ 

13-6 

0-4 

1-8 
6-0 

8-8 
7-5 


The  comparative  importance  of  the  ports  of  Australasia  may  be  seen 
hf  viewing  them  in  connection  with  the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  chief 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  1896  figures  for  which  are  appended. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  aggregate  tonnage  Melbourne  is  exceeded  only 
by  London,  Liverpool,  Cardiff,  and  Newcastle.  Hull  conies  next  on  tbe 
lit,  having  a  slight  lead  over  Sydney,  which  in  turn  exceeds  Glasgow 
tnd  all  other  British  ports.  In  value  of  trade  Sydney  is  exceeded  only 
hf  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hall.  If  Australasia  be  regarded  as  one 
coontiy,  however,  the  comparison  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  the  inter- 
eokmial  trade  is  included  in  the  returns  : — 


Port 

Total 
Shipping. 

Total  Trade. 

I             Port. 

Total 
Shipping. 

Total  Trade. 

Englaod — 
London 

tons. 

15,582,195 

10,883,024 

10,905,144 

4,004,104 

4,011,909 

2,385,675 

2,998,254 

3,191,707 
1,792,682 
1,395,347 
1,302,724 

£ 

230,080,432 

196,811,209 

9,178,328 

10,430,405 

46,904,090 

2,351,485 

22,914,493 

25,803,102 

14,757,201 

4,146,773 

831,458 

1 

Ireland — 

Belfast 

Dublin 

Anstralasia — 

Sydney 

Melbourne  ... 
Adelaide  ...... 

Brisbane  

Fremantle    ... 

Hobart 

Auckland 

tons. 

626,047 

352,167 

3,911,051 
4.357,400 
2,874,646 
894,178 
409,373 
603,179 
432,285 

£ 
4,214,292 

Liverpool 

Cardiff ^. 

XewcHUe 

HuU 

2,367.788 
33,460,589 

Newport  

Southamptoa 
Seotland- 

Glaigow  

Leith 

24,497,050 
9,160,432 
5,220,926 
5,554,391 
1,065,133 

Cinmgeoioath 
Kirkcaldy    ... 

3,236,605 

The  yearly  movement  of  tonnage  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  ports  of  any  other  British  possession,  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore  excepted-  Two  other  exceptions  might  be  mentioned — 
Gibraltar  and  Malta;  but  as  these  are  chiefly  ports  of  call,  and  the  trade 
is  very  limited  compared  with  the  tonnage,  they  can  scarcely  be  placed 
in  the  same  category. 


Beoibtiution  or  VEaaxu. 

The  Dumber  and  tonnage  of  Bteam  and  sailing  vessels  oa  the  regiaton 
of  each  of  the  seven  colonies  at  the  end  of  1896  are  given  below  : — 


Colonj. 

«-» 

anung. 

TotaL 

VCMd*. 

T»nM«. 

VOMlt. 

Itenc 

TmmU.     TaUMC^ 

493 

161 
88 

103 
12 
** 

183 

61,175 
M.102 
12,  Ul 
29,073 
3,563 
7,285 
67,324 

472 
260 
130 
216 
132 
150 
300 

51,403 
41.668 
10,829 
22,507 
4,550 
9,250 
38.229 

1,074 

234,7S3 

1,685 

178,426 

2,759       41S.17» 

Shippiho  in  1897. 

In  1897  the  shipping  of  Australasia  was  the  greatest  in  the  hiBtoi7 
of  the  countiy.  When  this  chapter  was  compiled  detailed  figures  were 
not  available  fur  any  of  the  colonies  other  than  New  South  Wales,  bsi 
the  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at  each  pro 
vince  during  tfae  year : — 


CDk»3f. 

XonuRii 

^i^ 

ToUl 

Kew  South  Wales 

3.331,877 
2,437,100 
589.610 
1,863.274 
1,190,760 
512,049 
686,899 

3.412,654 
2,428,182 
659,290 
1,879,411 
1.181.072 
542,119 
675,333 

Victoria   

4,866,Sn 

10,632,&TO 

10.677,961 
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COMMERCE. 


IT  18  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  trade  of  these  colonies  would  increase 
as  quickly  as  the  population  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  its  growth  for 
Bianj  years  was  much  more  rapid,  and  at  the  present  time  the  total  com- 
merce of  Australasia  per  head  of  population  is  exceeded  by  that  of  no 
country  except  Belgium,  half  of  whose  trade  consists  of  goods  in  course  of 
trtnsit  to  and  from  the  north-western  and  central  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  trade  of  Australasia 
for  Tarious  periods  since  the  year  1825,  prior  to  which  date  no  informa- 
tkm  is  available  : — 


Tew. 

ToUd  Value. 

Value  per  head. 

1825  

£ 

511,998 

5,573,000 

8,957,610 

52,228,207 

69,474,084 

101,710,967 

144.766,285 

122,761,263 

117,172,258 

109,691,901 

112,810,793 

129,139,621 

£  a.  d. 
10  13  11 

1841  , 

22  4  0 

1851  

18  10  7 

1861  

41  19  10 

1871  

35  18  4 

1881  

1891  

36  12  7 

37  13  7 

1892 

31  2  10 

1893  

29  2  0 

1894  

26  13  8 

1895  

1896  

26  17  8 
30  3  4 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  value  of  trade  per  inhabitant 
increased  by  £1  15s.  3d.  during  the  twenty  years  extending  from  1871 
to  1891,  of  which  the  period  from  1881  to  1891  accounted  for  no  less 
than  £1  Is.  This,  however,  does  not  show  the  full  extent  of  the 
growth  in  trade,  for  the  prices  of  produce — especially  of  wool,  which 
has  been  the  staple  product  of  these  colonies  since  very  early  years — 
have  fallen  heavily.  To  this  cause  must  the  great  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  trade  since  1891,  which  has  placed  the  average  amount  per  head 
of  population  from  1892tol896  below  that  of  any  other  period  since  the 
gqld  discovery,  be  partly  attributed,  and  partly  to  the  wave  of  depression 
which  swept  over  Australasia,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  the 
ooimtry  has  not  yet  recovered. 
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COMMERCE. 


The  following  series  of  tables  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total  trade 
of  Australasia  between  the  seven  colonies  for  the  years  1881,  1891,  and 
1896,  with  the  average  value  per  head  of  population.  The  first  table 
represents  the  imports  : — 


Colony. 


New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria 

Qaeensland    

South  Australia   . . 
Western  Australia 

TlMmania   

New  Zealand 


Okitel  Vahie  of  Imports 


1881. 


1891. 


1806. 


Value  per  Inhabitant. 


1881. 


189L 


£ 

17.587.012 
16,718.521 
4.0QS,625 
5.820.549 
40I.8S1 
1.4S1,1U 
7.467.045 


£ 

25,383.397 

21.711.008 

5.079.004 

10.051.123 

1.280.093 

2,051.964 

6,503.849 


£ 
20,561.510 
14.554.837 
5,483,271 
7.221.342 
6.408,557 
1.192.410 
7,137.320 


Australasia    ;   62,962,727  i    72,061.068  ,    02,504.247 


£  8.  d. 

23  2  7 

10  4 

15  6 
19  4 
18  14 
12  6 

16  2 


8 

8 
3 

8 
0 
7 


£  a.  d. 

22  S  11 
18  19  1 
12  IS  11 
31  2  4 
25  S  5 
IS  16  0 
10  6  0 


19  1  7 


1S16  1 


1896. 


£  a.  dL 

16  19  4 
IS  7  0 
11  IS  0 
SO  S  • 
64  •  • 
7  611 
10  S  1 


14  IS  » 


The  values  of  tha  total  exports  of  the  colonies  for  the  same  years  were 
as  given  below  : — 


Colony. 


Total  Value  of  Exports. 


Value  per  Inhabitant. 


188L 


1801. 


189&        <     188L 


1891. 


lS96u 


£ 

New  Si^uth  Wales    16.307.805 

Virtorla 10,252.103 

ijueensland    j      3.540,S({6 

South  Australia    |      4,M)8,754 


Western  Australia 
Tasmania   . . . 
New  Zealand. 


602,770 
1,555,576 
0,060.806 


Australasia    I    48,728,240 


£ 

25.044.050 

16.006,743 

8.305.887 

10,fM2,416 

79y,460 

1,440.818 

9.566.397 


72,705,247 


£ 

23,010.349 
14,iOS,518 
9,l(»,7a6 
7,704.874 
1,650,226 
1.49C.576 
9,3:21,105 


£   s. 

21  9 
18  IS 

15  18 

16  5 

17  0 
13  6 
12    5 


0 
6 
6 

7 


£   s.  d. 
22  13    9 

IS  19    6 

20  IS    0 

32  19    0 

8     15  13    9 

3       9  IS    6 

11      16    S  10 


00,545,374  .  17  11    0 

I 


IS  IS    0 


£   a.  d. 

17  17    6 

12  1 
19  13 
21    9 

13  16 
9    8 


0 

P 
6 
0 
1 


13    3  11 


16  10    II 


The  total  trade  of  each  province  was  as  follows : — 


Colony. 


Value  of  Total  Trade. 


1S81. 


New  Souih  Wales 


£ 

33,S«J4,S17 


Victoria I    32.J>T0.fl24 


Qucen!«laml 


r.6i)3,Ml 


Suuth  Australia   l»,S29.3(n 

We!<tom  Au!«iralia  '  9ir,<a»l 

Ta-nuania    2.»mV720 

New  Zealand ,  13,517,W11 


1891. 


^ 


51,327,417 
37.71  ?„151 
lS.3!i4.3!*l 

2u.«aw.rc» 

2.070.M«> 

3,4sri.:S2 

16,070.246 


Australasia 


£ 

4,1,571,>i59 
•>.7;Vt,SV'i 
14..'i4M.M7 
14.J>2il.*2l« 
8.M3.7S1 

io,4:»s,4e5 


lc»l.7U>.»t;7  I  144,7f.<^.•2^5     120.139,621     36  12    7     37  13    7     90    S    4 


OBQWTH  OF  TRADE.  ^^43 

Tbe  (xnnt  most  notable  in  this  series  of  tables  is  the  very  marked 
impetus  which  the  trade  of  South  Australia  received  dui*ing  the  period 
1881-91 — a  trade  of  X64  Is.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  the  value  transacted 
bj  tliat  colony  during  1891,  being  almost  without  parallel  in  any  im- 
portant country.     This  huge  trade  was,  however,  not  drawn  altogether 
from  its  own  territory,  for  in  1891  more  than  £5,731,000,  or  al^out 
il7  15s.  per  inhabitant,  and  in  1896,  £2,900,000,  or  £8  Is.  8d.  per 
inhabitant,  was  due  to  the  Barrier  District  of  New  South  Wales,  of 
▼hich  South  Australia  is  the   natural  outlet;    and   it  must  also   be 
nmembered   that  considerable   quantities   of  goods  on  their  way  to 
Broken  Hill  are  entered  as  imports  in  South  Australia  when  they  arrive 
in  that  colony,  and  as  exports  to  New  South  Wales  when  they  cross  the 
border.     Of  the  total  shrinkage  of  X22  9s.  4d.  per  head  from  1891  to 
1896,  £9  13&  4d.  must  be  attributed  to  the  falling-off  in  the  Barrier 
tiade. 

The  trade  of  New  South  Wales  in  1891  stood  at  £5 1,327,41 7,  which  was 
the  highest  amount  ever  recorded;  butinl896  it  had  fallen  to£43,57 1,859, 
an  amount  exceeded  only  during  the  years  1889,  1890,  and  1891  ;  while 
the  value  per  inhabitant  in  1896,  although  higher  than  in  the  two 
preceding  years,  was  lower  than  had  been  recorded  for  many  years  prior 
to  1894.  All  the  colonies  advanced  their  total  trade  from  1881  to  1891, 
and  all,  except  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  their  exports.  In  1896  only 
Kew  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia 
abowed  larger  imports  than  in  1881  ;  while  both  exports  and  total 
tnuie  had  increased  in  every  colony  except  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 
As  compared  with  1891,  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  are  the  only  colonies  that  show  an  increase  in  imports; 
Qaeensland,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  in  exports;  and  the  two 
fint>nained  colonies  and  New  Zealand  in  total  trade. 


iMTlBCOLOmAL  TrADE. 

The  trade  shown  in  the  above  series  of  tables  represents,  not  only  the 
business  transacted  with  countries  outside  Australasia,  but  the  trade 
maiutained  by  the  colonies  with  one  another.  This  intercolonial  trade, 
which  forms  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  which  has  just  been 
dealt  with,  increased  in  a  slightly  higher  ratio  than  the  population  up  to 
1891,  but  since  the  year  named  it  has  decreased  in  a  nearly  equal  i-atio 
with  the  trade  with  outside  countries.  The  following  figures  represent 
the  total  value  of  this  important  branch  of  the  general  trade,  as  well  as 
the  value  per  inhabitant.  It  is  obvious  that  the  total  intercolonial  trade 
which  is  shown  by  the  table  represents  in  reality  twice  the  actual  value  of 
gDodi  passing  from  one  colony  to  another,  the  same  merchandise  figuring 
ia  one  place  as  exports,  and  in  another  as  imports.  The  value  of  goods 
pMHDg  through  a  colony  on  their  way  to  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  of 
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goods  imported  from  abroad  and  re-exported,  is,  of  course,  also  includt 
in  the  figures.  The  actual  movement  is  therefore  less  than  half  of  t] 
values  given  below  : — 


Year. 

Total. 

Value  per  Inhabitant. 

1861   

1871   

£ 
17,166,925 
29,745,068 
37,156,289 
60,114,797 
54,490,030 

£    8.     d. 
13  16    0 
15    7    6 

1881   

13    8    4 

1891   

1896  

15  12  11 
12  14    7 

The  figures  given  in  the  following  table  represent  the  total  int 
colonial  trade  of  each  colony  in  1881,  1891,  and  1896,  and  althou 
they  are  affected  by  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  they  afiR 
interesting  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  prosperity  of  one  provii 
is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  others  : — 


Colony. 

1881. 

1891. 

1800. 

1881. 

188L 

180 

New  South  Wales.. 

£ 
13,211,372 

£ 
22,730,348 

£ 
17.934,686 

percent 
35-6 

percent 
37-8 

pero 
32- 

Victoria 

10,686,172 

13,575,205 

11,570,797 

28-8 

22-6 

21- 

QueenaUuid   

4,810,286 

6,822,366 

7,841,073 

12-9 

U-3 

14 

South  Australia   ... 

3,089,466 

11,034,215 

7,586,405 

8-3 

18*4 

13 

Western  Australia. 

341,156 

822,125 

5,068,101 

0-9 

1-4 

9 

Tasmania  

2,027,781 

2,411,428 

2,111,593 

5-5 

4-0 

S 

New  Zealand 

2,990.056 

2,719,110 

2.377,375 

8-0 

4-5 

4- 

Australasian  1 
Exports  k  Imports  / 

37,156,289 

60,114,797 

54,490,030 

100-0 

100-0 

lOO 

EITRA-AUSTRALASIAN  TrADE. 

If  Australasia  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  an  elimination  ro^ 
of  the  legitimate  trade  which  the  provinces  carry  on  with  e^ 
other,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  goods  which  pass  through  ^ 
colony  on  their  way  to  another,  as  shown  under  the  heading  of  In^ 
colonial  trade,  the  total  and  average  amounts  will,  of  course,  be  grow 
reduced.     Such  an  elimination  has  been  made  in  the  foUowiiig  tal 


m 


EXTERNAL  TRADE. 


H5 


vtieh  ihofws  the  growth  since  1861  of  what  may  be  called  the  external 
tnde— that  ia,  trade  transacted  with  all  countries  outside  of  Aus- 


Tmc 

ExteniAl  Trftde. 

.    Total  Vahxe. 

Value  per  head. 

1861  

£ 
35,061,282 
39,729,016 
64,554,678 
84,651,488 
74,649,891 

£    B.   d. 

28    3  10 

1871  

20  10  10 

18W  ....- _ 

1898    

S3    6    3 
IS    0    8 
17    8    9 

%  kr  the  greater  part  of  the  external  trade  of  Australasia  i» 
CBned  «a  with  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  of  the  remainder  the  larger 
FoportioQ  is  transacted  with  foreign  countries,  principally  France, 
G«n»ny,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  while  the  trade  with  British 
pttKnons  has  of  late  years  considerably  declined.  The  subjoined  table 
•bows  the  distribution  of  the  external  trade  between  the  three  divisions 
aimed:— 


Tndewith— 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1886. 

^tMUdKiniEdoin^ 

/Imports   .. 
Exports   .. 

<    Total.... 

18,467,870 
12,107,228 

12,006,410 
18,486.708 

£ 
25.662,186 
24,842,422 

£ 
80,828,474 
82,688,841 

£ 

24,967,037 
29472,801 

25,674,598 

80,493,122 

60,004,607 

68,462,315 

54,189,838 

/Imports   .. 

1,767,391 
3.656,065 

2.382,148 
764,652 

3,078.195 
4,257,961 

8.094,417 
2,231.608 

2,525,829 
2,065,103 

V    Total.... 

5,423,456 

8,146,800 

7,386,156 

5,326,025 

4,590.932 

/fnqnrts   .. 

8,216.738 
746,490 

2,245,124 
3,843.970 

4,608,326 
2,610,589 

7,490.424 
8,372,724 

7,015.290 
8,903,531 

V    Total.... 

8,963,228 

6,089,094 

7.218.916 

15,868,148 

15,918,821 

/Iniports 
%y               )  Exports   . . 

18,451,499 
16,609,783 

16,633,691 
23,005,325 

33,843.706 
31,210,972 

41,408,815 
43,243,173 

84,508,156 
40,141,435 



^    Total.... 

35,061,282 

39,729,016 

64,564,678 

64,651,488 

74,649,501 

'-# 


f. 


•^ 


almo 
bos  snce  that  tio 
with  the  kadi] 
dimng  the  ten  y  cffli 
±r  per  isens. :  while  the  trau 
pmod  bj  £8,649,22 


-vr  'fpur^.r'  jfj  Ti^  -5«it.  Jnm  1^1  to  I-^lWLiiiedTtfaie  u>  causes  wlu* 
.iiKX'<*  <ir'!»»!';'  v^«>a  ->>Tr^iai:ii!-L  ami  'zi  'zie  :tz£i3:v:U2dii  of  direct  bii8izm€ 
'S'''.st%\t^r**  «r.r;i  -;u»  '^.kOxiiLesir  -f  Eisvipt*.  -n^iiiewim  che  United  Kingdc 
1**»^.*5tfi#^  -.r  £:.i  .\\L'iL^T'  waiLe.  ie^iie  :iie  iipii  w'lm,  the  foreign  tr«< 
.n#^»<tM#vi  turner  rhe  «aiH  p«au«i  ay  x  axuill  jimu  viz.,  £55,673.  Tl 
"f-Tifi^  v.rh  l^.r^h  yjir^^aniina  luii  :iev3>r  jeen  •}£  much  ralne,  mnd  isimc 
.**«■  rnftn  i*>rx^T'.j.  aafcTin;! 2iJf«i  f:run  iLr.:j3»5.I5i5  in  1S81  to  £5,326,0^ 
n  ,-"'1:  *nrt  iX,.Vyj,y*,i  in  1*9^.  Ai  -ompared  wish  1891,  the  jro 
M-'W  ^honr^  ^  u^,TPsaaiK  in  'anixe  wtch  uii^  Unified  Kingdom  of  14'69  pi 
^>T>r  .  an#t  -r;rh  BrltuuL  pr«iwy«n'iimi  it  1;3  S}  per  cenc:  while  with  forei^ 
^/yintr.<»3i  •.iu^r^  iuM  been  an  izii!m«^  ot  0-35  per  ceit. 

Tn^,  fr>riAwin2'  ""-^nte  *hi>w3  die  T:il*ie  •>£  the  goods  imported  dipe< 
ffn^  *sw»h  ''ff  thft  crincir&I  «ximrne»  •iixnn:c  the  Tears  1881,  1891,  »n« 


fmjKiT'i*  lir**  f 


IsSL 


1808. 


r 'vi*^  R.fi{rrv,fn       

|(.«1i<«  ••.'1   '  -vV.T»  

^  ■«r«4w»>  f^^i\>niftn    

^./T  

H*Uf\*f»4  

M/*f>ffV/>«tSf  

AMf  mM  4#t.tU'm^Tit4     

ffftf^t  F'<iM*j*»i/»fM   

T.«*l   

t 

i 

l^'ff^-ljffl  f'.*0ftt,lfU*  \ 

Vmtttit  MffJ  N^w  r4lf't/rriia 

tlt'ttttntiY  ' 

l*m\r  ! 

ft«iKiiiM>  ; 

»1«viv|«ii  uri'l  Sfirwny     

f  uih^l  H»«|«i«  

N'-lliirliiiKUiirifi  .fiivA    ! 

MfriiOi  Miift  |«l«ri<l«        

riitrm  

.Utmti  

Oilmr  r<iiiiitrl<«  

Tot^l  

Total,  llrlllah  and  forriKn    


S5.W2.13S 

30.SS.474 

24,907.087 

»4:!JM3 

ijscNi*:* 

l.l<»,7i7 

1'3«\*7* 

151.727 

isi.4n 

1.J0B 

abs 

1.M4 

•SX190 

S2.7T4 

517,171 

i.aM.411 

4W.179 

507^1 

M1.JW 

«4».7S3 

354441 

AA.oa 

'          la4».571 

24«.tSl 

4,50» 

M.J27 

&&,196 

:2S.744UgO 

.      S3^17.!!91 

,    27,4*2,8« 

340,7?>0 

900,085 

1          410,316 

22.^672 

1,773,277 

1.680.9U 

7,»74 

58,484 

96,096 

2i;,713 

321,025 

310.905 

2.W,l.'i« 

459.414 

194,987 

l,.VW,0b8 

2,920,115 

3,346,460 

4lin,444 

«&4.0«) 

277,7n 

124,447 

78,285 

161,900 

1,430,1KU 

609,143 

2M,8U 

2<,245 

61,288 

123,818 

104,M4 

95,700 

111.408 

4.G03,32G 

7,490.424 

7.015.290 

»:i,:t4:i,706 

41,406,315 

34,50^,156 

EXtERSAL  TBADS.  I47 

The  external  exports  for  the  same  periods  were  as  follow : — 


E.p.rudir„t«,- 

1881. 

.«.L 

18«>. 

^l^a-ISii™ 

a,i63,eas 
"3u.iao 

1ST.B77 

se,BS8,Ml 

m.ti! 

1W,12S 

S»,17*.8»l 

^;^ 

!S,8t«.S8S 

M.870,M1) 

toninr,K.ntri«- 

33a.4<)8 
TU,422 
158.014 
1(».43T 

M.IM 

l,9a*.7S4 
l,»86,7a 

s.Mb;wi 

tK,M6 

ao'.ta 

lMi78 

aoo,7M 

E:;:;:;;-:iiH:;;:;;:;;;;:;:.;;;; 

■^Til 

S.fl«l.«M 

llftlM 

iiti,ns 

2.810,588 

8.37172* 

8,W)8,SS1 

Tout.  Brltlih  Bikl  ror^jn    

ai,sio.97i 

43,a«,i73 

«.,Ul,i35 

71»  values  of  the  combined   imports  and  exports  were  u  given 


totel  direct  tndc  wilh— 

.S8L 

«.. 

- 

*-S£fc 

tio.gM,eoT 

^100.478 
1.4W;»M 

i4£)oas 

m,4az.ais 

,11 

fi4,in,8w 

<)ee.MM 

6T.W0.7M 

ae.T88.SM 

BJ7.SW 
100.788 

m.iso 

SSP.IM 

2.Ni.tm 

M8.83S 

i.soslsst 

M.11T 
478,  MS 

S,»t.8W 

t.OX.iot 

88.481 

4GS,4U 

a.is».37s 

S37:«S5 
7T,§01' 

I.ST0.16B 

l.flM.275 

iw.iai 

8,033,118 

BB.MS 

T^ForeigB 

7,il3,01S 

I6,se3.i4ii 

is.OT3.aji 

Totel  Britiih  Md  Fonlgn   

M.6H,078 

81,861,488 

T4.M9.691 
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Trade  with  the  United  Kikodom. 

In  order  io  make  a  u8of  al  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  Austndauui 
trade  to  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  Britkh  Diid 
of  Trade  returns,  aod  these  returns  have  becni  used  in  the  — ""^"g  oom- 
parisons.  The  figures  relating  to  Australasia,  especially  fsr  kte  jmn, 
approKimate  very  closely  to  the  local  Customs  statistics.  From  the  table 
it  will  be  observed  that  while  in  1881  the  produce  of  these  ooloiiiefl 
formed  29*5  per  cent,  of  the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  her 
possessions,  in  1891  the  proportion  was  31*4  per  cent,  and  in  1896  rather 
more,  viz.,  31*5  per  cent : — 


Am  returned  by  British  CuiUnu. 


Tbtftl  Imporfts  from  BrMMh'  Imports  from 


rropomoii  Of 
from  A\ 
framBcitWi 


1851 
1891 
18B6 


£ 
•1,539,060 
99,464,718 
93,208,029 


£ 
26,975,381 
31,261,566 
29,402,430 


percent. 
29*5 
31*4 
31-5 


Although  it  is  very  little  more  than  a  century  since  the  commencement 
of  Australasian  settlement,  an  examination  of  the  trade  statistics  of  the 
mother  country  with  her  numerous  dependencies  shows  that  the  tndo 
of  these  colonies  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  only  exceeded  bj 
that  of  India,  while  it  is  considerably  more  than  double  that  of  Canada^ 
and  in  a  larger  degree  exceeds  the  trade  of  any  other  British  possessioo. 
The  following  table,  which  is  also  compiled  from  the  returns  of  tki 
Board  of  Trade,  shows  the  total  trade  of  the  United  King^dom,  exdsnTS 
of  wpeae,  for  the  three  years  1881,  1891,  and  1896,  with  the  most 
important  of  Great  Britain's  colonies  and  possessions  : — 


Oountiy. 


1881. 


laOL 


1800. 


1881. 


X8BL 


J 

t  £ 

India :  «S,«3-^1 

BritMi  Kortb  Amerioa '  20,008,110 

Cape  Ooloay  and  Katftl   ....•  n,105.»4 

Stratti  SetUemeiito  '  8,527,875 

Uonckoog    '  4,815.805 

i 

AnrtrdaiU '•  60,057,785 

I 


£ 

64,788,005 

20,006,357 

14,802,065 

7,946,127 

S,HS3,850 

50.403.310 


£ 
66,127,018 

28,140,070 

20,180,505 

6,882,846 

2,766,867 

53,728,781 


867 

11-6 

T^ 

8-7 

27 

28-6 


S8« 

le-s 
rr 

41 

ro 

80-0 


ITS 
W 

i-ft 

28-2 


BRITISH  TRADE. 


M9 


U,  agam,  &  compftrison  be  made  of  tLe  toUl  trail«  trsrmeted  by  the 
United  Kingdom  wiUt  ail  countries  duiing  the  j«ax  1896,  it  wUl  be 
fmnid  that  the  tnde  with  Auatnlasia,  omoanting  to  £53,728,781  M 
ihown  above,  was  only  exceeded  by  that  carried  on  with  foar  countries, 
nmely,  the  Unit«d  States,  ^&  a  total  of  £138,383,133 ;  Frutee,  with 
£70,762,499;  Germany,  with  £61,570,141;  and  British  India,  with 
i98,137,01Si.  The  amouDts  taken  by  other  couDtriee  will  he  fbnnd 
bdow.and  it  nuut  be  noted  that  the  values  given  do  not  indude  apeoe: — 


Proporti 


ao.iti.Tsr 


Ho-i 

|«r«nt 

9-tt 

0^ 

ft 
11 

M 

<« 

T'S 

BO 

TsADE  WITH  FORXION   CoUOTKin. 

Bnty  year  steamers  of  greater  tonn^te  and  higher  qwed  are  visiting 
tt>  eoloniefl  from  Europe,  and  a  considerable  expansion  of  commerce 
ant  of  necessity  take  place,  owing  to  the  new  ontlete  for  trade  which 
kite  been  opened  up  thereby.  Tlie  value  of  Australasian  imports  from 
Ae  principal  foreign  countries  may   be  traced  below  frmn  the  year 


DMiulXnCUadoiiik  . 


M.TU 
3W.7SO 

MS,«Tt 
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The  exports  from  Australasia  to  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  are  appended  : — 


Country. 


1861. 


Belgium  , 

Frmnoe  »nd  New  Caledonia 

Oennuiy , 

Netherlands  and  Java , 

Italy 

Sweiden  and  Norway   

China  

Japan   ...*. , 

South  Sea  Iilondj 

United  States 

Other  Countriee 


1801. 


isoe. 


26^703 
"  '3,967 


114,149 

1,805 

3tf,130 

7«,IM 


Total. 


746,490 


£ 

£ 

£ 

100,437 

1.485.781 

"lbi,768 

336,498 

1,835,784 

70,422 

863,815 

a),6i7 

52,192 

02,646 

152,914 

27,000 

»,i87 

78,509 

"80,740 

9,470 

6,872 

16.578 

153,568 

140,299 

140,370 

367,861 

1,298,905 

8,269,261 

3,143,159 

378,451 

600,702 

8,843,970 

2,610,580 

8.872,724 

£ 
1.322.S70 
2,550.840 
1.641^7t 


43,737 

1.214 

80,£M 

110.12S 

805,114 

S,086.66« 

SlS.e75 


8,0(B,6n 


The  commerce  with  foreign  countries  from  the  commencement  of  itkb 
period  under  review  exhibits  very  satisfactory  progress;  the  importa 
have  increased  118-09  per  cent.,  while  the  exports  have  grown  to  nearlj 
twelve  times  their  original  value,  the  increase  in  the  total  trade  being 
301  *66  per  cent.  This  expansion  is  chiefly  due  to  the  development  of 
the  European  continental  trade,  consequent  on  the  diversion  of  part  of 
the  wool  business  from  London,  which  was  largely  brought  about  by  the 
display  of  local  resources  at  the  Sydney  and  Mel>x>ume  International 
Exhibitions  of  1879  and  1880.  The  annual  increase  per  cent,  of  the 
trade  of  the  Australasian  colonies  with  the  four  principal  foreign  countries 
with  which  they  have  commercial  relations  is  shown  below,  the  period 
covered  being  the  fifteen  years  extending  from  1881  to  1896  : — 


Country. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Total 


Belgium    

France  and  New  Caledonia 

Germany  

United  States 


per  cent. 

17-78 

1-25 

14-32 

6-07 


per  cent. 

18-75 

14-49 

22-84 

4-96 


percent. 

18-55 

10-36 

17-25 

5-02 


The  trade  with  Belgium  exhibits  the  greatest  progress,  but  Antwerp, 
the  port  from  which  a  great  })ortion  of  German  and  French  mannfactam 
is  shipped,  is  also  the  distributing  centre  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  wool 
destined  for  the  Continent,  and  large  quantities  of  this  product  landed 
there  ultimately  And  their  way  to  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries. 
Tlic  French,  early  in  1883,  were  the  first  to  establish  direct  commerciAl 
relations  with  these  colonies,  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimee, 
a  subsidise<l  line,  making  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  Australian 
waters  in  the  year  named.  In  1887  the  vessels  of  the  Norddeutscher 
Jjloyd  Company,  of  Bremen,  commenced  trading  with  Australasia  ;  and 
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in  the  latter  part  of  1888  a  line  of  German  cargo-boats  opened  up  further 
communication  between  the  great  wool-exporting  cities  of  Sydney,  Mel- 
boome,  and  Adelaide  and  the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  and  Dunkirk. 
Belgium  has  also  established  a  line  of  steamships ;  and  the  latest 
foreign  testimony  to  the  growing  importance  of  Australasia  is  the 
regular  running  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's  steamers  between 
Japanese  ports  and  Sydney.  In  addition  to  the  companies  mentioned, 
lome  British  lines  run  their  vessels  direct  to  Continental  ports. 

Hie  result  of  these  efforts  to  establish  commercial  relations  is  evident 
from  the  increase  of  trade  which  the  foregoing  table  discloses,  and  from 
the  diversion,  now  rapidly  being  effected,  in  the  channel  by  which  the 
wool  required  for  Europe  reaches  the  market.  The  example  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  the  bulk  of  whose  produce  now  finds  a  market  at 
the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Havre,  and  Dunkirk  without  passing 
through  London,  was  not  lost  on  Continental  buyers.  It  was  manifest 
that  direct  shipments  of  wool  to  Europe  could  as  readily  be  made  from 
Sidney  or  Melbourne  as  from  Buenos  Ayres  or  Montevideo;  hence 
the  presence  in  the  local  markets,  in  increasing  numbers,  of  buyers 
lepresenting  Continental  firms. 

Australasia  has  for  many  years  maintained  important  commercial 
Kdations  with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  1896  America's 
duure  of  the  trade  of  Australasia  with  foreign  countries  was  about  38 
percent.  The  greater  part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  colonies 
of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand.  The  main  exports 
to  the  United  States  are  specie,  wool,  coal,  kauri'  gum,  and  New; 
Zealand  flax — chiefly  the  two  first  mentioned  ;  so  that,  though  large  in 
its  nominal  amount,  the  trade  is  less  valuable  than  would  at  first  sight 
af^iear.  The  export  of  wool,  which  had  formerly  been  unimportant, 
imoQDted  in  1891  to  £514,551,  an  increa.se  of  £325,314  over  the  total 
of  the  previous  year;  but  this  high  value  has  not  been  maintained,  and 
owing  to  tariff  changes  in  the  United  States  there  was  a  fall  to 
1228,040  in  1894,  followed  by  a  rise  to  £441,049  in  1896. 

Under  present  conditions  no  extension  of  commercial  relations  with 
the  United  States  can  be  looked  forward  to ;  but  trade  with  the  East 
gives  good  promise  for  the  future,  especially  with  India,  China,  Japan, 
tnd  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  where  markets  for  Australasian  wool 
will  possibly  in  time  be  found — little  in  that  direction  having  been 
icoomplishcd  up  to  the  present  time.  As  mentioned  above,  Japan  has 
tttabtished  a  national  line  of  steamers  to  foster  the  trade  between  that 
coontry  and  Australasia ;  and  with  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  wool,  and 
tbe  benefits  to  be  derived  from  wearing  woollen  clothing  impressed  upoii 
the  people,  there  ought  to  be  a  good  opening  in  that  country  for  the  staple 
pnMnct  of  these  colonies.  The  foundation  of  such  a  trade  has  alreadv 
wen  laid  down,  the  exports  of  wool  from  New  South  Wales  ports  to 
Japan  in  1896  being  valued  at  about  £45,000.  A  large  amount  of 
hiomess  is  already  transacted  with  India  and  Ceylon,  and  this  trade 
bids  fair  to  increase,  particularly  in  the  tea  of  those  places,  which  now 
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strongly  competes  with  the  ChineGe  leaf  in  public  entimation.  Thi 
▼alue  of  the  direct  import  of  Indian  teas  increased  from  X280,780  in 
1890  to  £506,980  nn  1896  ;  while  the  imports  of  this  article  from  GhinA 
decreased  from  £788,943  in  1890  to  £201,781  in  1896. 

The  Australasian  exports  to  China  are  but  small  compared  with  tfat 
imports,  and  evince  a  considerable  falling-off  since  1861.  The  CustoHis 
returns,  however,  do  not  represent  the  whole  amount  of  the  trade  with 
China,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  comma:t»  with  Hongkong  la 
in  reality  transacted  with  the  Chinese  Empire,  Hongkong  being  to  a 
large  extent  a  distiibuting  centre  for  the  Empira  In  view  of  this  £act| 
the  following  table,  showing  the  trade  with  the  Chinese  Empire  and 
Hongkong,  has  been  compiled : — 


Country. 

Inporta 

£xporti. 

1800. 

180L 

laoe. 

1800. 

18fL 

IBM. 

Chineao  Empire 
HoDgkong  

£ 
706,131 

753,853 

£ 
699,143 

648,785 

£ 
298,813 

354,1^ 

£ 
56,269 

451,456 

£ 
30,749 

491,771 

£ 
30,892 

331,868 

Total    

1,459,984 

1,347,928 

652,955 

507,726 

522,520 

362,754 

Trade  with  the  South  Pacific  Islands,  which  on  the  whole  may  be  said 
to  be  increasing,  consists  mostly  of  the  importation  of  raw  artidea  in 
exchange  for  Australasian  produce.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done  with 
Fiji  and  New  Caledonia,  the  French  colony  dealing  principally  with 
New  South  Wales,  as  Sydney  is  the  terminal  port  for  the  mail-steamexs 
of  the  Messageries  line.  But  owing  to  the  enforcement  of  the  new 
French  Customs  tariff,  which  is  highly  protective  in  its  character  in  the 
colonies  of  that  country  as  well  as  in  France  itself,  the  New  Caledonian 
trade  bids  fair  to  be  lost  to  Sydney ;  for  while  the  exports  from  Nev 
South  Wales  to  New  Caledonia  in  1892  amounted  to  XI 84, 128,  they  had 
fallen  in  1896  to  XI  10,335,  or  by  more  than  40  per  cent  The  trade  with 
New  Guinea  is  at  present  but  small,  though  when  the  resources  of  that 
prolific  island  come  to  be  developed  a  large  increase  may  be  expected. 
Besides  the  countries  mentioned,  Australasia  maintains  a  not  incon- 
sidei-able  trade  with  Java  and  Scandinavia,  but  it  consists  mainly  of 
imports. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  trade  of  each  colony  with  countries  outside 
Australasia  would  be  extremely  interesting  if  they  could  be  given  with 
exactness.  Unfortunately  this  is  impossible,  as  the  destination  of  goods 
exported  overland  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  colony  to  which  they  are 
in  the  first  instance  despatched — all  that  can  be  given  is  the  trade  by 
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M^  which  the  fiollowing  nries  of  tal^es  shows.     The  imports  fxcfm 
coontries  oatsbds  Austaiam  were  aa  follow : — 


Total  Value. 


1881. 


I89L 


180& 


Yahw  per  IiilMhitent 


188L 


l&BL 


ISM. 


•  •  •  •  • 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£    s.  d. 

£    ■.  d. 

11,357,096 

14,256,219 

11,001.650 

14  18    9 

12    9    4 

10,766,791 

18,045,493 

8,884,222 

12    7    6 

11    7    9 

1,492,805 

3,188,209 

3,078,488 

6  14    8 

7  18    6 

8,566,017 

4.088,763 

3,268.927 

12  17    7 

12  10    1 

206,748 

605,358 

2,388,415 

7    16 

18  12  11 

445,576 

696,973 

899,608 

8  16    3 

4  IS  10 

5,504,278 

6,490,800 

6,046^946 

11    3    4 

8  14    4 

88,348,706 

41,40»,815 

84,508,156 

12    0  10 

10  15    7 

£  s.  d. 
8  10  10 
1  6 
12  0 
1  8 
19  Id  6 
2  8  II 
8  U    2 

8    18 


7 
6 

» 


The  exports  to  countries  outside  Australasia  were  as  follow : — 


Colour. 

Totid  ValiM 

Velue-per  iBhabHanfti 

1881. 

1891. 

1896. 

188L 

1891. 

1S96L 

livSMlhWalea   

VkMa 

£ 

9,326,849 

11,616,661 

1,301,400 

8.172.920 

SS7,702 

513,868 

5.028,5n 

£ 

14,340.850 

11,007,653 

3,378,816 

6,620,661 

562,076 

882,381 

7,860,886 

£ 

14,635,528 

8,848,330 

3,677,436 

4,080,884 

687,267 

in,885 

8,034,104 

£     iL  d. 

12  6    4 

13  4    8 
6  17    1 

11  9    2 

12  2    4 
4    7  10 

10    8  10 

£    s.  d. 

12  10  10 
9  13  9 
8    8    8 

17    8    0 

11  0    7 
2  11    4 

12  9    7 

£    iL  d. 

U    7    4 
7  10    2 

Qnimil  iH 

7  17    9 

'mA  Amtnlia  

11   7  e 

MniAHlralla 

5  14  11 
119 

Ibv  T^h^ll 

11    7    6 

AwlnlMla    

81,210,972 

43,243,173 

40,141,435 

11    6    5 

11    5    1 

9    7    6 

lbs  total  ertra-Australasian  trade  was  therefore  as  follows:— 


Oofenj. 


Total  Value. 


1881. 


1891. 


isao. 


Value  per  Inhabitant. 
1891. 


1881. 


1806. 


VklMia 


£ 

20,683,445 

22,284,452 

2.798,705 

6,730,837 

566,446 

968,939 

10,627,865 


64,554,678 


£ 

28,507.069 

24,148,146 

6,562,025 

9,660,324 

1,867,434 

1,061,354 

13.351,136 


84,651,488 


£ 

25,637,178 

17,182,668 

6,766,9*24 

7,339,811 

3,075,682 

577,393 

14,081,050 


74J649,60I 


£     3. 

d. 

£    s.    d. 

1  27    4 

1 

25    0    2 

'  25  12 

2 

21    1    0 

11  U 

4 

16    6    9 

24    6 

9 

29  18    1 

10    3 

9 

24  13    6 

8    4 

1 

7    5    2 

1  21    7 

2 

21    3  11 

2S    6 

8 

28    0    8 

£    s.  d 

19  18    2 
14  11 
14    9 

20  9 
25  14 

3  10 
19  16 


17    8    9 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
tbe  TarioQs  colonies  has  not  been  uniform.  The  imports  of  New  South 
^ales  in  1891  exceeded  those  in  1881  by  nearly  3  millions  sterlini::, 
while  m  1896  they  were  over  £350,000  less  thiin  they  were  in  ISSl. 
1^  exports  of  1891  exceeded  those  of  1881  by  over  5  millions,  but  from 
1891  to  1896  they  increased  by  less  than  £300,000.  The  Victorian 
unports  increased  from  1881  to  1891  in  about  the  same  ratio,  but  in 
1896  they  were  nearly  2^  millions  less  than  in  1881 ;  while  the  exports, 
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both  in  1891  and  1896,  were  less  than  in  1861.  The  Tasmanlan  import 
trade  in  1896  was  oaly  eight-ninths  that  of  1881,  while  the  export* 
in  1896  exhibit  a  falling-off  of  over  65  per  cent  as  compared  with 
those  of  1881.  The  South  Australian  imports  were  £300,000  less  in 
1896  than  they  were  in  1881  ;  while  the  exports,  which  in  1891  nearly 
doubled  those  of  1881,  shrunk  by  about  £1,540,000  during  the  next 
five  years.  The  value  of  the  New  Zealand  imports  in  1896  was  only 
about  half-a-million  more  than  in  1881,  but  the  exports  increased  daring 
the  period  by  nearly  60  per  cent.  The  Queensland  imports  more  Uian 
doubled  from  1881  to  1891,  but  from  the  latter  year  they  had  shrunk 
by  about  £100,000  in  1896  ;  the  exports,  however,  increased  steadily, 
and  in  1896  were  over  180  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1881.  The  imporU 
of  Western  Australia  increased  from  1881  to  1891  and  from  1891 
to  1896  more  than  threefold  during  each  period,  while  the  exports 
increased  by  rather  more  than  20  per  cent,  from  1891  to  1896, 
nearly  all  the  Western  Australian  gold  being  exported  by  way  of  the 
other  colonies.  No  rigid  deductions,  however,  can  be  drawn  from  the 
&cts  just  given ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  some  of  the  provinces — notably 
Queensland  and  Tasmania — are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  direct 
foreign  trade,  and  in  a  forced  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Australasia 
are  apt  to  suffer. 

If  the  total  trade  of  1896  be  considered.  New  South  Wales  headi 
the  list  with  a  commerce  valued  at  £23,637,173;  Victoria,  with 
£17,182,558,  being  second;  while  New  Zealand  ranks  third,  with  a 
trade  of  £11,081,050.  Taking  all  the  colonies  together,  the  external 
imports  and  exports  combined  equal  a  trade  of  £17  8s.  9d.  per 
inhabitant^a  falling-off  of  £4  lis.  lid.  ss  compared  with  1891,  andof 
£5  17a.  6d.  as  compared  with  1881.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
volume  of  the  external  trade  of  Australasia  with  the  latest  returns  of 
Other  countries.  This  is  afforded  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the 
figures  refer  to  the  year  1896  : — 


Total  TrKk 

iDhlbltUt. 

«.«». 

Toul, 

United  Kingdom 

£ 
736,188.118 
380,896,000 
427,555,000 
97,026.000 
S30,307,0M 
67,643,000 
35,741,539 
47.075.286 
30,589.000 
340,319,000 

67,976,478 

£ 
&3.969,755 

42,2-18,000 

25,005.000 
1.208,000 

16,441.000 
9,670,000 
9,166.597 
2,039,514 
1,228.(K)0 

49,012.000 

6,673,113 

£ 

822,157.873 
423.134.000 

452.5(»,000 
98,234,000 

246.748.000 
77.313.000 
44,908,136 
49,114,800 
31,817.000 

395.331. OUO 

74,649,591 

£    s.  d. 
20  18    8 

Cape  Colony 

25    8    S 

ITaited  States  .. 
Anstralwia  

6    6    3 
17     8    9 

BAL4NCE  OF  TRADE. 
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The  trade  of  Australama  per  head  of  population  exceeds  that  of  any 

eomnUry  appearing  in  the  list,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the 

CS^w  Colony  excepted.     In  the  case  of  Belgium  it  is  but  proper  to 

lemark  that  about  one-half  of  the  trade  credited  to  it  comprises  goods  in 

tnoait^  while  the  United  Kingdom  itself  is  also  a  great  distributing 

^oitre,  and  the  trade  returns  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  swollen  by  the 

gold  from  the  Transvaal  passing  through  the  country  on  its  way  to 

Ennqpe. 

An  excess  in  the  value  of  imports  over  exports  was  for  many  years  a 
ffominent  feature  of  the  trade  of  Australasia  taken  as  a  whole,  although 
m  tome  colonies  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  surplus  of  imports  was 
ine  to  two  causes :  (1)  the  importation,  by  the  Governments  and  local 
bodies  of  the  various  colonies,  of  money  to  cover  the  cost  of  construc- 
tkn  of  public  works ;  and  (2)  the  private  capital  sent  to  Australasia  for 
i&veitment.  Taking  the  colonies  as  a  whole,  these  two  items  combined 
oeeeded  the  payments  made  for  interest  on  past  loans,  both  public  and 
private,  and  the  sums  drawn  from  the  country  by  absentees ;  but  as 
aeariy  all  the  colonies  have  ceased  to  borrow,  or  the  amount  of  their 
boRowing  has  fallen  below  their  yearly  payments  for  interest,  the 
vixde  of  Australasia  now  shows  an  excess  of  exports,  the  only  colonies 
baving  an  excess  of  imports  in  1896  being  Victoria  and  Western 
Australia.  The  present  excess  of  exports  and  its  cause  come  more 
properly  within  the  parts  of  this  work  dealing  with  Public  and  Private 
Koiuioe,  and  are  detdt  with  at  some  length  there. 


Exports  op  Domestic  Produce. 

The  values  of  the  exports  of  Australasia  and  of  its  various  provinces 
bave  been  given  in  the  previous  pages  without  respect  to  the  countries 
where  the  articles  were  produced.  It  is  important  to  find  to  what 
extent  the  exports  have  been  the  produce  of  each  of  the  colonies  whence 
they  were  shipped.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports 
d  domestic  produce  of  each  colony  as  returned  by  the  Customs  for  the 
years  1881,  1891,  and  1896,  and  the  value  thereof  per  inhabitant : — 


O0I007. 


Total  Value. 


1881. 


1891. 


1896. 


Value  per  Inhabitant. 


1881. 


1891. 


ScvSoath  Wales 

$>eeMk^" !!'.!'. 
wathAwtraUa  . 
jMtani  Awtealia 

noBMk  

Xcv  Zealand 

Autnkaia  . 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£  t.  d. 

£  B.  d. 

10,784,327 

21,066,712 

16,742,691 

14  1  11 

18  8  9 

12.480,567 

18.026,426 

11.064,824 

14  6  10 

11  7  6 

8,478,876 

7.979.080 

8,924,186 

16  12  11 

19  17  4 

3,766,781 

4,810,612 

3,383,138 

IS  11  3 

14  17  10 

498,634 

788,878 

1,608,748 

16  17  10 

16  9  7 

1,648,116 

1,867,927 

1,473,429 

13  5  0 

9  3  8 

6,762,260 

9,400,004 

9,177,886 

11  13  9 

14  18  6 

1 

88,806,061 

68,468,624 

62,869,362 

13  16  11 

15  4  4 

189a 


£    8.  d. 

IS  0  0 
9    7    8 

19  2  9 
9    8    7 

13  S  2 
9    0    3 

12  19  10 


12    5    6 
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These  fignres,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  merelj  approxiniate^ 
for  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  exactitude  the  domeatio  ezporta  «f 
acme  of  the  colonies.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Yictonay  and  in 
a  lesser  degree  with  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia.  In  te 
first-mentioned  colony  large  quantities  of  wool,  the  produce  of  the  o&m 
provinces,  chiefly  of  New  South  Wales,  are  exported  as  domaatie  pva- 
duce^  the  value  of  the  staple  dealt  with  in  this  way  in  189&  being  na 
less  than  £1,323,055.  There  is  also  an  export  by  South  Australia,  aa 
local  produce,  of  wool  grown  in  New  South  Wales,  but  the  value  thcrtol 
is  by  no  means  large.  Wool,  chiefly  from  Queensland,  haa  in  aome 
years  been  exported  as  domestic  produce  by  New  South  Walea,  but  in 
1896  no  such  overstatement  took  place.  Also,  as  regarda  New  8o«A 
Wales,  tin  and  copper  ore,  the  former  diiefly  from  Quaanaiand  and 
Tasmania  and  the  labtor  from  South  Australia,  wbidi  are  impmtod  for 
the  purpose  of  being  refined,  are  exported  aa  domestic  produce.  Lik»> 
wise,  Queensland  cattle,  after  being  fattened  on  New  South 
pastures,  are  exported  as  local  produce ;  but  in  all  these  casea  a 
change  is  wrought  in  the  imports,  which  is  not  the  caaa  with  vooL 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  these  elementa  of  error  fram  Iha 
returns  as  they  are  presented  by  the  Customs,  and  the  araonta  akifwn 
in  the  following  table  may  be  accepted  as  the  true  valuea  of  d< 
produce  exported  by  each  colony  during  1896 : — 


Colonj. 


Domestic  Exports. 


Total  ValtXA. 


Proportion 
toTotaL 


Valae 


uaeper 
HMd. 


Kew  South  Wales 

Victorim   

Queensland 

Sonth  Australia 

Western  Australia ^.. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


Anstralaaia 


16,740,469 
9,731,769 
8,<)S4,I86 
3,347,079 
1,603,748 
1,473,283 
9,177,063 


50,907,597 


per  cent. 

32-8 

19-1 

17-5 

8-8 

3-1 

2*9 

18-0 


100*0 


13    0    0 

8  5    2 
1»    2    9 

OCT 
12    8    S 

9  0    3 
12  19  10 


11  18    3 


Placing  the  values  of  the  external  exports  of  domestic  production  of 
Australasia  side  by  side  with  those  of  some  of  the  more  important 
countries  of  the  world,  a  useful  comparison  is  afibrded,  and  from  wlw^ 
e\'er  stiindpoint  the  matter  be  Tiewecl  these  colonies  appear  in  a  Ytsj 
favourable  light.  Tlie  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  d«»iCBtie 
exports,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion,  of  some  of  the  principal  eountriea 
of  the  world,  the  figures  referring  to  the  year  1896.  Tbe  figures  for 
Australasia  only  represent  the  external  exports  of  domestic  produce  j 
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in  the  preoeding  table  the  valaes  include  tfa 
txionj  oonsamed  in  the  other  provinces  : — 


Ooontry. 

Exports  of 
DomMtic  Produce 

(exclusive  erf 
Coin  sod  Bullion)!. 

Per  Inhabitant 

TTiutffd  Himrdom 

£ 

240,145,551 

136,036,000 

176,255,000 

64,500,000 

42,084,000 

58,718,000 

21,858,880 

23,360,000 

170,833,000 

26,106,484 

£     8.    d. 
6     18 

3  10    8 

AMtiii  TTimgmy  —...«.. 

3    7    6 
1  11     2 
1    6  11 
9  13    6 

4    6    0 

Aamtine  E^ablie  •. — 

Vmk&d,  States 

AwtnlMia - ».. 

5  17  10 
2  17    5 

6  2    0 

Hm  «stent  to  whidi  the  geographical  position  of  a  colony  enables 
ft  ta  benefit  by  the  production  of  its  neighboars  is  illustrated  by  the 
pnHWiUwi  ivbidi  ^e  non-domestic  bear  to  the  total  exports.  The 
Moiniig  table  riranrs  the  value  of  the  re-export  trade  and  the  proportion 
vUeh  it  bean  to  the  total  export  trade  of  each  colony  in  1896  ;  and  it 
vould  appear  that  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales,  in 
Ife  mdst  named,  benefit  largely  by  their  positiotn,  the  reexport  trade  of 
ikb  odier  ooionies  being  ina^nificant : — 


Celeqy. 

Be-exporle. 

Proportion  to 
Totu  Exports. 

New  Sonth  Wales  _ 

£ 

6,209,880 

4,466,749 

239,510 

4,357,795 

46,478 

23,293 

144,042 

percent. 
27-2 

Victoria 

Qwmmlmd 

31-5 
2*6 

8ovtli  Australia 

Weitem  AostnJia  ......».•« •. 

Teemania 

66-6 

2-8 
1-6 

Nfw  Zf«]aTid 

1-5 

Anstndana 

15,547,777 

23*4 

Thiee-fiftlis  of  this  re-export  trade  is  external,  the  amount  being 
^9189,117,  as  compared  wiUi  J&6,358,660  of  intercolonial  trade. 


The  Wool  Trade. 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  Continental  wool  trade  during  the  periods 
fcom  1881  to  1891,  and  from  1891  to  1896,  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
^f^,  which  shows  the  value   of  the  staple  exported   direct  to   the 
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principal  countries,  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  amount  taken  by 
each  : — 


Country. 

Value. 

Proportion. 

1881. 

1891. 

1896. 

1881. 

1801. 

1896. 

United  Kingdom ... 
Belfrium 

£ 
15,777,327 
96,557 
53,809 
26,965 
132,699 
48,726 

£ 

19,891,218 

1,453,755 

782,676 

1,386,768 

514,551 

34,259 

£ 

15,650,777 

1,066,563 

1,134,824 

2,073,254 

441,049 

67,388 

per  cent  per  cent 

97-8       82-7 

0-6         6-0 

0-3         3*3 

0-2         6-8 

•    0-8         21 
0-3         01 

percent 
76-6 
5-2 

Germany 

5-6 

France     

10-1 

United  States   

Other  Countries    . . . 

2-2 
0-3 

Total 

16,136,082 

24,063,227 

20,433,855 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

The  value  of  the  wool  shipped  from  Australasia  has  thus  increased  by 
over  four  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling,  or  almost  27  per  cent.,  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  wool  exported  to 
the  United  Kingdom  has  decreased  in  value  to  the  extent  of  £127,000, 
or  from  97*8  to  76*6  per  cent,  while  the  export  to  foreign  countries 
has  increased  both  absolutely  and  relatively. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  all  the  figures  in  the  present 
chapter  dealing  with  the  export  of  wool  are  based  on  the  Customs 
returns  of  the  diflferent  colonies,  and  represent  the  values  placed  on  the 
wool  by  the  exporters.  The  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  the  wool 
clip  which  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  pastoral  industry  are  less  than 
those  just  given,  the  difference  being  made  up  of  the  cost  of  carriage  and 
other  charges  from  the  sheep-runs  to  the  ship's  side. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  proportioiiate  value  of  the 
wool  shipped  direct  to  countries  outside  Australasia  by  each  colony  : — 


Colony. 


Value. 


1881. 


1891. 


^896. 


Proportion. 


1881. 


1891. 


1896. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    

Australasia  ... 


£ 

4,485,295 

6,327,934 
996,047 

1,747,696 
256,689 
416,572 

2,905,849 


16,136,082 


£ 
7,917,587 
7,070,661 
2,438,321 
1,888,107 
311,925 
313,422 
4,123,204 


24,063,227 


£ 

per  cent 

per  cent 

7,434,374 

27-8 

32-9 

4,929,171 

33  0 

29-4 

1,776,184 

6-2 

101 

1,519,181 

10-8 

7-8 

264,235 

1-6 

1-3 

135,885 

2-6 

1-3 

4,374,825 

180 

17-2 

20,433,855 

100-0 

100  0 

percent 

36-4 

24*1 

87 

7-4 

IS 

0-7 

21-4 

100-0 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  just  given  that  Victoria  was  credited 

in  1881  with  exporting  wool  to  a  considerable  value  in  excess  of  that 

of  New  South  Wales.      In  1891  and  1896,  however,  the  positions  were 

Terened,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  wool  from 

5ew  South  Wales  are  still  sent  to  Melbourne  for  shipment.   In  1881  the 

wool  produced  in  other  colonies,  chiefly  New  South  Wales,  but  credited 

to  Victoria,  was  valued  at  £2,780,600;  in  1891,  £2,767,000  ;  and  in 

1896,  £1,323,000;  while  the  wool  imported  from  other  colonies  and 

credited  to  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  1891  was  £109,000,  while  for 

1896  there  was  no  such  over-statement.     South  Australia  also  receives 

%  krge  quantity  of  New  South  Wales  wool  for  shipment,  though  not 

Bttrly  to  so  great  an  extent  as  Victoria. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  a  statement  of  the  value  of  wool 
oC  its  own  production  which  each  colony  exports  direct  and  by  way 
d  the  other  colonies  may  not  be  without  interest  The  figures,  which 
tie  given  below,  relate  to  the  year  1896  : — 


Domestio  Wool  Exported. 

Proportion 

of 

Export  of 

Auslralaaia. 

06k<mj. 

IDirect. 

By  way  of  the 
other  ooloniea. 

TotaL 

lT«w  Soath  Wales  

£ 
6,480,888 
2.658,675 
1,768,958 
1,024,516 
264,235 
135,739 
4,374,552 

£ 

2,329,487 

30,233 

1,208,026 

176,478 

3,271 

155,086 

17,023 

£ 
8,810,375 
2,688,908 
2,976,984 
1,200,994 
267,506 
290,825 
4,391,575 

per  cent. 
42-7 

Vietom 

131 

QmnalaDd 

14-4 

teth  Anstnlia  

5*8 

Wcrtem  Aiutralia 

1-3 

IImdiiiui 

V«rZffihmd    

1-4 
21-3 

Australasia  

16,707,563 

3,919,604 

20,627,167 

100*0 

In  the  table  given  on  the  preceding  page  the  value  of  the  direct 
oportof  wool  is  quoted  at  £20,433,855.  The  apparent  discrepancy, 
Vowever,  is  of  no  moment  when  it  is  remembered  that  about  one-fifth  of 
tlK  dip  of  Australasia  is  subject  to  valuation  first  at  the  border  of  the 
^okmy  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  again  at  the  port  from  which  it  is 
fiwDy  shipped  to  Europe  or  America.  In  the  amount  of  £20,627,167 
Aown  above  is,  besides,  included  the  value  of  such  wool  as  was  exported 
<Wng  1896  to  one  of  the  adjacent  colonies,  and  there  held  over  for  the 
>iln  in  January  of  the  following  year. 

Bw  following  figures  serve  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the  local 
vwd  sales  in  those  colonies  where  such  sales  are  held,  viz.,  in  New  South 


and  New  Zealand,  for  the  ten  Beasons 
aeaacms  are  taken  as  extending  from  the 
The  number  of  balet  told  daring 


"S.V-  V  . 


>w*         «* 


hales. 
1S8.050 
214.876 


247,508 
292,694 
310,828 
S(I5,700 
S28.142 
315,643 
310,835 


bales. 
34,481 
43,568 
47.298 
43,790 
58,011 
54,285 
65,000 
64,056 
80,234 
63,804 


bales. 
36,458 
50,303 
57,519 
57tl66 
62,456 
85,505 
82,547 
82,547 
ft>,965 
82,515 


bales. 
421,500 
507,964 
611,776 
581,09 
097,869 
813,30$ 
854,432 
899,880 
894,280 
858,202 


.s   ' 


^.  v»-    - 


:.  « 4  «M.  -vY  .>f  the  pastoral  industry  to  Austnilasia  will  be  made 

.     ..wt  *^Mrc  of  this  volumo.       Its  value  to  eacli  colony  varies 

.  , » .  iKV  ac  tf  Atoment  hereunder  shows.    In  no  colony,  however, 

.  >.   ,.ia  ovvvpttnl,  does  tlie  projK)rtiou  of  exports  of  this  class 

j«.i  .vut.  of  the  total  value  of  domestic  produce  exported. 

^  \^*«ft  Smth  Wales  it  readies  alK)ut  6G  per  cent.,  wbile 

H.  :s  b8  i^er  cent,  and  in  Queensland  62  per  cent. : — 


.<)^f.>V 


\, 


X«.  .a    \ 


H  •'i  ' 


..t 


'V   >       ^  ••  ■  "^"^k 


V--     N 


W.^< 


VYbii.i  ii^laB       ^> 

f  TopomoB  Of 

Other 

Exports  of  PMloal 

Wool 

Futnrml 

TOUL 

Produce  to  TMd 

Produce. 

CxporUoflKMMile 
Productfti 

£ 

£ 

£ 

percent. 

8,810,375 

2,195,372 

11,005,747 

65-7 

2,688.908 

l,21(i,9t»*2 

3,005,810 

401 

2,976,0H4 

2,570,265 

5,547,249 

62-2 

1,-200,994 

423,505 

1,624,409 

48-5 

267,r><KJ 

19,337 

2S6,S43 

179 

290,8:25 

81,774 

372,690 

25-3 

4,391,575 

1,886,356 

6,277.931 

68-4 

20,627,167 

8,393,511 

29,020,678 

56-9 

16,7(»7,563      6,618,544  \  22,326.107 


72  1 


>«,»  .^Ms-^tHl  tliat  the  fibres  pven  in  this  table  are  not  than 
■ »  , '  .•  \  AVious  Cust<nns'  I>f*{i;irtmentK :  they  have  Won  corrected 
. « .^N   Alrwuly  explained   in  onler  to  allow  for  the  incorrect 
.v«*«.^i»«'Vk«  ^j^mUwiI  by  aliip]ier8  in  regard  to  the  colony  of  origin. 
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Movements  of  Gold. 

ffince  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  large  quantities  of  the 
metal — in  the  form  of  coin  as  well  as  of  bullion — have  been  exported 
fmn  the  Australasian  colonies  every  year.  In  the  figures  given  below, 
ikowing  the  excess  of  exports  of  gold  of  each  colony,  no  attempt  has 
htm  nutde  to  exclude  the  intercolonial  trade.  The  largest  exporters,  it 
vill  he  found,  are  also  the  largest  producers,  namely,  Victoria,  New 
Zetland,  and  Queensland.  The  other  colonies,  except  Western  Australia, 
produce  very  little  more  than  what  suffices  to  meet  their  require- 
The  returns  of  the  gold  imports  and  exports  for  New  South 
Wales  are  swollen  by  large  quantities  of  Queensland  gold  sent  to  Sydney 
fo  be  minted  and  then  exported  in  the  shape  of  coin,  but  only  the  excess 
cf  exports  appears  in  the  following  table  : — 


Cokmy. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1891-06. 

1851-96. 

BwSsBtfaWalcs    

£ 

8,337,067 

86,342,134 

1,900,966 

843,029 
48,981 

£ 

13,656,660 

62,609,042 

1,768,575 

•395.633 

19,586 

•34,255 

20,294,822 

£ 

5,248,994 

37,222,632 

9,430,137 

•1,100,309 

•88,000 

165,040 

14,215,143 

£ 

277,609 

28,106,Sn 

11,540,245 

•673.548 

•44,320 

872,754 

7,637,381 

£ 

1,840,597 

10,008.007 

11,625,224 

•82,339 

1,177.886 

814,535 

4,563,404 

£ 
29,360,817 
219,288,186 

y      .    . 

34,364,181 

*nft  Antnlia    

*300,87« 

ValmAintnUa  

1,114,651 
2,661,103^ 

Bwbihiid 

46,759,731 

IHd  ExecM  of  Exports . . 

97.472,166 

97,918,787 

65,148.687 

42,716,892 

29,996.813 

833,247,795 

Afinge per anoum  .... 

9,747,217 

9,791,879 

6,514,364 

4,271,639 

4,999,469 

7,244,517 

•  Excess  of  Imports. 


Customs  Revenue. 

Tke  net  revenue  derived  from  the  taxation  of  goods  imported  into 
Aaatralasia  during  1896  amounted  to  £8,090,549,  which  is  equal  to 
il  17ib  lOd.  per  inhabitant.  It  will  be  found,  from  a  consideration  of  a 
ivheqaent  table,  that  the  rate  per  inhabitant  varies  very  greatly,  not 
i^j  in  a  comparison  of  the  various  colonies,  but  for  the  same  colony  in 
ifcent  years.     This  variation  arises  from  diverse  causes.     First,  the 
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influence  of  good  or  bad  times  on  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people 
naturally  reacts  on  the  Customs  collections,  although  the  rise  or  fall  of 
the  rate  per  inhabitant  is  not  always  a  safe  indication  of  such  influence. 
Certain  colonies,  notably  Queensland,  still  grow  insufiicient  agricultural 
produce  for  their  own  requirements,  and  a  good  season,  since  it  enables 
these  colonies  to  depend  to  a  greater  extent  on  their  own  resources,  baa 
meant  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the  importation  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  Similar  effects  have  also  been  felt  in  regard  to  the 
revenue  derived  from  live  stock  and  other  forms  of  produce.  Then  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  for  many  years  the  colonies  have  been 
systematic  borrowers  in  the  London  market,  and  they  have  also  been  the 
recipients  of  much  money  sent  for  investment  by  private  persons.  As 
loans  of  all  descriptions  reach  the  borrowing  country  in  the  form  of 
goods,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  importations  is  the  subject  of 
taxation,  years  of  lavish  borrowing  are  naturally  years  of  large  revenue 
collections,  and  coincident  with  the  cessation  of  the  flow  of  foreign 
capital  there  is  a  decrease  in  Customs  revenue.  Furthermore,  there  hare 
been  extensive  alterations  in  the  tarifis  affecting  the  revenue  during  the 
years  which  the  following  tables  cover.  In  New  South  Wales  is 
1891  and  1895,  and  in  Western  Australia  in  1893  and  1896,  radical 
tariff' changes  were  made^  and  in  other  years  minor  alterations  todc 
place  in  nearly  all  the  other  colonies.  To  these  changes  is  chieAj 
attributable  any  sharp  rise  or  fall  in  the  rate  of  revenue  per  inbabitanL 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  tariff  changes  have  been  mada 
which  have  affected  the  collections  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Customs  revenue  k 
declining,  and  is  likely  to  decline.      Apart  from   the  specific  causes 
mentioned  above,  other  effective  if  less  obtrusive  influences  are  at  work. 
Year  by  year  the  industries  of  the  colonics  are  being  develoi)ed,  and  the 
local  producer  is  acquiring  a  firm  hold  upon  the  domestic  markets.    In 
several  of  the  provinces  little  if  any  revenue  is  now  received  from  duties 
on  agricultural  produce,  as  such  produce  is  not  imported  ;  and  many  des* 
criptions  of  manufactured  goods  have  likewise  c^sed  to  l>e  introduced,, 
the  locally-mH(le  article  being  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meete 
the  demand.     There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  tendency 
will  be  still  more  marked  in  tlie  futui-e,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  Aiistniluflian  Treasurers  have  of  late  years  found  it  neoessan*  tc3 
look  to  other  sources  tlian  the  Customs  for  the  revenue  necessary  tea 
carr}'  on  the  business  of  the  country. 

So  far  as  the  duties  payable  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  of  classificatioimi« 
the  imports  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — one  comprising;:  intoxicani 
and  narcotics,  upon  which  duties  equal  to  an   average  of  about  1 
per  ci»nt.  ad  vaiorein  are  levied,  and  the  other  consisting  of  im 
selected  for  taxation  at  specific  or  ad  valorem  rates.     The  value 
intoxicants  and  narcotics  im|)oi'ted  by  the  colonies  during  1896 
home  consumption  was  £2,651,563,  while  the  duties  collected  tbereofl^ 
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not  lets  thftn  X3, 6 10,689,  the  amounts  credited  to  each  colon/ 
hnDg  as  fellow : — 


Colony. 

Imports  of  Intoxicants 

and  Narcotics  for 

home  oonsumption. 

Amount  of  Import 
l>utie8  collected. 

New  Sooth  WalM 

£ 
838,248 
477,980 
392,028 
135,540 
370,885 

58,257 
378,625 

£ 
1,017.715 

V^ictofia    ...  w ................ . 

689,824 
477.957 

South  Australia 

181,035 
424,744 
104,251 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

715,163 

Australasia 

2,651,563 

3,610,689 

These  collections  represent  about  44*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  Customs 
nrenne  raised,  the  remaining  portion  being  distributed  among  the 
TKioiu  colonies  as  shown  below.  The  total  value  of  imports  for  home 
«nnimption — exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  value  of  intoxicants,  narcotics, 
nb,  and  bullion — is  also  given.  A  column  has  been  added  representing 
4e  collections  as  an  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  total  imports  for 
horn  consumption : — 


Colony. 

Imiiorts  for 

home  consumption 

(exclusive  of  Coin 

and  Bullion,  and 

Intoxicants  and 

Narcotics). 

Amount  of  Import 
Duties  ooUected 

(leas  duty  paid  on 

Intoxicants  and 

NarootiesX 

Average 

adwUormn 

Duty. 

K«v  South  Wales... 
)^ctona  

£ 
18,174,383 
9,445,060 
4,722,085 
2,550,631 
5,095,197 
1,108,471 
6,534,203 

£ 
349,716 

1,098,294 
789,331 
393,777 
674.165 
224,667 

1,049,910 

^  oetkt. 

2*65 

11*63 

Qooensland 

8(Dath  Australia 

Westran  Australia. . . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

16-72 
15-44 
11-27 
20-27 
16-07 

Australasia 

42,630,030 

4,479,860 

10-51 

Ibe  eomparison  afforded  by  the  last  column,  however,  has  no  special 
^>he,  teeing  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  importations  other  than 
■teooiDts  and  narcotics,  about  52  per  cent,  for  the  colonies  as  a  whole, 
>i  aibdtted  free  of  duty,  all  the  colonies  except  Tasmania  having  an 
^l^MTe  free  list.  Reckoning  only  goods  subject  to  duty,  the  average 
Qteol  duties  levied  in  Australasia  is  equal  to  rather  more  than  22  per 
9d  valorem.    The  actual  ad  valorem  duty  payable  on  dutiable  goods 
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other  than  intoxicants  and  narcotics  imported  into  each  colony  dari 
1896,  and  the  proportion  of  such  goods  to  the  total  imports,  exclusive 
intoxicants  and  narcotics,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 


Colony. 

• 

Proportion  of 

dotlaole  imports 

other  than  intoxicants 

and  narootics. 

Ad  Valorem  Ihity 

on  dutiable  gooda, 

other  than  intoxicants 

and  narcotici. 

New  South  Wales  

per  cent. 
11-77 
46-56 
78-70 
64-31 
7218 
90-91 
65-91 

per  cent. 
22-55 

Victoria 

24-97 

21-24 

South  Aufltralia 

Western  Australia 

24-01 
15-61 

Tasmania  

22-29 

Nflw  Zealand , 

24-38 

Autftralasia 

47-61 

22  07 

Tlie  import  duties  collected  in  the  various  colonies  during  each  of  i 
last  six  years  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  drawbacks  a 
refunds  being  deducted  from  the  gross  collections  of  those  colonies : 
which  such  information  can  be  obtained  : — 


Nnw  Htiuth  Wales. 


£ 

2,133,700 
ViolorU  !    2,384,418 


ijueetwland    

Htiuth  AuitraUa    .. 
WMtvm  Australia.. 

TMiiianIa    

Nnw  Zealand 


Australasia. 


1,202,840 
606,780 
233,777 
878,051 

1,565,323 


£ 

2,576,207 

2,142,376 

1,180,054 

611,723 

271,876 

318,306 

1,654,064 


8,585,888      8,604,106 


1805. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

2,064,378 

2,006.803 

1,074,827 

1,730,047 

1,781.066 

1.780.082 

1,063,562 

1,107,140 

1,237.848 

572,528 

625.207 

510,105 

250,267 

400,886 

614.457 

288,546 

281,864 

803,762 

1,665,683 

1.572,467 

1,610,070 

7.644,011 

7,686,552 

8,047,141 

18M 


£ 

1.788,1 

l.»7.J 

674,i 

O0S4 

a28,f 

1.76&.< 


8,000^' 


The  revenue  from  import  duties  per  head  of  population  offers  probal 
nioi*f«  f(N>(l  for  reflection  than  the  figures  in  the  table  just  given.  N' 
Houth  Wales  raised  the  smallest  revenue  compared  with  population 
any  of  the  colonies  of  the  group  until  1891,  a  circumstance  due  to  i 
ooiiiparatively  low  rate  of  the  tariff;  in  1892  its  collections  were  abc 
the  average  for  Australasia,  but  at  the  l>eginning  of  1896  a  new  tai 
oatni*  into  force  which  was  designed  to  make  the  j>orts  of  the  colony  fi 
to  all  iin{x>rts  except  narcotics  and  stimulants,  and  the  revenue  per  he 
of  |H)pulation  is  now  very  considerably  loss  tlian  in  any  of  the  otl 
4Hiloiiie«.     The  variations  in  the  rates  from  year  to  year  are  interesti 
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H  iUnstr&ting  the  force  of  the  remarks  made  a  few  pagca  back  in  intro- 
dnring  the  subject  of  CuBtoms  duties : — 


ColonT. 

-■ 

1S». 

,«^ 

18«. 

■». 

IMS. 

^SM^y^^ 

ijiij 

e  1.  d. 
J  wio 

M   t.   A. 

1   8  n 

t     3  10 

C  1.  d. 

Hi  i 

£  «.  d. 
1  18    i 

f  t".- 

iiiMnli^ 

i    *    8 

... 

lis   0 

11.  > 

'"' 

in  10 

A  general  statement  of  the  Customs  duties  levied  in  each  colony 
voold  be  of  value,  hut  there  is  so  little  agreement  in  the  tariffs  of  the 
voloniea  that  it  is  not  possible  to  arrange  the  duties  under  general  heads 
n  M  to  convey  a  distinct  impression  of  the  scope  of  eacL  Indeed,  it  is 
mere  than  probable  that  the  keenest  analysis  would  fail  to  detect  any 
ioentific  principle  underlying  the  rates  of  duty  charged.  Specific  duties 
oi  Isrse  items  of  general  consumption  were  the  first  sources  of  revenue ; 
IkM  nave  been  increaved  from  time  to  time,  but  have  rarely  been 
Aminished  when  once  imposed.  The  necessities  of  the  Treasury  or  other 
ttowt  subsequently  led  to  the  imposition  of  ad  valorem  duties  The 
<nly  canon  of  taxation  which  seems  to  have  weighed  with  the  frainers 
d  the  tariffs  was  that  raw  material  required  for  local  manufactures 
■konld  remain  untaxed,  and  even  this  obvious  rule  has  not  infrequently 
htn  departed  from.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  general  tendency 
to  reduce  import  duties.  The  latest  Victorian  Customs  Tariff  has 
Mde  important  alterations  in  this  direction;  and  the  present  tariff  of 
He»  South  Wales,  as  mentioned  above,  is  the  freest  ever  introduced 
iato  Australasia. 

Trade  ix  1897. 

Bdow  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  trade  of  each  of  the 
■Tin  colonies  dnring  the  year  1 897  ; — 


Colooi. 

Total  Tnde. 

u^ 

EipotU. 

EiporU. 

£ 
40,495,422 
^,194,163 
14.520,748 
14,347,830 
10,358,663 
3.112.069 
18,072,216 

£ 
21,744,350 
16,404,482 
5,42fl,l91 
7,277,086 
6.4 18.665 
1.367.608 
8.055.223 

£ 
23.751.072 
16,739.670 
9.091, 5.'i7 

7.070.7.W 
3.M0.0fla 
1.744,461 
10,016,993 

£ 

T"**** 

I2,829,3M 

2.825,172 

^iKnluis 

138,101.106 

65,746.505 

72.354.801 

55,880,354 
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The  Talne  per  head  of 

'  popolaiion  wu  ai  follows : — 

COIOOT. 

Total  Tndflu 

Import!. 

Export!. 

Export!. 

Hew  Soath  Walet 

£     8.    d. 
34  14    4 
27    7    9 
30    7    3 
39  13    6 
69    1    9 
18    8    6 
25    0  11 

£    s.    d. 
16  11  10 
13    2  11 
11     7    0 
20    2    5 
42  16    2 
8    1  11 
11    3    3 

£    8.    d. 

18  2    6 
14    4  10 

19  0    3 
19  11     1 
26    5    7 
10    6    7 
13  17    8 

£    s.    d. 
13    0    4 

Victoria  

II    1    8 

Queensland 

18    9    S 

South  Australia 

7    6    S 

Western  Australia 

21    •    4 

Tavmania  i.     ,,,,  ^l  .  ^  ..  ^ 

10    3  11 

13    6    0 

31  12    7 

15    1    2 

16  11    5 

12  16  11 

The  detailed  returns  for  the  year  1897  are  not  jet  aTaOable  for  all 
the  colonies,  and  an  analysis  odf  the  figures  for  that  year  eamiot^ 
therefore,  be  made. 
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rthe  proper  derelopment  of  a  country  like  Australasia,  ill-supplied 
with  navigable  rivers,  railway  construction  is  absolutely  essential. 
Dub  has  been  recognised  from  an  early  period,  and  for  the  last  forty 
years  the  Crovemments  of  the  principal  colonies  have  been  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  carrying  on  the  work.     For  a  long  time,  however, 
they  were  hampered  in  their  efforts  by  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  money 
m  London  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest ;  but  since  the  year  1871  con- 
adeiable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  construction  ;  indeed, 
hj  hr  the  greater  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  Australasia  has  been  con- 
tected  for  railway  purposes.     As  the  area  of  the  seven  colonies  almost 
eqiials  that  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America,  while  the  popu- 
hiaoa  numbers  less  than  four  and  a  half  millions,  it  is  almost  need- 
lev  (0  say  that  many  of  the  lines  run  through  districts  very  sparsely 
feopled.     This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  colonies  of  Queensland, 
SoQth  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  where  there  are  vast  tracts 
of  territory  in  which  little  in  the  nature  of  permanent  settlement  has 
jet  been  accomplished,  and  in  none  of  the  colonies  can  it  be  said  that 
the  railway  lines  traverse  thickly-settled  areas.     Indeed,  if  a  fault  may 
he  found  with  the  State  policy  pursued  in  the  past,  it  is  that  in  some 
tm»  expensive  lines  have  been  laid  down  in  empty  country  the  require- 
Bents  of  which  could  have  been  effectually  met  for  many  years  to  come 
hy  H^t  and  cheap  fines,  and  that  in  consequence  the  railway  adminis- 
tntors  find  themselves  heavily  burdened  with  a  number  of  unprofitable 
fines.    A  few  of  these  have  been  closed,  but  the  vast  majority  are 
worked  at  a  loss.     Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  ndl- 
wiys  of  Australasia  collectively  yield  a  net  return  equal  to  3*27  per  cent. 
ea  the  cost  of  construction. 

History  op  Railway  Construction. 

An  agitation  for  the  introduction  of  the  railway  into  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  was  afoot  as  early  as  1846,  and  in  August  of  that 
year  it  was  decided  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Sydney  to  survey 
%  fine  to  connect  the  capital  with  Goulbum.  But  no  decided  step  was 
tikea  towards  construction  until  September,  1848,  when  tlie  Sydney 
Bailfoad  and  Tramway  Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
4iwn  a  line  between  Sydney  and  Parramatta  and  Liverpool,  to  be  after- 
wards extended  to  Bathurst  and  to  Goulbum.  The  first  sod  was  turned 
hy  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Keith  Stewart,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  the 
Goremor  of  the  colony,  on  the  3rd  July,  1850.    Although  started  during 
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a  period  of  tirade  depression,  when  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
labour,  the  scheme  was  only  well  under  weigh  when  the  discovery  of  gold 
caused  a  stampede  from  the  city,  and  the  company  was  left  without  work- 
men to  carry  on  the  undertaking.  Undeterred,  however,  by  the  diffi- 
culties into  which  the  changing  conditions  of  the  country  hskd  plunged 
the  Sydney  Kail  road  and  Tramway  Company,  private  enterprise  in  1853 
essayed  the  furtlier  task  of  constructing  a  line  between  Newcastle  and 
Maitland ;  but  this  project  proved  no  more  successful  than  the  other, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Government  were  forced  to  step  in  and 
carry  out  the  schemes  for  which  the  two  companies  had  been  promoted. 
From  that  time  the  work  of  construction  was  vigorously  pressed  forward, 
and  on  the  26th  September,  1855,  the  line  from  Sydney  to  Parramatta, 
14  miles  in  length,  was  opened  to  traffic  ;  and  on  the  11th  April,  1857, 
Newcastle  was  connected  with  East  Maitland.  The  extension  to  Goul- 
bum  of  the  Sydney  line  was  completed  on  the  27th  May,  1869. 

While  the  Sydney  Kailroad  and  Tramway  Company  were  trying  to 
surmount  the  obstacles  that  had  arisen  in  their  path,  the  work  of  railway 
construction  was  begun  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  no  fewer 
than  three  private  companies  being  promoted  in  1853  for  that  purpose. 
Material  assistance  in  the  shape  of  land  grants  and  guarantee  of  interest 
was  afforded  by  the  Government ;  and  on  the  13tli  September,  1854, 
the  first  completed  railway  in  Australasia,  a  line  extending  from 
Flinders-street,  Melbourne,  to  Port  Melbourne,  was  opened  to  traffic. 
It  had  been  begun  nearly  three  years  after  the  line  to  connect  Sydney 
with  Parramatta,  but  was  only  2^  miles  long.  No  further  mileage  was 
brought  into  operation  until  May  13,  1857,  when  the  Melbourne  and 
Hobson's  Bay  Railway  Company,  who  had  constructed  the  first  line, 
effected  communication  with  St.  Kilda ;  and  on  the  17th  June  of  the 
same  year  a  line  from  Williamstown  to  Greelong,  39  miles  in  length,  which 
had  been  built  by  another  company,  was  declared  open.  Meanwhile  the 
Government  of  the  colony  had  not  remained  inactive.  In  addition  to 
assisting  private  enterprise  with  liberal  concessions,  it  had  taken  over 
in  1855  an  unfinished  line  started  by  the  third  of  the  companies  referred 
to,  and  was  cari*ying  on  the  work  of  construction  on  its  own  accoant. 
By  the  year  1863  it  had  acquired  all  the  lines  in  the  colony  with  the 
exception  of  those  owned  by  the  Melbourne  and  Hobson's  Bay  Company, 
which  were  not  purchased  until  the  year  1878. 

Although  a  line  from  Goolwa  to  Port  Elliot,  6  miles  in  length,  over 
which  the  locomotive  now  passes,  was  opened  on  the  18th  May,  1854, 
it  was  at  that  time  merely  a  horse  tramway  ;  and  the  first  railway  in 
South  Australia  was  a  line  connecting  the  city  with  Port  Adelaide,  7^ 
miles  long,  which  was  thrown  open  to  traffic  on  the  21st  April,  1856. 
The  following  year  saw  a  railway  constructed  as  far  north  as  Gawler. 
New  Zealand  was  the  next  of  the  Australasian  colonies  to  make  the 
introduction.  As  the  result  of  an  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  settlers 
of  Canterbury,  a  railway  was  begun  during  the  year  1863  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  the  city  of  Christchurch  with  the  port  of  Lyttelton,  and 
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tlie  first  portion  was  brought  into  uso  on  the  1st  December,  1863.  The 
Borthem  colony  of  Queensland  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  self-govern- 
ment for  several  years  when,  early  in  1864,  a  line  to  connect  Ipswich 
with  Gnmdchester  was  commenced,  and  on  the  31st  July  of  the  same 
J9U  it  was  opened.  Although  the  Tasmanian  Parliament  granted  a 
wm  of  £5,000  in  1863  for  the  survey  of  a  line  to  connect  Hobart  with 
Liiinceston,  the  first  railway  in  the  island  was  one  between  Launceston 
ud  Deloraine,  45  miles  in  length,  which  was  opened  on  the  10th 
Febniary,  1871,  having  been  commenced  three  years  before.  It  was 
bailt  by  a  private  company,  to  whose  capital,  however,  the  Government 
lud  sabscribed  eight-ninths  of  the  total  amount  of  £450,000,  on  condi- 
tioa  that  the  interest  should  be  a  first  charge  on  the  net  receipts,  and 
€0  the  3rd  August,  1872,  the  line  passed  entirely  into  the  ownership 
ol  the  State.  Communication  between  Hobart  and  Launceston  was 
effected  in  1876  by  the  completion  of  a  line,  connecting  the  southern  city 
with  Evandale  Junction,  which  was  constructed  by  an  English  company. 
The  last  of  the  seven  colonies  to  introduce  the  railway  was  Western 
Australia,  where  a  line  from  the  port  of  Gerald  ton  to  Northampton  was 
begun  daring  1874  and  opened  in  1878  ;  while  on  the  1st  October, 
1^,  a  line  from  Palmerston  to  Pine  Creek,  in  the  Northern  Territory, 
whieh  had  been  built  by  the  South  Australian  Government,  was  opened, 
the  loigth  being  145^  miles. 

The  progress  of  railway  construction,  except,  perhajis,  in  the  colony 
ef  Victoria,  was  anything  but  rapid  during  the  earlier  years.  This  was 
b  t  great  measure  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  populaticm  and  the 
tttond  fear  that  the  return  would  not  justify  the  expenditure  which 
wodd  have  to  be  incurred  in  making  wide  extensions  of  the  lines.  It 
VM  also  due,  as  previously  pointed  out,  to  the  low  estimation  in  which 
ABsfaalaiiian  securities  were  held  in  London,  and  the  consequent  high 
nte  of  interest  at  which  money  for  railway  construction  had  to  be 
borrowed.  Since  the  year  1871,  however,  all  the  colonies  have  made 
ertielactory  progress.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  length  of 
fise  opened  daring  each  year,  and  the  total  mileage  at  the  close  of  the 
VQcking  year : — 


T«w. 

Milra  o|)ene(l. 

Year. 

Milofl  opened. 

each  ye«r. 

Total.           ,^:2, 
each  year. 

1S54 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1880 
1861 
1862 
1863 

2i 

I6i 

117 

171 
215 
243 
373 
400 

2i 
14 
16 
84^ 
15 
39 
44 
28 
130 

27 

1 

1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 

474 

495 

524 

718 

789 

918 

1,040 

1J35 

1,273 

1,498 

74 

21 

29 

194 

71 

129 

122 

95 

138 

225 
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Tear. 

Miles  opened. 

^r«_>. 

Miles  «iptiMd. 

TotaL 

Dorinir 
MrchyeAT. 

Tour. 

ToteL        I^PSIL 

1874 

1,700 

202 

1886 

8,669 

788 

1875 

2,144 

444 

1887 

9,408 

820 

1876 

2,679 

536 

1888 

10,230 

73» 

1877 

3,447 

768 

1889 

11,074 

844 

1878 

3,976 

529 

1890 

11,713 

689 

1879 

4,393 

417 

1891 

12,174 

461 

1880 

4,933 

540 

1892 

12,405 

231 

1881 

5,526 

593      1 

1893 

12.796 

381 

1882 

6,169 

643 

1804 

13^1^ 

M6 

1883 

6,587 

418 

1895 

13,790 

M8 

1884 

7,425 

838 

1896 

13,831 

41 

1885 

7,881 

456 

1897 

14,209 

438 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  lines  opened  in  Austral 
asia  averaged  30  miles  in  length  during  each  year  from  1854  to  1861 ; 
from  1862  to  1871  the  annual  average  was  89  miles;  from  1872  tQ 
1881,  439  miles;  from  1882  to  1891,  665  miles;  and  from  1892  ta 
1897,  349  miles.  It  is  now  the  established  policy  of  each  colonj  to 
keep  the  railways  under  State  control,  and  only  in  exertional  eiicmmt 
stances  is  that  policy  departed  from.  Excluding  coal  and  other  fiaoi 
which  are  not  open  to  general  traffic,  there  are  in  Australasia  oolj  718 
miles  of  private  lines,  or  but  5*03  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  opeib 
In  Victoria  and  Queensland  the  railways  are  entirely  in  the  bAnda  oi 
the  Government;  while  in  Western  Australia  there  are  391  milea  oi 
private  lines,  or  28*72  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  colony ;.  i 
New  Zealand,  167  miles ;  in  New  South  Wales,  85  miles ;  in.T 
55  miles,  of  which  7  (the  Dundas-Zeehan  line)  are  worked  by  the 
and  in  South  Australia,  20  miles. 

The  divergence  of  the  policy  of  Western  Australia  from  Uwl 
pursued  by  the  other  colonies  was  caused  by  the  inability  of  tilt 
Government  to  construct  lines  when  the  extension  of  the  railwaj 
was  urgently  required  in  the  interests  of  settlement.  Private  enl«r 
prise  was  therefore  encouraged  by  liberal  grants  of  land  to  under 
take  the  work  of  construction ;  but  the  changing  conditions  of  the 
colony  has  modified  the  State  policy,  and  on  the  Ist  January,  1897, 
the  Government  ac<iuired  the  Great  Southern  Railway,  243  miles  in 
length,  one  of  the  two  trunk  lines  in  private  hands.  This  railway, 
which  was  owne<l  by  the  West  Australian  Land  Company,  Limited, 
was  built  on  the  land-grant  system,  the  Sttite  concession  beings  12,00Q 
acres  for  every  mile  of  line  laid  down,  of  which  the  original  con- 
Hcssionaire  retained  2,000  acres.  The  total  price  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  milway,  with  all  the  interests  of  the  Company  and  the 
original  concessionaire,  was  £1,100,000,  of  which  £800,000  Ls  set  down 
as  the  capital  sum  on  which  the  milway  authorities  are  expected  to 
provide  interest,  exclusive  of  the  amount  invested  in  rolling  stock 
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Hie  other  trunk  line  is  the  Midland  Railway,  277  miles  in  lengtbe 
ovned  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of  Western  Australia^ 
limiied.  In  this  case  the  land  granted  by  the  State  was  also  12,000 
tens  per  mile  of  line.  In  1891  the  Grovemment  granted  some  slight 
Hoitaiioe  to  the  Company,  and  in  the  following  year  guaranteed 
£500,000  of  4  per  cent,  debentures,  the  security  being  a  first  charge 
ipon  the  railway  and  its  equipment,  and  2,400,000  acres  selected  land. 
At  Uiree  months'  notice,  the  State  may  foreclose  should  the  Company 
be  indebted  to  it  to  the  amount  of  £20,000. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  gauge  and  length  of  the  private 
nilwajs  of  Australasia  : — 


Line. 

Hew  South  Wales— 

Deoiliqnin-Moama 

Cockbum-Broken  Hill  

a^de.Ro»ehill    

l?rtfcrwick  Farm  

South  Australi*— 

Glenelg  Railway  Co.  *•  lines  : 

Hol&tstBay  

Victoria  Square 

Sidings,  loops,  &c 

Weetem  Austealia — 

Midland  :  Midland  Junctioo-Walkaway 
Junction    

Canning  Jarrah  Timber  Co. 'a  Railway  .. 

Jarrahcuile  Timber  Co. 's  Railway  

Waigemp  Railway    

QniiKlAlttp  Railway    

Karridale  Railway 

Torbay  Timber  Co.'s  Railway 

mania — 

Emu  Bay-Waratah 

Pimdaa-Zeehan  

JHew  Zealand — 

Wellington-Manawatu 

Kaitangata-Stirling    

Midland  Railway   


Gauge. 

Length. 

ft.  in. 

miles. 

5    3 

45 

3    6 

36 

4    8i 

<J 

4    Si 

1 

5    3 

7 

5    3 

7 

5    3 

6 

3    6 

277 

3    6 

20 

3    6 

27 

3    6 

14 

3    6 

12 

3    6 

8 

3    6 

33 

3    6 

48 

3    6 

7 

3    6 

84 

3    6 

4 

3    6 

79 

A  proviso  has  been  inserted  in  the  charters  of  the  companies  owning 
1^  piiTate  lines  in  New  South  Wales,  whereby  after  a  certain  date  the 
brarnment  can,  if  disposed,  acquire  the  lines  at  a  valuation.  Similar 
Mditiona  are  found  in  most  of  the  charters  granted  by  the  other  colonies 
niitting  the  construction  of  private  lines. 

In  the  construction  of  railways  during  the  last  working  year  the 
faiy  ol  Western  Australia  displayed  most  activity,  in  consequence 
f  the  urgent  need  of  laying  down  lines  to  the  goldfields.  Of  the  438 
Hm  thrown  open  to  traffic  in  Australasia  during  the  twelve  months, 
)1  miles  were  opened  in  Western  Australia,  1 39  being  built  by  the 
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Government  and  62  by  private  companies.  The  most  important 
addition  to  the  system  of  the  colony  was  the  line  from  Southern  Cross 
to  Kalgoorlie,  138  miles  in  length.  This  line  was  opened  to  traffic  as 
far  as  Boorabbin,  60  miles,  on  the  1st  July,  1896  ;  and  the  extension 
to  Kalgoorlie,  a  further  distance  of  78  miles,  was  thrown  open  on  the 
1st  January,  1897.  From  Kalgoorlie  the  railway  has  now  been  taken 
north  to  Menzies.  The  most  important  line  under  construction  at  the 
end  of  the  last  working  year  was  the  Cue  Railway,  connecting  Cue  with 
MuUewa,  a  distance  of  196  J  miles,  which  has  now  been  opened.  A 
further  extension  of  this  line  is  in  course  of  construction. 

In   New   South  Wales   the    108   miles  opened   during  the  twelve 
months  comprised  the  Jerilderie-Berrigan  line,   22   miles  in   length ; 
the  Parkes-Bogan  Gate  line,  23  miles ;  and  the  Narrabri-Moree  line, 
63  miles.      These  are  all  light  "pioneer"  lines,  capable  of   carrying 
ordinary  rolling  stock,  hauled  by  a  light  engine,  at  15  to  20  miles 
an  hour.     The  railways  of  this  class  have  averaged  only  J&2,019  per 
mile ;   and  it  is  intended  to   extend  them   to   other  districts   where 
the  country  is  level  and  the  expected  traffic  does  not  warrant  the  con- 
struction of  properly-equipped  lines.      The  only  other  colony  whose 
railway  mileage  was  considerably  increased  in  the  course  of  the  year 
ended  June,    1897,  was  Queensland,  where  116^  miles  were  opened  to 
traffic,  the  principal  lines  being  the  Charlevilfe-Wyandra,  61   miles; 
and  Iveragh-Gladstone,  26i  miles.      Two  short  lines — Colton-Pialba, 
16J  miles  ;  and  Hendon-Allora,  3i  miles — were  constructed  under  the 
Railway  Guarantee  Act  of  1895,  by  which  the  local  authority,  repre- 
senting the  ratepayers  of  a  district,  agrees  to  pay  up  to  one-half  of  the 
deficiency  in  working  expenses  and  interest  during  the  first  fourteen, 
years  after  opening,  collected  by  means  of  a  rate  not  exceeding  3d.  in. 
the  £  of  value  of  ratable  lands.    Should  the  operations  of  any  year  pro- 
vide a  surplus,  half  of  this  is  retained  by  the  Government,  and  the  other 
half  paid  to  the  local  authority,  for  distribution  amongst  the  ratepayers, 
in  return  for  the  payments  made  on  account  of  the  deficiency  in  previous 
years.     Where  the  line  has  been  payable  for  three  years,  the  Govern- 
ment may  cancel  the  agreement. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extension  of  the  railway  in  each  colony 
since  1861  : — 


Colony. 


1861.   I    1806. 


1871. 

1876. 

1881. 

1886. 

1891-2. 

laa^r. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    .. 
Western  Austraha. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand    


Australasia 


73 

143 

358 

554 

1,040 

1,941 

2,266 

114 

275 

276 

718 

1.247 

1,754 

2,903 

♦ 

50 

218 

298 

800 

1,433 

2,320 

56 

56 

133 

308 

845 

1,226 

1,823 

• 

• 

• 

38 

92 

202 

657 

• 

• 

45 

45 

168 

303 

425 

• 

• 

105 

718 

1,334 

1,810 

2,011 

243 

524 

1,135 

2,679 

5,526 

8,669 

12,405 

2,79^ 
3,129 
2,509 
1,889 
1,361 
475 
2;  185 

14,269 


*  RAilways  not  in  existence. 
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la  1883  a  junction  was  effected  between  the  New  South  Wales  and 
Yielorian  lines  at  the  river  Murray  ;  three  years  later  direct  communi- 
eitioQ  was  established  between  Victoria  and  South  Australia ;  and  in 
1888  the  last  mile  of  line  connecting  Sydney  with  the  northern  colony 
d  Queensland  was  completed,  thus  placing  the  four  capitals,  Brisbane, 
Bfdney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide,  in  direct  communication  with  each 
fltiwr.  A  few  years  ago  proposals  were  made  to  the  Government  of 
Wflrtem  Australia  to  construct  a  railway  upon  the  land-grant  system, 
eoonecting  the  eastern  districts  of  the  colony  with  South  Australia.  It 
ns  proposed  to  extend  the  lines  to  Eucla,  close  to  the  South  Australian 
kider,  and  when  that  colony  had  extended  its  railways  to  the  same 
point,  Perth  would  be  connected  with  all  the  capitals  of  the  Australian 
edonies.  In  June,  1897,  the  South  Australian  Railways  Commis- 
aooer,  in  a  report  to  the  (Jonmiissioner  of  Public  Works,  estimated  the 
cnfe  of  construction  and  equipment  of  a  line  to  the  Western  Australian 
bolder,  a  distance  of  553  miles,  at  £1,903,000.  When  the  railways  of 
tbe  two  colonics  shall  have  been  connected,  as  they  will  possibly  be  at 
10  fur  distant  date,  the  European  mails  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  landed 
it  Fremantle,  and  sent  overland  to  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

Hie  following  table  shows  the  length  of  Government  railways  in 
oooneof  construction  and  authorised  on  the  30th  June,  1897  : — 


Miles. 

New  South  Wales 95 

Victoria 9 

Qaeensland 87^ 

Western  Australia.....  432 


Mileo. 

Tasmania    35} 

New  Zealand 124 


Total 783 


Notwithstanding  the  energetic  expansion  of  the  railway  systems 
ttnnghoat  Australasia  since  1871,  there  is  ntill  room  for  considerable 
oteDsion.  In  the  colony  of  South  Australia  construction  is  entirely 
oonfined  to  the  south-eastern  comer  and  to  the  extension  of  the  Northern 
JJnt,  which  has  its  present  terminus  at  Oodnadatta,  686  miles  from 
Addaide.  It  is  proposed  to  eventually  extend  this  line  as  far  north  as 
Fbe  Creek,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Port  Darwin  line.  In  the 
tonne  d  the  year  1896  offers  were  made  on  behalf  of  various  syndi- 
Citei  for  the  construction  of  the  Transcontinental  railway,  with  the 
•eqairement  of  the  section  from  Palmerston  to  Pine  Creek ;  but  the 
6(weniment  were  not  prepared  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  accept- 
•noe  of  any  offer  based  on  the  land  grant  or  guarantee  system.  When 
tUi  railway  is  completed  direct  overland  communication  will  be  estab- 
Uied  between  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  continent  The 
hngtb  of  the  gap  between  the  terminus  at  Oodnadatta  and  that  at  Pine 
Ontk  18  1,140  miles  on  the  telegraph  route. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  railway  extensions  will  be  chiefly  confined  to 
perfecting  the  various  systems  already  constructed.  At  the  present  time 
ttreral  lines  of  what  is  termed  the  "pioneer"  class  are  in  course  of  con- 
Btnietion  in  level  pastoral  country.   These  are  of  a  light  and  cheap  kind 
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on  which  the  produoe  of  the  settlers  may  be  convejed  to  the  tmnk 
lines  at  a  reasonable  speed  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  oaniage  faj  nnd. 
In  Qntiensland,  with  its  vast  expanse  of  partly-settled  territory  and 
extensive  seaboard,  the  railways  are  being  constmcted  in  Mpanftt 
systems.  The  lines  commence  from  each  of  the  principal  ports  and 
run  inland,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  many  years  will  elapse  belon 
these  systems  will  become  branches  of  a  main  trunk-line  which,  in  aM 
likelihood,  will  be  the  BriBbane-Charleville  line  extended  as  far  m 
Normanton  at  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  In  this  colony  a  system 
been  introduced  by  which  railways  are  constructed  under  a 
given  by  the  local  authority  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  of  the 
Details  of  this  system  are  given  on  a  previous  pf^.  In  Victoria, 
mania,  and  New  Zealand  the  railways  are  well  developed  compared  witk 
size  of  territory,  and  any  future  extensions  will  hardly  be  on  so  lsv§s 
a  scale  as  in  the  other  colonies.  In  Western  Australia  great  aetirilf 
now  prevails  in  extending  the  lines  to  the  gold-fields,  and  also  in  tfai 
south-western  portion  of  the  colony  in  the  interests  of  permanent  setUs- 
ment. 

Control  of  State  Kailwayb. 

Tlie  colonics  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Queensland  have  found  it  expedient  to  place  the  management  awl 
maintiinance  of  railways  under  the  control  of  Commissioners.  Tictoris, 
in  1883,  was  the  first  colony  to  adopt  this  system  ;  four  years  later 
South  Australia  made  the  change,  while  New  South  Wales  and  Queens* 
land  followed  in  1888.  Each  of  these  colonies  appointed  three  officials 
as  Commissioners,  and  conferred  upon  them  large  executive  powers, 
amounting  to  almost  independent  control,  the  object  aimed  at  being  lo 
obtain  economical  management  of  the  lines  free  from  political  inier- 
ference.  Subsequently  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia 
reduced  the  number  of  Commissioners  to  one ;  but  in  New  South  Wak% 
where  the  administration  has  licen  most  successful,  no  dianges  in  the 
system  have  l)een  made.  The  control  of  tlie  New  Zealand  railways  wn^ 
also  handed  <»vor  to  a  body  of  tlire<!  Commissioners  in  1887  ;  but  at  tlM 
beginning  of  1895  the  Government  resumed  charge  of  the  linei^  a  gene* 
ral  manager  being  responsible  to  a  Minister  for  Kailwa}s. 

In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  an  additional  safeguard  in  mil- 
way  construction  prevaila  ^Vll  proposals  for  new  lines  are  sulnnitted 
to  a  committee  selected  from  Members  of  the  Houses  of  ParlianienC 
Those  conimitto<>5  take  evidence  regarding  the  suitability  of  the  roots 
propose<l,  the  probabh'  cost  of  construction,  the  financial  prospects  of  the 
lints  and  the  ;^i*adi's  to  l)e  adopted ;  and  thc^n^upon  advise  Parliament 
to  a<lopt  or  rt^jeitt  the  schemes  pn>p4>Be(l.  This  supervision  of  railway 
<levelopment  may  be  said  to  liave  btH*n  attendeil  with  success,  although 
linos  that  aro  not  likely  to  lie  conimonnallv  suoco&sful  have  been  recouk- 
mended  by  tlie  committee  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
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DivERsmr  or  Gauge. 

Unfortiinatelj  for  interoolonial  communication,  railway  const ructicn 
m  Anrtxmlia  has  proceeded  without  uniformity  of  gauge,  and  the  aceom- 
plkfanwnt  ai  this  work,  which  it  is  everywhere  admitted  must  l)e  secure<l, 
■■eopita  Bore  fonnidahle  to  contemplate  as  the  years  roll  on.     In  184G 
Mr.  Gladstone  advised  tliat  the  4-ft.  8|-in.  gauge  should  he  adopted  for 
•BjlineBOonBtmcted  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  two  years  later  this  gauge 
w  ado|ited  as  the  standard  by  the  Koyal  Commission  appointed  for  the 
of  detennining  a  uniform  gauge  for  England  and  Scotland. 
1850,  however,  the  Sydney  Kailroad  and  Tramway  Company  decided 
te  adopt  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge,  and  in  1852  an  Act  was  passed  which 
pnvided  that  all  railways  in  the  colony  should  be  laid  down  to  that 
gaoge.     But  in  1853  the  company  mentioned,  having  changed  their 
engineer,  altered  their  views  on  the  gauge  question,  and  applied  to  have 
the  i-ft.  8^-in.  gauge  substituted  for  the  5-ft.  3-in.,  succeeding  in  repeal- 
ing the  Act  and  in  passing  another  which  made  the  narrower  gauge 
imperative.     This  step  was  taken  without  the  concuri-ence  of  the  other 
cnloniee,  and  feeling  ran  very  high  in  Victoria  in  consequence,  as  two 
^  the  ndlway  companies  in  that  colony  had  already  given  large  orders 
ior  rolling-stock  on  the  5-ft  3-in.  gauge.     Until  the  lines  of  the  two 
ttknaea  met  on  the  boundary  no  discomfort  was,  of  course,  experienced ; 
Vtt  nioe  then  the  break  of  gauge,  with  the  consequent  change  of  trains, 
bi  besn  a  sonree  of  irritation  and  inconvenience.     The  South  Austra- 
lita  Government  adopted  at  the  outset  the  5-fL  3-in.  gauge  of  Victoria ; 
bat  finding  that  the  construction  of  lines  of  this  gauge  involved  a  heavier 
expense  than  they  were  prepared  to  face,  the  more  recent  lines  were 
kolt  on  a  gauge  of  3  ft.  6  in.      In  that  colony  there  are  514^  miles 
Udtothe  5-ft  3-in.  gauge,  and  1,229^  to  that  of  3-ft  6-in.,  which  is 
also  the  gauge  of  the  145  miles  of  raifway  in  the  Northern  Territory. 
Tlie  line  joining  Adelaide  with  the  Victorian  border,  as  well  as  sevenil 
of  the  other  trunk-lines,  has  been  constructed  on  the  wide  gauge,  so 
tbt  the  line  from  Melbourne  to  Adelaide  is  uniform.     The  private  line 
vliich  prolongs  Uie  South  Australian  system  into  New  South  Wales  as 
bras  Broken  Hill  is  on  the  3-ft.  6-iu.  gauga     All  the  Queensland  lines 
ire  built  on  the  gauge  of  3  ft  G  in.,  so  that  transhipment  is  neces.sary  on 
tbe  boandary  between  that  colony  and  New  South  Wales.     Tasmania, 
Vestem  Australia,   and   New   Zealand   have   adopted  the  3-ft   (>-in 
fMiga    The  first  line  laid  down  in  Tasmania  was  on  the  r»-ft.  .'5-in. 
pnge,  but  it  was  soon  altered  to  3  ft  G  in.     On  the  wcHt  coast  of  that 
^^i  an  experiment  is  being  made  in  tho  construction  of  a  2-ft.  gau;,'o 
liM,at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  a  lino  laid  down  to  the  Tasniauian  sland- 
*rf  gauge.     The  advisability  of  constructing  lines  of  this  class  is  also 
^*ing  considered  in  Victoria.     Tlie  total  length  of  line  in  Australasia 
toi  down  to  a  gauge  of  5  ft.  3  in.  is  3,688  miles  ;  there  are  2,643  miles 
<»ithe  4-ft  8J-in.  gauge,  and  7,938  miles  on  the  3-ft  6-in.  gaug(\ 
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As  far  back  as  Maj,  1889,  Mr.  Eddy  urged  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  to  take  action  with  the  object  of  securing  a  uniform  gauge 
for  the  colonies,  and  frequently  since  that  date  the  Railway  Commii- 
sioners  have  directed  attention  to  the  urgency  of  dealing  with  thk 
important  question  before  the  colonies  incur  greater  expenditure  ^in 
railway  construction*  They  have  suggested  that  the  settlement  of  the 
diihcult  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  standard  gauge  should  be  ap- 
[uroai*hed  from  the  standpoint  of  which  of  the  two  gauges,  4  ft.  8^  in. 
and  ^  ft.  3  in.,  can  be  adopted  at  the  least  cost  and  with  the  smallest 
auH^unt  of  inconvenience  to  the  country ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
railways  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  with  that  part  of  the  South 
Australian  lines  laid  to  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge,  as  well  as  the  line  to  Cock- 
burn,  and  all  the  lines  in  Queensland  south  of  Brisbane  leading  to  New 
Si>uth  Wales,  shall  be  altered  to  the  standard,  the  cost  of  altering  the 
railways  and  the  rolling  stock  necessary  to  work  them  to  be  a  national 
olmrge. 

Comparison  of  Railway  Facilities. 

The  }>opulation  and  area  of  territory  per  mile  of  line  open  vaiy 
iHiUHidorably  in  the  different  colonies.  In  comparison  with  population, 
Wt«Htt'rn  Australia,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland — the  meet 
i'xt4«UHivo  iK>lonies — have  the  greatest  mileage;  but  in  proportion  to 
the  ari'a  of  territory,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania  take  the 
U^^d.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  relation  of  the  railway  mileage 
to  |K)pulation  and  to  the  area  of  each  colony  for  the  year  189&-7  : — 


Colony. 

Per  mile  of  line  open. 

Population. 

Amv. 

New  South  Wales 

No. 
477 
374 
192 
189 
116 
350 
328 

sq.  miles. 
114 

Victoria   

28 

UiUH^iitland 

267 

8<nith  Australia*    

W witcrn  Aufltralia 

478 
717 

TiMiuaiiia 

Nuw  ZvalAiid    . 

55 
48 

AuRtralaaia 

305 

216 

*  Including  Northern  Territory. 


lu  th(^  following  table  are  given  the  average  population  and  area  of 
UtiUory  |H*)r  uiile  of  line  oi>en  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
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Of  oonne  a  comparison  can  only  be  made  fairly  between  Australasia 
other  young  countries  in  proof^ss  of  development : — 


Coautriei. 


Lcnfrth 

of 
Railwaj. 


Per  Mile  of  Line  Open. 


Poptilation. 


Area. 


United  EliDgdom  

Fratioe 

CUsnnany 

Aastria-HoDgary  

Belffimn  

Newerlanda    

Switxerlamd 

Sweden    

Norway   

Ronia  (exclusive  of  Finland  J 

Spain    

Italy 

India  (inclusive  of  Native  States) 

Canada 

Cape  Colony   

Argentine  Kepublic  

Braal   

ChiU 

United  States  of  America    


Australasia 


miles. 

21,277 

25,121 

27,392 

18,983 

2,857 

1,862 

2,233 

6,058 

1,071 

21,948 

7.301 

9,579 

20,114 

10,270 

2,507 

8,832 

8,086 

1.782 

182,600 

14,269 


No. 

1,855 

1,533 

1,908 

2,179 

2,244 

2,610 

1,314 

812 

1,86S 

4,291 

2,495 

3,266 

14,280 

312 

727 

447 

2,020 

1,663 

394 

305 


sq.  miles 
6 
8 
8 
13 
4 

29 
116 

86 

27 

11 

78 
212 
110 
201 
397 
165 

16 

216 


Cost  op  Construction. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1 896-7,  the  cost  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  State  railways  completed  and  open  to  traffic  in  Australasia 
WBB,  in  round  fibres,  £130,000,000,  or  nearly  5S  per  cent  of  the  public 
Mito  of  the  colonies,  after  deducting  sinking  funds.     To  what  extent 
the  provinces  have  contributed  to  this  expenditure  will  be  apparent 
from  the  table  given  below,  showing  the  total  cost  and  the  average  per 
■lie.     A  comparison  of  the  mileage  embodied  in  the  table,  with  the 
figores  given  on  previous  pages,  will  disclose  certain  differonees.     In  the 
erne  of  Victoiia,  the  tramway  from  Dookie  to  Katamatite,  17  miles, 
Ws  been  excluded  from  the  expenditure  of  that  colony,  and  the  total 
■ileage  correspondingly  reiluced  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Queensland,  the 
line  from  Charleville  to  Wyandra,  61  nnles  in  length,  was  not  officially 
opened  until  the  Ist  July,  1J*^97,  and  thert»forc  will  not  appear  in  the 
•wonnts  until  next  year.     For  Western  Australia,  the  total  cost  of 
cwtttruction  and  equipment  is  given  of  the  average  mileage  open   to 
WBc  during  the  working  year,  as  the  accounts  are  thus  pn'sented  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Minister  for  Railways.     Consecjuently,  the 
■nwont  shown  only  includes  si'ven-twelfths  of  the  i>rice  paiil  by  the 
GoTemment  of  that  colony  for  the  Great  Southern  Railway,  which  was 
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■  'i  which    hav«'   Ixtti    const nicti-d    most 
V'j^ti'.'ilia,   wJH-n*   tlir  :ivrra;;r   «'i.>t    j  cr 
.-   .  ■iiip.inMl  with   an   avfinu'r  nf   i,*l»,»>17 
in    that   colnuv  thfn-   \in\o  \u'vii   irw 
:•..!  with,  and  the  lini  s  lai«l  dnwn  ha\t' 
N    I  >«»iit]i  Wairs,  tho  avcrai:«'  i-o^^t.  i:ivrn  a> 
rt-^lm'i'd   lat»*ly,    in   consripn-iu-**   of    the 
.    'r  '    lin»*s.   liuilt.    for   a!i   «"\iMnditun'   vi 
■    .  %•  d  hy  thf  ^Minister  fur  ]*ul>lir  WurlvN  to 
%     \  dav  laUmr,  as  th»*  KaiN\av  < '(>n>lnHti«»n 
^   .     \:'..il   nnfi>rtunat«'  <"\|M'rii  in-r  in  n-^^jinl   i»» 
•■i.-:s,   and   cxjM'nsivo    litii^ntion    in    r«-<i>tinL' 
.  .1    :iu'  avirair**   O'St   has  lnj-n    rfduc'd    from 
.    '  ^J\.      At  that  date   it  w.us  d«ii«hd  t«»  uj>plv 
•  '.hi'  otnMniriiun  nf  railwavs  in  tin*  r«»Iiinv. 
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,*    .  unh'ss  thi'V  h:i\('  hern  ahsoluidv  ni'rt";>arv. 
i,,  U'fn  di>jii'nsitl  with  ;  and   oidy  a   skflit.^i: 
^    .-.d   wat'T   sn|i|'h"»s    has    Ihmh    jn*«»vi4lrd.      A-^ 
•  ;r.illi<'  isd<-vili»|Mil.  it  i<  ininulrd  in  !ai>i-  tl.f>. 
.  *   .'.'.nl  I't  «*tVn'iini-y.      In  (^lin-rnsland  ciniviriu-:iini 
x.v;i'  i'asr>,    uiidt  r   a   iriiaranlc'i-   from    tin'    loral^ 


•  %  :■  !.>  institute  a  rmiinarisun  i  «-tw»i'n  th«'  <i»*»t  o 
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.•   ...ivio>t  txiM-nM'  in  coiinn-tii  n  with  tht-  l-nilihn:^:^ 
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of  railways,  in  the  colonies  this  item  of  expenditure  is  not  of  leading 
importance.  The  cost  per  mile  in  certain  sparsely-settled  countries  is 
as  follows  :■ — 

Canada £11,622 

Cape  Colony    9,093 

United  States * 12,889 

Argentina 10,632 

Mexico 9,417 

ChiU 6,358 

Brazil    8,104 

while  for  Australasia  it  is  £9,617. 


Revenue  and  Working  Expenses. 

The  avowed  object  of  State  railway  construction  in  Australasia  has 

to  promote  settlement,  apart  from  considerations  of  the  profitable 

woiidng  of  the  lines ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  principle  has  been  kept  in 

view  that  in  the  main  the  railways  should  be  self-supporting,  and  some 

ol  the  colonies  have,  with  more  or  less  success,  handed  them  over  to 

Commissioners  to  be  worked  according  to  commercial  principles,  free 

from  political  interference.     With  the  exception  of  South  Australia,  so 

far  as  the  Palmerston-Pine  Creek  line,  in  the  Northern  Territory,  is 

eonoemed,  in  all  the  colonies  the  revenue  derived  from  the  railway 

traffic  exceeds  the  working  expenses;  but  only  Western  Australia  derives 

a  profit  from  the  working  of  the  lines.     Even  in  New  South  Wales, 

where  the  Commissioners   have  achieved  most  commendable  results 

4nring  the  term  of  their  administration,  and  claim  to  have  at  last  made 

the  lines  self-supporting,  there  is  still  a  deficiency  when  it  is  borne  in 

vmd  that  the  average  price  received  for  the  loans  of  the  colony  is 

Wt  £96*28  per  £100  of  stock,  and  the  interest  payable  is  calculated 

Meordingly.     The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  the 

hit  two  working  years  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  showing 

fte  earnings  and  working  expenses : — 


Working  year,  1895-6. 

Working  yc«r.  1896-7. 

Cokmy. 

Groes 
Earnings. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net 
Earnings. 

Gross 
Earnings. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net 
Earnings. 

Jwaooth  Wales 

5*»k 

£ 

2,820,417 

2,401,392 

1,085,494 

086,600 

16,105 

529,616 

149,642 

1,183,041 

£ 

1,551,888 

1,546,475 

644,862 

583,022 

15,289 

263,705 

120,351 

751,368 

£ 

1,268,529 

854,917 

441,132 

403,478 

(-)      184 

265,911 

29,291 

431,673 

£ 

3,014,742 

2,615,935 

1,179,273 

1,025,036 

17,908 

915.483 

162,932 

1,286,158 

£ 

1,601,218 

1,563,805 

684,146 

614,254 

18,966 

677,655 

122.171 

789,064 

£ 
1,413,524 
1,052,130 

^••Hiiiid 

495,127 

gftAnrtnlU   

5**«n  Territory 

JjJjnjAurtimlia  .... 

410,781 

(-)  1.058 

387,828 

40,761 

"wfcywdt  .'...'.'..'. 

497,104 

^^utrtliaui 

9,171,207 

5,476,460 

3,694,747 

10,217,466 

6,971.268 

4,246,197 

*  Tean  ended  Sift  December,  1896  and  1896.  t  Years  ended  Slst  March,  1896  and  1897. 

(— )  Denotes  deficiency  in  amount  available  to  meet  working  expenwf . 


l8o  RAILWAT8. 

In  the  first  of  the  years  shown  in  the  table  there  was  a  severe  drought 
in  the  four  great  colonies  of  Australia,  causing  a  heavy  fall  in  tiie 
earnings  from  traffic  in  wool  and  agricultural  proiluce.  As  oompaved 
with  the  year  1894-5,  the  net  revenue  was  thereby  lessened  in  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland ;  but  in  South  Australia  the 
loss  mentioned  was  more  than  ^counterbalanced  by  an  expansion  in 
other  traffic.  In  the  other  three  colonies  the  financial  results  were 
improved — to  a  remarkable  extent,  indeed,  in  "Western.  Australia  ;  and 
a  glance  at  the  figures  given  in  the  table  will  show  that  during  the 
following  year  1896-7  all  the  colonies  participated  in  the  gpnenl 
improvement  in  the  traffic  returns — always  excepting,  of  course,  the  line 
in  the  Northern  Territory. 

Dealing  first  with  New  South  Wales,  the  reduction  in  the  gross 
earnings  during  the  twelve  months  ended  June,  1896,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  amounted  to  £57,787 — due,  as  before  explained,  to  a 
decrease  in  the  traffic  in  pastoral  and  agricultural  produce,  in  consequence 
of  the  drought,,  and  also,  it  may  be  said,  to  tlie  strike  of  coal-miners  at 
Newcastle,  which  lasted  nearly  three  months.     The  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  the  gross  earnings  would  have  been  greater  than  the  snm 
stated  had  it  not  been  for  an  expansion  in  the  coaching  traffic  to  ihe 
extent  of  J&20,069.     Floods  in  the  Bourke  district  led  to  a  considerable 
expenditure  oa  repairs ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the  liberal  expenditure 
during  previous  years  and  the  lower  prices  of  materials  enabled  a  large 
reduction  to  be  effected  in  the  permanent  way  expenses,  and  the  working 
expenditure  was,  therefore,  reduced  by  £15,701,  leaving  the  net  revenae 
£42,086  less  than  in  1894-5.     This,  however,  was  but  a  tempomy 
check,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Commissioners  obtained  the  het/k 
results  which  have  yet  attended  their  successful  administration  of  tfe 
lines  of  the  colony.     The  gross  earnings  amounted  to  £3,014,742,  being 
an  increase  on  those  of  the  previous  year  of  £194,325,  to  which  both 
coacliing  and  goods  traffic  contributed ;  and  after  providing  for  an. 
increased  working  expenditure,  chiefly  caused  by  debiting  this  aceoon.'fc 
with   a  greater  amount  of  new  stock,  and   effecting  more  extenai'v^ 
repairs,  the  net  earnings  were  left  at  £1,413,524,  being  much  in  excess 
of  any  sum  before  received.     In  connection  with  the  New  South  Wale* 
lines,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  that  it  will  soon  be  neoessai"y 
to  expend  a  considerable  sum  in  enlarging  the  workshops  and  in  pro- 
viding the  necessary  machinery  for  the  repair  of  the  large  locomotives 
now  in  use. 

In  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria  the  drought  told  severely  oo 
the  railway  returns  for  the  year  1895-6.     The  gross  earnings  were  tb« 
suiallest  since  1885-6  ;  the  net  earnings  were  the  lowest  since  1885; 
the  deficiency  in  providing  interest  on  the  capital  expenditure  was  the 
greatest  known.     At  the  end  of  this  ye.ar  a  change  was  made  in  tb© 
management  of  the  lines ;  there  wjls  a  better  season  in   1896-7,  and 
goods  traffic  increc^sed;  the  revenue  from  passenger  traffic  was  augmented 
by   £54,733;  and  the   total  earnings   amounted   to  £2,615,935,  as 
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compared  with  £2,401,392  in  the  previous  year.     Although  conoessioiis 

tmounting  to  £35,000  were  made  to  the  employees,  azid  extensive  main- 

teoanoe  works  and  renewals  were  carried  out,  the  working  expenses 

allowed  an  increase  of  only  £17,330,  the  net  earnings — ^£1,052,130 — 

being  only  exceeded  during  the  last  eight  years  in  1892-3  and  1893-4 

Unlike  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  Queensland  had  an  expansion 

in  passenger  and  in  other  goods  traffic  sufficiently  great  to  more  than 

CQanteract  the  loss  on  account  of  the  bad  season  in  1895-6,  the  gross 

earnings  being  larger  than  those  of  the   previous  year  by  £59,982, 

which,  however,  was  all  swallowed  up  by  increased  working  expenses — 

pvtly  in  repairing  considerable  damage  caused  by  floods — and  the  net 

earnings  were  £2,407  less  than  in  1894-5.     This  fall  was  more  apparent 

tian  real,  as,  bnt  for  a  change  in  the  system  of  paying  the  wages  of  the 

onployes,  the  net  revenue  would  have  shown  an  increase.     During  the 

twelve  months  ended  June,  1897,  the  lines  of  Queensland,  with  abetter 

avaon,  earned  the  largest  amount  of  gross  and  net  revenue  so  far 

obtained,  passenger  traffic  showing  an  increase  as  well  as  the'  traffic  in 

^Dol  and  agriculturai  produce. 

Soath  Australia  was  more  fortunate  in  1895-6  than  the  other  colo- 

Hn  affected  by  the  drought,  as  an  increase  in  the  traffic  in  other  goods 

OQDpensated  for  the  loss  on  account  of  the  diminished  quantities  of 

'^'ool  and  agricultural  produce  carried,  and  a  greater  passenger  traffic 

laanhed  in  an  addition  of  £1 2,296  to  the  net  revenue  obtained  in  1894—5. 

In  the  following  year  the  harvest  was  a  failure,  an  adverse  season  \yeing 

•gun  experienced  in  the  colony ;  but  a  great  increase  in  the  Barrier 

traffic  and  in  coaching  raised  the  gross  earnings  by  £38,535.     Of  this 

•am,  however,  £31,232  was  absorbed  by  incre.ased  working  expenses. 

TioB,  it  is  stated,  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  necessity  for  recouping 

capital  account  for  expenditure  which  ought  to  have  been  debited  to 

^working  expenses  at  an  earlier  date.       In  connection  with  the  Palmer- 

aton-Pine  Creek  line,  in  the  Northern  Territory,  the  feature  of  the 

'Working  during  the  last  two  years  was  the  failure  of  the  revenue  to 

defray  working  expenses.  This  was  not  due  to  a  falling-off  in  the  traffic, 

ior  the  earnings  increased  in  both  years,  but  to  the  heavy  expenditure 

siBoessitated,  first,    by    the   ravages  of  the  teredo    to    the    jetty   at 

Ahnerston,  and,  second,  by   the  terrific  cyclone  which  struck   Port 

Darwin  in  the  early  part  of  1897. 

T!h»  rush  to  the  gold-fields  of  Western  Australia  has  brought  an 
cnormoos  amount  of  traffic  to  the  railways  of  that  colony,  and  the  lines 
*t  present  stand  in  a  position  which  it  is  impossible  for  those  of  any 
ytber  province  to  attain  except  under  •similar  circumstances,  the  eam- 
^^  after  defraying  working  expenses,  being  sufficient  to  yield  a 
''toffn  on  invested  capital  of  11*48  per  cent,  in  1895-6  and  9  04  per 
*«it  in  1896-7.  In  great  contrast  to  these  lines  are  those  of  Tasmania, 
^Kch,  although  showing  improved  earnings  and  a  smaller  proportion 
^Working  expenses,  only  returned  1*15  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expen- 
diture in  1896,  and   this,    too,   the  highest   return   so   far  obtained. 
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During  the  last  two  years  the  lines  of  New  Zealand  have  shown  a 
substantial  development  both  in  goods  and  in  passenger  traffic,  and 
the  proportion  of  working  expenses  has  been  reduced.  For  the  year 
nded  31st  March,  1897,  the  net  earnings  were  the  highest  obtained 
during  the  last  eight  years. 

The  proportion  of  gross  earnings  absorbed  by  working  expenses  daring 
each  of  the  last  five  years  will  be  found  below  : — 


Colony. 


Percentage  of  OroM  Earnings  absorbed 
by  Working  Expenses. 


1802-8. 


1883-4. 


18M-6. 


1886-6. 


1806-7. 


New  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria    

QueenBland  

Soath  Australia 

Northern  Territory 
Western  Australia .. 

Tasmaniaf   

NewlZealand^ 

AuBtralasia 


59*39 

56-58 

54*46 

63-23 

59-99 

59-78 

62-47 

62-61 

56-75 

63-56 

56-98 

59-26 

74-90 

70-42 

77-96 

8610* 

73-96 

61-50 

91-32 

89-73 

85-02 

61-97 

62-70 

63-62 

62-51 

59-96 

58-67 

65-02 
64*40 
59*36 
59-10 
101-22 
49-79 
80-42 
63-51 

59-71 


53-11 
59-78 
58-01 
59-92 
105-91 
63-09 
74-M 
61-35 

5S-44 


*Half -year  ended  June,  189S.       f  Years  ended  Slst  December,  1882-4S. 

Slst  March,  1893-7. 


X  Years  ended 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  percentage  of  workio.g 
expenses  for  Australasia  as  a  whole  has  declined  from  62-51  to  58* -^4 
in  the  course  of  the  five  years.  In  Western  Australia  the  decreetse 
amounted  to  26-72  per  cent.  ;  in  Tasmania,  to  17*89  per  cent. ;  and  in 
New  South  Wales,  to  10*57  per  cent  In  New  Zealand  the  improvement 
during  the  quinqennium  was  at  the  rate  of  only  1  per  cent,  while  in 
Victoria  it  was  5-46  per  cent  ;.in  Queensland,  7-14  per  cent.  ;  and  in 
South  Australia,  5-73  per  cent.  Comparing  the  first  with  the  last  yc*' 
given,  the  line  in  the  Northern  Territory  actually  showed  an  incre»« 
in  working  expenditure  at  the  rate  of  41*40  per  cent.  At  the  prese^J* 
time  the  proportion  of  gross  earnings  absorbed  by  working  expenses  ^ 
smallest  in  New  South  Wales,  and,  setting  aside  the  Palmerston-Pi^* 
Creek  railway,  highest  in  Tasmania. 
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ISTKREfft   RETURNED   ON   CAPITAL. 

In  establishing  the  financial  rosults  of  the  working  of  th(*  lines,  it  is 

tbe  practice  of  the  railway  authorities  to  compare  the  not  n*tuniH  with 

tli«  nominal  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  railway  Iouiik  or  on  the 

|titablic  debt  of  the  colonies.     An  accurate  comparison,  of  course,   is 

aiSbrded  by  taking  the  average  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  actual 

price  yielde<l  to  the  State  by  outstanding  loans.     TliiH  information  is 

noC  obtainable  fur  New  Zealand  ;  but  for  the  other  colonies  it  is  to  be 

an«ler8tood  that  the  figures  in  the  Hec*(md  column  of  the  following  table, 

^bowing  the  interest  on  outstanding  hMins,   represent  the  actual  rate 

pttjable  by  the  State  when  the  pri«»j*  at  which  the  stocks  wen»  sold  are 

taken  into  consideration.     On  this  liasis,  the  only  c<»Iony  wh<tm*  lines 

pay  their  way  is  Western  Australia,  where  the  activity  in  gold-mining 

baa  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of  5*43  per  cent,  on  the  railway  lines  of  the 

colony  after  defraying  the  actual  interest  charge  on  the  capital  ezpendi- 

intT.     Even  in  N(»w  South  Wales,  where  the  Conmnssiimers   have 

saikOQiiced  a  profit  after  paying  interest  on  the  invested  ca|)ital,  there 

i»  still  a  deficiency  of  0*07  per  cent,  but  it  may  be  exi)ected  that  this 

vill  be  extinguished  at  an  early  date : — 


Cokwjr. 


Interait  returned 
onCApitaL 


Actual  rate  of 

Int«re«t  pa>*able  on 

outntanidlng 

Loans. 


Avvrafp;  Low. 


percent. 

Kew  Sooth  Wales 3*78 

Victoria   274 

Queensland 2*86 

So«th  Austrmlia 3*26 

Kortbem  Territory   ...  (— )  0*08 

Western  Aostrslia 9*04 

Tsmaiiia 1*15 

Kew  Zealand 319 

AtutrmUsia 3*27 


percent. 
3*85 
4-00 
4-09 
419 
304 
3*61 
3*87 
3-92 


3*96 


per  cent. 
O-OT 
1*26 
1-23 
0-93 

A-ir* 

•5*43 
2*72 
0*73 

0*69 


*  Avtnir*  irain. 

The  rate  of  return  on  capital  which  is  shown  in  the  fon»;;oing  table 
^ueuU  tho  interest  on  the  gross  crmt  of  the  lint^  In  soni<*  cases  the 
^Ottinsl  amount  of  outstanding  debentures  is  less  than  the  actual 
*>pniditare  on  crmstniction  and  (H|uipment,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some 
«uis  have  lieen  redeemed  ;  but  as  the  Knlemptitin  has  been  etri>i*te«l  by 
^(iiii  of  fresh  loans  charged  to  general  sen'ices,  or  by  payments  from 
^  fnieral  revenue,  and  not  out  of  railway  earnings,  no  allowance  on 
lUi  seconnt  can  reasonably  be  made. 


( 
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The  table  given  below  shows  the  rate  of  interest  returned  < 
capital  expenditure  for  each  of  the  last  five  years,  with  the  defi 
in  meeting  the  actual  rate  of  interest  payable  on  outstanding 
In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  only  the  nominal  loss  is  shown ;  the 
loss  was  somewhat  higher  : — 


Colony. 

180S-S. 

1898-4. 

18M-6. 

1885-4S. 

1 

Percent. 

Per  cent 

Percent. 

Percent. 

F 

Inteubt  retitrned  ok  Capital  Expexditurb. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    

Queensland  

Soath  Aostralia  .... 
Northern  Territory 
Western  Australia . 

Tasmania*    

New  Zealand  


3*48 

3-46 

3-60 

3*44 

2-87 

2-89 

2*74 

2-24 

2-37 

218 

2-68 

2-63 

3-07 

8-54 

312 

3-21 

0-34 

0-42 

0-28 

(-)0-02 

tO-79 

312 

5*44 

11-48 

0-43 

0-44 

0-61 

0-83 

3-05 

2*88 

2-73 

2*80 

(- 


Net  Loss  in  Working  Lines. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    

Queensland  

■South  Australia  .... 
Northern  Territory 
Western  Australia . 

Tasmania*    

New  Zealand  


0-48 

0-51 

0-35 

115 

115 

1-28 

1-81 

1-99 

1*49 

1-21 

0-73 

1-20 

3-80 

3-52 

3(54 

+3-37 

0-99 

51-46 

3-66 

3-67 

3-35 

1-37 

• 

1*54 

1-37 

0-46 
184 
1-46 
1-01 
3-96 

57 -oe 

3-05 
M4 


•  Years  1S02  to  1880. 


t  Six  months  ended  June,  1893. 


:  Net  profit 


In  1881  the, New  South  Wales  railways  yielded  5*31  per  c€ 
higher  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  cost  than  was  ever  reached 
or  since.  In  the  same  year  the  A'^ictorian  lines  yielded  a  return  < 
per  cent.,  which  is  the  highest  on  record  in  that  colony,  with  the 
tkm  of  4*18  in  the  year  1886.  The  decline  in  the  net  profits  was  ! 
dae  to  the  extension  of  the  lines  in  sparsely-populated  district 
with  the  adoption  of  a  more  prudent  policy  in  the  matter  of  constr 
largely  dictated  by  the  severe  financial  pressure  to  which  the  c 
were  subjected,  and  with  more  careful  working,  the  returns,  as  ^ 
evident  from  the  foregoing  table,  are  again  showing  improvemeoit 


AVERAGE  BETURSfS  PER  MILE. 
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Earkikgs  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 

He  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  aTerage  mile 
ioiked  during  the  last  two  years  were  as  follow  : — 


Ookmj. 

Gross  Earnings. 

Expenditure. 

Ket  EaniiufjB. 

1805-«. 

1886-7. 

1895-«. 

1896-7. 

180fr-6. 

1896-7. 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria 

£ 
1,114 
769 
455 
673 
104 
913 
350 
692 

£ 

1,171 
837 
486 
695 
123 

1,103 
381 
638 

£ 

613 

496 

270 

339 

106 

465 

281 

376 

£ 

622 

500 

282 

356 

130 

696 

286 

391 

£ 

501 

273 

185 

234 

458 

69 

216 

£ 

549 

337 

Queensland    

204 

SoQth  Australia   ... 
Korthem  Territory 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania** 

239 

(-)7 

407 

95 

New  Zealand    

247 

Australasia... 

710 

770 

424 

450 

286 

320 

*  1S95  and  1896. 

For  tiie  whole  of  Australasia  the  gross  earnings  per  average  mile 
iwked  during  1896-7  were  .£60  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
the  working  expenses  were  increased  by  £26,  lea^'ing  the  net  earnings 
It  £320  in  1896-7,  as  compared  with  £286  for  1895-6.  In  the  two 
pRYioQS  years  the  net  earnings  stood  at  £293  per  mile.  Below  will  be 
^OQad  a  table  giving  the  returns  per  train  mile.  In  all  the  colonies, 
wkk  the  exception  of  the  Northern  Territory,  there  was  an  increase  in 
^  train  milei^e  run  during  1896-7.  The  increase  in  Western 
AiBtnlia  was  nearly  a  million  miles  : — 


Colony. 


Gro68  Earnings. 


1806-6. 


1S96-7. 


BzpeDdttim. 


1896-6. 


1896-7. 


NetEamingi. 


1895-6. 


1896-7. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Vktoria 

QneenslaDd    

Sooth  Australia  . . . 
Northern  Territory 
Western  Australia . 

Tasmania* 

New  Zealand 

Aastralasia    .. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

87-69 

88-99 

48-25 

47-27 

39-44 

6411 

68-03 

41-29 

40-67 

22-82 

54-91 

57-30 

32-59 

33-24 

22-32 

68-57 

68-95 

40-53 

40-12 

28-04 

114-28 

137-28 

115-67 

145-38 

(-)l-39 

82-44 

86-59 

41-05 

54-64 

41-39 

49-36 

52-85 

39-69 

39-63 

9-67 

85-85 

90-64 

54  53 

55-55 

31  -32 

7213 

75-01 

43-07 

43-84 

29-06 

d. 
41-72 
27-36 
24  06 
26-83 
(-)8  10 
31-95 
13-22 
34-99 

31  17 


•  1895  and  1896. 
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\n  HiiiM*  ot  tail  jotfatM  t^  railways  pass  through  heavy  and  monn- 

::uu«>a&^   >>ua«jrv«  :ztTm^nitg  sleep  gradients.     This  is  particularly  the 

.*:wtt  -u  N««  :^««tstl  Wsii»..  where  the  lines  are  most  exceptional  in  their 

.uAOb^v^NT,  tik%uiiC:  Mta<UDtstracted  with  an  unusual  proportion  of  steep 

^rmajwifttris.  av  "vucat  b«tn^  oq  the  trunk-lines,  and  so  situated  that  the 

%Ih^4C     i    tttf  :xiiific  ^ttft  to  pass  over  them.     In  the  Southern  system 

u^     u«  ^  ',  Mttitt  stMC^MS  an  altitude  of  2,659  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 

v    a«  ''^^.^CMCi^  4fi  (be  Clarence  station,  Blue  Mountains,  a  height  of 

\  .N.N>  '^jiM   3^  jcCttUMd :  while  on  the  Northern  line  the  highest  point, 

««.  ^  r  *   :^«k.  'xi^  ^^ttto^fti^  at  Ben  Lomond.     In  no  other  colony  of  the  group 

.c     ti«    UM«»^  JiAitttix  such  an  altitude.     In  Queensland  the  maximum 

A.<a4  ^  -V)^  »^ :  in  Victoria,  2,452  feet ;  in  South  Australia,  2,024 

«JM.      ii  ^c^ctntfc  Australia,  1,522  feet ;   and  in  New  Zealand,  1,252 

^««»      vu  ui^  vvloiiiiiM  where  heavy  gradients  prevail  the  working  ex- 

%4AcUcu4r¥  tMO^ft  necessarily  be  heavier  than  in  the  colonies  where  the 

MAi<i*k^v  sXMOii^im^iiiNi  is  more  level. 


VtxvcciAL  Results  of  Foreign  Railways. 

tlw  uu^id^wi  Ott  capital  cost,  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  the 
^iv«^  Tv^^MiiM^  «ibml  the  returns  per  train  mile  for  the  railways  of  some 
>.^  '.4W  iKtuct^  countries  of  the  world  are  given  below.  The  figures  for 
.4W  vV^aiirteM^  ^her  than  Australasia  refer  either  to  the  year  1896  or 


vVoutiCji. 


OH>italCoat. 


1V>UL 


Per  Mile 
Open. 


Return 

Per 

Cent 


Working 

Expenses : 

rtupor- 

tion 
to  OrosB 
Revenue. 


Per  Train  Mile. 


Gross 
Revenue. 


Working 
Expenso. 


Mel 

RercmMi 


tt«>,MO«000 
9^043,000 

(11^422,956 
t.»t.  5^4,487 
1S(7.4<I2.062 

21,193,417 

129.570,706 


'     £ 

p.  cent 

per  cent 

d. 

d. 

48,384 

3-88 

66-0 

61-2 

841 

27,640 

8-73 

62-9 

66-8 

86-2 

20,409      4-98 

61-0 

78-6 

44*3 

29.55(5 

4-22 

66-2 

66-4 

831 

12,331 

310 

70-6 

60-3 

48-8 

11,522 

1-72 

09-3 

56-8 

89-9 

9,407 

1018 

47  1 

980 

46*2 

9,617 

3-27 

68-4 

75-0 

43-8 

d. 
27-1 

ao<6 

29-8 
28-3 
S0*5 
16-9 
61-8 

81 -S 


IV^  li^uifVA  i^ivtku  above  for  the  Cape  Colony  are  for  State  lines  only 
V4<«v  ^V  K'^ui^  v^i  the  invested  capital  is  exclusive  of  the  Orange 
N^*.v  \  \^<Mfv  s"l  th*^  profits. 


OOACHING   AND   GoODS   TRAFFIC. 

IV  iksK^'Xk^  laUe  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  th 

>!^x*.  v4    %iw   v*iH0U5i   colonies   during   the   years    1881,    1891-2, 

v4\^   '      ^V  %^  W  seen  that  during  the  last  few  years  the  number  o! 
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joomeyB  on  the  Victorian  lines  has  fallen  off  enormously,  although  the 
traffic  has  again  taken  an  upward  movement.  Nearly  all  the  colonies, 
howerer,  experienced  the  effects  of  the  diminished  spending  power  of  the 
people ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  recovery  has  taken  place.  The 
niunber  of  passenger  journeys  in  Tasmania  in  1896  was  still  very  small 
eompared  with  the  1891  returns : — 


Colony. 

Pasaengen  carried. 

1881. 

1891-2. 

1896-7. 

New  Soath  Wales 

6,907,312 

18,973,070 

247,284 

3,032,714 

No  lines 

67,144 

102,495 

2,911,477 

19,918,916 

69,546,921 

2,370,219 

5,749,028 

4,541 

508,304 

725,724 

3,555,764 

22.672.924 

Victoria  

42,263.638 

QnflwiMftnd* 

2.633.556 

Sonth  Australia 

5,799,928 

3,080 

3,607,486 

542.825 

Xorthem  Territory   

Western  Australia 

Tasmania. 

KewZealand  

4,482,456 

*  Exclusive  of  Journeys  of  season  ticket-holders. 

Tbe  amount  of  goods  tonnage  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table.     In 

tLe  period  from  1881  to  1891  there  was  an  increase  of  about  156  per 

taxLy  varjring  from  71  per  cent,  in  South  Australia  to  377  per  cent 

in  Queensland.     Since  the  latter  year  the  tonnage  has  increased  by  not 

ijoite  7  per  cent.  ;  but  Victoria  is  the  only  colony  where  the  goods 

traffic  was  smaller  in   1896-7   than  in    1891-2.       The   figures    are 

appended : — 


Ck>lony. 

1881. 

1891-2. 

1896-7. 

New  South  Wales  

tons. 

2,033,850 

1,249,049 

161,009 

646,625 

No  lines. 

tons. 

4,296,713 

3,431,578 

768,527 

1,106,839 

2,633 

94,476 

161,141 

2,122,987 

tons. 
4,567,041 

Victoria    

2.383.445 

Qaeensland 

1.243.603 

South  Australia 

1.146.293 

Northern  Territory  

3.150 

Western  Australia 

27,816 

44,396 

523,099 

858.748 

Tismania 

Kew  Zealand 

229,707 
2,368,927 

Australasia 

4,685,844 

11,984,894 

12,800,914 

.  ^  percentage  of  receipts  from  coaching  traffic  to  the  total  receipts 
*  iomewhat  less  in  the  Australasian  colonies  than  in  the  United 
^^''gdoin,  where  for  the  year  1896  the  coaching  receipts  formed  45*9  per 
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cent,  of  the  total  obtained  from  goods  and  passenger  traffic     The  figi 
for  each  colony  are  given  below  : — 


Cokmy. 

Coaching  Tnfflc 

Goods  TimOe. 

« 
New  Soath  Wales 

percent. 
36-4 
50-8 
37-4 
30-3 
300 
41-0 
45-5 
381 

percent. 
63-6 

Victoria    .^ 

OnecDsland 

49-2 
62*6 

South  Australia 

Northern  Territory    

69-7 
70-0 

Western  Australia 

59-0 

Tasmania ^ 

JNew  ^leaianQ  ••.•«••.••■••••••«•.••.• 

54-5 
61-9 

Australasia 

40*5 

59-5 

RoLLU 

fa  Stock. 

The  following  table  gives  the  different  classes  of  rolling  stock  in 
possession  of  tlie  several  Australasian  Governments  at  the  end  of 
year  1896-7,  and,  considerable  as  are  the  numbers  of  each  daasi  i 
could  with  advantage  be  largely  increased  in  most  of  the  colonies  : — 


Colony. 


EngiBM.        Cottching  Stock. 


Goods 


New  South  Wales ... 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Northern  Territory 
Western  Australia... 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 


502 
617 
287 
320 
6 
151 
61 
269 


2,113 


1,026 
1,490 
465 
369 
7 
234 
213 
714 


4,506 


9,455 
8,631 
4,310 
6,219 

134 
3,485 

997 
8,503 


41,734 


In  Victoria  the  stock  of  powerful  engines  requires  augmenting  w 
out  delay  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  working  year,  355  waggons  *«! 
und(T  construction.  Queensland  has  a  large  number  of  rolling  st 
under  order,  as  have  also  New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia. 

Railway  Accidents. 

The  persons  meeting  with  accidents  on  railway  lines  may  be  grou 
under  tliree  heads — [passengers,  scr\'ants  of  the  railways,  and  trespasM 
and  the  accidents  themselves  might  be  classified  into  those  arising  fi 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  person  injured,   and  those  doe 
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misoondact  or  want  of  caution.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  persons  killed  and  injured  on  the  Government  railways  during  1896-7 
in  those  colonies  for  which  returns  are  available : — 


Ookmy. 


Puuengen. 


Kmed. 


»  f,-„,i « 
tnjarecL 


Raflw»7 
Employ^ 


KiUed. 


Injurad.  Silled. 


;  &o. 


Injured. 


Tbtal. 


KiUed. 


Injured. 


Kew  SoQth  Wales . 

Vietotia    

South  Australia  .... 
Korthem  Territory 
Smt  Zealand  


2 

50 

8 

78 

15 

7 

25 

1 

137 

6 

295 

28 

86 

35 

2 

4 

4 

18 

3 

1 

9 

■  •  • 

4 

"li 

•  •  • 

2 

158 

•  •  • 

2 

"*74 

8 

135 

518 

23 

243 


*  ISo  accideiits. 

The  raOways  of  Australasia  have  been  as  free  from  accidents  of  a 

•arkms  character  as  the  lines  of  most  other  countries.      In  order  to 

obtain  a  common  basis  of  comparison  it  is  usual  to  find  the  proportion 

which  the  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  bears  to  the  total  passengers 

omried.     There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two, 

for  it  is  obvious  that  accidents  may  occur  on  lines  chiefly  devoted  to 

goods  traffic,  and  a  more  reasonable  basis  would  be  the  accidents  to 

pawengers  only  compared  with  the  number  of  passengers  carried.     The 

^ata  from  which  such  a  comparison  could  be  made  are  wanting  for  some 

emmtries.    As  far  as  the  figures  can  be  given  they  are  shown  in  the 

lollowing  table,  which  exhibits  the  number  of  passengers  killed  and 

iajored  per  million  carried.      The  figures  are  calculated  over  a  series  of 

jean  and  brought  down  to  the  latest  available  dates : — 


Comtry. 

Numbor 

of 
Yean. 

Number  of  Vwaacnffmn, 

Ar^ngt  per  million 
paMcngera  carried. 

Killod. 

Injured. 

KiUed. 

Injured. 

5 
3 
5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

6 

6 

4 

6 

4 

lOi 
10 

250 

4G 

72 

6 

397 

1 

8 

142 

177 

398 

90 

43 

81 

36 

980 

435 

589 

10 

2,019 

1 

.33 

475 

591 

5,0S4 

5.33 

230 

5ft 

1,196 

0-10 
013 
016 
010 
0-26 
004 
007 
0-61 
0  74 
Oil 
0-5G 
076 
0-40 

0-07 

0-40 

Angtria-Hongary. 

Bdgram  ... 

Sweden  

1-26 

1-27 
017 

Fnooe 

1-30 

Norway  

004 

Holland    

0-28 

Switzerland    

^nimia 

2  04 
2-46 

United  Kingdom. 
Spain  .., 

1-38 
312 

Canada    

4  04 

Kew  South  Wales 
Victoria 

2-32 
2-45 

State  Railvatb  of  Aubtralasia,  1897-8. 
The  financial  results  obtained  from  the  adminiHtration  of  the  Stete 
lines  of  the  colonies  during  the  last  financial  year  are  shown  in  the 
following  table.     An  analysis  of  the  figures  cannot  yet  be  made  : — 


Colony. 

T«r<iiMl.iI- 

Co«  ol 
tk>n  knd 

Eumtag.. 

WorVlng 

Set 

Nn- Sooth  W^a 

.<nJuM,  1M8.. 

M  "     im. 

30   „      laaa. 

tlMa..  IWS. 

»S.6IM,30« 

18,06«,»tS 

ii.TM.ioe 

1.I6S.1M 

S.O«l.!« 

2,008,899 

'tM'.tsa 

U.IM 

1.3TC,0<» 

£ 
t.«14.«W 

'bm.i)m 
m.n4 
*o.Ma 

1M.MI 

1,4I1.1U 

■|| 

P-^ 

■JUROtUnd 

KouCh  ALUtnlla 

Sorth*m  Terrltnr}'   .... 

ii 

H'i,3.0,5M 

10,41J,3» 

^ut.iw 

I.OOSt.805 

J*- 

KoTB. — ( — )  miniu  a  daBciciic;  Ln  cunlDci  to  meet  Torkhif  srpaw. 

Tramways. 

In  all  the  Auatralaaian  colonies  tramways  are  in  operation,  but  it  ia 
chiefly  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  the  inhabitants  of  which  numbered 
at  the  latest  date  417,2.^0  and  458,610  respectively,  that  the  densi^ 
of  settlement  han  necessitated  the  general  adoption  of  this  mode  c^ 
transit.  In  New  South  Wales  steam-motors  are  mostly  used,  thosgli 
there  are  2  miles  of  cable  tram  and  3J  miles  of  electric  tram  at  North 
Sydney,  and  another  cable-line,  2:^  miles  in  length,  from  King^street, 
Sydney,  to  Ocean-street,  in  the  suburb  of  Woollahra.  The  length  ot 
Government  tram-lines  open  on  the  30th  June,  1897,  was  62J  miles, 
which  had  cost  for  construction  the  sum  of  £1,452,670.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  ended  on  the  same  date  were  £306,695,  and  the  working 
expenses  £248.8t:*l,  leaving  a  profit  of  £57,814,  or  398  per  cent,  on  the 
invested  capital. 

In  Victoria  the  cable  system  is  in  operation  in  the  metropolitan  an*, 
the  lines  having  been  constructed  by  a  municijial  trust  at  a  cost  of 
£1,705,794.  The  tramways  are  leased  to  a  company,  and  the  receipts 
for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1897,  were  £365,981.  The  number 
of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  was  36,231,106.  In  addition  to 
these  cable  lines,  48  miles  in  length,  there  are  ■'>  miles  of  st4>am  and  4 
miles  of  electric  tramway  in  Victoria,  There  is  no  record  of  the  length 
of  horse  tramways  in  the  colony. 

In  Queensland  there  is  Vsystem  of  horse  trams,  controlled  by  a  pri%'ate 
company,  which  is  now  lieing  converted  into  an  electric  system,  Xii 
information  regarding  liabilities  is  available,  but  the  assets  on  the  30th 
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September,  1896,  were  set  down  at  £131,182.  The  receipts  for  the  year 
ended  30th  September,  1897,  were  £30,299,  and  the  expenses,  including 
depreciation,  £26,304.  The  company  owned  33  electric  and  24  horse 
ours,  and  70  horses.  The  length  of  the  tramways  is  15  miles,  or  25 
miles  of  single  line. 

In  South  Australia  there  are  no  Government  tramways,  but  horse 
trmms  are  nin  in  the  principal  streets  of  Adelaide  by  private  companies. 
No  particulars  have  been  collected  respecting  the  length  of  these  lines, 
nor  of  the  returns  therefrom. 

The  Western  Australian  Government  owns  a  line  of  horse  tramway 
oa  a  2-ft.  gauge  between  Roebume  and  Cossack,  a  length  of  8^  miles, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  £21,767.  For  the  year  ended  30th  June, 
1897,  the  gross  earnings  were  £3,686,  and  the  working  expenses 
X3y491,  leaving  the  net  receipts  at  £1,195,  equal  to  5*49  percent  on  the 
capital  cost. 

In  Tasmania  there  is  an  electric  tramway,  about  9  miles  in  length, 
owned  by  aprivate  company.  The  cost  of  construction  and  equ  ipment  was 
jC90!,000 ;  the  average  number  of  hands  employed  is  65 ;  and  the  company 
posMSses  20  cars,  of  which  the  average  number  in  use  is  12.  For  the 
year  ended  31st  December,  1896,  the  receipts  amounted  to  £12,052, 
and  the  working  expenses,  excluding  directors'  fees,  to  £8,511.  The 
pssBengers  carried  during  the  twelve  months  numbered  1,219,273. 

There  are  also  tramways  in  existence  in  New  Zealand  under  private 
Bsnagement,  but  no  particulars  in  regard  to  them  are  at  present  available. 
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TH£  first  Australasian  post-offioe  was  establislied  by  €k>Tenior 
quariein  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Isaac  Nichols  being  appointed 
master.  The  office  was  in  High-street  (now  known  as  Greorgc  €trMi^ 
Sydney,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was,  "  in  ccHisidermtion  of 
the  troable  and  expense  attendant  upon  this  duty,"  allowed  to  charge  am 
delivery  to  the  addressee  8d.  for  every  English  or  foreign  letter  of 
whatever  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  weighing  not  more  than  20  \\k^ 
Is.  6d,  and  exceeding  that  weight,  3s.  Tlie  cfaarge  on  Colonial  letlen 
was  4(1.,  irrespective  of  weight ;  and  soldiers'  letters,  or  those  addrenid 
to  their  wives,  were  charged  Id.  Very  little  improvement  in  regard  to 
postal  matters  took  place  for  some  years. 

In  1825  an  Act  was  passed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane^  with  the  edriee 
of  the  Council,  *'  to  regulate  the  postage  of  letters  in  New  South  Wales," 
giving  f)Ower  for  the  establishment  of  post-oilices,  and  to  fix  the  rates  of 
)>ostage.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1828  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  were  put  into  full  force.  The  rates  of  postage  appear  to  have 
de|)on(led  upon  the  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  transmission.  The 
lowest  single  inland  rate  was  3d,  and  the  highest  12d.,  the  postage  00 
a  letter  increasing  according  to  its  weight,  which  was  fixed  for  a  single 
letter  at  J-ounce.  Ivetters  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land  were  charged  3d.  each  (ship  rate),  and  newspapers  Id.  Other  ship 
h*ttor8  were  charged  4d.  single  rate,  and  6d.  for  any  weight  in  excess. 
The  privilege  of  franking  was  allowed  to  the  Governor  and  a  number  of 
th(^  chi<>f  public  oilicials,  and  letters  to  and  from  convicts  passed  free 
under  certain  regulations. 

In  1831  a  twopenny  post  was  established  in  Sydney;  and  in  1835, 
under  Sir  Kichard  Bourke,  the  Act  of  1825  was  repealed  and  another 
Act  was  passod,  fixing  the  charge  on  a  single  letter  at  4d.  for  15  miles, 
5d.  for  UO  miles,  6d.  for  30  miles,  and  so  on  up  to  Is.  for  300  miles. 
In  1S37  a  post-office  was  established  in  Mell)oume,  and  a  fortnightly 
iimil  was  established  between  that  city  and  Sydney.  Stamps  were 
introduced  in  the  same  year  in  the  shape  of  stani|>ed  covers  or  envelopes, 
whioh  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  postage-stamps  ever  issued* 
IW  183S  there  were  40  post-offices  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wale*, 
whii'li   at   that   time,  of   course,  included    the   territory  now    known 
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as  Victoria  and  Queensland ;  and  in  the  Sydney  office  about  15  persons 
were  employed.  The  revenue  of  the  Department  for  the  year  was 
£8,390,  and  the  expenditure  £10,347  ;  while  payments  were  made  by 
the  New  South  Wales  Government  to  the  post  office  at  Korraika,  in 
New  Zealand,  which  was  not  created  a  separate  colony  until  1841.  In 
1S47  an  overland  mail  between  Sydney  and  Adelaide  was  establishe<i. 
Stamps  in  their  present  form  were  issued  in  1849,  and  the  postage  rates 
were  tixed  at  Id.  per  h  oz.  for  town  and  2d.  for  country  letters,  at  which 
they  remain  in  most  of  the  colonies  to-day. 

R<?gular  steam  mail  communication  with  Great  Britain  was  first  es- 
tablished in  1852.  Until  that  time  the  Australian  colonies  had  to 
depend  upon  the  irregular  arrival  and  despatch  of  sailing  vessels  for  the 
carriage  of  mails ;  but  in  the  year  mentioned  the  steamships  Australia, 
Chnsan,  and  Great  Britain  were  despatched  from  England,  making  the 
voyage  in  60  days,  and  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the  minds  of  the 
ooloniats  for  a  more  frequent  and  steady  system  of  steam  comniunicjition 
with  the  Old  World,  The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1854 
Lindered  for  awhile  the  accomplishment  of  this  object;  but  in  1856 
a  line  of  steamers  was  again  laid  on,  and  the  service  was  carried  on 
by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  Mail  Company 
for  some  years,  but  without  giving  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  public 
as  might  have  been  expected. 

As  far  back  as  1854  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 

line  of  mail  packets  via  Panama,  and  negotiations  on  the  subject  were 

cairied  on  for  several  years  between  the  British  Government  and  the 

GoTernments  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.     The  result  was 

that  in  1866  the  service  was  started,  and  continued  in  operation  untiP 

the  end  of  1868,  when  it  was  terminated  through  the  failure  of  the 

eompany  by  which  it  had  been  carried  out.      In  the  following  year. 

New  South  Wales,  in  conjunction  with  New  Zealand,  inaugurated  a 

maO  service  via  San  Francisco,  which,  with  a  few  interruptions  and 

vnder  Tarious  conditions,  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  establishment  of  a  mail  route  via  America  had  the  effect  of 

tfcunolating  the  steamship-owners  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  via 

Suez,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 

steamers  employed,  as  well  as  in  the  punctuality  and  speed  with  which 

the  mails  were  delivered.     The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  have 

earned  mails  for  the  colonies  almost  from  the  inception  of  the  ocean 

steam  service,  with  very  few  interruptions.     Towards  the  end  of  lv:>78 

the  Orient  Company  commenced  carrying  mails  between  Australia  and 

the  United  Kingdom,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.     In  the 

year  1883  the  tine  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  of  France 

entered  the  service,  followed  in   1887  by  the  North  Gernian  Lloyds, 

so  that  there  are  now  sometimes  two  or  even   three  mails  received 

and  despatched   every   week,    and    a    voyage  to  Europe,  whi<-]i   was 

formerly  a  formidable  undertaking,  involving  groat  loss  of  tiim*  and  much 

discomfort,  is  regarded  as  a  mere  pleasure  trip  to  till  up  a  holiday. 
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In  the  year  1893  another  mail  Eervice  'was  establiahed,  by  a  line  <if 
ateamerti  runninj;  from  Sydney  to  Vancouver  Island,  In  British  Columbia 
This  line  seemn  likely  to  open  up  a  valuable  trade  between  the  Aiutni- 
lian  colonies  and  Brituli  North  America.  There  is  also  a  line  of 
steamers  running  betireen  Brisbane  and  London,  bat  the  colomes  other 
than  Queensland  make  little  use  of  these  vessels. 


Qbowth  07  Postal  Bdsikbbs. 

The  growth  of  postal  bnsiaess  in  each  of  the  colonies  during  t}» 
thirty-five  years  from  1661  to  1896  is  shown  below.  It  will  be  seat 
that  the  number  of  letters  for  all  Australasia  in  1861  was  letn  tiuui  ii 
now  transacted  by  any  individual  colony,  Taemonia  and  WaBtent 
Australia  excepted.  The  true  total  for  Australasia  is,  of  course,  nottolM 
found  by  adding  the  figures  of  the  several  colonies  tc^ther,  as  iatsr 
colonial  letters  are  counted  both  in  the  colony  from  which  they  m 
despatched  and  in  that  in  which  they  are  received  for  deliveiy.  A  seooad 
total  is  therefore  given  from  which  this  excess  has  been  exclnded : — 
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For  Victoria  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  letters  and  poBtcar<J» 
transmitted  in  1896  has  been  made,  as  the  figures  are  not  given  by  tb" 
postal  authorities  of  that  colony.  It  is  based  on  a  careful  analysis  <* 
the  departmental  revenue,  and  is  believed  to  approach  closely  to  ^^ 
actual  business  transacted  during  the  year.     For  Victoria,  i^so^  tb* 
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Mnp^wn  and  paeketa  carried  in  1896  have  been  eBtimated,  as  the 
nlnns  of  the  postal  authorities  only  cover  the  intercolonial  and 
■tamational  bnmness.  A  corresponding  table  to  that  already  given, 
isving  the  number  of  lettera,  newspapers,  and  packets  per  head  of 
yykdon,  is  appended  : — 


Colony. 
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*  Interoolonial  ezcecM  excluded. 

Be  ooloniea  of  Western  Australia  and  New  South  Wales  take  the 
U  in  letters  and  post-cards,  as  well  as  in  the  transmission  of  news- 
Ifm,  while  in  the  matter  of  packets  New  Zealand  apparently 
temacts  a  greater  amount  of  business  proportionally  than  the  other 
flknies.  A  comparison  of  the  average  number  of  letters  and  post- 
aril  per  head  of  population  in  Australasia  with  similar  figures  for  the 
|riBci|Ml  countries  of  the  world  is  afforded  by  the  table  given  below, 
k  will  be  seen  that  on  a  population  basis  the  correspondence  of  Aus- 
Wiaa  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  countries  named,  with  the  exception 
i-  ikb  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America  : — 
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per  head. 
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The  inland  letter  postage  is  Id.  per  |  oz.  on  town  and  2d.  on  countrjr 
letters  in  all  the  colonies  except  Victoria  and  Soath  Australia,  whero 
the  charge  is  2d.  per  oz.  and  h  oz.  respectively  on  all  letters  posted  for 
delivery  within  the  colony.     In  Victoria  the  minimum  charge  waa  in 
1890  reduced  to  Id  ;  but  the  loss  was  too  great,  and  in  1892  the  rate 
was  again  raised  to  2d.,  at  which  it  still  remains.    In  New  South  Wales 
the  city  and  suburban  rate  of  Id.  per  J  oz.  has  been  extended  to  nearly 
fifty  of  the  principal  country  towns.    The  intercolonial  rate  is  uniformlj 
2d.  per  ^  oz.  in  Australasia.    The  most  liberal  inland  newspaper  rates  are 
to  be  found  in  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania, 
where  newspapers  printed  within  the  colony  are  transmitted  free  if 
posted  within  one  week  of  publication,  although  in  New  South  Wales 
the  maximum  weight  which  escapes  postage  is  10  oz.     It  is,  therefore, 
only  natural  that  those  colonies,  as  shown  in  the  table  given  on  page  195, 
should  exceed  their  neighbours  in  the  average  number  of  newspapers 
carried  per  head  of  population.    In  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  the  chaige 
is  |d.  each,  and  in  South  Australia  and  Queensland  ^d.  per  10  oz.    The 
intercolonial  postage  on  newspapers  is  ^d.   per  10  oz.  in  New  Soath 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  and  Id.  eadi 
in  New  Zealand,  to  all  colonies  except  Queensland,  to  which  province 
the  charge  is  Jd.   for  every  2  oz.     In  Tasmania  newspapers  posted  to 
Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  carried  free  if  posted  within 
seven  days  of  publication ;  to  Queensland  the  charge  is  Ad.  for  every 
2  oz. ;  and  to  the  other  colonies,  ^d.  each.     In  Queensland  the  uniform 
charge  to  the  other  provinces  is  ^d.  per  2  oz. 


Registered  Letters. 

The  number  of  registered  letters  and  packets  passing  through  the 
post-offices  of  the  Australasian  colonies  has  largely  increased  of  !•*• 
years,  and  in  New  South  Wales  the  number  which  passed  through  the 
General  Post  Office  alone  in  1892  was  no  less  than  1,075,241,  •» 
increase  of  203  per  cent,  in  seven  years.  This  large  increase  was  no^ 
however,  a  natural  growth,  but  arose  chiefly  from  correspondence 
relating  to  so-called  "  consultations,"  or  lottery  sweeps  connected  with 
horse-racing,  which  were  established  in  Sydney,  and  to  support  which 
large  sums  of  money  were  sent  to  that  city  from  all  parts  of  Australasia, 
as  well  as  from  other  countries.  Probably  not  less  than  600,000  of  the 
total  for  New  South  Wales  in  1892  were  associated  with  these  lotteries. 
The  Government  of  that  colony  dealt  with  the  evil  in  an  amending* 
Postal  Bill  in  1893,  and  this  illicit  branch  of  the  postal  traffic  waa 
removed  to  Queensland,  the  number  of  registrations  dealt  with  at  all 
post-offices  in  New  South  Wales  in  1894  being  938,546 — a  reduction  rf 
174,362  letters  at  the  General  Post  Office  alone  during  the  year — ^while 
in  the  northern  colony  the  registered  letters  in  1894  numbered  430,148, 
an  increase  of  158,656  on  the  figures  for  the  previous  twelve  months. 
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In  1895  the  registered  letters  dealt  with  in  New  South  Wales  numbered 

ody  902,448,  but  in  1896  the  total  reached  1,000,665.     In  the  colony 

of  Queensland  the  registered  letters  increased  to  541,148  in  1895  ;  but 

in  the  banning  of  1896  the  Parliament  passed  an  Act  making  these 

lotteries  illegal,  and  the  evil  was  transferred  to  Hobart,  the  registrations 

In  the  northern  colony  in  1896  numbering  only  190,153.     In  Western 

Jliu^ralia  342,518  registered  letters  and  packets  were  passed  through 

tiie  head  office  during  1896  ;  while  in  New   Zealand   the   registered 

Articles  dealt  with  numbered  355,671.     For  Victoria,  South  Australia, 

<aDd  Tasmania  no  particulars  of  registrations  whatever  are   available. 


Parcels  Posts. 

Excepting  Western  Australia,  where  there  was  no  inland  service, 
'tlwn  were  inland,  intercolonial,  and  international  parcels  posts  in  opera- 
tion in  1896;  but  statistics  of  the  services  on  a  uniform  basis  are  not 
c^htainable.     During  the  year  there  were  passed  through  the  post-office 
<d  New  South  Wales   506,111   parcels,  weighing  1,780,648  lb.,  and 
bftTing  A  value  of  £197,763,  the  postage  collected  amounting  to  £32,180; 
in  Victoria  250,019  parcels,  yielding  a  revenue  of  £12,744,  were  dealt 
'vith;  in   Queensland   the  number  of  parcels   which  passed  through 
the  post-office  was  168,023,  weighing  674,912  lb.,  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  service  amounted  to  £9,926 ;  in  Western  Australia 
23,944  parcels,  the  declared  value  of  which  was  £44,189,  were  dealt 
'with;  in  Tasmania  6,927  inland  and   1,637  ship  parcels  were  posted 
during  the  year,  while  10,922  packets  and  parcels,  valued  at  £11,903, 
Were  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  colonies ;  and 
ia  New  Zealand  the  parcels  dealt  with  numbered  186,611,  weighing 
«4,334  lb.,    of  which   19,909,  weighing  64,473  lb.,   and   valued   at 
^3C,438,  were  received  from  places  outside  the  colony;   and  7,522, 
Willing  17,060  lb.,  and  valued  at  £7,703,  were  despatched  from  the 
tobty.     No  particulars  are  available  of  the  South  Australian  service  ; 
Wt  aUowing  the  average  rates  of  the  other  provinces,  the  total  business 
4  that  colony  represented  131,600  parcels,  weighing  about  475,4001b., 
tMlvalued  at  £61,750. 


Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes. 

Id  aU  the  colonies  there  are  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  in 
operation,  and  in  all  the   colonies  except  Victoria,   Queensland,  and 
F     Booth  Australia  post-office  savings  banks.     In  Queensland  there  is  a 
OoT^nment  Savings  Bank,  but  it  is  not  placed  under  the  adniiiiistra- 
tioo  of  the  Postmaster-General.     The  Victorian   Post  Office  Savings 
Buk   was   amalgamated   with    the   Commissioners'  Savings  Bank  in 
September,   1897.     Particulars  of  the  working  of   these  services  will 
k  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Private  Finance. 
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Postal  Facilities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the 
in  square  miles  to  each  post-office  for  the  year  1896.  It  will  be  watm 
that  the  most  sparsely  populated  colonies  have  the  greatest  number  td 
post-offices  in  comparison  with  their  population,  but  in  order  to  judgo 
of  the  relative  extension  of  postal  facilities  the  area  of  countiy  to 
office  must  also  be  taken  into  account : — 


Colony. 


Number  of 

Inhabitanta  to  mch 

Pott  Office. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Qneeosluid  •• 

Sonih 
li'V^estem 

Tasmania  ...^ 

NewlSealand  

Anstralaiia  ^ 


Number  of  Square 

Miles  of  Territory  to 

eachOflSoe. 


155 
56 

eo8 

1,3S7 


80 
71 


i06 


OcEAK  Mail  Sebtices. 

The  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service,  which  is  carried  on  by  the 
and  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Companies,  is  sul 
by  the  Unite<l  Kingdom  and  all  the  Australasian  colonies,  with  ^klb 
exception  of  New  Zealand.  New  contracts  were  entered  into  on  tiM 
Ist  February,  1898,  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  The  total  amount  of 
the  subsidy  is  £170,000,  of  which  X95,000  is  payable  by  the  Imperial 
authorities  and  £75,000  by  the  colonies  in  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lation. The  sea  transit  rates  collected  from  other  countries  and 
colonies  making  use  of  the  service  are  credited  to  the  Imperial 
Colonial  (rovemments  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
tribution  towards  the  sul^idy.  The  following  table  shows  tk» 
amount  of  the  subsidy  payable  by  each  of  the  colonies  duiiag 
1896,  on  the  basis  of  the  population  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  a<ldition  to  tlie  subsidy,  there  are  other  char^:^  in 
nection   with    the  service,    such    as    transit    rates    in    France 
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Italy  and  in  Aastralia.  After  adding  these,  and  deducting  the 
postages  collected  in  the  colonies,  and  the  proportion  of  sea  transit 
rates  payable  by  other  countries  using  the  service,  the  net  cost  to  New 
South  Wales  in  1896  was  £10,510,  and  to  Victoria  £6,807,  as  shown 
in  the  table  given  "below.  For  the  other  colonies,  the  net  cost  of  the 
is  not  obtainable.  New  Zealand,  although  not  a  contracting 
r,  yet  avails  itself  of  the  Federal  Service  for  the  carriage  of  mail 
r,  and  its  net  loss  during  the  year  amounted  to  £2,074  : — 

Subddy,  1886.  Ket  Cost,  1696. 
Unittd  Kingdom  .^ £95,000        


Nenr  South  Wales .^ £27,076  £10,510 

Victoria 25,040  6,807 

QaeenBland. 9,758  

South  Aastralia 7,573  ...... 

Western  Aastralia  2,145  

8,406  


£75,000 


Totd   £170,000 


Hm  sail   servioe  has  been  performed  with  great  regularity   and 
expedition.     The  average  time  occupied  by  the  outward  and  homeward 
in  1896  was  as  follows  : — 

Orient.  P.  and  O. 

London  to  Sydney d4y^  daya.  33|J  days. 

8ydn€y  to  London ^ ^    33{|    „  34^ 


t* 


On  several  occasions  the  mails  from  London  have  been  delivered  in 
Bydnsy  in  31  days. 

Ib  addition  to  the  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service  ma  Suez,  New  South 
mad  New  Zealand  until  November,  1890,  subsidised  the  Union 
lip  Ck>mpany,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
r,  for  a  four-weekly  service  via  San  Francisco,  to  the  amount  of 
237,000,  of  which  New  South  Wales  paid  £25,750,  and  New  Zealand 
£11,250.  Under  the  new  contract  which  was  entered  into,  the  amount 
d  the  sofaaidy  was  largely  reduced,  the  contribution  being  based  on 
tile  wei^t  of  mail  matter  carried,  and  New  South  AVales  made  an 
annual  payment  of  £4,000  to  the  New  Zealand  Government,  subject  to 
appropriation  by  Parliament.  Various  extensions  of  the  contract  have 
been  made,  and  at  present  the  New  Zealand  Govemmeut  gu.'irant<^s  a 
andmum  payment  of  £7,500,  and  a  similar  sum  to  the  Canadian- 
Anstnlian  Line  running  to  Vancouver,  thus  securin<]^  a  fortnightly 
fiaeifie  aervice.  During  the  year  1896  the  net  cost  of  the  service  to 
New  Zealand  was  £7,605;   to   New  South  Wales,  £1,645;   and  to 
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Victoria,  £194.     The  average  time  occupied  in  carrying  the  mails  by 
the  San  Francisco  route  during  the  same  year  was  as  follows : — 

London  to  Sydney 38^  days. 

Sydney  to  London 37-^    t» 

During  1893  a  calendar  monthly  service  between  Sydney  and  Van- 
couver was  established  by  the  Canadian- Australian  Boyal  Mail  Line^ 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  granting  an  annual  subsidy  of  £10,000, 
and  the  Canadian  Dominion  one  of  £25,000.  This  action  was  taken 
more  in  the  interests  of  trade  between  the  great  British  colonies  in 
Australasia  and  America  than  in  those  of  the  postal  service.  The 
Government  of  New  Zealand  has  guaranteed  a  minimum  payment  of 
£7,500  annually  to  this  line  in  consideration  of  Wellington  being 
made  a  port  of  call.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  fast  Atlantic  service, 
to  be  subsidised  by  the  British  and  Canadian  Governments.  During 
1896  the  net  cost  of  the  Vancouver  service  to  New  South  Wales  was 
£7,717  ;  and  to  Victoria,  £397.  The  average  time  occupied  by  the 
mails  in  transit  from  Sydney  to  London  was  38-iV  days. 

The  Queensland  line  of  steamers,  sailing  from  Brisbane  via  Torres 
Straits,  carry  mails  for  the  Queensland  Government,  payment  being 
made  according  to  weight.     This  route  is  from  four  to  ten  days  longer 
than  those  ])reviou8ly  mentioned.    Queensland,  under  a  former  contract, 
paid  the  company  an  annual  subsidy  of  £55,000.     This  arrangement 
ceased  in  January,  1890,  and  under  a  new  contract  the  colony  agreed  to 
pay  the  company  an  annual  subsidy  of  £19,800  for  a  four- weekly,  or 
£32,500  for  a  fortnightly  service.     The  latter  service  was  commenced 
on  1st  July,  1890,  the  monthly  service  having  lasted  nearly  six  months; 
but  in  November,  1891,  the  contractors,  on  account  of  the  heavy  losacA 
under  the  fortnightly  system,  were  allowed  to  revert  to  the  four-weeklj 
service,  the   subsidy  being  reduced  to  the  smaller  amount  mentioned 
above,    viz.,    £19,800.       When  the  contract   expired,   an   agreement 
was  arrived  at  for  the  institution  of  a  subsidised  service  for  purdy 
commercial  purposes.      This  arrangement  lasted  but  a  short  time^  wkon 
the  subsidy  was  abandoned  by  the  shipping  company,  who  preferred  '•o 
run  their  steamers  without  restriction.     Payment  is  now  only  made  ^ 
accordance  with  the  weight  of  the  mails  carried.     The  amount  of  m^ 
matter  despatched  from  the  other  colonies  by  the  Torres  Straits  route  ^ 
very  small. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  the  other  steamship  companies  trading  wit" 
the  Australasian  colonies  carry  mails,  notably  the  Messageries  Maritina^ 
Company  and  the  North  German  Lloyd's,  sailing  from  Sydney  ;  and  tli® 
Shaw,  Saville,  and  Albion  Company,  and  the  New  Zealand  Shippiti^ 
Company,  sailing  from  Lyttelton,  via  Magellan  Straits.  The  compani^ 
are  paid  by  the  colonies  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  mail  raatt>«r 
carried,  but  the  Messageries  Mari times  Company  and  the  North  Germ^^ 
Lloyd's  are  in  receipt  of  large  subsidies  from  the  French  and  Germ»^ 
Governments  respectively. 
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The  postage  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  reduced  in  January,  1891, 
from  6d.  per  ^  ounce  via  Italy  and  4d.  via  the  long  sea  route  to  the 
imiform  rate  of  2^d.  In  1891  the  colonies  were  represented  at  the 
Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  held  in  Vienna,  and  on  July  4 
a  convention  was  signed  on  their  behalf,  by  which  they  joined  the 
Union  from  the  Ist  October  of  that  year.  From  that  date  the  rate  of 
postage  to  all  British  colonies  and  possessions  and  foreign  countrie? 
ibeiaded  in  the  Union  was  reduced  to  2^d. 

A  common  scale  of  postage  on  newspapei-s  to  the  United  Kingdom 
iod  foreign  countries  has  been  adopted  by  the  Australasian  colonies, 

tk  rate  being  Id.  for  the  first  4  ounces,  and  ^d.  for  every  additional 

Soonces. 


■'J 


Telegraphs. 

The  electric  telegraph  was  introduced  into  these  colonies  almost  at  the 

tbe  of  the  earliest  railway  construction.     The  first  telegraph  messages 

wwe  sent  in  New  South  Wales  in  1851.     In  Victoria  the  telegraph  line 

from  Melbourne  to  Williamstown  was  opened  in  1854.     The  first  line 

IB  South  Australia,  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Adelaide,   was  opened  in 

1^;  and  the  first  Tasmanian  line  was  completed  in  1857.     In  New 

&Iind  the  first  telegraph  office  was  opened  in  1862  ;  and  the  line  from 

Brisbane  to  Rockhampton,  the  first  in  Queensland,  was  opened  in  1864. 

IBBkgraphic  communication  was  established  between  Sydney,  Melbourne, 

«id  Adelaide  in  1858.     The  first  telegraph  in  Western  Australia  was 

<>psied  in  1869,  and  communication  between  that  colony  and  all  the 

^^bos  of  the  group  was  completed  in  1877. 

All  the  colonies  show  very  rapid  progress  in  regard  to  telegraphic 

WittcrB  during  the  period  from  1871  to  1881.     In  the  case  of  Queens- 

Ind  this  increase  was  largely  due  to  the  construction  of  the  line  to  the 

Q^l!  of  Carpentaria  ;    and  in  the  case  of  South  Australia,  to  the  con- 

•tewtion  of  the  lines  to  Port  Darwin  and  to  Eucla,  on  the  boundary  of 

^«tem  Australia.     The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  telegraphic 

■Btt  in  each  colony  at  the  last  four  census  periods,  as  well  as  for  the 

T^1896,  as  far  as  the  returns  are  available  : — 


Colony. 


1861. 


1871. 


1381. 


189L 


1886. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qoeenalaod    

Soath  Australia 
Western  Australia 

Tumania    

New  Zealand 

Australasia 


1,616 

♦4,674 

8,515 

11,697 

♦2,295 

3,350 

7,170 

i*69 

2,525 

6,280 

9,996 

697 

1,183 

4,946 

5,640 

♦750 

1,585 

2.921 

♦291 

928 

2,082 

•  •  ■  •  •  • 

2,015 

3,824 

5,349 

13,733 

29,428 

44,855 

12,418 
7,528 

10,026 
5,865 
5,429 
1,813 
6,285 

49,364 


•  In  1878. 
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The  next  table  gives  similar  particulars,  only  the  figtiras  ropraBent 
miles  of  wire  instead  of  miles  of  line  : — 


Colony. 

188L 

1871.           1881. 

180L 

1808. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

1,981 

169 
915 

5,ff79 

3,472 
2,614 
1,718 
•750 
241 
3,287 

14,278 
6,626 
8,585 
7.228 
1,593 
1.157 
9,653 

24,760 
13,989 
17,646 

12,707t 
3,546 
3,178 

13,235 

30,620 
14,441 

Queenaland   

South  AnatraUa   

Western  Australia  ... 
Tasmania  

18,038 

U,590 

6,94© 

3,028 

New  Zealand 

16,471 

AuBtraUsia   

17,861 

48,190 

80,061 

101,S35 

*  In  1873.      'tlnduding  telephone  wirei. 

In  1806  there  were  636  miks  of  cable  from  New  Zealaaid  to  Sjcbflf 
and  from  Tasmania  to  Melbourne,  in  addition  to  the  length  ■hova 
above.  The  number  of  telegrams  passing  along  the  wires  of  €adk 
colony  and  the  revenue  received  by  the  Telegraph  Departments  during 
the  year  1896  were  as  appended.  In  the  total  for  Australasia  a  oocno* 
tion  has  been  made  for  intercolonial  telegrams  recorded  in  both  ilw 
despatching  and  the  receiving  colony : — 


Colony. 


Number  of 
Tol^gnuna. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Z4'aland  

Australasia  .., 


Australasia  (Interoolonial  excess  ex< 
eluded). 


2,796,776 
1,872,615 
1,134,006 
1,209,419 
1,178,406 
208,784 
2,520,169 


10,920,175 


9,441,000 


£159,741 

108,722 

71,758 

102,375 

99,088 

14,051 

100,386 


£656,121 
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In  the  whole  of  Australasia  there  are  3,387  telegraph  stations,  of 
irhich  856  are  in  New  South  Wales,  791  in  Victoria,  377  in  Queensland^ 
254  in  South  Australia,  111  in  Western  Australia,  218  in  Tasmania, 
■ad  780  in  New  Zealand. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  has  the  development  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication been  so  rapid  as  in  Australasia,  and  in  none  has  it  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  public  to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 
Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  there  are  only  four  countries  that  possess 
a  greater  extent  of  telegraph  lines,  and  only  seven  in  which  a  larger 
number  of  messages  are  actually  sent.  In  no  other  country,  however, 
except  the  United  Kingdom,  does  the  number  of  messages  bear  anything 
approaching  the  same  ratio  to  the  population.  The  following  table 
iUufltrates  these  remarks : — 


Ooontry. 


Length 
of  Telegraph 

MeAAffei. 

Mesaazesper 
head  of  popu- 

Tinea. 

lation. 

miles. 

No. 

No. 

41,073 

82,116,679 

21 

58,688 

44,708,298 

1-2 

3,956 

6,704,461 

0-9 

3,637 

4,621,954 

10 

84.370 

88,392.224 

0-7 

2,945 

1,849.768 

0-9 

5,399 

2,275,717 

0-5 

5,232 

1,835,145 

0-9 

33,518 

20,360,638 

0-5 

4,436 

8.848.489 

1-3 

24.539 

10.033,284 

0-3 

19,924 

5.433,362 

0-3 

3,985 

1,354,827 

0-3 

83,387 

15,692,768 

01 

4,269 

2,378.121 

0-4 

190.418 

58.109.860 

0-9 

31,735 

3,945.744 

0-8 

6,465 

2,229,663 

1-2 

25,345 

6,447,122 

1-7 

49,364 

9,441.000 

2*2 

United  Kingdom  ., 

France 

Belgium  

Ketherlands* 

Oennuv  

Denmark 

Sweden    

Korway   

Amtria-HungBry  ., 

fiwitMrland 

Italy 

finun    ..-, , 

Jrortngal 

Rnana  .  ...». , 

Konnania   , 

United  Staterf-  

Canada 

Cape  Colony   

Argentine  Republic 

Anttimlana 


*  Ooremment  Unas  only.        f  Western  Union  Company  only. 


frma  the  above  table  it  appears  tliat  in  Australasia  during  the  year 
two  and  a  fifth  messages  were  sent  over  the  telegraph  for  each  inhabi- 
^mbL  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  was  two  and  one-tenth  for 
Meh  inhabitant;  and  in  the  United  States  bt  America  about  one 
■Maage  to  every  inhabitant.  The  return  for  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, includes  only  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  who  own 
the  principal  part  of  the  telegraph  system  of  that  countn'.  In  the 
Argmtiiie  Republic,  one  and  three-fourths  ;  in  Switzerland,  one  and  a 
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third  message ;  in  France,  one  and  a  fifth ;  in  Holland  and  Belgiom, 
one  message ;  and  in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Norway  about  cme 
message  was  sent  for  every  person;  in  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania,  and 
Sweden,  one  message  for  every  two  persons;  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
about  one  message  for  every  three  persons  ;  and  in  Russia^  one  message 
for  every  ten  persons.  In  Cape  Colony  rather  more  than  one  message^ 
and  in  Canada  rather  less  than  one  message,  was  sent  for  every  inhabitant 
during  the  year. 


Cable  Sbrvicbs. 

Australasia  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  means  of  three  cables  connecting  with  the  varioui 
Asiatic  continental  lines.  The  first  of  these  cables,  which  were  all  laid 
by  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  was  opened  in 
October,  1872,  joining  Port  Darwin  to  Banjo  wan  gie,  in  Java,  whence 
communication  is  provided  with  Europe  by  way  of  Batavia,  Singapore^ 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  In  1879  a  duplicate  cable  was  laid  down,  the 
colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tasmania  agreeing  to  pay  the  company  a  subsidy  of  £32,400 
per  annum  for  a  period  of  20  years,  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  between 
the  colonies  on  the  basis  of  population.  At  Port  Darwin  the  cables 
connect  with  an  overland  wire,  which  extends  to  Adelaide,  a  distance 
of  1,971  miles,  and  to  construct  which  cost  the  South  Australian  Crovem* 
ment  about  half  a  million  sterling.  The  total  length  of  line  between 
Adelaide  and  London  is  12,570  miles,  of  which  9,146  miles  are  sub- 
marine cable,  and  3,424  miles  overland  wire.  The  third  cable  was 
laid  in  1888  from  Broome,  in  Roebuck  Bay,  Western  Australia,  to 
Banjowangie.  The  length  of  line  by  this  route  from  Perth  to  London 
is  12,296  miles,  10,811  being  cable  and  1,485  land  wire.  The  eastern 
colonies  are  connected  with  Broome  by  a  line  running  from  Adelaide^ 
via  Port  Augusta,  Eucla,  and  Albany,  to  Perth. 

The  cable  joining  Tasmania  to  the  continent  of  Australia  was  laid  in 
1869,  the  length  being  about  170  miles.  It  starts  from  the  township  of 
Flinders,  near  Cape  Schanck,  in  Victoria,  and  terminates  at  Low  Head, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  in  Tasmania.  This  line  is  subsidised  to  the 
extent  of  £4,200  yearly  by  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Yictorisi 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  the  contributions 
being  based  on  the  ])opulation  figures.  New  Zealand  was  joined  to  the 
continent  by  a  cable  laid  in  1 876,  the  length  being  about  1,191  miles.  The 
line  has  its  Australian  terminus  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  Captain 
Cook  landed  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  within  a  stone  s  throw 
of  the  monument  of  La  Perouse.  The  New  Zealand  terminus  of  the 
cable  is  at  Wakapuaka,  near  Nelson,  on  the  Middle  or  South  Island^ 
whence  another  cable,  109  miles  in  length,  is  laid  to  Wanganui,  in  the 
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North  Island,  with  an  alternate  line  from  White's  Bay  across  Cook  Strait 
to  Wellington.  For  the  first  ten  years  after  its  opening  the  New  Zealand 
cable  was  subsidised  by  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand,  their  annual  contributions  being  X2,500  and  £7,500  respec- 
tively. During  1893  the  cable  rates  to  New  Zealand  were  reduced 
from  6s.  to  3s.  for  10  words,  ordinary  messages.  An  amount  of 
£20,000  is  guaranteed  to  the  Company,  and  the  deficiency  is  paid  by 
the  Australasian  Governments  at  the  rate  of  one-third  by  New  Zealand, 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  by  the  contributing  colonies,  including 
New  Zealand.  The  deficiency  for  the  year  ended  30th  April,  1897, 
▼as  £3,856,  of  which  New  Zealand  paid  £1,285,  and  the  remaining 
Bum  of  £2,571  was  distributed  over  the  colonies  as  shown  in  the  table 
on  page  206.  Queensland  joined  the  guarantee  fund  in  July,  1897. 
A  cable  connecting  New  Caledonia  with  Queensland  at  £undaberg  was 
opened  in  October,  1893.  It  was  constructed  by  a  French  company, 
and  is  guaranteed  by  the  French  Government  to  the  extent  of  £8,000, 
and  by  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  to  the 
amoont  'of  £2,000  each  annually  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  in  return 
for  which  these  two  Australian  Governments  are  entitled  to  use  the 
cable  for  the  transmission  of  official  messages  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee. 

Daring  the  year  1890  the  colonies  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  for  a  reduction  in  the  cable  rates 
to  Europe,  which  at  that  time  were  9s.  4d.  per  word  for  ordinary 
meaBages  and  2s.  8d.  per  word  for  press  messages  sent  from  New  South 
Wales;  and  at  a  conference  of  the  postal  and  telegraphic  authorities 
a  proposal  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  4s.  per  word  for  ordinary  messages  and 
Is.  lOd.  per  word  for  press  messages  was  agreed  to,  the  colonies  con- 
tributing to  the  subsidy  undertaking  to  make  good  half  the  loss  which 
the  company  would  sustain  by  this  reduction  in  the  schedule  of  charges, 
and  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zeadand  at  the  same  time  agreeing  to  pay  to  South  Australia  a 
proportion  of  the  loss  to  the  revenue  of  that  colony  which  the  lower 
diarges  would  cause  in  the  working  of  the  overland  wires.  The 
amended  tariff  came  into  force  in  May,  1891,  and  the  amount  to  be 
guaranteed  to  the  company  for  the  portion  of  the  year  during  which 
tlie  contract  was  in  existence  was  £158,491.  The  sum  earned  by  the 
company  for  the  same  period  was  £120,141,  so  that  the  deficiency  on  the 
«^t  months'  business  was  £38,350,  one-half  of  which  was  made  good 
\if  the  contributing  colonies  according  to  population.  But  this  sum, 
combined  with  the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  was  more  than  the  colonics 
were  prepared  to  bear,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1893,  the  rates  were 
again  slightly  raised,  and  stand  now  at  4s.  lid.  per  word  from  Sydney 
to  London  for  ordinary  messages,  and  Is.  lOd.  for  press  messtif^os. 
Even  at  these  charges  there  was  a  loss  to  be  borne,  the  total  amount 
payable  to  the  cable  company  being  £21,778  in  1893  (as  compared  with 
£27,620  in  1892),  and  £6,191   in  1894  ;  and  to  the  South  Australian 
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(Jovernment  £7,675  in  1893  (as  compared  with  £10,415  in  1892), 
£822  in  1894,  and  £1,125  in  1895.  Since  the  years  mentioned  tUm 
amounts  guaranteed — now  £227,000  to  the  cable  company,  and  £37,553 
to  the  South  Australian  Government — have  been  met  by  tihe  reremie^ 
and  the  colonies  have  therefore  not  been  called  upon  to  contribnte. 
Queensland  has  now  joined  the  other  colonies  in  the  guarantee. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  paid  by  each  colony  toward 
cable  subsidies  and  guarantees  during  the  year  1896.  The  proportaonfl 
are  based  on  the  1891  census  populations : — 


Colony. 

Port  Darwin— 

Banjowangie 

Subndy. 

Tumanian 
Subsidy. 

New 

Zealand 

Guarmniee. 

Total 

New  South  Wales    ... 
Victoria 

£       s.     d. 
13,ir)0  15  10 
13,245  13  11 

£      8.     d. 
1,704  14    8 
1,717    0    8 

£    8.     d. 
853  15    5 
859  18    8 

£      B.  d. 
15,709   6  11 
15,822  IS   S 

Oueensland    

South  Australia     

Western  Australia  ... 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand   

3,721  15    6 

578    4    3 

1,703  10    6 

482    9     1 

74  19    1 

220  16    6 

241  12    6 

37  10    9 

110  11  11 

467  10    9 

4,445  17    1 
690  14    1 

2,034  18  11 
4117  10  9 

I                    __ 

Australasia 

32,400    0    0 

4.200    0    0 

2,571    0    0 

39,171    0  0 

Tlie  desirability  of  constructing  a  Pacific  cable,  which  sliall  toadi 
only  British  territory  on  its  way  from  Australia  to  America,  is 
acknowledged  by  the  GovemiiientR  of  most  of  the  Australasian  colonies  as 
well  as  by  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  a  Commiasion 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  two  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  two 
of  Canada,  and  two  of  Australasia,  to  decide  upon  tlie  best  route  to  be 
taken,  the  probable  cost  of  construction  of  the  line,  and  the  basis  upon 
which  the  three  countries  should  contribute.  The  report  of  this  Com- 
mission, which  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  recommends  the  construc- 
tion of  a  cable  with  the  landing  places  entirely  in  British  territory,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  equally 
between  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australasia.  la  response  to  a 
call  for  tenders  by  the  Colonial  Conference,  which  sat  in  Ottawa  in 
1894,  a  company  offered  to  lay  the  cable  and  maintain  it  for  the  space 
of  three  years  for  the  sum  of  H  millions  sterling.  The  completion 
of  such  a  work  would  have  the  effect  of  largely  reducing  the  cable  rates 
to  America  and  Europe,  besides  being  of  immense  service  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak  of  war.  At  a  conference  of  the  Premiere  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  held  in  Sydney  on  the  20th  August, 
1898,  it  wa>s  agreed  to  offer,  on  behalf  of  those  colonies,  to  pay  three- 
ninths  of  the  cost  of  the  outlay,  and  New  Zealand  has  consented  to 
pay  another  ninth  part. 
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Telephones. 

In  connection  with  the  telegraph  departments  of  the  various  colonies, 
triephone  exchanges  have  been  established  in  the  capitals  and  other 
imwiitimt  centres  of  population.  In  order  to  popularise  the  use  of  the 
hntniment,  the  charges  in  some  of  the  colonies  have  lately  been 
wfaoed,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  sati^actory  extension  of  this  means 
of  ccHomanication.  Information  regarding  telephones  in  the  diflferent 
flokuM  during  1896,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  will  bo  found  in  the 
ioDowing  table : — 


Cdltmy, 


Exchange!. 


TelephoneB. 


Length  of 
Telephone  Wires. 


Revenue. 


Kew  South  Wales 

Victoria  

QoeensUnd 

Soatfa  AiMtoilia . . . 
Wastem  Amtralia 

Tkmaiiia 

Kew  Zealand  ... 

Anatralasia . . . 


No. 

No. 

22 

5,459 

13 

2,939 

22 

840 

8 

1,022 

6 

942 

4 

722 

29 

5.747 

104 

17,671 

miles. 
• 

10,135 

1,043 

2,749 

677 

549 

5,201 


£ 

31,955 

37,511 
5,228 

15,514 
6,264 
3,382 

29,249 


129,103 


*Not  ascertained. 

h  the  AustnJaaan  colonies  the  rates  for  telephones  at  places  of 
■wincM  range  from  £5  to  JBIO  for  the  minimum  length  of  wire — 
fmnlly  one  mile,  the  colonies  with  a  half-mile  radius  being  New 
ftilwiri  and  Queensland — and  the  charge  is  higher  in  the  dty  than  in 
4ft  eoontrj.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  the  city  and  suburban 
are  £9  per  annum,  and  the  country  rates,  £S,  In  South  Australia 
rate  is  higher,  being  J&IO  ;  but  in  the  suburbs  and  country  the 
.  HteB  range  from  ^6  to  £8.  Queensland,  for  a  radius  of  half-a-mile,  has  a 
Uniform  rate  of  £6,  which  is  also  the  charge  made  in  Tasmania,  fcM*  a  one 
^Oe  radius,  in  Hobart,  Launceston,  and  Zeehan,  while  for  the  suburbs 
•nd  oountiy  districts  the  rate  is  a  matter  of  arrangement.  In  New 
^eikod  a  dLstinction  is  drawn  between  exchanges  continuously  open  and 
^  continuously  open,  the  charges  being  respectively  £7  and  £rJ ;  while 
tt  Western  Australia,  in  the  towns  of  Perth,  Fremantle,  and  Guildford, 
tbe  rate  is  XT,  and  £10  where  the  exchange  has  less  than  100  sub- 
•cnTjerB.  The  charges  for  telephones  at  private  residences  is,  of  coui-se, 
k>B  than  for  places  of  business.  In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
^ev  Zealand,  the  rate  is  uniformly  £6  ;  and  in  Queensland,  £6.  In 
South  Australia  the  charge  is  £6  for  the  city,  and  from  £G  to  £8  in  the 
tobarbsand  country  ;  in  Tasmania,  it  is  £4  10s.  in  Hobart,  Launceston, 
And  Zeehan,  and  a  matter  of  arrangement  in  the  suburbs  and  country  ; 
while  in  Western  Australia,  at  Pertli,  Fremantle,  and  Guildford,  the 
charge  is  £5,  and  £6  where  the  exchange  has  less  than  100  subscribers. 
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Postal  and  Telegraphic  Finances. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Departments  of  the  colonies  during  1896  : — 


Revenue. 

Expenditoi*. 

Colony. 

Posts. 

Telegraphs. 

Telephones. 

ToUL 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Oueensland 

£ 
503,930 
367,968 
161,726 
129,215 
82,257 
64,153 
262,482 

£ 

159,741 

108,722 
71,758 

102,375 
99,088 
14,051 

100,386 

£ 

31,955 

37,51 1 
5,228 

15,514 
6,264 
3,382 

29,249 

£ 
695,626 
514,201 
238,712 
247,104 
187,600 
81,586 
392,117 

£ 
743,841 
509,382 
302,201 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. .... 

196,024 

209,210 

61,314 

New  2iealand 

353,700 

Australasia 

1,571,731 

656,121 

129,103 

2,356,955 

2,375,672 

The  revenue  set  down  for  Victoria  is  but  an  approximation^  as  the 
receipts  for  postage  are  merged  with  those  for  stamp  duty  under  the 
general  heading  of  fees.  In  other  colonies  postage  stamps  are  also  used 
for  the  purpose  of  stamping  acknowledgments  for  the  receipt  of  money. 
During  189G  the  New  South  Wales  Post  Office  made  an  allowance  of 
X24,000  on  this  account,  and  this  sum  is  not  included  in  the  revenue 
of  that  colony  as  given  above.  In  the  expenditure  shown  in  tlie 
table,  interest  on  the  outlay  on  post-office  buildings  and  telegraph  linei 
and  maintenance  of  buildings  is  not  taken  into  account.  If  allowaoee 
be  made  for  these,  the  total  expenditure  and  the  deficiency  in  reveniM 
would  be  as  follow  : — 


Ck>lon]r. 

Expenditure,  inclusive 

of  Interest  and 

Haintenance. 

DelldeiK^  in  ReTenne. 

New  South  Wales  

Victoria 

£ 
837,944 
607,405 
354,176 
1              256,a^'> 
231,809 
69,036 
413  747 

£ 

142,318 

93,204 

115,464 

8,931 

44,200 

•12,550 

21,630 

Queensland  

South  Australia  

Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    

Australasia  .. 

1 

j           2,770,152 

1 

413,197 

*  Excess  of  Revenue. 
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It  is  estimated  that,  under  uniform  letter  postage  of  2d.  and  Id.  per 
half-ounce,  the  following  increases  or  decreases  in  the  departmental 
nrenues  would  result : — 


Colony. 


Increased 

Revenue  from 

impoeition  of 

2d.  Rote  on  all 

Inland  Lettors. 


Decreased  Revenue  ^rom  imposition  of  Id. 
Rate  on  all  Australasian  Letters. 


Town 
and  Inland. 


IntcrcoloniaL 


Total. 


Kcw  South  Wales... 

Victoria  

QMouland 

Soslh  Australia 

Australia 
I  

5«»  Zealand 

Australasia 


£ 
45,000 
10,000 
13,500 

"6,250 

5,500 

27,500 


£ 

05,000 

135,000 

14,500 

40,000 

8,500 

5,000 

27,500 


107,750 


325,500 


£ 
18,650 
12,450 
3,300 
6,000 
6,000 
2,350 
2,600 


51,350 


£ 
113,650^ 
147,450. 
17,80(r 
46,000"* 
14,500 
7.350 
30,100 


376,850 


Were  a  uniform  newspaper  postage  of  id.  imposed,  it  is  estimated 
tiiat  the  revenue  derivable  therefrom  in  those  colonies  which  now  cairy 
a  portion  of  their  newspapers  free  would  be  as  follows  : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales 25,000 

Western  Australia    2,000 

Tasmania 4,000 

Total  increase    £31,000 

Ai  regards  telegraphic  charges,  it  is  estimated  that  a  loss  of  £17,000 
vould  result  to  the  revenue  of  the  New  South  Wales  Telegraph  Depart- 
Wfmt  by  an  assimilation  of  rates  to  the  Victorian  rate  of  9d.  for  nine 
vwds  on  all  inland  messages.     A  slight  loss  would  probably  also  be 
ttqwrienoed  by  the  Western  Australian  and  Tasmanian  Departments: 
vkik  it  is  considered  that  the  South  Australian  revenue  would  not  be 
lixted  by  the  change.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Victorian  charges^ 
^nxe  altered  to  6d.  and  Is.  for  ten  words  of  local  and  inland  telegrams 
w^wctively — the  rates  in  force  in  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,. 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania, — it  is  not  expectcxi  that  any  diflfer 
would   l^e   caused   in    the  Victorian    revenue   by   reason  of  the 
business  that  would  result.    Similar  estimates  for  Queensland 
(vbere  a  uniform  rate  of  Is.  for  all  inland  messages  is  in  force)  and 
New  Zealand  (which  imposes  a  rate  of  6d.  for  all  ordinary,  and  Is. 
for  argent  inland  messages)  have  not  been  framed,  as  the  available 
statistics  do  not  distinguish  inland  telegrams  from  others. 
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ALMOST  all  the  principal  metals  t>f  economic  Talne  are  found 
Australasia,  and   many  are  common   to  several  colonies, 
deidi&g  with  the  occurrence  and  value  of  mineral  depoaitB,  a  ckMoi 
tion  has  been  made  into  noble  and  other  metals,  carbon  minerak,  m 
stonts  and  clays,  and  diamonds  and  other  gem  stones. 

€k)UD. 

Gold,  the  most  valuable  of  noble  metals,  is  found  throagk 
Australasia,  and  the  present  prosperity  of  the  colonies  is  laxgely  < 
to  discoveries  of  this  metal,  the  development  of  other  industries  bei 
in  a  country  of  varied  resources,  a  natural  sequence  to  the  aoqukil 
•of  mineral  treasure.  Settlement  in  Australia  was  still  young  when  im 
tongued  rumour  spoke  of  the  existence  of  the  precious  metal,  but  it  * 
not  until  the  16th  February,  1823,  that  the  Government  was  officii 
apprised  of  a  discovery  destined  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  prosperity  sek 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  nations.  On  the  date  mentioned  Mr.  Assisti 
Sur\'eyor  M'Brien  reported  that  at  a  spot  on  the  Fish  River,  about 
miles  east  of  Bathurst,  he  had  discovered  gold.  Mention  is  made 
the  early  records  of  New  South  Wales  of  several  other  finds,  bn 
remained  for  Count  Strzelecki  and  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  to  demonsti 
the  existence  of  the  precious  metal  in  payable  quantities,  >aiid 
.assert  their  belief  in  its  abundance,  an  opinion  strongly  supportad 
England  by  several  eminent  authorities,  and  substantiated  bgr  M 
graves'  discovery  in  the  year  1851.  The  gold-fields  of  Lewis  Ponds  4 
Summer  Hill  Creek  had  hardly  been  opened  up  when,  on  the  daj  i 
witnessed  the  severance  of  the  Port  Phillip  district  from  the  mother  soil 
•of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  J.  M.  Esmond  discovered  gold  in  Yicia 
Shortly  afterwards  a  rush  set  in  for  Ballarat,  and  the  gold  fever  ti 
possession  of  Australia.  The  following  year  (1852)  saw  gold  Ibaid 
South  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  the  rush  to  Ganoona,  in  what  is  fl 
Queensland,  took  place  in  1858  ;  and  gold  was  discovered  in  li 
Zealand  in  the  same  year,  though  it  was  not  until  1861  that  a  la 
population  was,  by  the  prospect  of  rapidly  obtaining  wealth,  attrselsd 
the  last^mentioned  colony.  The  last  of  the  seven  colonies  in  wh 
extensive  deposits  of  the  precious  metal  were  found  was  Western  A 
traliii,  to  which  province  a  great  rush  set  in  but  a  few  years  s 
although  gold  was  discovonHl  in  payable  quantities  in  1882. 

From  the  dato  of  its  first  discovery,  gold  to  the  value  of  nearly  ■! 
million  pounds  sterling,  has  been  obtiiiued  in  Australasia.     Yicto 
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vliich  ha^  in  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  contributed  about  250  millions 
to  this  total,  ia  still  the  largest  producer,  its  yield  of  the  precious  luetal 
in.  189G  being  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Western  Australia, 
and  more  than  one-fourth  greater  than  the  production  of  Queensland. 
There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  tlie  output  of  gold  in  the  colony 
dnriagthe  past  five  years,  the  yield  of  805,087  oz.  in  189G  being  the 
highest  since  tlie  year  1882.  This  development  is  said  to  l>e  due  to  the 
great  improvement  in  gold-saving  appliances  ;  the  prominence  attained 
fay  the  large  and  only  partially-<levelopcd  gold-fields  of  North  and  East 
Gippsiand  ;  and  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  mines.  Atten- 
lun  has  also  been  given  by  the  State  to  the  question  of  rendering 
{■■etical  assistance  to  the  mining  industry,  and  the  Mines  Development 
Act  of  1896  authorises  the  expenditure  of  £140,000  during  the  ensuing 
three  years.  Mining  tracks  have  been  cut  through  the  mountainous 
districts  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  than  hitherto,  with  the  object 
of  opening  up  the  areas  which  were  found  difiicult  of  access ;  and  in 
olher  directions  efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  the  industrv.  In 
1896  the  Sandhurst  district,  with  191,941  oz.,  supplied  the  largest  por- 
tkm  of  the  gold  yield  of  the  colony,  followed  by  th($  Ballarat  district 
with  160,317  oz.,  and  Gippsland,  with  116,056  oz.  In  Gippsland  the 
iacraaae  in  the  output  of  late  yearn  has  been  very  striking,  the  yield  in 
1892  having  l)een  only  39,919  oz.  There  were  32,123  men  engaged  in 
the  search  for  gold  in  Victoria  in  1896.  Of  these,  1,939  were  Chinese, 
fant  the  miners  of  this  race  are  steadily  decreasing  in  number. 

Queensland  promised  at  one  time  to  overtake  Victoria  in  the  value 
of  its  annual  gold  yield,  but  in  1896  its  production  only  amounted  to 
£2,341,348,  as  compared  with  £3,220,348  in  the  southern  colony.  The 
ootput  of  Queensland,  although  higher  tlian  that  of  1895,  was  less  than 
in  1894,  and  did  not  quite  reach  expectation — due,  first,  to  the  dry 
■Mon,  and,  second,  to  the  failure  of  the  mines  to  attract  foreign  capital. 
To  the  total  production  of  tlie  colony,  the  Mount  Morgan  mine  con- 
tribates  about  one-fourth.  At  this  mine  the  returns  for  the  vear 
Aoved  a  satisfactory  advance  on  those  of  the  ])revious  twelve  months. 
Iaj^b  additions  which  ai'e  now  Ix^ing  made  to  the  reduction  works  will 
permit  of  the  production  of  ore  in  greater  (]Uiintity,  and  of  the  treatment 
«l  lowergnule  material.  When  the  new  works  arc  completed  it  is  esti- 
Mted  that  the  capacity  will  lie  equal  to  an  additional  50,000  tons  per 
nnnm.  In  1896  there  were  1,541  men  employed  in  the  mine,  being  an 
iKsmae  of  400  during  the  twelve  months.  The  number  of  men  engai^ed 
in  gold-niining  in  the  whole  of  the  colony  wns  10,364,  of  whom  758 
wne  Chinese.  As  in  Victoria,  the  number  of  Chinese  finding  employ 
■nt  on  the  gold-fields  is  decreasing. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  greatest  annual  production  of  gold  oociirrt^fl 
in  1852,  soon  after  the  fii-st  discoveiy  of  tlio  j)WH*ious  metal,  whon  it 
1*  valued  at  X2,660,946.  The  only  other  yc»ur  which  siiw  a  pnKiuc- 
tion  in  excess  of  two  millioiiv*?  nterling  was  1862,  the  amount  reacliini: 
A467,780.     In  1874  the  yiehl  hiid  fallen  to  270,823  oz.,  valuixl  at 
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£1,040,329 ;  and  thericeforth  the  industry  declined  considerablj  in 
importance,  reaching  its  lowest  point  in  1888,  when  only  87,503  oe., 
valued  at  £317,100,  were  produced.  From  that  date  a  steady  improfve- 
ment  took  place,  and  in  1 894  the  Government  took  the  step  of  funush- 
ing  large  numbers  of  thQ  unemployed  with  miners'  rights  and  free 
railway  passes,  and  sending  them  to  the  abandoned  alluvial  fields  as 
fossickers.  This  action,  with  the  increased  attention  paid  to  quarts- 
mining,  nearly  doubled  the  production,  the  quantity  obtained  during 
the  year  being  set  down  at  324,787  oz.,  valued  at  £1,156,717 ;  while 
in  1895  the  yield  reached  360,165  oz.,  of  a  value  of  £1,315,929— the 
highest  since  1873.  In  1896,  however,  this  yield  was  not  maintained, 
the  production  amounting  to  296,072  oz.,  valueil  at  £1,073,360,  making 
a  total  yield  to  date  of  11,717,616  oz.,  of  a  value  of  £43,399,958. 
The  principal  seats  of  alluvial  mining  in  the  colony  are  the  Bathorst 
and  Mudgee  districts,  and  the  country  watered  by  the  various  feeders 
of  the  Upper  Lachlan,  and  also  the  Tumut  and  Adelong  and  Braidwood 
districts  ;  while  the  principal  quartz- veins  are  situated  near  Adelong, 
Bathurst,  Armidale,  Hill  End,  Orange,  Parkes,  and  Wyalong.  Besidee 
the  Mount  Drysdale  gold-field,  in  the  Cobar  district,  discovered  in  1893, 
the  mast  important  find  of  recent  years  was  made  at  Wyalong,  in  the 
Lachlan  district.  The  first  prospecting  claim  on  this  field  was  registered 
on  the  26th  December,  1893,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  following 
year  there  were  over  10,000  persons  on  the  ground.  This  number  haB 
now  been  reduced  to  reasonable  proportions.  In  1896  the  quantity  of 
gold  obtained  from  this  field  was  33,495  oz.,  which  was  only  exce^ed 
by  the  yield  from  the  Hillgrove  district. 

Until  quite  recently.  Western  Australia  was  considered  to  be  desti- 
tute of  mineral  deposits  of  any  value,  but  it  is  now  known  that  a  ridi 
belt  of  mineral  country  extends  from  north  to  south.  The  first 
important  discovery  was  made  in  1882,  when  gold  was  found  in  the 
Kimberley  district,  but  it  was  not  until  a  few  years  later  that  this  rich 
and  extensive  area  was  developed.  In  1887  gold  was  found  in  Yilgam, 
about  200  miles  east  of  Perth,  the  find  possessing  importance  beeuiee 
the  precursor  of  the  discovery  of  the  immense  tracts  of  gold-bearing 
country,  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  which  has  drawn  population 
from  all  parts  of  Australasia  and  brought  the  colony  into  the  prominent 
position  which  it  occupies  at  the  present  time.  General  attention  ms 
first  attracted  to  these  fields  by  further  discoveries  at  Southern  Cross, 
to  the  east  of  Yilgarn ;  and  the  sensational  finds  at  Coolgardie  which 
followed  in  1892  resulted  in  a  rush  to  Western  Australia  which  was 
reminiscent  of  the  experiences  of  the  fifties  in  the  older-settled  portions 
of  the  continent.  Thereafter,  before  the  march  of  the  prospector,  the 
known  gold-bearing  area  was  rapidly  extended,  and  in  1894  the  country 
was  divided  into  separate  gold-fields,  so  extensive  were  the  preparations 
for  its  exploitation.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  thirteen  gold-fields 
in  the  colony,  the  most  important,  from  the  point  of  production  in 
1896,  being  East  Coolgardie  and  Coolgardie,  in  the  eastern  district; 
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and  Morchison,  in  the  central  district  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
now  over  20,000  miners  actively  engaged  on  the  gold-fields.  Jn  1896 
the  production  amounted  to  281,265  oz.,  valued  at  £1,068,808,  as 
«ompared  with  30,310  oz.,  valued  at  £115,183,  in  1891. 

In  New  Zealand,  the  production  of  gold  in  1895  was  valued  at 
JE1,162,164— the  highest  yield  since  1880.  There  was  a  falling  off  in 
the  following  year ;  not,  however,  due  to  any  scarcity  of  the  precious 
aetal,  but  mainly  to  the  acquirement  of  many  of  the  mining  properties 
hf  English  capitalists,  and  to  the  suspension  of  active  operations 
■eeenitated  by  a  change  of  policy  involving  development  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.  Prospecting  work  is  being  vigorously  pursued  in  the 
Aockland  district,  especially  in  the  dense  bush  localities  which  have 
Utiierto  escaped  exploration  on  account  of  their  inaccessibility.  It  is 
iteted  that  numerous  lines  of  reef  have  been  discovered,  and  that  a 
kige  number  of  men  are  engaged  in  opening  up  the  lodes.  Greater 
attention  is  also  being  paid  to  the  auriferous  deposits  in  river-beds, 
end  in  deep  wet  ground  on  the  southern  gold-fields.  It  is  estimated 
ftat  seventy  dredges,  each  of  which  is  said  to  cost  between  £3,000 
end  £6,000,  will  shortly  be  at  work  upon  these  deposits.  In  1896,  the 
BBmber  of  gold-miners  in  the  colony  was  14,889,  of  whom  1,989  were 
Chinese. 

Although  payable  gold  was  found  in  Tasmania  in  1852,  yet  it  was 
not  nntil  the  seventies  that  the  metal  was  mined  for  on  an  extensive 
scsle,  the  total  production  to  the  end  of  1870  being  less  than  4,000  oz. 
Bsioonsfield  is  the  principal  gold-field  in  the  colony.  It  is  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  Tamar,  26  miles  north-west  cf  Launceston, 
tod  formerly  produced  a  large  quantity  of  alluvial  gold,  while  the 
existence  of  a  deep  lead  carrying  good  gold  has  now  been  proved.  The 
Tiumania  mine,  on  this  field,  is  the  largest  gold  producer  in  the  colony, 
SDd  hts  yielded  to  date  £652,000  in  dividends  ;  while  it  is  proposed  to 
devdop  some  of  the  outside  mines  with  British  capital.  Although  its 
yidd  is  at  present  small,  the  Lefroy  field  has  been  another  important 
Miire  of  gold  production.  The  reefs  are  now  being  proved  to  a  greater 
ieftiL  At  Mathinna  a  large  quantity  of  gold  has  also  been  obtained. 
tte  principal  mine  on  this  field  is  the  New  Golden  Gate,  the  deepest  in 
tteeolony,  its  main  shaft  being  1,280  feet.  In  about  eight  years  it  has 
yklded  gold  to  the  value  of  £350,000,and  has  paid  £1 63,000  in  dividends. 
At  Mangana  active  prospecting  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and 
iome  rich  stone  was  struck  in  1898.  In  the  Western  District  a  little 
dmrial  gold  is  obtained,  while  north  of  the  Pieman  River  there  is  a  large 
Otent  of  auriferous  countiy,  but  owing  to  the  dense  vegetation  pros- 
pecting is  difficult  On  the  whole,  the  gold-mining  industry  of  the 
colony  has  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the  last  few  years  ;  indeed, 
the  production  in  1896,  amounting  to  £237,574,  was  the  highest 
leeonied,  and  was  nearly  63  yter  cent,  higher  than  in  1893. 

Of  all  the  Australasian  colonies.  South  Australia  has  produced  the 
wssllest  quantity  of  gold,  the  total  output  from  the  commencement  of 
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C  ^idoed  at  less  than  two  milliona  steriing^     Lk 
Tieki  ia  very  small,  amounting  to  bat  4,031  o&. 
<d  1^^977  oz.  being  obtained  from  tbe  NorthenL 
i  wdMntB  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese,  bat  a 
bare  recently  been  acquired  by  an  Tgngliali  com- 
C  Uw  works  necessary  to  their  proper  deTelopment; 
in  gold-mining  in  the  Northern  Territory  im 
U€ZS  were  Chinese.     About  a  fourth  of  thias 
itfv  ^i^«9acttHr  incapable  of  doing  a  fair  day's  work,  and  aaem 
x^mn  A  JiaMarT  point  of  view.     Possessed  of  no  meana  whalft 
tici  ai»  propmr  tools  for  the  search  for  the  precious  metal,  thtf^ 
t^Jislence  by  mining  a  little  alluvial  gold. 
oabiU  gives  the  value  of  gold  raised  from  the  oamm&uob* 
ttttimwt  ^^  <^  close  of  the  year  1896,  with  the  proportioa 
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Produdkiii  of  Ctold. 

^^tlau. 

Value. 

Ploporttmnandla 
each  Colony. 

\a^  Simik  WdUs  

£ 

43,399,958 

244.138,728 

39,196,465 

1,918,456 

pert:eni. 
11-2 

\n;am«a      

;^m*4mhI  . 

C2-8 

101 

0*5 

\%4MMtii  -Wiivalia 

4,104,041 

3,383,921 

52,392,430 

1-0 
0*9 

No^  /jMlaiMi        111 

13-5 

Vnwanhwii 

388,533,999 

100*0 

'%  NkiU  Iv  I'^^iily  understood  from  the  foregoing  figures  how  VictorM^ 
«*»4kkHA(^u  ^u  iwwa  the  smallest  of  the  group,  with  the  exceptioB  ol 
la.vu^^«i<  ,«k.*^M^^%Hl  the  foremost  position  amongst  the  colonies,  aad 
-  v^i%i>»t%*  I'^k^^  (4wi.v  M>  long  as  the  powerful  attraction  of  gold  contiiiimL 
"ii^^  viiKH4K^  ^^  disoovery  of  such  extraordinary  deposits  as  thorn,  of 
^SAuv  ^v««^iyi^  in  QueenslAnd,  may  astonish  the  world  and  gm 
^4i«xK>>  ^iunkNAvkto  shareholders,  the  thirst  for  gold — so  powerfol  ia 
^  .x^x%  CiM«»«^4  now  c*ntice  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  popiilt» 
K*i.«  UviM  v»#U«r  imrHuits,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  only  a  small 
v&M%si  n'4  ^H«^  iiurill«»rouB  area  of  the  continent  has  been  explored,  aod 
^  ^.^.i  x.*KMiw  ^^^rlion  fully  developed. 

itK  isNxiu^ivw  of  gold,  which  htid  lx)en  declining  steadily  for  nuui^ 

^^^«^  x«%«.^\^  |Im»  lowest  point  in  1886.     Since  then  there  has  beea.a 

, .,  ^vx.    %\«x.*U  «uwl,  as  will  have  been  gathered   from    the   pujiiui 

,^^^   *W*>*  >^  AMi^klorable  activity  in  gold-mining  in  all  the  colonisB  at 

:k     ^m.-n  ^iM«^     Tho  production  of  gold  in  each  province  in  18i% 
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wifek  ih»  quantity  obtained  itom  alluvial  deposits  and  the  yield  ftom 
V  crudungs  where  such  informatioa  i.  avldlabK  i»  given  below :-. 


Weighl  of  Gold. 

Value  of  Gold. 

CMwr. 

AUnTteL 

9b»u^ 

ToteL 

ToUL. 

Til  ,             il 

fioponRjD 

rdMdiq 

e«ch  Colony. 

Xtv  SoBlh  Wales 

oz. 
68,534 
284,756 
30,724 

oz. 
227,638 
520,331 
609,661 

oz. 
296,072 
805,087 
640,385 

27,008 
281,265 

62,591 
263,694 

£ 
1,073,360 
3,220,348 
2,341,348 
95,528 
1,068,808 
237,574 
1,041,428 

per  cent. 
11-8 

Tietoria    

35-5 

Qifwnriiiiil  ^ 

Sovth  Ausimtta 

25-8 
1-0 

W«rtMni  Anatralia 

29,043 

6,584 

54,930 

252,222 

56,007 

208,764 

11-8 

THntMlf^fL 

2-6 

Kew  Zealand  

11-5 

Aastfalaaia 

2,376.102 

9,078,394 

100*0 

In  1897  the  production  of  gold  in  Australasia  was  2,950,980  oz.,  an 
inoease  of'  574,478  oz.  on  the  quantity  raised  in  the  previous  year. 
The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  yield  of  each  of  the  colonies  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table : — 


Oolonj. 


Gold  yield  in 
1897. 


IncreMO 

00  prtvioQfl 

year. 


Decrease 
f  rom  provioue 

year. 


New  South.  Walea« 

Victoria  

Qneeaeland 

Soath  Australia.... 

Western  Australia 

T^^aBBania 

New  Zealand 


Australasia 


oa. 
292,217 
812,766 
807,^28 

33,899 
674,994 

77,131 
251,645 


2,950,580 


oz. 


7,679 
167,543 

6,891 

393,729 

14,540 


574,478 


OB.  . 

3,8d& 


12,049 


The  average  value  of  gold  won  by  each  miner  is  given  below,  but  as 
tie  conditions  under  which  mining  is  carried  on  are  by  no  means  the 
■me  in  every  colony,  the  figures,  which  vary  considerably,  may  be  some- 
irtmt  misleading.  In  those  provinces  where  a  revival  of  mining  has 
ktafy.been  experienced,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia,  where 
the  colony  is  in  its  first  stage  of  mining  development,  it  is  natural  to 
csLpeot  a  low  average  yield  per  muier,  for  mining  as  now  carried  out  is 
not  an  industry  from  which  immediate  returns  can  be  ex|)ccted.  It  is 
probable  that  the  number  of  gold-miners  in  New  South  Wales  is  largely 
ovwilafted,  otherwise  the  industry  must  be  carried  on  at  a  great  loss ; 
aad  this  will  be  the  more  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  fairly 
hifs  quantity  of  gold  is  obtained  with  other  metals,  the  men  employed 
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at  the  working  of  .which  are  not  classified  as  gold-miners.  Most  likdlj 
many  of  the  men  employ  themselves  in  mining  for  only  a  porti<m  of 
their  time,  and  devote  the  rest  to  more  remunerative  pursuits.  Bat 
when  full  allowance  is  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  evident  that^  in 
some  colonies  at  least,  the  search  for  gold  is  not  a  profitable  occupatioii. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  miners  at  work  in  1896,  with 
the  quantity  and  value  of  gold  won  per  man,  in  those  colonies  for  whidi 
definite  information  is  available : — 


Colony. 

Miners 
Employed. 

Average  production  of  Gold. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

New  South  Wales 

No. 
22,207 
32,123 

oz. 
13-33 
25-06 
61-79 
13-90 
42-84 
1771 

£     8.    d. 
48    6    8 

Victoria  

100    6    0 

Qneeimland 

10,364 

20,236 

1,461 

225  18    3 

Western  Australia    

52  16    4 

TmfniATiia 

162  12    3 

New  Zealand  

14,889 

69  18  11 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  average  yield  from  quartii 
but  the  number  of  tests  made  and  the  quantity  of  stone  treat^ed  are 
inconsiderable  ;  furthermore,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  obtain 
returns  from  all  the  principal  mining  centres.  The  results  obtained  for 
the  five  years  ended  1 896  were  as  given  below.  The  high  average  y idd 
for  Queensland  is  due  to  the  Mount  Morgan  mines,  which  for  some 
years  yielded  one-third  of  the  total  gold  production  of  that  colony : — 


Year. 


New  South 
Wales. 


Mctoria. 


Queenria^L        N°^«^. 


Western 
Australia. 


I 

ioz.  dwt.  gr. 
1892     0    19     19 

oz.  dwt.  gr.  oz.  dwt.  gr. 
0      9    23     1      6    20 
0      9      6     16      8 
0      8      8  1  1      4      5 
0      8      7     116 
0      9    10     1       3    10 

oz.  dwt.  gr. 

1 
oz.  dwt.  gr.  'oz.  dwt,  gr. 
'  0     14    19 

1893  1  0    16    11 

1894  0    14      8 

0    13     12 
0    19      3 
0    14      4 

'  0    IS    » 

1       1    10 

1895     17      1 

'  0    18      8 

1896     0    17    20 

1     10      5     0    19    21 

It  is  not  pretended  that  these  figures  have  any  great  statistical 
value ;  nevertheless  they  may  be  accepted  as  giving  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  average  yield  of  quartz-reefs.  Alluvial  deposits  are  generally 
richer  than  those  in  reefs  ;  but  the  precious  metal  is  so  unevenly 
distributed  that  any  attempt  to  obtain  a  reliable  average  would  be  (uiaHit, 

The  greatest  development  of  quartz-reefing  is  fouiid  in  Victoria, 
of  the  niinas  l>eing  of  a  great  depth.     At  the  end  of  1896  there 
five  mines  in  the  Bendigo  district  over  3,000  feet  deep,  and  other  five 
over  2,700  feet  deep.     In  LanselFs  180  Mine  a  depth  of  3,352  feet  had 
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been  reached,  and  in  the  Lazarus  Mine,  3,185  feet     In  the  Stawell 
fistrict  a  depth  of  2,409  feet  had  been  reached  in  the  Magdala  Mine. 

The  Talue  of  machinery  on  the  gold-fields  of  those  colonies  from  which 
ntuniB  were  obtainable  is  appended.  In  all  cases  the  figures  refer  to 
the  year  1896:— 


Colony. 


Value. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

QneeiiBlAnd  

Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    


£ 
693,198 
1,769,748 
1,199,123 
880,475 
412,500 
819,111 


A  notice  of  gold-mining  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference 
to  the  remarkably  large  finds  made  at  various  times.  Information  on 
this  point  is  meagre  and  not  altogether  reliable,  as  doubtless  many 
noggets  were  unearthed  of  which  particulars  were  never  published. 
YkUnnsLB  record  is  the  best,  and  includes  the  following  nuggets : — 

lb.  oz.  dwt. 

•* The  Welcome  Stranger, "found  9th  February,  1869 190    0    0 

"The  Welcome,"  found  9th  June,  1858    184    9  16 

One  found  at  Canadian  GuUy,  Slat  January,  1853 134  11    0 

And  others  of  the  following  weights : — 98  lb.  1  oz.  17  dwt.,  93  lb.  1  oz. 
11  dwt,  84  lb.  3  oz.  15  dwt.,  69  lb.  6  oz.,  52  lb.  1  oz.,  30  lb.  11  oz. 
8  dwt,  and  30  lb.  11  oz.  2  dwt. 

New  South  Wales  can  boast  of  having  produced  some  splendid 
qpecimens.  In  1851  a  mass  of  gold  was  found  on  the  Turon,  weighing 
106  lb. ;  another,  from  Burrandong,  near  Orange,  produced  when  melted 
•t  the  Sydney  Mint  1,182  oz.  6  dwt.  of  pure  gold  ;  and  a  third,  the 
"BrennMi,"  was  sold  in  Sydney  in  1851  for  £1,156.  During  1880-82 
leveral  nuggets  were  discovered  at  Temora,  weighing  from  59  oz.  to 
1,393  oz. ;  and  others,  of  357  oz.,  347  oz.  (the  "  Jubilee"),  200  oz.,  47  oz., 
ind  32  or.  respectively,  were  found  during  the  year  1887  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony.  Veins  of  gold  of  extraordinary  richness  have 
oeen  worked  in  New  South  Wales.  In  January,  1873,  at  Beyers  and 
Holtennan's  claim,  at  Hill  End,  1 02  cwt.  of  gold  was  obtained  from  10 
tons  of  quartz,  and  a  mass  of  ore,  weighing  630  lb.  and  estimated  to 
eontain  £2,000  worth  of  gold,  was  exhibited.  The  Mint  returns  for  this 
nunc  during  the  year  1873  were  16,279*63  oz.,  valued  at  £63,234  12s.; 
obtained  from  415  tons  of  stone.  From  Krohnian's  claim,  at  Hill  End, 
gold  to  the  value  of  £93,616  lis.  9d.  was  obtained  during  the  same  year. 
The  foregoing  figures,  however,  are  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  enormous  yield  of  the  Mount  Morgan  Mine,  in  Queensland,  which, 
has  paid  over  £4,500,000  in  dividends.  This  mine,  which  may  be 
dengnated  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  a  huge  mound  of  ore. 
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highly  ferruginous,  and  contains  gold  to  the  extent  of  several  onnoes- 
to  the  ton,  the  peculiar  formation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Gk)veriiiD0Bi. 
Geologist  of  Queensland,  being  due  to  the  action  of  thermal  springBd 

For  the  ten  years  ended  1896,  the  world's  prodaction  of  gold  Uh 
estimated  to  have  l)een  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Value. 

Y«ar. 

Value. 

1 

£ 

£ 

1887 

21,500,000 

1892 

29,900,000 

1888 

21,985,000 

1893 

32,60a,00l^ 

1889 

23,835,000 

1894 

38,766,000 

1890 

24,260,000 

1895 

41,000^000^ 

1891 

26,700,000 

1896 

45,000,000 

Of  the  production  of  £45,000,000  in  1896,  the  Auatndiaa  coloniM 
produced  21  *7  per  cent. 


SiLVEB. 

Silver  has  been  discovered  in  all  the  colonics,  either  alone  or  in  the 
form  of  sulphides,  antimonial  and  arsenical  ores,  chloride,  bramide^ 
iodide,  and  chloro-bromide  of  silver,  and  argentiferous  lead  ores,  the 
largest  de]K>8its  of  the  metal  being  found  in  the  last-mentioned  form. 
The  leading  silver  mines  are  in  New  South  Wales,  the  returns  fron 
the  other  colonies  being  comparatively  insignificant.  Up  to  the  ye^c 
1882  the  quantity  of  silver  raised  in  New  South  Wales  was  very  smeil^ 
but  in  that  and  the  following  years  extensive  discoveries  of  the  melal, 
associated  principally  with  l^td  and  copper  ore,  were  made  in  venou 
parts  of  the  colony,  notably  at  Boorook^  in  the  New  England  dietriol^ 
and  later  on  at  Sunny  Comer,  near  Bathurst,  and  at  Silverton.  and 
Broken  11  ill  on  the  Barrier  Ranges  in  the  Western  district.  The  SanBjr 
Corner  Silver  mines  in  1886  paid  handsome  dividends,  and  prodooed 
£160,000  worth  of  silver,  but  since  that  {)eriod  the  yield  has  largely 
fallen  otV. 

The  fiiild.s  of  the  Western  district  of  New  South  Wales  have  proved 
to  bo  of  iuiiiienae  value.  The  yield  of  silver  in  the  Broken  Hill  and 
Silverton  districts  during  1896  was  £1,754,515  ;  while  the  machinery 
employed  was  valued  at  £929,300.  The  aggregate  output  of  the  minea 
in  the  Rirrier  country  to  the  end  of  the  year  nanieii  was  valued  ai 
£21,189,605.  Tliis  rich  silver-field,  which  was  discovered  in  188S 
by  Cliarli's  Basp,  a  boundary  rider  on  Mount  Gip{)s  Run,  extends 
over  2,500  sr|UHre  milos  of  country,  and  has  dcveloiKHi  into  one  of  the 
principal  mining;  centres  of  the  workL  It  is  situateil  l>eyond  the  river 
Darling,  and  chtst^  to  the  Inmndary  between  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australia.  Tn  the  Barrier  Range  district  the  lodes  occur  in 
Silui'ian  metaiuorphic  micaceous  schists,  intruded  by  granite,  porphyry. 
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tad  dioiite,  and  traversed  by  numerous  quartz  reefs,  some  of  which 
an  gold  bearing.  The  Broken  Hill  lode  is  the  largest  as  yet  discovered., 
li  varies  in  width  frcHn  10  feet  to  200  feet,  and  may  be  traced  for 
araml  miles,  the  country  having  been  taken  up  ail  along  the  line  of 
the  Ibda,  and  subdivided  into  numerous  leases,  hekl  by  mining  oompaniea 
nd  syndicates^ 

The  Broken  HUl  I¥opri«*tary  Company  hold  the  premier  positicHU 
Tbey  have  erected  on  their  lease  &  complete  smelting  plant  on  the  latest 
nd  most  approved  principles,  and  have  enlisted  the  serWces  of  compe* 
tent  managers  whose  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  celebrated 
nlver-mining  centres  of  the  United  States.  From  the  commencement 
of  mining  operations  in  1885  to  the  end  of  May^  1897,  the  com- 
pany treated  3,299,331  tons  of  silver  and  8ilver-ie»d  ores,  producing 
87,5S6^567  oz.  of  silver  and  326,060  tons  of  lead,  valued  in  the  London 
maiket  at  j£17,133,184.  They  have  paid  dividends  and  bonuses  to 
Uie  amount  of  £6,416,000,.  besides  the  nominal  value  of  shares  from  the 
wreral  '*  Blocks "  sold  to  other  companies.  The  sum  spent  in  the 
erection  and  construction  of  plant  from  the  opening  of  the  property  is 
•boat  £750,000.  The  mine  wages  and  salary  sheet  for  the  twelve 
months  represented  a  sum  o£.  £407,315^  including  £79,056  paid  to 
eontHMstorSy  and  £55,766  for  quarrying.  The  net  profit  for  the  year 
wi  £300,120. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  silver  and  silver^lead  ore  exported  by  New 
Sbntfa  Wales  to  the  end  of  1896  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


SUver. 

SUver-Lead. 

Ttar. 

Quntity. 

Value. 

l^untity. 

Value. 

Total  >-aIutt. 

Ore. 

MeteL 

""^ 

oz. 
765.387 
77,066 
93,660 
794,174 
1,015,434 
177,308 
375,064 
416,895 
496,552 
729,590 
350,661 
531,972 
846,822 
550,142 
202,789 

£ 

187,429 
16,488 
19,780 

169,187 

197,544 
32,458 
66,668 
72,001 
95,410 

134,850 
56,884 
78,131 
94,150 
81,858 
26,518 

tons   cwt. 

208  12 

106  17 

4,668     1 

2,095  16 

4,802    2 

12,530    3 

11,739    7 

46,965    9 

89,719  15 

92,383  11 

87,504  15 

155,859     1 

137,813    8 

190,192  19 

267,363     1 

tons  cwt. 

5,385 

1,625 

123,174 

107,626 

294,485 

541,952 

1,075,737 

1,899,197 

2,667,144 

3,484,739 

2,420,952 

2,953,589 

2,195.339 

1,560,813 

1,758.933 

192,814 
18,113 
142,954 
266,813 
492,029 
574,410 

1888 
1884 

••••••-•• 

1885 
1886 

190    8 

1887 

1888 
1888 
1880 
1891 
1882 
1888 
1881 
1885 
1986 

18,102    5 
34,579  17 
41,319  18 
55,;J96    3 
45,850    4 
58,401     3 
42,513    2 
29,687    0 
19,573    4 

1,142,406 
1,971,198 
2,762,554 
3.619,589 
2,477,S3<J 
3,03l,72l> 
2,289,489 
1,642,671 
1,785,451 

Total 

7,423,526 

1,319,356 

1,103,946  17 

345,613    4 

21,01K),690 

1 

22,410,046 
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This  amount  was  approximately  made  up  of  115,964,200  ounces  of 
silver,  valued  at  £17,196,800 ;  and  of  435,800  tons  of  lead,  valued  at 
X5,213,246.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  silver  in  New  South 
Wales  rapidly  increased  until  1891,  when  it  exceeded  in  value  the  largest 
annual  production  of  gold,  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  diggings. 
Since  that  year,  however,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  returns,  the  ore  now 
being  worked  does  not  carry  the  same  quantity  of  silver  or  lead  as 
formerly,  while  a  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal  has  considerably 
reduced  the  value  of  what  has  been  won.  The  number  of  minen 
engaged  in  silver  and  lead  mines  in  1896  was  5,555,  and  the  average 
value  of  mineral  won  by  each  miner  engaged  amounted  to  £321  8a.  3d., 
as  compared  with  £352  13s.  Id.  in  1895,  £544  Is.  7d.  in  1894,  and 
£643  168.  3d.  in  1893. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
the  rights  in  New  South  Wales  of  a  new  process  for  the  treatment 
of  sulphide  ores.  Works  have  been  constructed  at  Dapto,  near  Lake 
Illawarra,  and  it  is  intended  to  smelt  refractory  gold  ores  as  well  as 
silver  ores.  The  machinery  is  capable  of  treating  200,000  tons  yearij. 
Another  company  has  erected  at  Cockle  Creek,  near  Newcastle,  electro- 
metallurgical  works,  which  are  giving  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  men.  The  process  adopted  at  the  Sulphide  Corporation's  works  at 
Cockle  Creek  is  that  known  as  Ashcroft's,  and  is  a  most  remarkable 
and  interesting  one.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  £1,000,000; 
and  the  result  of  their  operations  will  be  watched  with  the  very  greatest 
interest. 

Although  indications  of  silver  abound  in  all  the  other  colonies,  no 
fields  of  great  importance  have  yet  been  discovered,  the  value  of  tbe 
yield  of  Australasia  to  the  end  of  1896,  exclusive  of  that  of  New  South 
Wales,  being  only  £2,854,641.  Next  to  New  South  Wales  as  a  silver- 
producing  province,  but  far  from  the  position  occupied  by  the  former 
colony,  stands  Tasmania,  where  the  industry  has  been  steadily  developed 
during  the  last  five  years.  In  1896  the  quantity  of  ore  exported  was 
20,817  tons,  valued  at  £222,948.  In  the  Mount  Zeehan  and  Dundas 
districts  almost  the  whole  quantity  produced  in  the  colony  is  obtained. 
In  the  first-named  district  argentiferous  lead  ore  has  been  found  over 
30  square  miles  of  country  ;  and  the  Mount  Dundas  field,  almost  adjoin- 
ing, extends  north  as  far  as  the  Pieman  River.  Five  years  ago  smelt- 
ing works  were  erected  on  the  Mount  Zeehan  field,  but  the  mines  were 
not  then  sufficiently  developed  to  keep  them  at  work.  It  is  exjiected, 
however,  that  another  effort  in  this  din»ction  will  Iw  made  at  an  early 
date.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  ore  is  sold  to  agents  of  the 
Australian  and  German  smelting  works,  although  a  few  companies  ship 
direct.  The  principal  mine  at  Mount  Zeehan  is  the  Western,  which 
has  yielded  alK)ut  25,000  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £300,000,  and  paid 
nearly  £85,000  in  dividends.  A  little  mining  is  carried  on  at  the  Whyte 
River  and  Hazlewood  fields ;  and  at  the  Magnet  Range,  near  Waratah, 
high-class  ore  is  being  opened  up. 
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Silver  is  found  in  various  districts  in  Queensland,  but  the  greatest 
activitj  is  at  present  being  shown  at  Stanthorpe,  on  the  border  of  New 
Scmth  Wales,  and  it  is  from  this  field  that  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
prodaction  of  that  colony  was  raised  in  1896.  In  that  year  the  production 
VB8  valued  at  £32,162,  and  the  industry  gave  employment  to  40  miners. 
In  New  Zealand  silver  is  found  in  various  localities,  principally  on 
the  Te  Aroha,  Thames,  and  Coromandel  fields,  but  the  metal  is  generally 
■ought  in  conjunction  with  gold-mining.  The  production  of  the  colony 
dnxuig  the  year  1896  was  94,307  ounces,  valued  at  £10,589. 

There  are  no  silver-mines  in  Victoria  or  Western  Australia,  the  small 
amount  of  silver  produced  by  the  former  colony  being  found  associated 
with  gold.  The  quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  gold  during  1896  at  the 
Melbourne  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  5 2, 9  75  ounces.  Prospecting  for 
silver  ores  is  now  being  carried  on  at  Deddick,  East  Gippsland,  Victoria. 
The  production  of  silver  in  South  Australia  is  very  limited,  and  it 
▼oold  seem  that  the  argentiferous  lead-ore  fields  of  Broken  Hill  and 
SOverton,  which  are  almost  on  the  border  of  the  two  colonies,  are 
exdnsively  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales.  In 
1896  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  valued  at  £194,  was  obtained  in  the 
prorince  proper;  and  20  tons  of  silver  ore,  valued  at  £1,250,  were 
oqxirted  from  the  Northern  Territory.  This  was  obtained  from  work- 
ings near  the  McKinley  and  Mount  Wells  leases. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1896  New  South  Wales  had  produced  nearly  89  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  silver  raised  in  Australasia  ;  Tasmania 
ewne  second,  with  43  per  cent. ;  and  the  remaining  small  proportion 
was  distributed  over  the  other  colonies,  Victoria  claiming  the  largest 
diare.  The  total  production  of  silver  in  Australasia  in  1896,  and  up  to 
the  end  of  that  year,  was  as  follows : — 


Colony. 


During  1806. 


Value. 


Proportion 

raised  in  each 

Colony. 


To  end  or  year  1896. 


Value. 


Proportion 

raiseo  in  each 

C<^ony. 


New  South  Wales  ... 

Victoria  

Qoeensland  

South  Australia 

Western  Australia ... 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Australasia  


£ 

per  cent. 

1,786,451 

86-7 

7,158 

0-3 

32,162 

1-6 

1,444 
222,948 

01 

10-8 

10,589 

0-5 

2,059,762 

1000 

£ 

22,410,046 

827,981 

661,715 

103,171 

250 

1,079,672 

181,852 


25,264,687 


per  cent. 
88-7 
3-3 
2-6 
0-4 
00 
4-3 
0-7 


100-0 
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The  world's  prodootion  of  mlver-duiing  the  ten  years  ended  1896 
eetimated  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


Year. 


1887 

1888' 

1880 

1800 

1891 


OonoM. 


•06,124,000 
108,827,000 
120,214,000 
126,005,000 
137,171,000 


1892 
1803 
1894 
1895 
1896 


152,040,600 
162,102«000 
167,354,000 
169,350^600 
158,IH9,*e00 


The  annual  output  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  alone  is  thare- 
fore  rather  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  total  production  of.  silver. 


COPFUL 

Copper  is  known  to  exist  in  all  tlie  colonies,  and  has  been  mined 
extensively  in  South  Australia,  an<l  on  a  much  smaller  scale  in  K 
South  Wales  and  .Queensland.  The  low  quotations  which  have  ruled 
for  a  number  of  years  have  had  a  depressing  efiect  upon  the 
industry,  and  for  some  time  a  few  of  the  mines  were  closed;  but 
with  a  consumption  which  has  lately  shown  a  tendency  to  overtake 
production,  and  a  gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  the  metal,  copper-miniDg 
is  a&gain  attracting  considerable  attention  in  Australasia.  South  Ana- 
tralia  has  so  far  supplied  over  three-fourths  of  the  copper  produced  in 
thesii  colonies ;  but  Tasmania  promises  to  l)ecome  a  formidable  oom- 
petitor  in  the  output  of  this  mineral.  In  Tasmania  deposits  wera 
worked  on  a  limited  scale  for  a  long  number  of  years ;  but  the  diacoveiy 
of  a  rich  belt  of  copper-bearing  country,  extending  from  Mount  LycD 
past  Mount  TxTidall,  Mount  Reiid,  Mount  Murchison,  and  north  of  the 
Pieman  to  the  liocky  and  Savagf*  Bivers,  has  completely  changed  the 
character  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  colony,  and  from  a  small  export 
of  copper  ore  valued  at  £1,659  in  1896,  the  production  in  1897  had 
iH'coiiie  the  larg(*st  in  Austi-alasia.  This  expansion  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
enterprise  shown  by  the  Mount  Lyell  Mining  and  Railway  Company, 
whose  mine  is  situated  at  (Tormanston,  about  4  miles  by  road  from 
Qutviistown.  At  the  latter  place  reduction  works  have  been  erected, 
whei*e  the  oiv  is  treattnl  by  the  pyritic  smelting  process,  ultimately 
iKMug  otmvertcHl  into  blister  copjKT,  containing  aliout  98  per  oent.  oi 
metallic  cop]>er.  Froui  the  reduction  works  a  railway  lias  been  laid 
<lown  l^)  Tea]HM>kana,  on  the  King  River,  through  most  diflicult  country. 
It  Ls  stated  that  a  sum  of  £400,000  was  exjx^nded  by  the  Company  on 
construction  and  development  works  befort^  any  return  was  received 
from  the  mine ;  but  by  the  end  of  tlie  first  quarter  of  1898  the 
<lividends  had  amounted  to  £145,000.  Over  2,400  men  find  employ- 
ment A\ith  the  CoiufMiny.  It  is  (*stiiuate<l  that  there  are  4^  millitm 
tons  of  oiv  in  sight,  of  an  average  value  of  4'5  jM»r  cent.  copj)er,  3  oz. 
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vim,  and  0-125  oz.  gold  per  ton.  Other  mines  on  tlie  same  field  arc 
tt  work,  and  in  various  part^  of  the  colony  copper-mining  is  i-eceiving 
attention.  In  1897  the  copper  ore  and  metal  exported  were  valued  at 
jSd23,660,  making  the  total  mineral  production  of  Tasmania  for  the 
yeu  nearly  a  million  sterling.  In  the  previous  year  only  sixteen  men 
were  employed  in  mining  copper  in  the  colony. 

The  discovery  of  copper  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of 
Sonth  Australia  at  a  time  vrhen  the  young  and  struggling  colony  was 
nrrounded  by  difficulties.  The  first  important  mine,  the  Kapunda, 
was  <^)ened  up  in  1842.  It  is  estimated  that  at  one  time  2,000  tons 
were  produced  annually,  but  the  mine  was  closed  in  1879.  In  1^5 
the  celebrated  Bum  £umi  mine  was  discovered.  This  mine  proved  to 
be  very  rich,  and  paid  X800,000  in  dividends  to  tlie  original  owners. 
'For  A  number  of  years,  however,  the  mine  has  been  suffei^  to  remain 
uiworked,  chiefly  because  the  deposits  originally  worked  were  found  to 
be  depleted.  For  many  years  the  average  yield  Was  from  10,000  to 
13^000  tons  of  ore,  yielding  from  22  to  23  per  cent,  of  copper.  For  the 
period  of  thirty  yeara  during  which  the  mine  was  worked  the  output  of 
ore  amounts  to  234,648  tons,  equal  to  51,622  tons  of  copper,  valued  at 
Xi,749,224.  With  the  object  of  discovering  whetlier  ore  exists  at  depths 
intkemine,  boring  operations  are  now  in  progress.  A  depth  of  500 
feet  has  been  reached,  and  the  prospects  are  regarded  as  satisfactory'. 
The  Wallaroo  and  Moonta  mines,  discovered  in  1860  and  1861,  proved 
to  be  even  more  valuable  than  the  Burra  Burra,  tlie  Moonta  mine  om- 
ptojiag  at  one  time  upwards  of  1,600  hands.  At  the  Wallaroo  mines 
b  1896  the  quantity  of  ore  raised  amounted  to  16,274  tons,  yiehling 
2,226  tons  of  fine  copper ;  while  in  1897  the  production  was  set  down 
at  17,102  tons,  yielding  2,136  tons  of  fine  copper,  the  percentage  of 
aetal  being  lower  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  1896  the  Moonta 
Buies  had  an  output  of  13,543  tons  of  ore,  from  which  2,575  tons  of 
fine  copper  were  obtained;  and  in  1897,  15,688  tons  of  ore,  yielding 
2,937  tons  of  copi)er.  The  cost  of  producing  the  copper  in  1897,  after 
adding  shipping  and  interest  charges  and  Adelaide  expenses,  was 
X47  lis.  Id.  per  ton.  The  total  dividends  paid  by  these  mines  is  stated 
to  be  upwards  of  £1,700,000.  The  production  of  copper  in  South  Aus- 
tnlia  is  again  improving,  and  was  greater  in  1895  and  1896  than  during 
the  previous  three  years. 

The  copper-mining  industry  in  New  South  Wales  reached  its  highest 
point  in  1883,  when  the  production  was  valued  at  £472,982.  The  low 
price  to  which  the  motul  fell  greatly  dimmishcd  the  prtnluction,  some  of 
the  principal  mines  being  closed  for  a  few  years  :  hut,  as  iu  the  other 
colonieB,  tiiere  has  lately  l>een  a  revival  in  tlie  industr}'.  In  1896  the 
oatput  was  valued  at  £197,814,  and  810  men  were  employed  in  tht^ 
miaes.  The  princi]>al  deposits  of  copper  are  found  in  the  central  ]»art 
of  the  colony,  between  the  Maajuarie,  Bogan,  and  Darling  Bi\ors. 
Deposits  have  also  been  found  in  the  New  England  and  Southern  ilis- 
tricts,  as  well  as  at  Broken  Hill,  showing  that  the  mineral  is  widely 
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distributed  throughout  the  colony.  The  more  important  mines  are  thoie 
of  Col»ar,  where  the  Great  Cobar  mine,  which  recommenced  work  on 
tribute  early  in  1894,  raised  in  the  following  year  37,845  tons  of  ore^ 
yielding  1,703  tons  of  smelted  copper  ;  and,  in  1896,  66,431  tons  of  ore^ 
yielding  2,650  tons  of  smelted  copper,  valued  at  £107,200.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  copper  extracted  from  this  mine  is  found  to  contain 
gold  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  mining  and  treating  the  ore.  The 
syndicate  to  whom  the  mines  belong  now  give  employment  to  450  men. 
The  Nymagee  Copper-mine,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Great  Cober 
Syndicate,  raised  3,249  tons  of  ore,  yielding  380  tons  of  smelted  copper, 
villued  at  £17,948.  The  Burraga  Company  produced  4,241  tons  of 
refined  copper  in  1896,  valued  at  £19,928 ;  150  men  find  constant  em- 
ployment at  their  mines.  The  production  of  the  Mount  Hope  Cc^per 
Company  was  1,092  tons  of  ore,  yielding  141  tons  of  refined  copper; 
while  at  South  Mount  Hope  another  company  raised  454  tons  of  ore^ 
the  refined  copper  obtained  amounting  to  55  tons.  In  other  distrids 
considerable  activity  is  also  being  displayed.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  saved  copper  to  the  valne 
of  £29,070  in  the  course  of  their  operations  during  the  year. 

Cupriferous  deposits  abound  in  Queensland,  and  at  one  time  there 
was  considerable  speculation  in  copper-mining  stock  of  that  colony. 
Peak  Downs  and  Mount  Perry  acquired  great  celebrity  in  the  Australian 
mining  market,  but  afterwards  suffered  reactionary  depression,  and  were 
ultimately  abandoned — the  result,  in  a  large  measure,  of  over-speculatioiL 
In  Northern  Queensland  copper  is  found  throughout  the  Cloncnrry 
district,  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Star  River,  and  the  Herberton  district 
The  returns  from  the  copper-fields  in  the  colony  are  at  present  small,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  suitable  fuel  for  smelting  purposes,  which  renders  the 
economic  treatment  of  the  ore  difficult;  and  the  development  of  the 
mines  is  greatly  retarded  by  the  want  of  easy  and  cheaper  communi- 
cation with  the  coast ;  but  it  is  expected  that  these  disabilities  will  be 
overcome  at  no  distant  date,  and  a  revival  of  the  industry  is  hoped  for, 
as  some  of  the  almndoned  fields  contain  very  extensive  deposits  of  copper- 
ore.  The  total  production  of  copper  in  Queensland  during  1896  was 
valued  at  £21,042,  as  conipare<l  with  £13,097  in  1895  and  £9,582  in 
1894. 

In  Western  Austnilia  copjH»r  deposits  have  been  worked  for  some 
years.  Verv  rich  lodt»s  of  the  metal  have  been  found  in  the  North- 
ampton,  Murchison,  and  Champion  Bay  districts,  and  also  in  the 
country  to  the  south  of  thes<»  districts  on  the  In^'in  River.  The  industry, 
however,  is  not  verj*  active  at  present,  although  it  shows  a  temlency  to 
revive.  In  1896,  25  claims  were  taken  up  in  the  West  Pilbarra  and 
Northampton  district.  Tlie  most  important  workings  are  at  Whim 
Creek  Mine,  on  the  Halla  Halla  Creek,  near  Roebume.  To  the  end  of 
that  year,  the  total  ex|K)rt  of  copper  was  valued  at  £166,816. 

Copper-mining  has  not  attained  any  great  proportions  in  Yictori% 
although   deposits  have   been   found  in  sevend  parts  of  the  oolony^ 
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particularly  in  the  Beechworth  district,  where  they  liavo  been  traced  over 

an  area  of  some  50  square  miles.    The  total  production  to  date  is  valued 

»t  £206,395.     There  was  no  output  in  1896.     The  copper  deposits  of 

New  Zealand  have  been  worked  to  a  small  extent  only,  and  for  a  few 

years  have  been  entirely  neglected. 

Copper  is  sometimes  found  in  the  Australasian  mines  in  a  virgin 
ttftte,  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  pure  metal  have  been  exhibited  at 
different  times,  but  it  occurs  generally  in  the  form  of  oxidised  copper  ores, 
carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  silicates  of  copper.  The  museums 
d  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales  contain  striking 
■unpltfs  of  azurite  and  malachite,  magnificent  blocks  of  which  have 
been  shown  from  time  to  time  at  exhibitions,  not  only  in  the  colonies, 
botalso  in  Europe  and  America.  Copper  sulphides  and  arsenides  of 
copper  are  genendly  found  in  deep  sinkings.  The  metal  has  also  been 
foand  associated  with  tin  in  the  form  of  stannine. 

In  1896  the  number  of  men  employed  in  copper-mining  in  New  South 
Wales  was  810,  as  compared  with  868  in  1895,  645  in  1894,  and  283  in 
1893.  Only  a  few  hands  were  employed  in  the  other  colonies,  except 
Soath  Australia,  where  the  number  must  have  amounted  to  about  2,000. 
In  1897  the  industry  afforded  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men  in 
Dttmania. 

The  total  value  of  copper  i)roduced  in  Australasia  duiing  and  up  to  th(i 
«d  of  1896,  and  the  })roportion  furnished  by  eacli  colony,  are  given 
below : — 


G6IoDy. 

Durinic  180>>. 

To  end  or  3-ear  1898. 

Value 

ProportioD 

raifledin 

each  Colony. 

Proportion 
Value.                 raised  in 
1  cachColon>-. 

Xtw  Soath  Wales 

£ 
197,814 

per  cent. 
44-7 

£ 

4,068,109 

206,395 

2,008,116 

21,037,972 

166,816 

168,226 

17,866 

per  cent. 
14-7 

Vietoria  

0-7 

Qwentland 

J'oath  Australia 

Wcitsni  Australia 

21,042 

222,202 

100 

1,659 

4-7 
30-2 

"0-4 

7  3 

760 

0-6 

Tanunia    

XewZeaUnd 

0-6 
01 

Australasia  



442.817 

100-0 

27,673.560 

100-0 

In  Jane,  1872,  copper  realised  as  much  as  <£112  i)er  ton,  whilst  in 
December,  1886,  the  lowest  price  on  record  until  that  time  was  touched, 
and  only  £44  could  be  obtained  for  South  Australian  copiKir.  At  the 
^of  1887  the  price  had  risen  to  £70  per  ton,  and  in  September,  18S8, 
to  £93.  In  March,  1889,  there  was  a  great  fall  in  tlie  price  of  the 
njetal,  and  in  April  of  that  yeiu-  the  quotation  in  London  was  as  low  as 
^43  per  ton.    This  was  the  lowest  price  reached  until  June,  1894,  when 
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it  fell  to  £41  10s.  From  that  date  there  was  an  upward  movemmt,  and 
at  the  close  of  1896  the  London  i)rice  of  copper  stood  at  £52  10s.  per 
ton.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  depressing  inflnenee 
exerted  on  the  industry  in  Australasia  by  the  low  prices ;  but>  as 
previously  indicated,  the  tendency  of  consumption  to  increase  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  production,  an<i  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  metal, 
has  galvanised  copper-mining  into  a  state  of  activity  which  has  not  been 
witnessed  for  several  years. 

Tix. 

Tin  was  known  to  exist  in  Australasia  almost  from  the  first  yean  of 
colonisation,  the  earliest  mention  of  the  mineral  appearing  in  a  report 
of  a  discovery  by  Surgeon  Bass  on  the  north  coast  of  Taamania.  In 
the  form  of  cassitcrite  (oxide  of  tin)  it  occurs  in  all  the  coloDies^  but 
the  richest  deposits  have  been  found  in  Tasmania — the  Mount  Biadioff 
being  the  most  celebi*ated  tiii-niine  in  Australasia.  The  wealth  of 
-<2ueensland  and  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  in  ihk 
mineral,  according  to  the  reports  of  Mr.  Jack,  the  Gk>vernment  Geo- 
logist of  the  former  colony,  and  the  late  Kev.  Tenison  Woods,  appean 
to  l>e  very  great. 

In  New  South  Wales  lode  tin  occurs  principally  in  the  granite  and 
stream  tin  under  the  basaltic  country  in  the  extreme  north  of  tlie 
<jolony,  at  Tentertield,  Emmaville,  Tiiigha,  and  in  other  districts  of  New 
England.  The  metal  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  Barrier  BangeS) 
at  Poolamacca  and  Euriowie  ;  near  Bombala  in  the  Monait)  district ;  at 
Gundle,  near  Kempsey  ;  at  Jingellic,  on  the  Upper  Murray;  at  Dora 
Doi-a,  on  the  U])per  MuiTay  ;  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Lachlan  ;  but  in 
none  of  these  districts  has  it  been  worked  to  anj  extent.  Although  the 
mineral  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  as  far  back  as  the 
yejir  1853,  yet  the  opening  of  the  tin-lields  of  New  South  Wales  only  took 
place  in  the  year  1872,  but  since  that  date  the  output  from  the 
has  been  considerable.  In  1881  the  industry  attained  its 
height  of  prosperity,  the  export  having  increased  to  X568,795  from 
£249,779  in  1876.  In  1882  the  production  was  but  £27,000  less;  bat 
after  that  year,  owing  to  protracted  dry  seasons,  which  in  many  cues 
^prevented  mining  operations,  combined  with  the  comparatively  low  price 
which  the  metal  brought,  the  value  of  the  output  fell  considerably. 
Another  cause  of  diminished  production  is  that  the  shallow  deposits  of 
stream  tin  have  to  a  great  extent  been  exhausted,  altliough  the  deep 
deposits  and  the  tin-lodes  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  touched,  nearly  all 
the  metal  hitherto  produced  having  been  taken  f n)m  alluvial  deposits. 
The  principal  lodes  worked  during  1896  were  the  Vegetable  Creek  Tin- 
field,  near  Emmaville  ;  at  Tent  Hill  ;  at  the  Mann  River,  near  Glen 
Junes  ;  at  Wilson's  Downfall  ;  and  at  Tingha.  In  that  year  the  pro- 
duction was  valued  at  £68,546,  and  the  industry  gave  employment  to 
1,419  men,  of  whom  491  were  Chinese. 
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TitfifTiiw  has  been  the  largest  producer  of  tin  in  Australasia.     As  in 

Sew  Soatii  Wales,  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  tin  hitherto  produced 

kiB  been  from  alluvial  deposits,  the  lodes,  except  at  the  Mount  Bischoff 

■ine,  having  been  comparatively  neglected.     There  are  considerable 

■reas  of  alluvial  tin  ground  in  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  divisions 

of  the  colony ;  but   the  output   is  not  so  great   as  formerly,  owing 

to  the  low  price  of  the  metal  and  the  scarcity  of   water.     Extensive 

deposits  are  known  to  exist  in  the  north-eastern  district,  and  a  slight 

liK  in  value  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  would  result  in  a  greatly 

increased  production.     The  Mount  Bischoff  mine,  which  is  worked  as 

an  open  quarry,  is  the  largest  producer  of  tin  in  the  colony,  and  has 

paid  nearly  £1,500,000  in  dividends.      The  company   have  erected 

•nelting  works  at  Launceston,  where  most  of  the  tin  ore  raised  in  the 

irisiid  is  treated.     In  the  Blue  Tier  district,  plant  has  l>tieii  erected  and 

olhcr  preparations  made  for  working  the  low-grade  on\s  found  there  ; 

md  operations  have  lately  been  resumed  in  the  lien  Ix>mond  district. 

Tke  lodes  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Heemskirk  and  North  Dundas,  on 

the  west  coast^  have,  however,  been  comparatively  neglected,  the  present 

priee  of  the  metal    rendering  mining   operations   there   unproiitablet. 

In  1896  the  number  of  tin-miners  in  the  colony  was  1,009,  and  the 

production  was  valued  at  £159,038,  or  only  half  that  of  ten  years 
t-j 

The  most  important  tin-mines  in  Queensland  are  in  the  Herlierton 
diatriet,  south-west  of  Cainis ;  at  Cooktown,  on  the  Annan  and  Bloom- 
fidd  Rivers ;  and  at  Stanthorpe,  on  the  border  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  Herberton  is  the  chief  tin-mining  centre  of  Qui^ensland,  and  the  out- 
put for  1896  was  valued  at  £31,770.  The  tin  in  tliLs  district  is  chiefly 
«hluiied  from  lodes.  Herberton  and  Stanthorpe  liave  produced  more 
tkan  three-fourths  of  the  total  production  of  the  colony.  During  the 
pit^t  few  years  the  production  has  greatly  (lecreiustnl  in  constHjuenco  of 
the  low  price  of  the  metal ;  but  with  a  rise  in  values,  and  moiv  oeunomic 
tnttment  of  the  ores  than  is  the  case  at  pres(*nt,  the  industry  should 
htvp  a  great  future. 

The  yield  of  tin  in  Victoria  is  very  small,  and  until  lately  no  fields  of 
bipoitance  had  been  discovere<l,  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  1890 
cxtmsiTe  deposits  were  reported  to  exist  in  the  Gippsland  distiict  at 
Oneo  and  Tarwin.  In  1896  only  45  tons  of  tin,  valued  at  £1,799, 
Vfn  produced.  This  was  chiefly  obtained  from  auriferous  wash  dirt 
it  Eldorado,  and  from  sluicing  operations  at  Koetong  and  Cudgewa. 
In  South  Australia  tin-mining  is  unimportant.  During  1 S96  a  small 
^oantity  of  14  tons,  valued  at  £530,  was  exfM>rte<l  from  Port  Darwin, 
in  the  Northern  Territorv.  In  Western  Australia  the  tin- fields  an^ 
siraated  at  Grecnbushes;  but  the  industry,  owing  to  the  low  prii*c  of 
the  Dietal)  and  the  attraction  exerted  on  capital  by  the  gold-tields,  is 
M  in  a  flourishing  condition.  During  1896  the  ]mKluction  in  the 
colony  amoiinted  to  137  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £4,338.  Tlierc  is  no 
neord  of  any  production  of  tin  in  New  Zealand. 
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The  tiii-7nining  industry  has  been  subject  to  frequent  fluctuatioitfy 
pspooiallv  of  hite  years.  The  value  of  the  metal  in  the  European  mai^et 
was  .£1.')9  per  ton  in  1872,  £52  in  1878,  £1U  in  1880  and  1882,  and 
£72  in  1884.  A  gradual  recovery  then  took  place,  until  in  1888  the 
price  reached  £121  ;  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  an  almoflt 
continuous  fall,  and  in  1896  the  London  (juotations  were  only £59  128. 4d 
to  £60  lis.  per  ton — prices  which  have  had  a  depressing  ^ect  upcmthe 
industry. 

Tlie  value  of  the  production  of  tin  during  1896,  and  up  to  the  end 
of  that  year,  was  as  given  below  : — 


During  189G. 


Colony. 


Value. 


Proportion 

rallied  in 

each  Colony. 


To  end  of  year  1888. 


Value. 


ProDortioB 

raundiB 
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New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Australasia... 


£ 
68,546 

1,799 
49,018 

4,338 
159,038 


283,269 


per  cent. 

24-2 
0-6 

17-3 
0-2 
1-5 

56-2 


£ 

6,196,518 

689,537 

4,374,789 

26,012 

70,192 

6,387,554 


100  0 
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17,744,602 


percent 

34-9 

3-9 

24-7 

01 

0-4 

96-0 


100-0 


The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  tin-mining  in  1896  was  tm 
follows: — In  New  South  Wales,  1,419  ;  Tasmania,  1,009;  Queensland, 
508  ;  Victoria,  20 ;  and  Western  Australia,  60. 


Iron. 

Iron  is  distributed  throughout  Australasia,  but  for  want  of  capital 
in  developing  the  fields  this  industry  has  not  progressed.  In  New 
South  Wales  there  are,  together  with  coal  and  limestone  in  unlimited 
iiupply^  important  deposits  of  rich  iron-ores  suitable  for  smelting  pur- 
poses ;  and  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  of  certain  descriptions  abundance 
of  manganese,  chrome,  and  tungsten  ores  are  available.  The  most 
extensive  li  ilds  are  in  the  Mittagong,  Wallerawang,  and  Rylstone  dis- 
tricts whicli  :ire  roughly  estimated  to  contain  in  the  aggregate  12,944,000 
tons  of  ore,  containing  5,853,000  tons  of  metiillic  iron. 

Magnetite,  or  magn*;tic  iron,  the  richest  of  all  iron  ores,  is  found  in 
abundance  near  Wallerawang  in  New  South  Wales.  The  proximity  of 
coal-beds  now  being  worked  should  accelerate  the  development  of  the 
iron  deposits,  which  contain  41  per  cent,  of  metaL     Magnetite  occurs  in 
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jreat  abundance  in  Western  Australia,  together  with  hematite,  which 
woald  be  of  enormous  value  if  cheap  labour  were  abundant. 

Goethite,  limonite,  and  hematite  are  found  in  New  South  Wales,  at 
ikfb  junction  of  the  Hawkesbury  sandstone  formation  and  the  Wiana- 
mtta  shale,  near  Nattai,  and  are  enhanced  in  value  by  their  proximity 
to  ooal-bedB.  Near  Lithgow  extensive  deposits  of  limonitc  or  clay-band 
n  are  interbedded  with  coal.  Siderite  or  spathic  iron  (carbonate  of 
roil)  and  "vivianite  (phosphate  of  iron)  are  found  in  New  Zeahmd. 
IKe  Utter  also  occurs  in  New  South  Wales,  intermingled  with  coj^per 
and  tin  ores. 

The  principal  works  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  from  the  ore  are  situated  at  Eskbank,  near  Lithgow,  where  red 
fllioeous  ores,  averaging  22  per  cent.,  and  brown  hematite,  yielding  50 
per  cent,  metallic  iron,  have  btH»n  successfully  treated.  Abundance  of 
coil  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tliis  establish- 
nent,  however,  has  for  some  time  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  pig- 
iron,  for  which  it  was  originally  built.  The  work  now  carried  on 
oomists  of  the  re-rolling  of  old  rails,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars, 
nk,  and  nails,  and  of  ordinary  castings.  The  quantity  manufactui-ecl 
fan  scrap  during  1896  was  4,721  tons,  valued  at  £33,283.  A  successful 
•fttempt  has  been  made  at  Mittagong  to  make  gas-pipes,  etc.,  from  iron 
laelted  from  the  ore,  and  taken  direct  to  the  mould,  without  fii-st 
ukiog  it  into  pig-iron.  Some  years  ago  the  ircm  smelting  works  at 
Rtnoy,  Mittagong,  were  established,  but  after  producing  a  considerable 
fBttitity  of  pig-iron  the  operations  were  discontinued.  Some  samples 
rfore,  coal,  and  limestone  obtained  in  this  district,  with  pig-iron  and 
Mtii^  manufactured  therefrom,  were  exhibited  at  the  late  Mining 
bUfaition  in  London,  and  obtained  a  first  awanl.  Iron  ore  is  raised 
Btome  places  in  the  colony,  but  is  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  flux. 
Boring  the  year  1893,  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  agreed 
to  ft  resolution  for  the  manufacture  of  30,000  tons  of  iron  piping  in  the 
••fcmy,  and  portions  of  the  work  have  since  been  let  by  tender  as 
Vportnnity  offered.  A  further  order  for  £75,000  worth  of  iron  pipet 
*••  })laeed  by  the  Government  with  local  Arms,  in  November,  1897. 
«  1896  tenders  were  called  by  the  Government  for  the  supply  of 
l5(^000  tons  of  steel  rails,  with  the  necessary  quantities  of  fish-plates 
ffcWts,  and  spikes,  to  Ix?  manufactured  in  New  South  Wales,  from 
■wi  ore  and  other  necessary  minerals  productnl  in  the  colony.  The 
Were  closed  on  the  30th  December  of  that  year.  The  specification 
pwided  for  the  delivery  of  15,000  per  annum,  in  equal  monthly 
fimtlties,  the  first  delivery  to  take  place  not  later  than  eighteen 
■ooths  after  the  signing  of  the  contract.  One  of  the  off^ers  receive^l 
*■«  accepted. 

IJi  Tasmania,  where  large  depisits  of  pure  rtnl  and  brown  hematite 
^  known  to  exist,  a  commencement  ha.s  been  madt*  in  the  producticm 
f'iwn  ore.  In  1896,  200  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  .£50,  were  raised  ;  and 
''^  the  following  year  894  tons  of  iron  oi-e,  of  a  declared  value  of  £812, 
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were  exported  ;  while  for  the  first  quarter  of  1898  the  shipments 
prised  548  tons,  \^ued  at  XI  per   ton.     The  Government  of  Si 
Australia  has  offered  a  bonus  of  £2,000  for  the  first  500  tons  of  pi^- 
produced  in  that  ookmy. 

Sulphuretted  iron  ores  (pyrites)  are  of  little  intrinsic  value,  but 
frequently  of  considerable  worth  on  account  of  the  other  minerals  1 
which  they  are  associated,  common  pyrites  being  often  aurifer< 
M ispickel  differs  from  other  pyrites  inasmuch  as  it  contains  arsenic,  i 
sometimes  gold  and  silver,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  tin  1 
copper  ores  ;  but  the  extraction  of  gold  is  rendered  difiicult  on  aooo 
of  the  presence  oi  the  arsenic.  These  minerals  (pyrites)  are  eomi 
to  all  the  colonies. 


Antimony. 

Antimony  is  widely  diffused  throughout  Australasia,  and  is  sq 
times  found  associated  with  gold.  In  New  South  Wales,  depositi 
antimony  occur  in  various  places,  chiefly  in  the  Armidale,  Bathn 
and  Rylstone  districts  ;  and  at  BowraxilU;  on  ihe  North  Coast  ' 
principal  centre  of  this  industry  is  at  Hillgrove,  near  ArmidiUe,  wl 
the  Eleanora  Mine,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  colony,  is  situated.  ' 
ore  is  also  worked  for  gold.  The  results  of  a  number  of  analyses,  a 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Geological  Museum,  show  from  29*57  to  71 
per  cent,  of  metal ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  encouraging  assays, 
price  has  not  lieen  sufficiently  high  to  tempt  Australian  producers, 
considerable  quantity  of  antimony  was  raised  some  years  ago  at 
Corangula  mines,  in  the  Macleay  district,  hut  these  mines  are  at  prei 
idle.  Lodes  have  also  been  opened  and  partly  worked  near  Nambu 
Drake,  Gulgong,  and  Razorback.  The  value  of  antimonv  raised  dm 
1896  was  £1,834,  and  up  to  the  end  of  that  year,  £183,399.  With 
exception  of  30  tons,  valued  at  £200,  raised  at  Bowraville,  the  ] 
duction  in  1896  was  obtained  at  Hillgrove.  Tlie  industry  has  suflfc 
greatly  during  the  last  two  years  from  the  low  price  of  the  metal, 
the  output  is  not  likely  to  improve  until  the  price  takes  an  upw 
tendency. 

In  Victoria  there  has  been  a  still  greater  falling  off  in  the  {trodud 
of  antimony;  for  from  a  state  of  activity  in  1890  which  gave  emp 
ment  to  238  miners,  in  1896  the  industry'  was  absolutely  at  a  stands 
In  Queensland  the  fields  were  all  showing  development  in  1891,  w 
the  output  exhibited  a  very  large  increase  com|>ared  with  that  of  for 
years  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  the  production  of  the  metal  se 
to  have  cease<l.  In  New  Zealand  very  little  antimonv  ore  was  obtai 
during  the  year  1896,  the  quantity  exporteil  from  that  colony  being  < 
21  tons,  "valued  at  £450.  Good  lodes  of  stibiiit^^  (sulphide  of  antiuK 
have  been  found  near  Roeboume,  in  Western  Australia  ;  but  no  atte 
has  yet  been  made  to  work  theuL 
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Tlie  following  table  shows  the  value  of  antimony  produced  in  Austral- 
tttt  up  to  the  end  of  1896  :— 


Cotoay. 

Valiie. 

Proportion 

mbeain  ea<^ 

colony. 

XewSoath  Waks 

£ 

183,399 

176,644 

34,958 

52,204 

percent. 
41-0 

Victoria    

39*5 

QQemffland  .                   ... 

7*8 

NfMT  ZiMilaiid   

11-7 

AvBtridfuria  .... 

447,205 

100*0 

Bismuth. 

Biamath  is  known  to  exist  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  but  up  to 
Ik  present  time  it  has  been  mined  for  in  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
tetii  Australia,  and  Tasmania  only.  It  is  usually  found  in  association 
^  tin  and  other  minerals,  but  in  one  instance  a  mass  of  native 
Varath,  wei^iing  30  lb.,  was  found  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
frindpal  mine  in  the  mother  colony  is  situated  at  Kingsgate,  in  the 
Nwr  England  district,  where  the  mineral  is  generally  associated  with 
■otjbdenum  and  gold;  this  mine,  however,  is  at  present  practically 
wd.  The  value  of  bismuth  produced  up  to  the  end  of  1896  in  New 
Botth  Wales  and  Queensland  was  £38,212  and  £57,535  respectively. 
in  tlw  f<Hrmer  colony  the  production  in  1896  was  valued  at  £490  only, 
vUe  in  Queensland  there  was  no  output  in  that  year.  In  Tasmania  a 
QQBpsny  has  been  formed  to  work  the  bismuth  deposits  at  Bell  Mount. 
Tbe  lodes  are  opening  up  satisfactorily,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ore  ha« 
hen  sent  away. 

Manganese. 

Manganese  probably  exists  in  all  the  colonies,  deposits  having  been 
fcttd  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Quocnsland,  New  Zealand,  and 
»^«tem  Australia — the  richest  specimens  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Sew  Zealand.  Little,  however,  has  been  done  to  utilise  the  deposits, 
^  demands  of  the  colonial  markets  being  extremely  limited ;  but  in 
4e  erent  of  the  extensive  iron  ores  of  New  South  Wales  being  workcnl 
^  A  large  scale,  the  manganese,  plentiful  as  it  is  in  that  colony,  ^vill 
■Wmieof  commercial  importance.  The  ore  generally  occurs  in  the  form 
<^  oxides,  manganite,  and  pyrolusite,  and  contains  a  high  percentage  of 
*B*)Qiox]de  of  manganese.  The  production  of  manganese  in  New  Zealaml 
<othe  end  of  the  year  1896  was  valued  at  £57,99:5.  In  that  colony  the 
'iQ^Nithas  shrunk  to  in  sign  iii  cant  proportion.s,  being  valued  in  1896  at 
*205.  In  Queensland  during  the  same  year,  300  tons,  valued  at  £900, 
*W6  miaed ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  nothing  was  produced  in  the 
^oone  of  tbe  twelve  months. 
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Platinum. 


Platiiiiim  and  the  allied  compound  metal  Iridosmine  have  been  foimd 
in  New  South  Wales,  but  so  far  in  inconsiderable  quantities,  the  latter 
occurring  commonly  with  gold  or  tin  in  alluvial  drifts.     It  is  believed 
that  the  beach  deposits  at  Ballina  and  other  places  on  the  northern 
coast   might,    with    improved    appliances,    }ye    profitably   worked    for 
platinum.     Fifteen  cwt.  of  sand  fi*om  this  district  were  forwarded  in 
1891  to  platinum  merchants  in  London  for  treatment.     The  tests  made 
proved,  however,  that  the  small  percentage  of  metal  found  and  the  oust 
of  extraction  barely  leave  a  margin  of  profit.     On  the  northern  beaches, 
a  little  platinum  is  being  obtained  by  the  miners  who  are  working  the 
black  sand  for  gold.     The  metal  has  also  *)een  discovered  at  Fifield,  in 
the  Parkes  district,  and  in  lodes  near  Broken  Hill  and  Orange.     At 
Fifield,  2,900  oz.  were  saved  in  the  course  of  the  gold-washing  opem- 
tions  during  the  year  1896.     The  Fifield  platinum  occurs  in  ooane 
shotty  grains,  and  is  much  purer  than  that  obtained  from  the  northern 
beach-sands.     The  quantity  of   platinum    exported  during  1896  wts 
3,438  oz.,  valued  at  £3,479.     Platinum  and  Iridosmine  have  also  been 
found  in  New  Zealand. 

Tellurium. 

The  noble  metal  Tellurium  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand,  associate^^ 
with  gold  and  silver  (petzite)  and  with  silver  only  (hessite).  It  has 
been  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  at  Bingara  and  other  parts  of  tb- 
northern  districts,  as  well  as  at  Tarana,  on  the  Western  Line,  thong^ft^ 
at  present  only  in  such  minute  quantities  as  would  not  i*epay  the 
of  working ;  while  at  Captain^s  Flat  it  has  been  found  in  associatki*': 
with  bismuth. 

At  many  of  the  mines  at  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia,  large  quat: 
titles  of  ores  of  telluride  of  gold  have   been  discovered  in  the  l< 
formations.      The  Government  of   the   colony  have   arranged  with 
private  company  for  the  erection  of  smelting  works  on  the  Swan  IUv< 
near  Fremantle. 

Lead. 

I>»ad  18  found  in  each  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  but  is  worked  oi»*J 
when  associated  with  silver.  In  Western  Australia  the  lead  occurs  *** 
the  form  of  sulphides  and  carlx)nates  of  great  richness,  but  the  quanti'*^.^ 
of  silver  mixed  with  it  is  very  small.  The  lodes  are  most  frequently  ^^ 
great  size,  containing  huge  masses  of  galena,  and  contain  so  little  gan|?**^ 
that  the  ore  can  l)e  very  easily  dressed  to  83  or  84  per  cent.  Ti^^ 
Government  having  offered  £10,000  for  the  first  10,000  tons  of  Ic^^ 
smelted  in  the  colony,  works  wer*»  erected  for  this  purpose,  but  tto* 
operations  of  the  company  were  not  successful,  and  the  works  ^^'^ 
closed.  Since  1845  Western  Australia  has  exported  33,939  tons  of  Ic^^ 
ore,  valued  at  .£370,154.     The  chief  mining  centres  for  this  mineral 
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in  the  Northampton  district,  between  Greraldton  and  Murchison,  but 
nothing  was  raised  in  1896.      As  will  be  gathei*ed  from  the  remarks 
on  silver,  the  association  of  lead  with  this  metal  is  tbe  Broken  Hill 
mines  of  New  South  Wales  adds  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct.    Up  to  the  end  of  1896  the  quantity  of  lead  in  the  ores  raised 
b  estimated  to  have  been  43^5,800  tons. 


Other  Metals. 

Mercury,  in  the  form  of  sulphides  or  cinnabar,  is  found  in  New  South 
"Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand.  In  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
iomi  of  cinnabar,  it  has  been  discovered  on  the  Cudgegon^  River,  near 
Rjktone,  and  it  also  occurs  at  Bingara,  Solferino,  Yulgilbar,  and 
Cooma.  In  the  latter  place  the  assays  of  ore  yielded  22  per  cent,  of 
mercury.  Very  large  and  rich  deposits  have  been  found  on  Noggriga 
Creek,  near  Yulgilbar,  and  three  40-acre  blocks  have  been  taken  up. 
Cinnahar  leases  have  also  been  applied  for  in  the  Bingara  district. 

Titanium,  of  the  varieties  known  as  octahedrite  and  brookite,  is  found 
m  alluvial  deposits  in  New  South  Wales,  in  conjunction  with  diamonds. 
Wolfram  (tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese)  occurs  in  some  of  the 
colonies,  notably  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New 
&aland.  In  1896  Queensland  produced  3  tons,  valued  at  £60.  A 
few  years  ago  the  production  was  considerably  larger.  Scheelitt*, 
•nether  variety  of  tungsten,  is  also  found  in  the  last-mentione<l 
^oitmy.  Molybdenum,  in  the  form  of  molybdenite  (sulphide  of 
y>H)lybdenum),  is  found  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  associated 
**i  the  former  colony  with  tin  or  bismuth  in  quartz-reefs. 

Zinc  ores,  in  the  several  varieties  of  carbonates,  silicates,  oxide, 
•'ilphide,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
-^iiatndasian  colonies,  but  have  attracted  little  attention. 

I^^ickel,  so  abundant  in  the  island  of  New  Caledonia,  has  up  to  the 
Pwtaent  been  found  in  none  of  the  Australasian  colonies  except  Queens- 
■^nd  and  Tasmania ;  but  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  prospect 
*y  tematically  for  this  valuable  mineral.  In  1894  Tasmania  produced 
*  36  tons  of  nickel  ore,  valued  at  £544  ;  but  nothing  has  Ijeen  raised 
^ooe  that  date. 

C!oba]t  occurs  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  efforts  have  been 

**^*de  in  the  former  colony  to  treat  the  ore,  the  metal  having  a  high 

commercial  value  ;  but  the  market  is  small,  and   no  attempt  has  yet 

*^©«ii  made  to  produce  it  on  any  large  scale.     The  manganese  ores  of  the 

"^thurst  district  of  New  South  Wales  often  contain  a  small  ]>ercentage 

^   cobalt — sufficient,    indeed,    to    warrant    further    attempts    in   this 

CHironie  iron  or   chrome  ore  has  been  found  in   New  Zealand  and 

Taanania.      In  New  South  Wales  chromium  is  found  in  the  noi-thern 

l?wtt<m  of  the  colony  in  the  Clarence  and  Tamworth  districts,  and  also 

'^^  GondagaL      It  is   usually  associated   with   serpentine.     In  the 
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Guiula^i  diHtrict  the  induHtry  was  rapidly  becoming  a  valuable  one, 
but  the  low  price  of  chroiue  has  «p<eat1y  restricted  the  output.  During 
1896  the  production  reached  1,000  tonH,  valued  at  £3,000.  Theexporto 
of  chn>ine  ore  during  the  year  amounted  to  £11,280.  In  New  Zealaiid 
chrome  ore  to  the  v£due  of  £37,367  was  extracted  between  1858  and 
1866,  but  nothing  has  l)eon  done  since. 

Sulphur  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  New 
Zealand,  where  it  will  doubtless  some  day  become  an  article  of  commerce. 
It  is  also  said  to  occur  in  small  quantities  at  Mount  Wingen,  in  the 
Upper  Hunter  district  of  New  South  Wales  ;  and  also  at  Tareutta,  near 
Wagga  Wagga  ;  and  at  Louisa  Creek,  near  Mudgee,  in  that  colony. 

Arsenic,  in  its  well-known  and  beautiful  forms,  orpiment  and  realgar, 
is  found  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  It  usually  occura  in 
association  w^ith  other  minerals,  in  veins. 

Coal. 

The  Australasian  colonies  have  been  bountifully  supplied  by  Nature 
with  mineral  fuel.  Five  distinct  varieties  of  bJack  coal,  of  well  charac- 
terised ty|>e8,  may  be  distinguished,  and  these,  with  the  two  extremes  of 
>>rowu  coal  or  lignite,  and  anthracite,  form  a  perfectly  continuous  wrieiL 
For  statistical  purposes,  however,  tliey  are  all  included  under  the  generic 
name  of  *^  coal,"  and  therefore  these  minerals  will  be  considered  here 
only  under  the  three  main  heads — lignite,  coal,  and  anthracite. 

Hrown  coal  or  lignite  occurs  principally  in  the  colonies  of  New 
Zealand  and  Victoria.  Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  nae 
the  iiiiiuTul  for  ordinary  fuel  purposes,  but  its  inferior  quality  has 
prevente<l  its  genend  use.  In  Victoria,  during  181^6,  4,675  tons  *if 
bn)wn  coal  were  raised,  valued  at  £1,899;  and  1,140  tons  of  lignite, 
valu<Hl  at  .£'2\±  The  fields  of  li^ite  in  Now  Zealand  are  roughly 
estimiiU'd  to  contain  about  500  million  tons ;  and  a  small  quantity  is 
niised  annuallv. 

lUack  <-o:il  forms  one  of  the  ])rincipal  mineral  resources  of  Now  Sooth 
Wales  :  and  in  N(*w  Zealand  and  other  colonies  the  rich  diTposita  of  this 
valuable  substance  are  rapidly  l)eing  develo|)ed.  That  they  will  form  an 
ini])r)rtaiit  souivr  of  commercial  j)rosi»erity  cannot  be  floubtod,  as  the 
known  an*:is  of  the  coid-tields  of  this  class  have  l>fH*n  roughly  estimated 
to  (contain  about  500  million  tons  of  coal  in  New  Zetdand,  and  78,198 
million  tons  in  New  South  Wales.  New  Zealand  also  possesses  a 
superior  ({uality  of  bituminous  coal,  which  is  found  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Midrllo  Island.  An  estimat4*  of  the  pi*obable  contents  of  these 
coal-fields  is  iriven  as  200  million  tons.  Coal  of  a  very  fair  description 
was  dis<-o\orfMl  in  the  hasin  of  the  Irwin  Uiver,  in  Western  Australia, 
as  far  back  as  the  vear  1846.  It  has  bcM»n  ascertained  from  recent 
t*xplorati(»ns  that  the  area  of  car1>oniferous  formation  in  that  colony 
extends  from  the  Irwin  northwards  to  the  Cascovne  River,  alK>ut  300 
miles  distant,  and  probably  all  the  way  to  the  Kimberley  district.     The 
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most  important  discovery  of  ooal  in  the  colony  so  far  is  that  made  in 

tke  bed  of  Uie  Collie  River,  near  Bunbury,  to  the  south  of  Perth.     The 

coal  has  been  tested  and  found  to  be  of  good  quality ;  and  there  are 

grounds  for  supposing  that  there  are  250  million  tons  on  this  field. 

Mr.  Jack,  the  Gk>vemment    G^eologist  of  Queensland,   considers  the 

extent  of  the  coal-fields  of  that  colony  to  be  practically  unlimited,  and 

k  of  opinion  that  the  carboniferous  formations  extend  to  a  considerable 

dktenoe  under  the  Great  Western  Plains.     It  is  roughly  estimated  that 

tibe  ooal  measures  at  present  practically  explored  extend  over  an  area  of 

•bout  24,000  square  miles.     In  Tasmania  and  Victoria  large  deposits  of 

coal  have  also  been  found ;  and  in  all  the  colonies  named  the  industr}' 

is  being  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

Ooal  was  first  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1797,  near 
Xoimt  Keira,  by  a  man  named  Clark,  the  supercargo  of  a  vessel  called 
the  Sydney  Cove  which  had  been  wrecked  in  Bass  Straits.  Later  in 
tke  ttme  year  Lieutenant  Shortland  discovered  the  river  Hunter,  with 
the  coal-beds  situated  at  its  mouth.  Little  or  no  use,  however,  was 
vde  of  the  discovery,  and  in  1826  the  Australian  Agricultural  Com* 
pMiy  obtained  a  gi-ant  of  1,000,000  acL*es  of  land,  together  with  the 
nie  right,  conferred  upon  them  by  charter,  of  working  tlie  coal-seams 
that  were  known  to  exist  in  the  Hunter  River  district.  Although 
the  company  held  this  valuable  privilege  for  twenty  years,  very  Hit  lo 
enterprise  was  exhibited  by  them  in  the  direction  of  winning  coal, 
tnd  it  was  not  until  the  year  1847,  when  their  monopoly  ceaseil  and 
public  competition  stepped  in,  that  the  coal-mining  industry  began  to 
Aow  signs  of  progi*ess  and  prosperity.  From  the  40,732  tons  extracted 
in  1847,  the  quantity  raised  had  in  1891  expanded  to  the  large  fif^nrc^ 
of  4,037,929  tons,  valued  at  £1,742,796.  This  is  the  largest  output 
wer  reache<l  in  a  single  year.  In  1892  the  productum  fell  to  3,780,968 
tona,  valued  at  £1,462,388 ;  while  in  1893  there  was  a  further  fall  to 
3,278,328  tons,  valued  at  £1,171,722  ;  but  in  1894  the  production 
•gain  took  an  upward  tendency,  and  in  1895  stood  at  3,738,589  tons, 
<rf  a  value  of  £1,095,327  ;  and  in  1896,  3,909,517  tons  valued  at 
^1,125,281.  Although  the  quantity  extracted  in  1896  has  only  \ievn 
•Weeded  in  1891,  the  fall  in  prices  has  placed  the  value  below  tliat  of 
•"oy  year  since  1882,  with  the  exception  of  1895.  To  the  end  of 
1896,  the  total  quantity  of  coal  extraote<l  fnmi  the  New  South  Wales 
■nieu,  from  their  opening  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  amounto<l 
to  72,282,266  terns,  valued  at  £31,819,331. 

The  coal-fields  of  New  South  Wales  are  situated  in  three  distinct 
'^gions — ^the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Western  districts.  The  tirst  of 
tbtte  comprises  chiefly  the  mines  of  the  Hunter  Uiver  districts ;  tlie 
■*Mid  includes  the  Illawarra  district  and,  generally,  tin?  coastal  regions  to 
tlift Booth  of  Sydney,  together  with  Berrinia,  on  the  tableland  ;  and  tho 
«wi  consists  of  the  mountainous  regions  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
ttdertends  as  far  as  Dubbo.  The  total  area  of  the  carboniferous  strata 
of  New  South  Wales  is  estimated  at  23,950  square  miles.      The  seams 
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vary  in  thickness.  One  of  the  richest  has  been  found  at  Greta,  in  the 
Hunter  River  district ;  it  contains  an  average  thickness  of  41  feet  of 
clean  coal,  and  the  quantity  underlying  each  acre  of  ground  has  been 
computed  to  be  63,700  tons. 

The  number  of  coal-mines  under  inspection  in  New  South  Wales  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1896  was  96,  as  compared  with  93  in  the  previons 
year.  They  gave  employment  to  9,233  persons,  of  whom  7,538  were 
employed  under  ground,  and  1,695  above  ground.  The  average  quantity 
of  coal  extracted  per  miner  was  519  tons,  as  against  an  average  of  503 
tons  in  the  previous  year,  and  492  tons  in  1894.  For  the  ten  years 
ended  1896,  the  average  quantity  of  coal  extracted  per  miner  was  447 
tons,  which,  at  the  mean  price  of  coal  at  the  pit^s  mouth,  was  equivalent 
to  £170  19s.  6d.  Taking  all  persons  employed  at  the  mines,  both  above 
and  under  ground,  the  average  for  the  ten  years  would  be  364  tons, 
equivalent  to  £139  2s.  7d.  jKjr  man.  This  production  is  certainly  huge, 
and  compares  favourably  with  the  results  exhibited  by  the  principal 
coal-raising  countries  of  the  world,  as  will  bo  evident  from  the  following 
figures,  giving  the  averages  for  thci  leading  countries,  based  on  the 
number  of  persons  employed  : — 


Country. 


<^uantit.v  of  •    Value  at  the 
coal  raijted    pit's  mouth  per 
per  miner.  ;  ton. 


New  South  Wales 

<4reat  Britain 

United  States 

Germany 

France 

Belgium  

Austria 


8.   d. 


7 
6 
5 
6 
8  7 
8  0 
5    6 


8 
4 
4 

4 


Total  value  of 

coalraiaed 

per 

rail 

ler. 

8. 

£ 

d. 

139 

2 

7 

98 

4 

3 

118  16 

3 

84 

0 

86 

15 

0 

69 

4 

6 

56 

4 

9 

New  South  Wales  is  its  own  chief  customer.  In  1896,  out  of  a  total 
production  of  3,909,517  tons,  the  consumption  amounted  to  1,434,610 
tons,  or  nearly  36*7  per  cent.  The  colony  of  Victoria  took  the  next 
largest  share  of  the  output,  viz.,  714,660  tons,  or  29  per  cent,  of  a 
total  export  of  2,474,907  tons.  The  quantity  of  coal  required  for  local 
consumption  shows  a  satisfactory  increase  during  most  years.  The 
annual  consumption  per  head  increased  from  16  cwt.  in  1877  to  22  cwt. 
in  1896.  The  larger  use  of  steam  for  railway  locomotives  and  for 
manufacturing  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as  the  multiplication  of  gas- 
works, accounts  for  a  great  portion  of  the  increase ;  but  it  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  bunker 
coal  for  ocean-going  steamers,  which  appears  not  as  an  export,  but  as 
required  for  home  consumption.  The  amount  of  coal  taken  by  the 
ste^imers  during  1896  was  about  350,000  tons. 
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The  progress  of  the  export  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  from  1881  to 
1896,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Exported  to— 


1881. 


Quantity. 
1891. 


Value. 


1886. 


oolonief 

Ovrkm,  and  China 

ttm  

Blihuids , 

TMtodStatM    

lOilb  Ameiica , 

OtkcroooBtries    , 

Total    , 


tone. 

tons. 

tons. 

667486 

1,510,976 

1,371,796 

130.511 

188,000 

97,238  . 

6,249 

19,760 

8,466 

19,626 

141.055 

99,483 

160,002 

365,623 

303,726 

8,017 

221,700 

376,626 

62,404 

67,254 

217,572 

1,029,844 

2,514,868 

2,474,907 

1881. 


£ 

256,572 

59,944 

2,414 

8,011 

68,172 

3.243 

20,174 

417,530 


1801. 

1896. 

£ 

£ 

755,609 

482.096 

105,208 

36,497 

10,813 

3.228 

75,803 

37.215 

200,851 

119,020 

123,136 

139,781 

35,310 

81,527 

1,306,630 

900,264 

New  Zealand  is  the  only  other  colony  in  a  position  to  export  coal. 
Iti export  trade  in  1881,  1891,  and  1896  was  as  follows: — 


Exported  to— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1881.           1891. 

1896. 

1881.           189L 

1896. 

AutnlMiftD  colonies 

United  Rinedom 

tons. 
6,049 

*     21 
551 

tons. 

14,277 

68,871 

3,282 

5,234 

tons.    !        £              £ 
4,132       5,022       8,488 

53,918  ,     76,027 

7,871  ,          25       2,469 

13,603           563  .     4,189 

£ 
3»301 
54,991 

Fiji  aod  Norfolk  Island  . . . 
ncific  Islands,  etc 

5,346 
8,346 

Total 

6,621 

91,664 

79.524  ,     5.610  1   91.173 

71.984 

f  v,v««-x     1 

The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  Zealand,  as  well  as. 
from  New  South  "Wales,  consisted  entirely  of  bunker  coal  for  the 
tteamers.  Most  of  the  coal-beds  of  the  former  colony  are  on  the  West 
ooiBi  of  the  South  Island.  The  chief  mines  are  at  Westport,  Grey- 
nootli,  and  Otago.  The  total  qoantity  of  coal  produced  in  1896  was 
792,851  tons,  of  which  the  Coalbrookdale  mines  contributed  190,975 
tens;  the  Brunner,  92,118  tons;  and  the  Kaitangata,  72,536  tons. 
Ikre  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the  colony^ 
ttd  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  importation.  In  1896  there  were 
163  ooal-mines  in  operation  in  New  Zealand,  giving  employment  to 
1,937  men. 

A«  Bhowing  the  various  kinds  of  coal  found  in  New  Zealand  the 
foWowing  figures  relating  to  the  production  in  1896  will  be  of  in- 
terest:— 

Bitaminous  coal    473,637  tons. 

Pitch  coal  110,547    „ 

Brown  coal 179,744    ,, 

Lignite  28,923    „ 

Total   792,851     „ 

^W-mining  is  an  esUiblished  industry  in  Queensland,  and  is  pro- 
S'^'iuig  satisifactorily.     In  1896  the  production  showed  an  increase  of 
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48,000  tons  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  150  motre  men  were 
oniployed  in  coal-mining  than  in  1895.  The  mines,  however,  mn 
situatefl  too  far  from  the  coast  to  permit  of  serious  competition  with 
Newcastle  in  an  export  trade,  and  the  output  is  practically  restricted  to 
supplying  local  requirements.  New  South  Wales  still  exports  about 
30,000  tons  annually  to  Queensland.  Of  the  total  production  of  371,390 
tons  in  the  northern  colony  in  1896,  280,094  tons  were  obtained  in  the 
Ipswich  district,  80,320  tons  at  Wide  Bay,  and  10,976  tons  in  the 
Clermont  district.  There  was  an  export  of  17,812  tons,  valued  st 
X8,193,  during  the  year,  almost  wholly  to  Victoria. 

In  Tasmania  coal  of  good  quality  has  been  found  in  the  lower  mea8iire& 
of  the  permo-carboniferous  rocks,  principally  in  the  basins,  of  the  Mersey^ 
and  the  Don  in  the  north,  and  at  Adventure  Bay  and  Port  Cygnet  im. 
the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  measures  of  the  triassie  or  juranic^ 
rocks,  which  are  extensively  developed  in  the  eastern  and  north-eastenm. 
parts  of  the  colony.     Mining  is  carried  on  in  various  districts  in  th^» 
island,  but  the  principal  mines  are  the  Mount  Nicholas  and  Cornwall^ 
in  the  Mount  Nicholas  Range,     The  output  on  this  field  showed  a 
siderable  increase  in   1896,   and   an  improvement  is  taking  place  ii 
supplying  local  re(|uirements  ;  but  no  export  trade  is  at  present  possible;^ 
the  mines  being  situated  too  far  from  the  seaboard.     During  the 
there  were  139  men  engaged  in  coal-mining  in  the  colony,  and  the 
duction  amounted  to  4C,549  tons,  x-^lued  at  .£17,354.     Since  1893 
export  of  coal  by  New  South  Wales  to  Tasmania  has  fallen  from  67,00(^ 
to  57,000  tons.     A  small  quantity  of  coal  is  produced  at  the  Mersey  an<3 
Dulverton  mines;  and  in  1898  work  was  resumed  at  the  mines  near  Por^ 
Cygnet.     A  furtlier  discovery  is  reported  from  Swansea,  on  the 
Coast. 

Black  coal  has  been  discovered  in  Victoria,  and  is  now  being  raif 
in  increasingly  large  quantities.  In  1896  the  production  amounted  to 
226,562  tons^  valued  at  £113,012,  as  compared  with  22,834  tons,  valued 
at  .£19,731,  in  1891.  Dui-ing  this  periocl  of  five  years  the  export  fnnn 
New  South  Wales  to  Victoria  has  fallen  from  954,277  tons  to  714,666 
tons.  The  principal  collieries  in  the  colony  are  the  Outtrim  Howitt^ 
from  which  126,012  tons  were  obtained  ;  followed  by  the  Cool  Creek 
Proprietary,  with  35,366  tons  ;  the  Jumbunna,  with  34,103  tons ;  and 
the  Korumburra,  with  20,818  tons.  In  South  Australia,  at  Leigh's 
Creek,  north  of  Port  Augusta,  coal-beds  have  been  discovered.  A 
company  has  been  formed  for  the  [)urpo8e  of  working  the  deposits,  and 
small  quantities  have  been  raised  during  the  last  three  years.  But  the 
results  of  trials  of  this  coal  on  the  Government  railways  have  been 
unsatisfactory.  Great  activity  is  now  being  shown  on  the  Collie  coal- 
field in  Western  Australia.  Boring  operations  having  proved  successful, 
a  coal-mining  district  was  constituted  in  February,  1896,  and  thrown 
open  for  selection  in  the  following  year,  22  square  miles  being  imme- 
diately applied  for.  Satisfactory  tests  of  Collie  coal  have  been  made  on 
the  railways  of  the  colony.     A  line  of  railway  is  being  laid  down  to  the 
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^liafcrict ;  and  the  Goremment  have  agreed  to  connect  the  mines  with 
the  terminiia,  taking  payment  in  coal. 

Tho  quantity  <^  ccmiI  extracted  annually  in  Australasia  now  exceeds 
^340,000  tODB,  valued  at  ahout  £1,840,000.  The  production  of  each 
ooloBy  doring  the  year  1896  was  as  follows: — 


Colon}'. 


QuMitity. 


Value. 


ToteL 


Proportion 

niseain  each 

Colony. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Qneenslapd 

Tiitmnnii 

New  Zealand 

Australasia... 


tons. 

3,909,517 

226,562 

371,390 

43,549 

792,851 


5,343,869 


1,125,281 

113,012 

154,967 

17,354 

428,648 


1,839,282 


per  cent. 

61-2 
6-2 
8-4 
0-9 

23-3 


100-0 


The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  coal  produced  in  the  Australasian 
ooloQies  up  to  the  end  of  1896  are  shown  below.  Small  quantities  havo. 
l^een  raised  in  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia,  hut  these  are 
Xkot  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  inclusion  in  the  table  : — 


Colony. 


\'ah]e. 


Qxiantity. 


I     Proportiop 
Total         '  raiaed  in  each 
I        Colony. 


New  Sooth  Wales 

Victoria  

Qoeenaland 

Titnisnia 

New  Zealand 

Ansbralasla ... 


tons. 

72,282,286 

785,451 

4,395,569 

569,434 

10,735,900 


88,768,620 


31,819,331 

468,307 

1,992,310 

331,913 

5,738.124 


percent. 

78-9 
1-2 
4-9 
0-8 

14-2 


40,»9,9S5  100-0 


Birmg  the  year  1896  this  industry  gave  dii-ect  employment  in  and 
•kwk  tlie  mines  to  the  following  numbers  of  persons  in  the  several 
^ohdn: — 

Miners. 

Hew  Sottth  Wales 9.233 

Victoria    829 

OMeosland  1,275 

'nwnaiiia 139 

NewZsaland  ^ 1,937 
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The  average  price  of  coal  per  ton  varieB  in  the  colonies  very  con- 
siderably. In  New  South  Wales,  from  the  date  of  the  commenoemeiii 
of  mining  to  the  end  of  the  year  1896,  the  average  price  obtained  ham 
been  8s.  lOd.,  but  the  mean  of  the  last  ten  years  has  not  been  more  than 
78.  8d.  In  1896  the  average  price  per  ton  of  coal  at  the  pit's  moath 
was  as  follows  : — 

£   ft.  d. 

New  South  Wales  0    5.  9 

Victoria    ^ 0  10    0 

Queensland  . 0    8    4 

Tasnsaia 0    8    0 

NewZeaUnd  0  10  10 

Australasia  0    6  11 

Anthracite  is  found  on  the  island  of  Tasmania.  It  is  a  hard  and 
heavy  mineral,  burning  with  difficulty,  and  possesses  very  little  com* 
mercial  value  in  countries  where  ordinary  coal  abounds. 
9  The  following  table  shows  the  annual  coal  production  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.  Tlie  figures  refer  to  the  year  1896,  except  thc» 
for  Austria-Hungary  and  Belgium,  which  refer  to  the  year  1895  : — 


Countn-. 


Tons  of  2,240  lb. 


(vreat  Britain    

United  States  

(vermany    , 

Austria  -Hungary 

France    

Belgium 

Canada  

Australasia   


195,361,290 

171,416,390 

110,680,901 

32,144,546 

28,852,850 

20,881,547 

3,341,995 

5,343,869 


Kerosene  Shale. 

Keronenr  Shale  (torbanite)  is  found  in  several  parts  of  New  Soul 
Wales.     It  is  a  species  of  cannel-coal,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Bogfac 
mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a  much  larger  percentage  of  volitiH 
hydixMrarbon  than  the  Scottish   mineral.      The  richest  quality  yi< 
ai>out  100  to  l:)0  gallons  of  crude  oil  i>er  ton,  or  17,000  to  18,000  cal 
feet  of  gas,  with  an  illuminating  |K>wer  of  3r>  to  40  sperm  caiidles  m'l 
gas  only  is  extracte<l  from  the  shale.     Tht^  New  South  Wales  Shale 
Oil  Company,  at  Hartley  Vale,  and  the  Australian  Kerosene  Oil 
Mineral  Company,  at  Joadja   (*reek   and  Katoomba,  not  only  rail 
kerosene  shale  for  ex|)ort,  but  also  manufacture  from  it  petroleum 
and  other  products.     From  the  year  1865,  when  the  mines  were 
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led,  to  the  end  of  1896,  the  quantity  of  kcrosono  bhalo  raiseil 
amoanted  to  H9r>,3S4  tons,  worth  £1,795,213.  Tho  average  price 
md  dnriiig  that  period  has  been  £2  Oa.  Id.  per  ton.  The  ]>rice8 
■g  m  1806,  when  31,839  tons  were  extracted,  averaged  XI  la.  6d.  per 
,  reprenenting  a  total  ralue  of  £34,202  hvr  the  prMlnction  of  that 
e.  The  export  of  ahale  from  New  South  Wales  during  1894,  1895, 
1 1M6  waa  aa  foDowa : — 


UM. 


ins. 


EspoffMa  to — 


Qnuitlty. 


Valne.      (Quantity. 


I 

I  tom. 

I  1,3» 

Kingdom !  8,019 

tWfauuU 5,884 

\f !  1 

Ifi2 


£ 

2,849 

21,059 

15.727 

3 

418 


tODA. 

£ 

2,137 

4,842 

15,423 

1 

32,609 

6,031 

13,  W3 

2.176 

5,440 

fi  1,914 

ivoooBtries    1,561 


4,886 
4,245 


■L 


370 
1,406  I 
2,892  i 
4,064  ' 


904 

3,492 

6,530 

10,124 


torn. 

81 

1,431 

2.267 

5,713 

500 


2,016 
2,212 


£ 
187 

3,ir« 

5.000 

13.675 

1,280 


4.149 
5,400 


Total  18,869  >  49,187  '  34,549 


77.934  .   14,220 


32,»10 


Extenaive  formationB  of  oil  sliale  have  been  found  in  New  Zealand, 
Otago,  and  at  Orepuki,  in  Southland.  Attempts  have  !>een  made  to 
vdop  the  oil  resources  of  Waipaoa,  !>ut  so  far  unsuccessfully.  The 
pradnced  does  not  possess  the  pro{)erties  required  in  illuminating  oils, 
kongh  it  is  valuable  for  lubricating  purposes. 

IW  net  import  of  kerosene  into  AustrolaKia  in  1896  is  shown  below. 
»  figures  for  Western  Australia  represent  imports  of  niinernl  oil : — 


Cokmy. 

QuanUtj-. 

giilloiui. 
2,1UU,1M)1 
2,tW7,lMW 
l.S09.»«6A 
1  •  .14  H«  tM  •« 
h.'i3,G4S» 
•J-.»2oV»6 

i,7i:t,<«4 

10,474.121 

V*ItK>. 

3f«w  .Sooth  Wales  

£ 
71.4'U 

TfotDiia     

02,0!iO 

9n—laiiil  

Ho«tk  Anstmiia 

W«atcm  Australia 

5.^01 1 
32.«I7 

31.ll.Kt 

AnstnUasta 

353.48.*! 

1 
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Other  Carbon  Minerals. 

• 

Of  all  the  mineral  forms  of  carbon  the  diamond  is  the  purest^  hot 
as  it  is  usual  to  class  this  precious  substance  under  the  hc^  of  gems 
that  custorn  will  be  followed  in  the  present  instance. 

Graphite,  or  plumbago,  which  stands  second  to  the  diamond  in  point 
of  purity,  hsis  been  discovered  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  form  of  detadi«d 
boulders  of  pure  mineral.  It  also  occurs  in  impure  masses  where  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  coal  measures.  This  mineral,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  not  been  found  in  any  of  the  other  colonies  except 
New  South  Wales,  where  in  1889  a  lode  6  feet  wide,  but  of  inferiw 
quality,  was  discovered  near  Undercliff,  in  the  New  England  district; 
and  in  Western  AuaStralia,  in  which  colony,  however,  owing  principallj 
to  difficulties  of  transit,  very  little  of  it  has  been  worked. 

Ozokerite,  or  mineral  wax,  is  repoi'ted  to  have  been  found  at  Coolaby 
in  New  South  Wales. 

Elaterite,  mineral  caoutchouc,  or  elastic  bitumen,  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia.  In  the  last-named 
colony  a  substance  very  similar  to  elaterite  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Coorong  Lagoons,  and  has  received  the  name  of  Coorongite.  Up  to 
the  present  time  neither  the  extent  of  these  finds  nor  their  commercial 
value  has  been  ascertained. 

Bitumen  is  known  to  exist  in  Victoria,  and  is  reported  to  have  beeft 
found  near  the  township  of  Coonabarabran,  in  New  South  Wales. 

Kauri  Gum,  a  resinous  substance  somewhat  resembling  amber  in 
appearance,  and  like  that  production  an  exudation  from  trees,  is  found 
only  in  the  Auckland  province  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  included 
under  the  head  of  minerals,  although  more  logically  entitled  to  be  oon- 
sidered  as  a  vegetable  product.  The  best  sort  is  dug  out  of  the  ground, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  inferior  grades  are  taken  from  the  forks 
of  standing  trees.  In  New  Zealand  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce 
is  carried  on  in  kauri  gum.  It  is  computed  that  the  total  value  d 
this  product  obtained  from  1853  to  the  end  of  1896  was  £8,114,843. 
In  the  year  1896  the  quantity  obtained  represented  a  value  of  £431,323, 
and  gave  employment  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  both  European  and 
Maori.  Kauri  gum  is  not  included  in  the  figures  in  this  chapter  giving 
the  total  mineral  production. 

Salts. 

Common  Hock  Salt  has  been  found  in  rock  crevices  in  several  parts 
of  New  South  Wales,  but  it  is  not  known  to  exist  in  large  deposits  so 
as  to  be  of  commercial  importance.  Natron  is  said  to  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Namoi  River,  in  the  same  colony.  It  appears  as 
a  deposit  from  the  mud-wells  of  that  region.  Epsomite,  or  epsom  salt, 
(sulphate  of  magnesia),  is  seen  as  an  efflorescence  in  caves  and  over- 
hanging rocks  nf  the  Hawkesbury  sandstone  formation,  and  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  New  South  Wales, 
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Iai^  «1e|x>Hits  of  Alum  occur  closo  to  tho  villrt;(o  of  Bullailelali, 
SO  uiilai  fn)in  Port  StcphenH,  New  South  Wales.  Tp  to  tlio  rn«l  of  tin* 
year  1896,  r>,632  toiib  of  alunite  had  \ieen  nii<M*<l  there,  iiioHt  of  which 
bwl  been  iient  to  England  for  treatment  It  is  8aid  to  }-ield  well,  and  a 
fsantitv  of  the  manufactured  alum  is  sent  to  Sydney  for  local  conHum|>- 
taoa.  During  1S96  the  Bulladelah  mine  yielded  1,372  t4)nK  of  stone, 
nJoed  at  £AA  1(3.  In  the  course*  of  the  same  yt^ar  130  cwt.  of  locally- 
manufactured  alum,  valued  at  X39,  was  exporte<l  to  Victoria. 

Stones  and  Clays. 

MaHde  is  found  in  many  [MirUof  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia, 
Nfv  Zealand,  and  Ta.smania.  In  New  South  Wales  marble  (juarries 
hktt  been  o|ien<*d  in  several  districts,  and  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
tlw  stone  ha\e  iM^en  obtaintKL 

Lithographic  stone  has  lieen  found  in  New  Zealand,  where  another 
bfaitifui  s[iecies  of  limestone  known  as  Oaninru  stone  is  also  procured. 
Tlus  Clone  has  a  fine,  smooth  grain,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  creamy  tint. 
b  ii  in  great  demand  for  public  buildings,  not  only  in  the  colony  where 
iliifboiid,  but  in  the  great  cities  of  continental  Australia,  which  im|)ort 
hnt  quantities  of  the  stone  for  the  enil>ellishment  of  public  ediiict^s. 

Lioiestone  was  at  one  time  workitl  on  the  Myall  I^kes,  near  Hung- 
*ill,  New  South  Wales ;  and  lar«^«»  tpiuntities  wen»  forwanhnl  from 
ttk  district  to  Sydney,  when*  the  manuf;u*tun>  nf  hydraulic  lime  was 
oaauoenced,  but  owing  t(»  the  lack  of  a  market  the  o]H*rati«>ns  were 
4ieontinued. 

GnMum  is  found  crystallised  in  clay-beds  in  New  South  Wales,  and 

•  itolated  cr\'stals  in  the  Salt  Lakes  of  South  Australia,  where  a  small 
pDpartion  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  present  in  the  water.     It  is  also  fouml 

•  portaoiia  of  Victoria.  This  mineral  is  of  commercial  value  for  the 
inaiactare  of  cement  and  plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  found  in  the  fonu  of 
m  tniolable  salt  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand 

Apatite,  another  mineral  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  and 
Wjr  Taloable  as  a  manure,  occurs  in  several  districts  of  New  South 
Walciy  principally  on  the  Lachlan  Uiver,  at  the  head  of  the  Abercronibie, 
iwl  IB  th^  Clarence  River  district. 

Quartz  ix  of  common  occurn*nce  in  all  parts  of  Australasia.  Rock 
crpttal,  white,  tint<*<l,  and  smoky  quartz  an*  fnH|uently  met  with,  as 
veil  as  varieties  of  ciystalline  quartz,  such  as  amethyst,  jaK|K'r,  and 
which  possess  some  <*ommenMal  valut*. 
Tripoli,  or  rotten  stone,  an  infus^trial  4>arth,  cimsiHtinji;  of  hydmuH 
which  has  some  value  for  comm4*n.*i!il  pur|><»si*^  has  1m*«*u  found 
ia  Xew  S>uth  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Z«*alaiid.  MtHTsfhauiii  in 
ffv^nrlHl  to  liave  U^en  disiXA-en'tl  n«*ar  Taniworth  and  in  the  Kichniond 
RiTrr  diiitrict,  in  New  South  Wah'S. 

Ifioa  is  also  found  in  granitic  c^iuntry,  e1ii«'!ly  in  th**  New  England 
tmd  Barrier  districts.  In  Wt*st4Tn  Ajstraliri  very  >;(mm1  mica  has  U^en 
fonad  at  Bindoon,  and  also  on  the  Blackwood  River,  near  (*a|>e  Leeuwiu. 
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In  1896  mica  was  being  worked  near  Mingun,  on  the  Upper  Gascoyne ; 
and  lately  the  Western  Australian  Government  has  offered  a  bonus  not 
exceeding  £500  for  the  export  of  at  least  2  tons  of  mica,  to  realise 
not  less  than  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  within  three  months  of  the  28th  March, 
1898.  Some  promising  discoveries  have  been  meule  near  Herberton,  in 
Northern  Queensland.  In  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia 
mica  has  been  obtained  on  a  small  scale  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1895  the  production  was  valued  at  £2,638  ;  and  in  1896,  at  £732. 

Kaolin,  fire-clays,  and  brick-clays  are  common  to  all  the  colonies. 
Except  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  townships,  however,  little  use  has 
been  made  of  the  abundant  deposits  of  clay.  Kaolin,  or  porcelain  day, 
although  capable  of  application  to  commercial  purposes,  has  not  as  yet 
been  utilised  to  any  extent,  though  found  in  several  places  in  New 
South  Wales  and  in  Western  Australia. 

Asbestos  has  been  found  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  Gundi^i, 
Bathurst,  and  Broken  Hill  districts — in  the  last-mentioned  district  in 
considerable  quantities.  Several  specimens  of  very  fair  quality  have 
also  been  met  with  in  Western  Australia  ;  and  the  Government  of  the 
colony  has  offered  a  bonus  not  exceeding  £500  for  the  export  o^  50  tons 
of  asbestos,  of  a  value  of  not  less  than  £10  per  ton.  In  tKe  colony  of 
Tasmania,  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaconsfield,  asbestos  is  known  to  exiBt  in 
considerable  quantities. 

Gems  and  Gemstones. 

Many  descriptions  of  gems  and  gemstones  have  been  disoovsoted  in 
various  parts  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  but  systematic  search  has 
been  made  principally  for  the  diamond  and  the  noble  opal. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  Now  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland, 
but  only  in  the  first-named  colony  have  any  attempts  been  made  to  work 
the  diamond  drifts.  The  existence  of  diamonds  and  other  gem-stoneB 
in  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales  had  been  known  for  years  before 
an  attempt  was  made  to  work  the  deposits  in  1872.  In  the  course  of 
the  following  year  several  deposits  of  adamantiferous  wash  were  difr- 
covered  in  the  country  near  Inverell,  in  the  New  England  district.  The 
number  of  diamonds  found  in  the  colony  to  the  end  of  1896  is  estimated 
at  107,000,  the  largest  being  one  of  5|  carats,  or  16*2  grains.  The 
diamonds  occur  in  old  tertiary  river  drifts,  and  in  the  more  recent  drifts 
derived  from  them.  The  deposits,  which  occur  in  the  Inverell,  Bingara^ 
Mittagong,  Cudgegong,  and  Narrabri  districts,  are  extensive,  and  have 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  prospected.  The  best  of  the  New  South  Wales 
diamonds  are  harder  and  much  whiter  than  the  South  African  diamonds, 
and  ai'e  classified  as  on  a  par  with  the  liest  Brazilian  gems.  During  the 
year  1889  the  Malacca  Company,  near  Tingha,  found  diamonds  weighing 
2,195|  carats,  valued  at  £878  bs.  In  1891  no  less  than  12,000  carats 
of  diamonds  were  won  in  the  Tingha  and  Inverell  districts,  but  no  ^'alue 
is  given.  In  1892  as  many  as  2,250  diamonds  were  obtained  from  the 
Monte Christo  Mine  at  Bingara  alone.  The  majority  of  diamonds  obtained 
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A  this  diBtriot  weigh  from  -I-  to  i  carat,  while  the  largest  vaiyfrom  2  to 
\  caratH.  The  total  output  of  the  Bingara  district  to  the  end  of  1893 
4  said  to  have  been  alwut  150,000  carats,  valued  at  £15,375.  In 
.894  the  only  work  done  was  prospecting  in  the  Bingara,  Mittagong, 
lod  DeniBon  Town  districts  ;  and  in  1895  the  industry  was  still  quiet, 
m  at  Boggy  Gamp  Diamond  Field,  16  miles  west  of  Tingha,  a  revival 
jock  place  during  the  year,  and  4,100  stones,  weighing  in  the  aggregate 
U313  carats,  and  valued  at  £400,  were  obtained.  No  estimate  of  the 
letams  in  1896  were  obtained  from  this  field,  but  the  output  from  the 
Bingara  diamond-field  for  the  year  is  set  down  at  3,000  carats. 

The  finest  Opal  known  is  obtained  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  fonnation 

it  White  Glifife,  near  Wilcannia,  New  South  Wales,  and  at  these  mines 

•ver  400  men  find  constant  employment.     During  the  year  1895  good 

ftone  was  found  at  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  as  the  lower  levels  are  reached 

the  patches  of  opal  appear  to  improve  in  quality  and  to  become  more 

regular  and  fretjuent.     On  block  7  a  patch  of  stone  was  found  which 

mtiBed  over  J&3,000.     It  is  difficult  to  state  with  exactitude  the  value 

d  the  production,  but  it  is  believed  that  stone  to  the  value  of  £23,000 

viBiokl  during  the  three  years  ended  1895,  while  for  1896  alone  the 

indnotion  is  estimated  at  J^25,000.     The  quality  of  the  stone  found  on 

the  fields  varies  considerably,  some  only  realising  10s.  per  oz.,  whilst 

,  tl»  beat  quality  occasionally  realises  as  much  as  i>42  p(»r  oz.     The  best 

inarket  for  the  gems  is  Germany,  where  they  find  a  ready  sale  ;  but  it 

■  stated  tliat  the  piincipal  gem  merchants  of  Europe  have  now  agents 

» the  field  for  the  purchase  of  the  stone. 

In  Queensland  the  opal  Ls  found  in  the  Grctaceous  areas  in  the  far 
'ttt  and  south-west,  from  a  few  feet  to  40  f^^et  l>clow  the  surface, 
•4  its  extraction  affords  emplo}Tnent  to  a  large  numl>er  of  men,  who, 
iwever,  in  the  majority  of  cases  only  follow  the  industry  in  the  time 

fed  from  other  occupations.  It  is  difficult  to  accurately  estimate 
production  from  the  opal  fields  of  the  colony,  but  in  1896  it  was  set 
Awn  at  X23y300.  Valuable  opal  has  lately  l)een  discovered  at  Tairua, 
^flie  Hauraki  district  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  ;  and  also 
A  the  Mount  Peel  and  Auckland  districts,  in  Ganterbur}-.  Application 
^been  made  for  leases  covering  an  area  of  239  acres. 

Other  gem-stones,  including  the  sapphire*,  emerald,  oriental  emerald, 
"%,  opal,  amethyst,  garnet,  chiysolite,  topaz,  caimgonu,  onyx,  zircon, 
^  have  been  found  in  the  gold  and  tin-bearing  drifts  and  river 
«nrds  in  numerous  localities  throughout  the  colonies.  The  Emerald 
*yoprietary  Company,  in  the  Emma^^lle  district,  in  the  Glen  Inn(»s 
wkt,  New  South  Wales,  have  sunk  two  shafts,  100  feet  and  50  feet 
''•pMtively;  and  25,000  carats  have  been  won  in  a  rough  state.  Their 
^ae  whffli  cut  and  finished,  if  of  the  l)est  quality,  is  alumt  £2  jhu- 
*f*t.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  extraction,  and  the  low  price  of  the 
^^  in  the  London  market,  the  mines  have  In^en  closed  for  three  years. 
The  sapphire  is  found  in  all  the  colonies,  principally  in  the  neighlwur- 
'Wod  of  Beechworth,  Victoria.     The  Oriental  topaz  hius  l)een  found  in 
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New  South  Wales.  Oriental  amethysts  also  have  been  found  in  that 
colony ;  and  the  ruby  has  been  found  in  Queensland,  as  well  as  in  New 
South  Wales. 

According  to  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  gemstones,  rubies, 
Oriental  amethysts,  emeralds,  and  topaz  have  been  chiefly  obtained  from 
alluvial  deposits,  but  have  rarely  been  met  with  in  a  matrix  from  which 
it  would  pay  to  extract  them. 

Turquoises  have  been  found  near  Wangaratta,  in  Victoria,  and  mining 
operations  are  being  carried  on  in  that  colony. 

Chrysoberyls  have  been  found  in  New  South  Wales ;  spinel  rubies,  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria ;  white  topaz,  in  all  the  colonies  ;  and 
yellow  topaz,  in  Tasmania.  Chalcedony,  camelian,  (myx,  and  cat's-eye 
are  found  in  New  South  Wales  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  also 
to  be  met  with  in  the  other  colonies,  particularly  in  Queensland.  Zircon, 
tourmaline,  garnet,  and  other  gemstones  of  little  commercial  value  are 
found  throughout  Australasia. 

In  South  Australia  some  very  fine  specimens  of  garnet  were  found, 
causing  some  excitement  at  the  time,  as  the  gems  were  mistaken  for 
rubies.  The  stones  were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  experts, 
whose  reports  disclosed  the  true  nature  of  the  gems,  and  dispelled  the 
hopes  of  those  who  had  invested  in  the  supposed  ruby -mines  of  South 
Australia. 

Production  of  Minerals. 

The  foregoing  pages  show  that  Australasia  possesses  invaluable 
mineral  resources,  and  although  enormous  quantities  of  minerals  of  all 
kinds  have  been  won  since  their  first  discovery,  yet  the  deposits,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  gold,  have  only  reached  the  first  period  of 
their  exploitation.  Vast  beds  of  silver,  tin,  and  copper  ore  and  of  coal 
are  known  to  exist,  but  their  development  has  not  i^ached  a  sufficiently 
advanced  stage  to  enable  an  exact  opinion  to  be  expressed  regarding 
their  commercial  value,  though  it  is  confidently  held  by  mining  experts 
that  this  must  be  enormous.  The  mineral  production  of  the  various 
colonies  in  1896  will  be  found  below  : — 


Colony. 

Total  Value. 

Proportion  of 
each  Colony. 

Avera^re 

value  per 

head. 

Xew  South  Wales 

£ 
4,354,688 
3,344,555 
2,628,996 

321,172 
1,073,246 

638,623 
1,482,918 

per  cent. 

31-5 

24-2 

19-0 

2-3 

7-7 

4-6 

10-7 

£    8.    d. 
3     7    8 

Victoria   

Oueensland 

2  16    9 
5  12    9 

South  Australia 

0  17  11 

Western  Australia    

8  19    6 

Tasmania 

3  18    2 

New  Zealand .. 

2    2    0 

Australasia 

13,844,198 

100-0 

3    4    8 
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The  total  value  of  minerals  raised  in  1896  exceeded  by  £2,662,255 
tiie  average  annual  amount  since  1852.  It  will,  however,  be  easily 
understood  that  the  proportion  of  mineral  wealth  extracted  per  head  of 
tbe  population  is  much  less  than  it  was  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
goid  fever.  In  comparison  with  that  of  the  years  1851  to  1871  the 
liroduction  of  the  precious  metals  is  considerably  reduced.  The  search 
&r  gold,  however,  led  to  the  expansion  of  the  mining  industry  in  other 
directions,  and  although  seekers  of  gold  have  become  fewer,  the  number 
of  miners  engaged  in  the  extraction  of  other  minerals  has  largely 
increased,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  total  number  of  persons 
vlio  gain  their  livelihood  by  mining  pursuits  at  the  present  time  is  not 
eqoal  to  the  number  so  engaged  when  gold  and  coal  alone  were  the 
elements  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  Australasian  colonies.  The 
resources  known  to  exist  and  to  be  developed  in  these  colonies  are  likely 
to  maintain  for  many  generations  to  come  a  large  and  prosperous  mining 
population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  each 
colony  during  the  three  years  1871,  1881,  and  1891,  as  well  as  the  value 
per  inhabitant  for  the  whole  of  Australasia : — 


Colony. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Kew  Zealand 

I  Total    ... 
Per  head 


£ 

1,650,000 

6,400,000 

806,000 

725,000 

5,000 

25,000 

2,932,000 


11,543,000 


£   8.    d. 
5  19    4 


£ 

2,121,000 

3,467,000 

3,165,000 

421,000 

11,000 

604,000 

1,274,000 


£ 

6,395,560 

2,3:^9,510 

2,299,560 

365,950 

130,090 

516,390 

1,403,630 


11,063,000  I      1.3,450,690 


£    s.   d. 
3  19    8 


£   8.    d. 
3  10    0 


A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1891  with  those  for  1896  shown  in 
the  preceding  table  reveals  the  fact  that  the  mineral  production  of 
1896  was  about  £400,000  more  than  that  of  1 891.  There  were  increases 
in  Queensland,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  notably  in  Victoria  and 
Western  Au.stralia ;  and  a  slight  decrease  in  South  Australia ;  while  in 
^'ew  South  Wales  the  decrease  amounted  to  £2,040,000,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  to  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  coal. 

Comparing  the  value  of  mineral  production  in  1896  with  the  popula- 
tion, the  largest  share  is  taken  by  Western  Australia,  with  £S  19s.  6d. 
P^r  inhabitant  ;  Queensland  ranks  second  with  £5  12s.  9d.  per  in- 
ittbitant ;   Tasmania  third,  with  £3  18s.  2d.  ;  and  New  South  Wales 
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fourth,  with  £3  7s.  8d.  The  high  averages  of  Western  Australia  and 
Queensland  are  due  to  the  gold-mines,  while  in  New  SSonth  "Wales 
nearly  half  the  year's  wealth  was  contributed  by  the  silver-jfielda  The 
average  per  inhabitant  for  Australasia  was  £Z  4s.  6d. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  production  in  each  of  the 
colonies  during  1896,  distinguishing  the  principal  minerals.  With 
regard  to  some  of  the  colonies  the  data  are  defective  in  respeot  to 
'^  other  minerals,"  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  affect 
the  gross  total.  The  column  "  other  minerals  "  includes  kerosene  shale 
in  New  South  Wales  : — 


Colony. 

OoUL 

Silver  and 
Silver- 
lead. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Goal. 

Other 
Minerals. 

ToUO. 

New  South  Wales  .... 
Victoria    

£ 
1,073,360 

3,220,348 

2,841,348 

05,528 

1,068,806 

287,574 

1,041,428 

£ 
1,785,451 

7,158 

32,162 

1,444 

222,048 
10,580 

£ 
107,814 

21,042 

222,202 

100 

1,650 

£ 
68,546 

1,700 

40,018 

530 

4,338 

150,038 

£ 
1,125,281 

113,012 

154,087 

•  ■•  •••■•« 

17,354 
428,648 

£ 
104,286 

2,238 

80,430 

1,468 

50 
•2,263 

£ 
4,364,688 

3,344,555 

Queensland 

2,628,906 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

321,172 

1,073,246 

688,623 

New  Zealand  

1,483,918 

Australa^ 

9,078,304 

2,050,752 

442,817 

288,260 

1,880,282 

140,684 

13,844.198 

*  Exclusive  of  kaorl  gwu  of  the  value  of  £431,823. 


Corresponding  figures  for  the  year  1897  are  appended  :- 


Colony. 

Gold. 

Silver  and 
Silver- 
lead. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

CoaI. 

other 
Minerals. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

£ 

1,088,413 

3,251,004 

2,66S,U1 

120,147 

2,564,077 

289,241 

080,204 

£ 

1,698,239 

8,253 

25,118 

1,522 

107,225 
20,872 

£ 
288,174 

12,645 

242,017 

1,033 

823,650 

2 

£ 

40,000 

1,660 

37,500 

10 

3,275 

100,126 

•  •  •  •  ^« 

£ 
1,230,041 
106,640 
180,880 

I64O28 
420,357 

£ 

232,800 

1,397 

16,202 

6,004 

4 

74 

«6,600 

£ 
4,582,627 
8,871,004 

Queensland 

2.784,504 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    . . 
ToHniania 

370,090 

2,560,289 

036,244 

New  Zealand 

1,428.025 

Australasia 

10,847,187 

1,051,220 

803,421 

201,470 

1,015,855 

268,221 

10,042,888 

*  Exclusive  of  kauri  gam  of  fte'value  of  "£896^010. 
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The  total  niineral  production  to  the  end  of  1897  is  shown  in  the 
foDowing  table,  in  which  the  column  "  other  minerals"  again  includes 
kerosene  shale : — 


Colony. 

Gold. 

Silver  and 
Silver- 
lead. 

CJopper. 

Tin. 

Coal. 

Other 
Minerals 

Total. 

SfvSonth  Wales 

Tkfeoria   

£       . 

44,488,371 

247,389,792 

4l,T49i«06 

2,038,603 

6,669,018 

3,079,162 

53,3r72,e34 

24,108,285 

836,234 

686,333 

104,683 

250 

• 

1,276,807 
202,724 

£ 

4,361,343 

206,305 

2,020,761 

21,280,880 

167,840 

.481,876 

17,868 

£ 

6,246,418 

691,187 

4.412,298 

20,022 

73,467 

0,406,080 

£ 
33,049,372 
576,947 
2,1S2,199 

•  •  •  «  «*• 

848,841 
6,158,481 

£ 

2,710,842 

214,474 

226,880 

425,9U 

880,0U 

10,777 

•213,960 

£ 
114,954,631 
249,915,029 

61,228,677 

iDolhAwtnliA 

iHtarn  Auftralia 

23,876,122 

7,980,406 

12,906,298 

iMTlnluid  

60,065,676 

Anstnlasia 

^99,381,186 

27,215,916  28,636,981 

17,946,072 

42,265,840 

4,172.768 

519,518,763 

•  Exdnaive  of  kauri  gum  of  the  value  of  £8,512,852. 

Coal  was  the  only  mineral  raised  in  New  South  Wales  prior  to  1852, 
•ad  its  production  up  to  that  date  was  valued  at  £279,923.  Deducting 
^  amount  from  the  total  value  of  Australasian  minerals  raised  up  to 
the  end  of  1897,  the  remainder,  £519,238,840,  represents  the  value  of 
mineral  production  from  1852,  equal  to  an  average  of  £11,287,801  per 
tnnnm  for  the  forty-six  years. 
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TAKEN  as  a  whole,  Australasia  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  first  phase 
of  agricultural  settlement ;  indeed,  several  colonies  have  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  pastoral  stage.  Nevertheless  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce,  estimated  at  farm  prices,  is  considerable,  and  amounts  to  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  pastoral  and  dairy  produce.  The  return 
from  agriculture  in  each  colony  for  the  season  1896-7  was  approximately 
as  shown  below  : — 


Colony. 

Total  value  of 
Crops. 

Average  Value 

of  Produce 

per  acre. 

Proportion  of 
Total  Value. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

£ 
6.321,569 
6,042,107 
1,602,542 
1,932,869 
537,978 
1,103,541 
6,237,548 

£    s.    d. 

3  4     1 
2    5    4 
5    0    3 
0  18    0 

4  16  11 
4  16     1 
4    0    5 

per  cent. 
23-36 
26*53 

Qnef^nRland . . . .  ^ .  x  x . 

7-03 

South  Australia 

8-49 

Western  Australia 

2-36 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

4-84 
27-39 

Australasia 

22,778,154 

2  12    6 

100-00 

From  this  estimate  it  would  seem  that  the  value  of  crops  per  acre 
cultivated  is  much  larger  in  Queensland  than  in  the  other  colonies,  a 
fact  which  is  due  to  the  projx)rtionately  large  area  under  sugar-cana 
In  Tasmania  the  area  devoted  to  fruit  and  hops,  and  the  higher  returns 
of  cereals,  account  for  the  high  average  per  acre  which  that  province 
shows;  while  in  Western  Australia,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
produce  consumed  is  imported,  prices  are  higher  than  in  the  eastern 
colonies,  and  the  small  area  devoted  to  the  plough  returns  on  an  average 
a  better  price  per  acre  than  in  the  colonies  where  agriculture  has 
received  greater  attention.  In  point  of  gross  value  New  Zealand 
occupies  the  first  position  among  the  members  of  the  group,  the  produce 
of  that  province  having  a  value  considerably  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of 
that  of  all  Australasia.  Victoria  also  produces  over  one-fourth  of  the 
total,  and  New  South  Wales  nearly  one-fourth.     The  value  of  the 
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principal  crops,  and  the  percentage  of  each  to  the  total  production,  are 
given  in  the  following  statement : — 


Nune  of  Crop. 


Wheat  

Maize    

Barley    

Oats  

Other  grain  crops    

Pease,  beans,  etc 

Hay   

Potatoes    « 

Other  root-crops 

Sugar-cane    

Tobacco 

Grapes  

Green  forage 

Grass  seed    

Hops 

Orchards  and  market-gardens 
Other  crops 

Total 


£ 

6,300.060 

1,068,850 

331,739 

2,227,481 

60,270 

99,750 

4,641,515 

1,689,762 

1,199,943 

559,341 

74.240 

596,801 

456,861 

129,020 

46,052 

3,076,105 

230,364 


Proportion  to 
Tol 


Cotal. 


22,778,154 


percent. 

27-7 
4-7 
1-4 
9-8 
0-2 
0-4 

20-4 
7-4 
6-3 
2-5 
0-3 
2-6 
2-0 
0-6 
0-2 

13-5 
10 


100  0 


The  average  value  of  agricultural  produce  per  head  of  population  in 
each  of  the  Australasian  colonies  during  the  season  1896-7  is  repre- 
sented by  the  figures  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  colonies  of 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria  the  development 
of  agricultural  resources  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  colonists  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  other  provinces.  New  South  Wales,  how- 
ever, has  made  a  considerable  advance  in  agricultural  pursuits  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  from  a  position  of  dependence  upon  outside 
swirces  for  a  large  portion  of  its  wheat  supply,  has  become  an  exporter 
0^  this  cereal : — 

Colony.  Average  value  per  head. 

£   8.    d. 

New  South  Wales  4    2    0 

Victoria 5    2  10 

Queensland  3    7  11 

South  Australia  5    7     4 

Western  Australia 3  18    0 

Tasmania 6  12  10 

New  Zealand   8  14    8 

Australasia 5    5    4 

Below  will  be  found  the  value  of  the  agricultural  production  of  the 
colonies  in  the  years  1871,  1881,  and  1891.  Comparing  these  figures 
^^  those  for  1896-7  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  total 
pfodttction  of  Australasia  is  now  more  than  double  that  of  twenty-five 
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yean  ago,  the  average  value  per  head  of  population  is  lower.  Ai 
subsequent  tables  will  show,  the  great  lowering  of  prices  is  respcm 
sible  lor  this  decline,  and  not  want  of  productiveness.  The  &11  ii 
prices  was  very  rapid  down  to  1895,  when  the  pnoe  of  wheat  became 
so  low  as  to  render  cultivation  of  this  cereal  unprofitable.  Fortunately, 
the  following  years  witnessed  a  great  improvement  in  the  market 
quotations,  and  the  resnlt  is  seen  in  the  larger  area  sown  with  wiieat  in 
each  of  the  colonies  during  the  last  two  seasons  : — 


CTolonj-. 

isn. 

18S1. 

18B1. 

New  South  Walei «....«.,.. 
Victoria    «—..  ..,— 

£ 

2,220.000 

8,300,000 
650,000 

1,789,000 
258,000 
724,000 

1,955,000 

£ 
3,830,000 
5,894,000 
1,283,000 
3,283,000 
248,000 
981,000 
4,650,000 

£ 
3,584,500 
7.000JO0 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

1,414,000 

3,045,000 

380,900 

Weatem  Australia 

TiMfmania , ,,  ......  . 

1,046,500 

New  Zealand  

5,518,000 

r  Total 

10,896,000 

20,169,000 

21,996,000 

An8tralaBia< 

(per head  ... 

£  s.  d. 
5  12    8 

£    8.   d. 
7    5    3 

£  8.    d. 
5  14    6 

Compared  with  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  Australasia  does 
not  take  a  high  position  in  regard  to  the  gross  value  of  tlie  produce  of 
Its  tillage,  but  in  value  per  inhabitant  it  compares  fairly  well ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  colonies,  such  as  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  South 
Australia,  sliow  averages  which  surpass  those  of  many  of  the  leading 
agricultural  countries.  This  may  be  partly  seen  from  the  following 
table,  which  gives  approximately  the  value  of  agricultural  production 
in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  with  the  average  amount  per 
head  of  population  : — 


Countriet. 


Value 
in  millions. 


Per  head. 


Countries. 


Value 
in  millions.! 


I  Per  head. 


£ 

Unitetl  Kingdom ,  126 

France    284 

Germany    262 

Kussia 870 

Austria   210 

Italy    141 

Spain  94 

Portugal 18 

Sweden  20 

Norway 3 

Denmark    19 


£ 

3-2 
7-3 
51 
3-5 
57 
4-6 
5-5 
4  0 
4-9 
1-7 
6*6 


Holland    ...  . 

Belgium    

Switzerland.. 
United  States 

Canada  

Cape  Colony 
Argentina  .... 
Uruguay  


Anrtmkaia  (1896  -7). 


£ 

18 

29 

9 

487 

33 

2 
24 

2 


23 


£ 

4-0 
4-6 
3-0 
7-7 
6-9 
1-3 
6-0 
2-7 


5*3 
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The  foUowing  figures,  givmg  the  areas  under  {He  principal  grain  and 
odier  cropg  and  tJbe  total  extent  of  land  in  cuHivaticm  in  eaoh  of  the 
eoloiufla  at  diffflrflnt  penoda  since  the  year  1861,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  progresr  which  agricultors  has  made.  In  this  table,  and  in  the 
oAere  which  follow,  the  years  1861, 1871,  1881, 1891,  and  1896  embrace 
the  period  from  the  1st  April  in  each  of  those  years  to  the  31st  March 
in  the  following  year  : — 


Tctf. 


NewSouUi 

WftlM. 


ViciGrift. 


Queent- 
Imnd. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Aurtndia. 


TasnuHila* 


New 
Zealand. 


Auttnd- 


WuBAT  (for  Grain). 


m 

128,408 

196,922 

392 

810,688 

13,684 

6^«88 

29.581 

733.888 

rni 

iM,(no 

334,609 

3,024 

692,508 

25,607 

63,882 

108,720 

1,381,920 

ma. 

211,888 

928,729 

10,958 

1,768,781 

21,951 

61.757 

365,n5 

8,867,779 

m 

888,088 

1,332,683 

19,306 

1,562,423 

26,866 

47,584 

402,273 

3,737,801 

U06 

808,112 

1,530,613 

35,831 

1,693,045 

31,489 

74,516 

253,608 

4,540,214 

Oats  (for  Orain). 


w 

r,2i4 

91,061 

69 

j;688 

607 

29,022 

15,87« 

145.398 

isn 

18.795 

175,944 

181 

3,586 

1,474 

29,631 

130.185 

S68.746 

mi 

16,'348 

146,995 

88 

3,023 

827 

27,535 

243,387 

438,203 

Wl 

12,958 

190,167 

715 

12,687 

1,301 

28,360 

323,508 

569,636 

IM 

89.580 

419,460 

1,881 

40,215 

1,753 

44,768 

372,597 

920,204 

Maizb  (for  GroinX 


1»1 

57,059 

an 

110,956 

itti 

117,478 

rm 

174,877 

us 

211.882 

1,714 

1,914 

1,709 

20,829 

1,783 

46,480 

8,230 

101,598 

9.752 

115,715  . 

18 


770: 


3,177 

5,447 

12.534 


62,448 

142,107 
166,954 
289,875 
349,413 


Barley  (for  Gmin). 


1881 

2,924 

1871 

.8,461 

Iffil 

6^27 

m 

4.469 

m 

6,468 

3,419 
16,772 
48,652 
45i021 
62.373 


13 

971 

256  ' 

739 

1.122 


t 

1         10,637 

2,412 

7,279 

3,4:.7 

30.141 

17,225 

5,083 

4,275 

13,305 

01.092 

'         11.938 

3,679 

4,597 

29,808 

105,372 

11.461 

3,788 

2,060 

24,263 

02,386 

14,484 

1,903 

3.988 

29,813 

120,136 
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Haitnll*.  AunnJIi. 


IMt 

JT174 

HI 

KT 

»i,m  j 

13,MS| 

1U,B1M 

7*0 

n,«M) 

i»4,aa 

isn 

iiso 

-«• 

*!oi7 

6,BEI 

MW 

09* 

ifsr 

fl.O«l 

!7,»W 

s,wo 

S,!W 

W,Mt 

iwn 

(5,175 

-<.ttsi 

a*> 

SIHOS 

usa 

tlB,flW 

OtutoCro™. 

IWl 

IT.MS 

7]B 

niM 

1I».BOO 

U1.M>            M,«il 

S«.tW(l 

M0.Ma 

1.<W,TM 

ToT.v  A«A  linn  Ct»n. 

1081 

w,Me 

*io,we 

4.H0         «W,7n  .      W.7nB 

imsw 

2a.,Si8 

8.I)TS,S»4 

■  PiuiMST  AinncitLLiaoir'  Qumol 
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The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  area,  and  the  proportional 
yearly  increase  in  cultivation,  in  each  colony  during  the  period  of  35 
yeaiB  under  review  : — 


Colony. 


Increase  in  area  from 
1801  to  1886. 


Increase  in  acreage 
per  annum. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

xVustraiasia  «••••..»«..•.•. 


acres. 

1,394,328 

2,253,391 

310,096 

1,744,275 

87,033 

66,144 

1,482,739 


7,338,006 


per  cent. 
6-4 
5-5 
12-9 
4*9 
4-4 
1-0 
9-3 


6-5 


Hius,  although  the  provinces  of  Victoria,  South    Australia,  New 

Zealand,  and  New  South  Wales  have  during  this  period  provided  the 

largest  increase  in  the  area  of  land  cultivated,  Queensland  shows  a  much 

greater  proportional  increase,  whilst  agriculture  in  Tasmania  has  relatively 

to  population  remained  almost  stationary.     Taking  Australasia  as  a 

whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  under  crop  is  now  almost  six  and  a 

hdf  times  as  large  as  it  wa^  in  1861.     If,  however,  the  land  artificially 

gnased  be  included,  the  total  will  come  to  19,465,443  acres,  or  more  than 

twdve  times  the  area  in  cultivation  in  1861.     A.  comparison  of  the 

icnage  under  crop  on  the  basis  of  population,  which  is  afforded  by  the 

table  given  below,  may  perhaps  best  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  progress 

of  agriculture ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  on  this  basis,  the  greatest 

advance  since  1891  has  been  made  by  New  South  Wales : — 


Colony. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1896. 

^ewSoath  Wales 

acres. 
0-7 
0-8 
01 
3-2 
1-6 
1-8 
0-7 

acres. 
0-8 
11 
0-6 
4-5 
2-0 
1-5 
1-3 

acres. 
0-8 
1-7 
0-6 
7-5 
1-8 
1-2 
21 

acres. 
0-7 
1-8 
0-6 
6-9 
1-2 
11 
2-2 

acres. 
1-3 

Vietoria 

2-3 

QnenaUnd 

0-7 

Swith  Australia 

5-9 

Western  Australia    

0-8 
1-4 
2-2 

11 

1-4 

20 

1-7 

2-0 

256 
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For  the  whole  of  Airetralasia  the  ihcreaae  of  agrioaltnre  as  ooimwied 
with  population  is  ahowxi  in  the  following  table : — 


Incnne  of— 


18«-71. 


IWl-SL 


1881-91. 


Un-IML 


Wbolo  period 
1881-18961 


Acreage  uncLBr  crop. 
Population    


percent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

I0O-6 

107-2 

221 

27-8 

S5'6 

43*2 

381 

.      10-9 

per  oenti 
548-6 
241-5 


Although  during  the  period  of  thirtj'-five  years  the  population  of 
Australasia  was  more  than  trebled,  yet  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  agri- 
culture increased  more  than  sixfold,  and  the  rate  of  agricultural  piogress 
was  more  than  twice  that  of  the  population.  This  improvement  took 
place  entirely  during  the  twenty  years  from  1861  to  1681,  and  chiefly 
during  the  latter  portion  of  that  time;  while  in  the  years  from  1881 
to  1896  the  rate  of  inorease  wss  about  the  same,  agriculture  gaivog 
daring  the  last  few  years  the  ground  which  it  lost  between  186X  and 
189 1.  The  progress  in  the  seventies  is  what  naturally  might  be 
as  the  gold  fever  had  altogether  subsided  about  the  end  of  tha 
period,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  population  was  seeking  emplojnieBt 
of  a  more  settled  nature  than  was  afforded  by  the  gold-^elda.  Tha 
comparative  decrease  noticeable  in  the  eighties  was  attribntahia-  ta 
various  causes,  such  as  the  general  tendency,  elsewhere  alluded  t4^  of 
the  population  to  congregate  in  the  several  metropolitan  centres ;-  tba 
difl^culty  of  taking  up  good  land  within  easy  access  to  markets;  and 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  large  accessions  to  the  numbers  of 
engaged  in  other  callings  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
cultural  classes.  But  the  earnest  attempts  of  the  State  to  assist  tha 
agriculturist  in  obtaining  land  on  easy  terms,  and  to  benefit  him  in 
other  wayK,  coupled  with  the  satisfactory  advance  in  the  prioe  of  wheat, 
has  enabled  the  induntry  to  overtake  the  population. 

It  was  ascertained  at  the  ceuKUs  of  1891  that  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  Australasian  colonies  was 
310,642,  of  whom  286,272  were  males,  and  24,370  females.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nunil)er  now  is  not  less  than  400,000. 

In  the  following  table  will  1)e  found  the  proportion  of  land  nndsr 
crop  to  the  total  area  of  each  colony,  and  the  same  with  regard  to 
Australasia  as  a  whole.  In  instituting  comparisons  between  the  several 
colonies,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  other  circumstances 
than  the  m(»re  area  in  cultivation  require  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. It  would  not  be  fair,  for  instance,  to  conij^are  Tasmania,  which  has 
6*33  persons  per  square  mile,  with  Western  Austi-alia,  which  has  only 
0*14   inhabitant  to  the  square  mile.      The  table  has  a  value  chiefly 
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it  shows  how.  each  province  has  progressed  in  cultivation  of 
tiie  soil  diudng  the  pmnods  quoted  : — 


Ottlony. 

isat. 

1871. 

ifitt. 

1801. 

ISQtt. 

Keiw  Soaih  Wales 

ViatoBA 

per  cent. 
0'16 
0*73 
0*001 
0-07 
0-006 
0*97 
010 

percent. 
0*20 
1-61 
O'Ol 
0-15 
0-008 
0*92 
0-50 

per  cent. 
0*29 
2*55 
003 
0-37 
0-009 
0*88 
1-60 

percent. 
0*44 
3*76 
006 
0*33 
0-01 
0*99 
213 

percent. 
0-84 
4*73 
0-07 

SsQth  Afutralia 

0-37 

western  Autndia 

Xs^nn^f II   ■.,,,,,.,,,,,    ,  J , 

0*02 
1*86 

K««r ZmIukI... , 

2-32 

AvitniIsnA...i.a  ...i. 

0-07 

014 

0*28 

0*34 

0*44 

Hie  subjoined  table  shows  the  proportion  of  cultivated  area  devoted 
to  the  principa]  crops  in  each  province.  It  will  be  seen  that  wheat 
fomui  Ukm  greatest  percentage  of  the  total  tillage  in  Australasia  as  a 
wirale,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  Maize- 
and  siigar^sane  are  the  principal  crops  in  Queensland;  hay  crops,  in 
Western  Australia;  and  oats,  in  New  Zealand.  In  Tasmania  only  32*5 
per  eenl  of  the  cultivated  area  is  under  wheat,  which,  however,  is  still 
the  piincipel  crop  of  the  colony  : — 


Ctop. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


New    {     Aus- 
Zealand.  tralasia. 


per  cent.  Iper  cent,  per  cent. 


IMtf 


52-2 
2*4 

12-7 
0-4 

in 

197 
0-5 
11 
01 


59-3 
15*8 
0-4 
2-4 
1-6 
lfi-6 
1-0 

•  •    •  a 

3*9 


rcent. 

per  cent. 

11-4 

78-9 

0-6 

l-O 

30-8 

•  ■  •  • 

0-4 

0-7 

3-4 

0-8 

11-4 

15-8 

06 

OD 

20-4 

•  •  •  • 

9-0 

1-5 

percent. 
2S-2 

1-6 

0-0 

1-7 

o-s 

02*1 
£•1 

•  •  «  ■ 

3-7 


lOOD 


10f)-0         100 -0    I    100-0         100-0 


per  cent. 
32-5 

10-5 


1-8 

0-4 

20-8 


percent 
16-7 

24-0 
0-8 
1-0 
1-0 

19*2 


16-0 


35'j 


percent. 
62-3 

10-6 

4-0 

1-4 

1-7 

17-7 

0-7 

1-3 

10-3 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


B 
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The  position  in  which  each  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  stood 
in  relation  to  the  total  area  under  crop  in  Australasia,  at  various  periods 
since  the  year  1861,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  foUowinpj  table.  The 
figures  should,  however,  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  to  be  found 
in  the  table  on  page  253,  giving  the  actual  areas  cultivated,  for  a  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  land  under  any  particular  crop  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  falling-off  in  the  area  devoted  to  that  product ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  few  instances  has  there  been  any  actual  retrogression.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  observe  that  there  is  a  greater  proportionate  increase  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  more  valuable  crops,  and  that,  despite  a  check  in  1896 
from  causes  due  to  unfavourable  seasons,  the  area  devoted  to  vines, 
sugar-cane,  and  "other  crops"  formed  12-3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in 
that  year,  as  compared  with  8*6  per  cent,  in  18G1  : — 


Product 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

189L 

18D6. 

Wheat  

per  cent. 
53-6 
10-6 

4-6 

2-2 

4-2 
16-2 

0-6 

*8-r 

per  cent. 
51*4 
13-5 

5-3 

2-3 

30 
11-9 

0-7 

0-5 
11-4 

per  cent. 
60-7 

7-9 

3  0 

1-9 

1-8 
151 

0-3 

0-7 

8-6 

per  cent,    per  cent. 
65  0            52 -.S 

Oats  

8-4 
4-3 
1-4 
2  0 

160 
0-7 
11 

111 

10*6 

Maize    

4  0 

Barley    

1-4 

Potatoes    

1-7 

Hay   

17*7 

*-^"j    .••• 

Vines 

0-7 

Sucar-cane   

.Other  crops 

1-3 
10-3 

Total 

100  0 

100  0 

1000 

1000 

1000 

Wheat. 


Only  four  of  the  seven  colonies — New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand — produce  sufiicient  wheat  for  their  own 
requirements  ;  but  after  the  deficiencies  of  the  rest  of  Australasia  are 
supplied  by  them,  there  is  in  most  seasons  a  large  balance  for  export, 
which  finds  a  ready  market  in  Great  Britain,  where  Australian  wheat 
is  well  and  favourably  known.  For  the  season  1896-7  a  much  lai^ger 
area  was  sown  with  wheat  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  production  of 
8,853,445  bushels  was  the  highest  3deld  in  the  seven  colonies.  In  Vic- 
toria and  South  Australia,  however,  protracted  drought,  coupled  with 
unseasonable  rainfall,  had  the  effect  of  greatly  curtailing  the  production; 
and,  taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  in  1896  there  was  a  net  import  of 
wheat  and  flour  equal  to  3,559,883  bushels  of  grain,  valued  at  £682,000, 
as  compared  with  an  export  of  breadstuflfs  equivalent  to  12,092,425 
bushels  of  grain,  valued  at  £1,440,000,  in  1894. 
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The  subjoined  table  bHows  the  progress  of  wheat-growing  daring  the 
period  of  the  last  thirty-five  years : — 

ItfTl.        j        IbSl.  1801.        I        IMtS. 


acres,      i  seres.  acres.  acres.  acres. 

New  South  Wales      '  123.468  •  IM.O.'M)  2*21,SH8  .^'>6.C(M  HmM2 

Victoria  '  196,1>22  334.609  9*26.7-29  1,332.68:<  1,5M>,613 

goeensknd    392  ;         3,024  lO.a^S  19.306  35,831 

Sooth  Australia    310.636  692.508  1.768.781  1.552.423  1.693.045 

Western  Auntralia    13,584          25.697  21.951  26.866  31.489 

Tasmania    58.823         63.332  51.757  47,584  74,516 

XewZeaUnd     ,  29.531  108,720  365.715  402,273  258,606 


Australasia     j     733.. ^S6     1,381,920    3.367,779    3.737.801       4,540,214 

It  will  be  Ket»n  that,  during  the  twenty  yt^ars  extending  from  18G1  to 
18H1,  all  the  col<»nies,  with  the  exception  of  TaKnianiii,  nuuie  considerable 
additions  to  the  area  under  wheat,  the  increase  for  the  whole  of 
Australasia  biding  2,634,423  acres,  or  an  advance  of  359  j>er  cent. 
From  1881  to  1896.  however,  the  extension  of  this  form  of  cultivation 
was  by  no  means  general.  In  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia  the 
area  largely  diH;n*ase<l,  in  consequenc<f  of  the  low  point  to  which 
prices  fell  a  few  years  ago ;  but  in  Australasia  as  a  whoh^  the  area  in 
1896  was  1,172,4V)  acn»s  hirger  than  in  1881  —  1,298,108  acres  having 
been  added  in  Victoria  and  X«*w  South  Wales  during  the  fifte<»n  yeiirs. 
At  present  nion'  than  one-half  of  the  land  in  cultivation  is  devotiKl  to 
wheat-growing,  and  in  an  ordinary  seiison  the  produce  of  750,(KKJ  acTes 
is  available  for  export  to  Eun»pe.  The  ris<*  in  pni*es  during  the  ]»ast 
two  years  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  agriculturists  of  all  the 
eoloniea  In  New  South  Wales,  esi)ecially,  rapid  advance  has  bt*en  made, 
anfi,  as  aln^ady  staU*d,  instea<l  of  occupying  a  de|)endent  |K>sition  the 
cokiny  has  now  become  an  exporter  of  wheat ;  while  in  ^uth  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  part  of  the  areas  which  wen^  abandonnl  as 
wheat  lands  has  again  Ix'en  plactnl  under  this  cental. 

The  production  of  wheat  during  the  period  covered  by  the  prece«ling 
table  was  as  follows  : — 


o*»y.                    i«*i.            isTi.  iN!«i.            i-m.  ly.w. 

bunheU.    '    hunheN.  hunhols.    '    hiiHheln.  htiHhclti. 

Xrw  SoQih  Wales     IjMXMm     2.22JMW2  3.40.'i.lHM5     3.1KkVW;s  S,H.Vi.445 

Victoria 3.607.727     4.500,795  S.714.377    I3.629.370  7.<»91.02l» 

<^Mnilimi    5,!>«0         ;W.2S8  :{1».612        ;{l»2.:it»9  «iOl.254 

Soalli  Australia      3.4n),7.'.4J    3.9<J7,079  .H.IKS7,0.12     6.4:i<i.4HS  2.s<M.4J« 

W««teni  Aottralia   ItiO.l.V)        345,368  i:i3.f;57        2>S,S10  2i:i.92S 

Taanania    1.3M).913        H47.962  977.365  i      !Cu».Ml  1.2Ml.3:iO 

>'•«  Zealand 772.531     2.448.203  S,297.S90    10.r»7.738  5.926.523 

Aostralasia    10,943.!»96  jl4.375.337  29,675.vS99  j:i5.y.n).224  6.SO7.002 
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In  production  of  wheat  in  1606,  due  to  the  fulure  of  tlie  a 
in  the  colonies  where  this  cereal  is  principally  grown,  New  South  W 
took  the  lead,  having-  to  its  credit  33  per  cent  of  the  total  yield.  "^ 
toria  came  next  with  26'5  per  cent. ;  and  New  Zealand  produced  22*1 
cent,  of  the  total  production.  The^  percentage  contributed  by  1 
South  Wales  was  exactly  treble  the  proportion  of  tdiat  colony  in  1891 


Oolony. 

1881. 

189L 

1808. 

Xew  Sofuth  Wales 

peroent. 
11-6 
2»-4 

01 
27-2 

0^ 

3-3 
28-0 

percent. 
11-0 
38-0 
11 

0-8 

2-6 

28-6 

percent^ 
Sil-O 

Victoria  

26-5 

Qaeenflftiid ,,., 

2-2 

Sbath  Aiutnlia 

10*5 

Western  AostrsUa 

0-9 

4-8 

N«w  Zealand  «. 

22-1 

A^vtralmrifF. 

100-0 

100-0 

109KI; 

The  production  of  wheat  in  the  Australasian  colonies  during  the  j 
ended  March,  1898,  is  shown  below  : — 


Colonir. 


ProdiiDtioB. 


^TewSoQth  WflTes  

Viotoria « 

Queensland  ^ 

South  Australia  

Weetem  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Austndasia 


bushels. 

10,500,ni 

10»580,217 

1,009,203 

4,014,852 

408,595 

1,068,341 

6,670^017 


33,911,426 


As  a  producer  of  wheat,  Australasia  is  of  little  account  when 
in  comparison  with  the  great  wheat-producing  countries  of  the  woi 
It  is  estimated  by  the  MUUr  that  the  production  of  wheat 
Kurope,  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  in  1896  was  2,210,800,000  bush 
which,  with  the  26,800,000  bushels  yielded  by  Australasia,  gives 
worhrs  production  as  2,237,600,000  bushels;  and  the  seven  colon 
therefore,  only  produced  1*2  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop.     The  figures 


FBODnO^UM  OP  WMSAT. 
Aty^an  appendod,  the  prodootiaa  bMDywjBf—mitodini 


202,000.0( 
248,000,01 
iOZ,O0O.W 
JOO,ODO,OI 
96,000,a 
96,000,01 
64,000,01 
40.000,01 
34,000,01 


ss,ooo,n 

20.000,01 

G,800i9l 
G.CN>0,Ot 


192,000,000 
48,000,000 
S0,000,000 

12.000.000 


Algeria 

Egypt    

Ckpe  Colony 

TunU 

Total 

America — 

United  bL&tes 

Camuln 

Argontitie  Utnubliii. 

ciim 

Mexico 

Urogiuy  

Total 

Australuia — 

Nsw  Sonth  WalEB  .. 

Victoria    

New  Zskluid    

South  ^oatr&lik  

Taamonia 

Queensland  

WeatsTD  AuBtraliA  .. 

Tot4l 

GnuidTaUl 


660,000,000 
56.000,000 
46,000^000 
16.000,  OM 
12,000.000 
S,000,000 


700.000,000 


^804,000 
1.-2S6.000 

eoo.000 

244,000 


2,237,600,000 


Ik  Tield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Australasut  during  the  year  1896-7 
■ipd  from  1'7  bushels  in  South  AustnUio,  'where  the  crop  wits  a 
Hqlete  failure,  to  22*9  in  New  Zealand,  the  average  for  the  whole 
■'Ibeeolanies  being  S-S  bushels.  The  average  yield  in  each  province 
dning  the  ten  yeua  ended  169G  is  given  below : — 

Colon}:.  Annge  vleld.  ISST-SS. 

Jiew  SonUi  Wale»  11-0 

Tietoria 8-6 

QoMBiluid   14-7 

Boafli  AmtraJia  6-9 

WMtam  Aoitralia 10-0 

H«w  Zealand  ""!!"!!!!"!■!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!  23-8 

Anatralaaia   O'l 
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A  yield  of  9*1  bushels  per  acre  is  certainly  a  small  one  when  com- 
pared with  the  following  results  obtained  in  other  countries : — 


Ck>untry. 


Average 
Yield. 


Country. 


Average 
Yield. 


Denmark 

Germany 

United  Kingdom  .... 

Holland  

Belgium 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Ontario   

Manitoba    


bushels. 
32-3 
29-6 
26-9 
26-6 
25-2 
23  0 
19-9 
18-6 


France  

Austria 

British  Columbia 
United  States  .... 

Italv 

Quebec 

Xova  Scotia 

Russia  


bushels. 

17-9 

161 

161 

12-7 

10-7 

9-0 

9  0 

90 


A  bare  statement  of  averages,  however,  is  somewhat  misleading. 
In  South  Australia,  for  example,  it  is  found  that  owing  to  favourable 
conditions  of  culture  a  yield  of  7  bushels  is  financially  as  satisfactory 
a  crop  as  one  of  15  bushels  in  New  South  Wales  or  of  20  bushels 
in  New  Zealand.  In  the  Australasian  colonies  the  yield  could  be 
greatly  increased  if  cultivation  of  a  more  scientific  character  were 
adopted.  As  a  rule,  the  seed  is  simply  put  into  the  ground,  and  little 
is  done  to  assist  the  natural  growth  of  the  crops. 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  average  annual  yield 
and  consumption  of  wheat  in  each  colony  for  the  period  of  ten  years 
ended  1896,  with  the  surplus  or  deficiency  in  each  case : — 


Colony. 

1 

Yield, 

less  require- 

menu  for  Seed. 

Consumption. 

Surplus 

available  for 

Export. 

Defldewnr 
Importra. 

New  South  Wales 

bushels. 

4,551,000 

9.72.3,000 

274.000 

10,431,000 

299,000 

834,000 

6,549,000 

bushels. 
7,277,000 
6,526,000 
2,366,000 
2,735,000 
625,000 
1,014,000 
4,656,000 

bushels. 

bushels. 
2,726,000 

Victoria   

4,197,000 

Queensland / 

South  Australia 

2,092,000 

7,696,000 

Western  Australia 

326.000 

Tasmania 

180,000 

New  Zealand  

1,893,000 

Australasia 

32,661,000 

24,199,000 

8,462,000 

The  exporting  colonies  shown  in  the  table  are  South  Australia, 
Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  to  which  must  now  be  added  New  South 
Wales  ;  the  others  import,  the  deficiency  in  Queensland  being  over 
2,000,000  bushels  ;  while  over  the  period  of  ten  years  covered  by  the 
table  New  South  Wales  found  it  necessary  to  import  nearly  2J  nuUion 
bushels  annually.  The  average  consumption  per  head  of  population  in 
each  of  the  seven  colonies  for  the  last  decade  was  as  stated  below. 
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The  large  proportion  of  adult  male  population  in  Western  Australia 
accounts  for  the  high  figures  for  that  province : — 

Buahelg. 

New  South  Wales  , 6*2 

Victoria    6-2 

QneenflUnd  ^ 6*7 

South  Australia  6*3 

Western  Australia  9*2 

Tasmania 6*7 

New  Zealand    7*1 

For  the  whole  of  Australasia,  the  average  consumption  was  6*8  bushels 
per  head,  which  is  larger  than  the  quantity  consumed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  for  which  records  are  available,  with  the  exception  of 
France.    This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  figures  : — 

Boihela. 

Unitad  Kingdom 5*9 

France   8*1 

Germany   3*0 

Russia    2*1 

Austria 2*9 

Italy  5-4 

Spain  and  Portugal 6*4 

Ifelgium  and  HoUand 5'9 

Scandinavia 1*4 

Turkey  6*1 

United  SUtes  60 

Canada  6*5 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  imports  or  exports  of  wheat  and 
ionrof  each  of  the  colonies  during  the  year  1896,  1  ton  of  flour  being 
tten  as  equal  to  50  bushels  of  grain.  The  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
tk  dronght- stricken  areas  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  resulted  in 
tin  nnusual  expeiience  of  a  net  import  into  Australasia  from  other 
<wintries: — 


Colony. 


Net  Imports. 


Net  Exports. 


New  South  Wales  

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 


bushels. 
3,588,423 

'  926,246' 
105,894 


3,559,883 


bushels. 
*    *6l7l8b' 
ii  726,692* 

*  782,51*5 


b  ordinary  seasons  Australasia  ranks  about  sixth  amongst  the 
'^rtbg  countries  ;  still,  its  contribution  to  the  world*s  markets  does 
^  form  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  demand,  and  it  cannot,  there- 
«v^  be  said  to  form  a  factor  of  any  consequence  in  the  trade. 
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The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  importer  of  wheat,  and  the  Britiih 
demand  largely  induenaes  the  price  throughout  the  world.  The  average 
YivX.^.  \mt  'buvhel  in  London  for  the  season  extending  from  September  1, 
189:2,  to  August  31, 1893,  was  3s.  4d.  In  the  latter  montlis  of  1893 
the  })riee  of  wheat  ranged  from  3s.  2d.  to  3s.  6d.  :per  bushel.  The 
price  in  1 894  showed  a  still  further  downward  tendency,  the  average 
for  tlie  year  l>eing  2s.  lOd.  per  bushel.  The  following  year,  however, 
showtxl  an  improvement,  and  the  average  was  2s.  1  Id.  per  bushel ; 
while  in  1896  and  1897  the  prices  averaged  3s.  4d.  and  3s.  9d.  per 
buahol  respectively. 

The  average  London  prices  per  quarter  of  8  bushels  during  the 
jdiHwnnial  period  were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Price  per  quarter. 

1 

Year. 

Price  per  quarter. 

•.    d. 

•.    d. 

1888 

31  10 

1893 

26    4 

1880 

20    9 

1894 

22  10 

1890 

31  11 

1895 

23    1 

1891 

37    0 

1896 

26    2 

1892 

80    3 

1897 

1 

80    2 

In  the  subjoined  table  is  given  the  value  of  the  yield  per  acre  for  three 
of  the  colonies,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  market  rates  ruling  in 
l\)bruary  and  March  of  each  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable 
decline  took  place  between  1888  and  1895,  due  for  the  most  part  to  the 
full  in  prices  rather  than  to  any  decrease  of  production.  The  ef&ot  of 
the  rise  in  prices  is  seen  in  the  more  satisfactory  results  in  New  Sooth 
Wales  during  the  seasons  1895-6  and  1896-7  ;  for  Victoria  and  Sooth 
Australia  the  drought  is  largely  responsible  for  the  low  values  in  those 


years : — 


Year 

March. 


AvcfBirc  Yield  per  acre. 


New  South 
Walcfl. 


victoria. 


South 
Australia. 


Value  of  Avera^re  Yield  per 


New  South 
Walet. 


Victoria. 


Sooth 


bnahcls. 

bushels. 

bnshels. 

£    B.     d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£    t. 

1KH8 

121 

10-8 

• 

2    2  10 

1  10 

0 

• 

1H«1» 

4-8 

71 

• 

1     2  10 

1  12 

6 

♦ 

IMN) 

15-6 

9-7 

7-8 

2  14    7 

1  15 

7 

1    S 

iHin 

100 

111 

5-6 

2    0  10 

1  19 

9 

0  19 

1 HIW 

111 

10-3 

4-3 

2    2    6 

2    2 

3 

0  17 

1N1»S 

Iffl 

11-0 

61 

2    5    2 

1   14 

0 

0  19 

IHIM 

no 

10-4 

7-9 

1  10     1 

1     0 

I 

0  18 

IMW.'! 

10-9 

i         8  3 

4-0 

1     4    6 

0  13 

6 

0    8 

ISINI 

H-7 

4-0 

1-8 

1   17     0 

0  17 

9 

0    9 

181*7 

10-2 

4r> 

1-7 

2    3    5 

1    3 

8 

0    8 

« 

'  Noretuma. 

o 

7 
11 
3 
4 
0 
10 
7 


*V\v>  rat«»s  just  given,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  repres^^ 
Uww  prii*es,  and  not  values  at  the  point  of  consumption. 
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Oatb. 

The  cultivation  of  oats,  which  come  next  to  wheat  in  importance 
a  gmin  crop,  is  increasing  in  JLustralasia^  as  the  following  figures 


Oolooy. 

1861.        '        1871. 

1 

1881. 

1801. 

1898. 

New  Sooth  Wales 

Victoria 

acres.           acres. 
7,224          13,796 
91,061        175.944 

acres. 

16,348 

146,995 

88 

3,02:^ 

827 

27,635 

243,387 

acres. 

12,958 

190,157 

716 

12,637 

1,301 

28,360 

323,608 

acres. 
39,530 
419,460 

Qoeeoslaiid    

Sirath  Australia    

69               131 
1,638            .^.588 

1,881 
40,215 

Western  Australia  

607 
29,022 
16,872 

1.47.4 

29,631 

139,185 

1,753 
44,768 

372,597 

Australasia.. 

146,393 

.363,746 

438,208 

669,636 

920,204 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand  furnishes  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  production  of  oats.  In  New  South  Wales  the  cultivation 
of  the  cereal  has  been  comparatively  neglected  ;  in  Yictoria,  however, 
it  is  next  to  wheat  in  importance  ;  whilst  in  Queensland,  South 
Aaslralia,  and  Western  Australia  the  climate  is  ill-adapted  to  the 
eohiTation  of  oats,  and  the  yield  is  small  and  counts  for  very  little  in 
tiie  total  production  of  the  grain.  The  total  yield  in  each  colony  for 
the  period  covered  by  the  prece<ling  table  was  as  follows  : — 


CMooy. 


H61. 


1871. 


1881. 


1801. 


1896. 


I  bushels. 
Vew  South  Wales  ...  I     152,426 

Victoria   2,136,430 

QMoilsiid 

South  Anttnlia i      33,160 

8.162 
761,475 
612,665 


WwtemAiirtnaia., 


^•vZeslaad 


Antialasia. 


3,694,318 


bushels. 
280,887 
3,299,889 


36,894 

28,330 

693,477 

3,726,810 


bushels. 

356,666 

3, 612,  LI  1 

1,121 

32,219 

8,270 

783,129 

6,924,848 


bushels. 

276,269 

4,412,730 

16,669 

80,876 

18,539 

873,173 

11,009,020 


bushels. 

834,033 

6,816,951 

32,181 

189,716 

18,871 

971,996 

11,23-2,803 


7,968,287 


11,718,264  I  16,687,266    20,097,151 


B»  average  yield  per  acre  in  each  colony  for  the  ten  years  ended 
1896  was  as  follows : — 

Hew  South  Wales  200 

VieCoria 19-8 

Queensland   18*2 

South  Australia  92 

Western  Australia 16*4 

IVMmania 2<M 

KewZeahmd 311 
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The  average  yield  of  Australasia  is  26*0  bushels,  exceeding  Germany 
with  25'7  bushels;  United  States,  25*1  bushels;  France,  23*8  busheU; 
Hungary,  22*7  bushels;  Austria,  22*7  bushels ;  and  Russia  in  Europe^ 
18*8  bushels.  Of  the  seven  colonies,  New  Zealand  has  Uie  highest 
average  yield  per  acre ;  but  its  return  is  exceeded  by  Holland,  with  44*3 
bushels ;  the  United  Kingdom,  with  39*6  bushels ;  and  Canada,  with 
34*5  bushels. 

The  total  value  of  the  oats  crop  and  the  return  per  acre,  in  each  of 
the  Australasian  colonies,  for  the  season  1896-7,  will  be  found  below  :— 


Colony. 


Value. 


Value  per  acre. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queenslaod  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  2^ealaiid  


Australasia 


£ 

83,464 

752,705 

3,620 

20,157 

2,595 

101,250 

1,263,690 


2,227,481 


£    a.  d. 

2    2  3 

1  15  11 

1  18  6 

0  10  0 

1  9  7 

2  5  3 

3  7  9 


2    8    5 


The  net  import  or  export  of  oats  by  each  of  the  colonies  is  given  in 
the  following  table.  New  Zealand  was  the  only  province  which  exported 
this  cereal  to  Uny  considerable  extent  in  1896,  its  export  for  the 
being  2,246,921  bushels,  of  which  quantity  224,005  buahds 
forwarded  to  the  United  Kingdom  : — 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


Australasia. 


Net  Iniporta 

NetExpnrta. 

bushels. 

877,313 

241,977 
88,484 
18,298 

998,510 

bushels. 

••••••••••^   ••• 

304,739 

2,246,921 

327.078 

According  to  a  carefully-compiled  estimate  of  the  average  production 
of  oats  throughout  the  world,  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department  c^ 
the  United  States,  the  commercial  supply  of  this  grain  is  represented 
by  the  following  condensed  results : — 

BusheU. 

Europe  (official  estimates)  1,697,385,222 

„        (unofficial  estimates) 34,050,000 

United  States    799,253,793 

AustraUwia 20,097,151 

Canada  107,253,299 

Total   2,658,039,465 
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Maize. 

Maize  is  the  principal  crop  grown  in  Queensland,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  products  of  New  South  Wales.  In  the  other  colonies 
the  climate  is  not  suited  to  its  growth,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
cereal  extends  to  little  more  than  22,000  acres.  The  following  figures 
show  that  fair  progress  has  been  made  since  1861  in  the  area  devoted 
to  this  crop  : — 


Cok»y. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1896. 

Xew  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queenslaod 

New  Zealand  

Other  colonies     ... 

acres. 

57,959 

1,714 

1,914 

770 

91 

acres. 
119,956 
1,709 
20,329 

113 

acres. 

117,478 

1,783 

46,480 

3,177 

36 

acres. 
174,577 

8,230 
101,598 

5,447 
23 

acres. 
211,382 

9,752 
115,715 

12,534 
30 

62,448 

142,107 

168,954 

289,875 

349,413 

The  production  in  the  same  years  was  as  follows : — 


Colonf. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881 

1891. 

1896. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria    

bushels. 

1,727,434 

20,788 

42,100 

31,570 

367 

bushels. 
4,015,973 
30,833 
508,000 

bushels. 

4,330,956 

81,007 

1,313,655 

127,257 

648 

bushels. 
5,721,706 

461,447 
3,077,915 

238,746 
483 

bushels. 

5,754,217 

566.027 

3,065,333 

New  Zealand  

503,652 

Other  colonies     ... 

2,000 

504 

Australasia  ... 

1,822,259 

4,556,806 

5,853,523 

9,500,297 

9,889,733 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  yield  of  each  colony  and  of 
Anstralttsia  for  the  ten  years  ended  1896  : — 

Ck>Iony.  Bushels. 

New  South  Wales 297 

Victoria  50*1 

Queensland 24*2 

Western  Australia    18*9 

New  Zealand 42*1 

Australasia 28*7 

Hie  averages  for  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  are  of  little  value,  as  the 
area  under  maize  in  those  colonies  is  small  and  very  favourably  situated ; 
while  Western  Australia  in  1896  had  but  30  acres  under  cultivation, 
prodaciiig  ^i  bushels.    The  average  yield  of  maize  in  the  United  States 
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18  22*3  bushels :  while  for  Hungary  the  average  is  18*8  bushels ;  for 
Austria,  1S*2  bosheb  ;  for  France,  18*1  bushels  ;  for  Italy,  14*4 
V>ttshels :  for  Roamania,  12*3  bushels,  and  for  Russia  in  Europe,  12*3 
bwh»kr>  KothiujT  is  to  be  gained,  however,  by  comparing  these 'figures 
with  tke  Awtnksian  averages,  as  the  acreage  devoted  to  inuie.in  thoM 
ecikuiMK  ia  leo  nnall  to  make  such  a  comparison  of  vahie. 

TW  teial  Takie  of  theonop  of  1896-7,  and  the  average  reiiim  peraere, 
will  W  fiMUMi  Mow  : — 


Colony. 


K»w  SoiSlh  Wales 
Vk'toria    


Utt««ii«laiid  

K«w  ZMland  

iHhtr  ooloniet 

AmtialMia 


Total  rahM  of 
crop. 

ATengv  Tahw 
per  acre. 

£ 

675,422 

104,960 

306,fi38 

81,844 

101 

1 

£     8.    d. 
2  14    5 

10  15    Z 
2  12  11 
6  10    7 
8    7    4 

1,068,850 

3    12 

'Hie  \\\)i\\  average  value  per  acre  of  maize  produced  in  Yiotoria  and 
New  Zt'^Uaiul  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  area  under  this  crop  is  amall, 
and  the  Kh*h1  average  prices  are  relatively  higher  than  in  New  South 
WaK^  and  ljuiH)nsland,  where  large  areas  are  devoted  to  the  cultivadon 
\if  thU  ivit^I. 

'Ilie  net  im|K>rt  or  export  of  maize  by  each  colony  during  1896 
tfwiluwH  >    • 


Colony. 


Net  Importa. 


Net 


Nuw  South  Wales 

Viotoria    

i^tu<M)iuil»iul  

Snuth  Australia  ... 
WvAtvrii  Australia 

TuKUiania 

New  >CmUaiul   

Auatralaaia 


bushels. 

48,630 

1,707 

22,593 

13,347 

1,577 


44,274 


boahak. 


30,008 


18,482 


.\U)u'Uji;h  Uie  principal  maize-growing  colony,  New  South  Wales  is 
iKe  v>uU  i^iie  which  imports  maize  to  any  extent  from  abroad.  Austral- 
luia  |4%i«lii^Uy  oonHumes  the  whole  of  its  production  of  tfais  c 
auU  au  tv^eess  of  im|Kirts  or  exports  in  any  individual  year  is  of 

iUk^HMiauiMv     In  Ihis  part  of  the  worid  com  does  not  enter  into 

•»ukM(4Aiai  an  au   article  of  food,  as  it  'does  in   other  eoontriea,  and 
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poiiciilarly  in  America^  which,  produces  and  cDnsames  more  than  80' per 
cent,  of  the  whole  maize  crop  of  the  worlds .  as-  the  following^  figmsoi--- 
eompiled.  on-  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  A^noulture  in  tho 
United  States — ^wiil  show : — 

bnrikelk 

losope  (official)   ^ 303;33IO,209i 

,,        (unofficial)  64,]96;2flD 

Aw  (official)    82S;868 

AWca    „         2;904,97JO 

„    (nnofflcial)  13,820,000 

United  States  (officml)    2,283,875,166 

America  (unofficial)    229,109,606 

Australasia    ^ 9,889,733 

Various  Islands  (unofficial) 30,147* 

Total  ^ 2,897,779,9« 


Baslbt. 


Of  the  cereal  productions  of  Australasia,  barley  is  grown  on  the 
■nalleat  acreage.  The  area  under  this  crop  at  different  periods  was  as 
ftkllows: — 


C610I17. 

Tsm. 

UTL 

IA8I. 

1881.         i        1896. 

1 

Kcw  South  Wales; 

acres. 
2,924 
3,419 
13 
10,637 
2,412 
7,279 
3,467 

acres. 
3;461 

16,772 
971 

17,226 
6,083 
4,276 

13,306 

acres. 

6,427 

48,662 

256 

11,963 

aoroa. 

4,459 

46,021 

730 

11.4ltl 

acres.. 
6.463 

Victoria ^ 

Queensland....  ».•• 

Sontii  Anstialia 

62,373 

1J22 

14,484. 

Weatom  Australia    

Tanmiiiift 

3,679           3,738 
4.697           2.6*n 

1,908 
3,988 

29,813 

Hew  Zealand 

29,808 

24,268 

Anatralasia 

30,141 

61,092 

105,372         92,336 

120,136 

For  the  same  years  the  production  was  as  stated  b^ow : — 


OotaqK. 

I86L 

1871. 

1881. 

189L 

1896. 

New  South  Wal« 

bushels. 

41,054 

6S4I8 

158 

1«8,137 

2,412 

169,381 

96,658 

bushels. 

55,284 
335,506 

11,836 

164,161 

5,083 

76,812 
287,646 

bushels. 
135.218 
927,566 
3,207 
137,165 
36,790 
102,475 
664,093 

bushels. 

93,446 
830,741 

21,302^ 
107,183 

48,594 

4  1,686 
688,683 

bushels. 
110,340 

Victoria 

815,605 

Qnaensland 

Sooth  Australia 

19,340 
107,798 

Western  Australia    

12,816 
74.790 

New  Zealand 

821,506 

A  utnlaaia 

545,918 

936,328 

2,006,514 

1,861,035 

1,962,195 
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The  arerage  yield  of  barley  per  acre  in  each  colony,  for  the  ten  yean 
ended  1896,  is  given  in  the  following  taUe  : — 


CJoIonj. 

New  South  Wales IT'S 

Victoria  16-8 

Queenflland 21  •« 

South  Australia 12-6 

Western  Australia I3'6 

Tasmania 22*2 

New  Zealand 28*0 

Australasia 19*3 

Barley  is  not  cultivated  in  these  colonies  to  the  extent  it  deserves. 
In  fi-uitful  seasons  Australasia  produces  sufficient  barley,  exclusive  of 
that  required  for  malt,  for  home  requirements,  and  a  small  surplus  for 
export ;  but  if  the  combined  trade  in  barley  and  malt  be  considered, 
all  the  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand,  are  dependent  upon  external  sources.  The  high  import  datiei 
in  Victoria  on  both  these  articles  practically  prohibit  importations.  The 
trade  in  barley  and  malt  of  each  colony  in  1896  was  as  follows : — 


Colonjr. 


Barltjr. 


MsU. 


Net  Imports. 


Net  Exports 


Net  Imports. 


Net 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    


bushels. 
44,414 
37,754 
18,295 
36.164 
8,343 


bushels. 


23,931 
43,729 


Australasia 


77,310 


bushels. 
336,791 

147,199 
28,774 
78,780 


bushels. 


31,130 
120,828 


356,559    I 


The  total  value  of  the  barley  crop  and  the  average  return  of  this 
cereal  per  acre  during  the  season  1896-7  will  be  found  below: — 


Colonj. 


Total  nJue  of 
barley  crop. 


Now  South  Wales  

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 


£ 

15,171 

139,332 

2,659 

17,966 

2,563 

10,284 

143,764 


331,739 


Arermg«  value 
per  acre. 


£ 

2 
o 

2 


s.  d. 

7  0 

4  8 

7  6 

1    4  10 

1  6  11 

2  11  7 
4  16  5 


2  15    3 
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Potatoes. 

The  caltivatioii  of  the  potato  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  colony. 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  have  the  largest  areas  under  this  crop, 
hat  both  are  exceeded  by  New  Zealand  in  production.  The  foUowiog 
table  shows  the  acreage  under  potatoes  in  each  colony : — 


Colony. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1 

1891. 

1896. 

Kew  South  Wales   

Vif-ioria 

acres. 

10,040 

27,174 

512 

2,612 

277 

9.349 

7,292 

acres. 

14,770 

39,064 

3,121 

3,156 

494 

8,154 

11,933 

acres. 

15,943 

39,129 

5,086 

6,136 

278 

9,670 

22,540 

acres. 

22,560 

57,334 

9,173 

6,892 

532 

16,393 

27,266 

acres. 

31,170 
43,532 

QBemaland 

Soutfa  Australia    

10,803 
6.417 

Western  Australia  

^^■lumii^  

New  Zealand 

720 
21.651 
29,990 

Aostralasia    

57,256 

80,692 

98,782 

140,150 

144,283 

The  production  for  the  same  periods  was  as  follows  : — 


Coloiiy.                         1861.                1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1896. 

New  Sooth  Wales    

Victoria 

tons. 

30,942 

59,364 

1,080 

7.726 

817 

47,428 

37,554 

tons. 

44,758 

12.5,841 

6,585 

10,989 

1.457 

22.608 

42,130 

tons. 

44,323 
134,290 

11,984 

18,154 
556 

33,565 
121,890 

tons. 

62,283 
109,786 

25,018 

27,824 
1,596 

63,100 
162,046 

tons. 

84,214 
146,555 

Queensland 

Sooth  Anstralia    

32,773 
16,139 

Western  Australia  

T^MBMinia 

2,089 
72,241 

Yew  Zealand 

157,529 

Australasia    

184,911 

254,368 

364,762 

451,653 

511,540 

The  average  production  of  potatoes  per  acre  is  next  given,  for  the 
ten  years  ended  1896.  New  Zealand,  it  will  be  seen,  shows  a  consider- 
Ably  larger  return  than  any  of  the  other  provinces  : — 

tons. 

New  South  Wales  2-8 

Victoria 3*4 

Queensland  3*1 

Son th  Australia  3*6 

Western  Australia  3*2 

Tasmania 3*8 

New  Zealand   5*6 

Australasia  3*8 


*7* 
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These  results  compare  well  with  the  following  returns  from  other 

countries : — 

tons. 

'  Uhifced  KiDgdom 4*8 

Germany  4*1 

Anstrift S'S 

Roamania 2*2 

United  Statea  2-0 

Italy  - « 1-5 

Only  three  of  the  colonies  are  in  a  position  to  export  potatoes  in  any 
quantity — Tasmania^  Yictoria^  and  New  Z'eidand.  The  surplus  in 
Victoria,  thouf^  at  one  tune  consiilerable,  hafr  now  very  mimh  doqwiL 
T&e  following  were  the  imports  or  exports  of  potatoes  by  each  ooloBf 
ia  1896  :— 


a>knr. 


N^fiuportt. 


VH 


New  South  Wales  ..«.» 

Victoria 

Qneensland  •^•••.^ 

South  Australia 

Westsm  Anatralia 

Tasmania  

NewZeakmd  

Aastarwhmm 


tooa. 


12,617 

''"Hi' 


48,2M 
3,682 


•  •  •   ••*«4»#  *«•   ••• 


The  total  icalue  of  th^  potato  crop  and  the  average  cetuxL  per 
1896-7  will  be  found  below  :— 


Colaiqr. 


Taluoof  crop. 


Avenfo  TaliM 
ptri 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queeiisland 

iSouth  Australia  

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Australasia. 


29i,749 
513,593 
114,706 
56.5ft4 
2^,890 
216,723 
472,367 


1,689,762 


£    a.  d« 

9    9  1 

II  15  II 

10  12  4 

8  16  3 

8»    0  3 

10    6  2 

15  10  2 


11  14    3 
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Hay. 

Consideroble  quantities  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  grown  for 
the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  hay,  bat  the  area  cut  varies,  of 
coarse,  according  to  the  season.  In  1896  the  season  was  very  unfavour- 
able to  grain,  and  in  point  of  value  the  hay  crop  came  second  amongst 
agricultural  products.  The  ai*ca  cut  for  hay  has  largely  increased  since 
1881,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  appended  : — 


• 

ColoDy. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1806. 

Xew  South  Wales    

Victoria 

Qaeensland    

acres. 

45,175 

74,681 

280 

62,874 

6,676' 

31,803 

t27,160 

acres. 

51,805 

103,206 

3,828 

97,812 
♦14,342 

31,578 

30,717 

acres. 

146,610 

212,150 

16,926 

333,467 

24,445 

34,790 

68,423 

acres. 

163,863 

369,498 

30,655 

304,171 

28,534 

45,445 

46,652 

acres. 
327,209 
416,667 

35,764 

South  Australia     

Western  Aastralia   

Tasniaoia    

Xew  Zealand 

339,257 
69,436 
47,798 

297,813 

248,649 

333,288 

836,811 

988,818 

1,533,944 

•  In  1869.  t  In  1867. 

The  production  for  the  same  periods  was  as  follows  : — 


1 
Colon  jr.                  I       1861. 

1871.         1        1881.         !        1891. 

1 

18IW. 

Xew  Soutii  Wales 

tons. 
57,363 
92,497 
459 
78,886 
6,(i09 
59,851 
36,666 

1 
tons.             tons. 
77,460        198,532 
144,637  ,     238,793 
6,278          19.640 

tons. 

209,417 

505,246 

58,»I2 

193,317 

28,534 

66,996 

67,361 

tons. 
334,902 

Victoria 

449,056 

Qii^^etwlafrd    

60,559 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia   

Tasmania   

Xew  Zealand 

98,266 
14,288 
30,891 
35,674 

240,827 
24,445 
44,957 
89,081 

170,808 
50,500 
44,344 

440,000 

Australasia 

332,331 

407,494        856-27.5 

1,129,713 

1,559,169 

The  average  yield  of  hay  per  acre  will  be  found  in  the  next  table, 

the  period  covered  being  the  ten  years  wliicli  closed  with  1896  : — 

tons. 

Xew  South  Wales ^  11 

Victoria  1*2 

Queensland.... 1  '8 

South  Australia 0*9 

Western  Australia 0*9 

Tasmania    1-2 

Xew  Zealand  . .' 1*3 


Australasia 


11 


s 
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The  greater  portion  of  the  hay  is  made  from  wheat,  though  large 
quantities  of  oaten  and  lucerne  hay  are  produced  in  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  and  New  Zealand.  For  the  most  part,  hay  is  grown  in  each 
province  in  quantities  sufficient  for  its  own  requirements.  New  South 
Wales  and  Western  Australia  ordinarily  being  ihe  only  colonies  which 
import  to  any  extent,  although  in  1896  they  were  joined  by  Queens- 
land. 

The  net  import  or  export  of  hay  and  chaff  by  each  colony  during  the 
year  1896  was  as  follows  : — 


Colony. 


Net  Importa. 


NetExporta. 


New  South  Walea  .. 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia  

Western  Australia .. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 


tons. 

19^464 

32i766 

'li428 
5,346 


2,015 


The  total  value  of  the  hay  crop  and  the  average  return  per  acre  for 
the  season  1896-7  will  be  found  below  : — 


Colony. 


Total  Value  of 
Hay  Crop. 


Areraffe  Value 
per  Acre. 


New  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria    

•Queensland  

South  Australia  

Western  Australia .. 

'Tasmania 

New  Zealand   

Australasia 


£ 
1,339,608 
1,272,325 
27S,236 
483,a')6 
378,750 
144,108 
744,532 


£    8.    d. 

4  1  11 
3  1  1 
7  15  11 

1  8    6 

5  9  1 
3    0    4 

2  10    0 


4,641,515 


3    0    6 


Green*  Forage  axd  Sown  Grasses. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  maize,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  other  cereals  for 
the  purjMjM*  of  green  food,  and  the  laying-down  of  lands  under  lucerne 
and  grass,  engage  attention  in  the  districts  where  dairy-farming  k 
carried  on.  The  agricultural  returns  of  some  of  the  colonies  do  not 
admit  of  a  distribution  Wing  made  between  these  forms  of  cultivation 
prior  to  1S87.  Tlie  following  table  shows  the  area  under  si'ch  green 
food  in  1887,  1891,  and  1896,  and  it  will  Ikj  seen  that  there  have  been 
large  developments  in  most  of  the  colonies,  esix»cially  in  New  Zealand 
After  a   consideration   of  the   figures  relating   to   the   last-mentioned 
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province,   little  difficulty  will   be  experienced  in   accounting   for  its 
superiority  in  the  dairy-farming  industry  : — 


NevSoath  Wales.. 

Vietoiia 

QoeeiMlMid    

Soath  Australia    .. 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania   ., 

New  Zealand 

Australasia    .. 


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

20,403 

32,138 

74,472 

6,036 

9,202 

23,043 

9.582 

10,727 

16,822 

10,079 

6,416 

7,371 

•  •  •  •  • 

238 

815 

1,246 

1,101 

1,938 

98,029 

118,484 

10,083 

145,375 

178,306 

134,544 

acres. 

192,678 

154,612 

13,619 

23,217 


acres. 

333,238 

174,982 

20,921 

17,519 


184,6531    208,596 
5,869,247  7,357,229 


6,438,026  8,112,485 


acres. 

384,0)6 

172,582 

2,767 

20,027 

4,044 

253,306 

9,935,812 

10,772,554 


In  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  large  quantities  of  grass- 
seeds,  chiefly  rye-grass  and  cocksfoot,  are  produced,  the  quantities  in  1896 
being  given  as  32,433  bushels,  25,000  bushels,  and  800,000  bushels  re- 
spectively, valued  at  £5,270  in  Victoria,  £3,750  in  Tasmania,  and 
jei20,000  in  New  Zealand,  or  a  total  of  £129,020.  The  acreage  on 
which  this  grass-seed  was  produced  in  New  Zealand  is  include^l  in  the 
total  given  for  sown  grasses,  while  for  Victoria  and  Tasmania  it  is  not 
so  indluded,  and  was  2,906  and  2,302  acres  respectively. 

The  Vine. 

The  history  of  the  vine  in  Australia  dates  from  the  year  1828,  when 
cuttings  from  the  celebrated  vineyards  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Ehine 
"Valley  were  planted  in  the  Hunter  River  District  of  New  South  Wales, 
forming  the  nursery  for  the  principal  vineyards  of  that  colony. 
Years  afterwards  the  vine  was  ])lanted  in  the  Murray  River  District 
and  other  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  afterwards  introduced 
into  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Australian  continent.  In  South  Australia  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Germans  are  employed  in  the  industry  of  wine-making. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Australia  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  suc- 

eesafal  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  with  an  increasing  local  demand,  and 

the  opening  up  of  a  market  in  England,  where  Australian  wines  have 

obtained  due  appreciation,  the  future  expansion  of  wine-growin^;  apj)oars 

fairly  assured.     The  depi*eciation  which  some  of  the  foreign  wines  hav(». 

suflered,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  owing  to  the  devastation  of  the 

vineyards  by  phylloxera,  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  vine-growers 

of  this  continent  should  look  forward  to  largely-increased  operations 

for  their  industry. 

The  progress  of  vine  cultivation  since  the  year  1861  is  illustrated  by 
th«  table  subjoined.     The   areas  given   include   the   vines  producing 
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table-fruit,  as  well  as  those  cultivated  for  wine-making,  also  the  young 
yines  not  yet  in  bearing  : — 


Colony.                           1861. 

1871.                1881. 

1891. 

1800. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria  

acres. 

1,130 

1,464 

40 

3,918 

457 

acres. 
4,152 
5,523 

568 
5,455 

692 

acres. 
4,027 
4,923 
1,212 
4,202 

acres. 

8,281 
24,483 

1,988 
12,314 

acres. 

8,061 

27,934 

Qaeensland    

2,020 

Soath  Australia 

18,333 

Western  Australia   

527 

1,004 

2,2M 

A«.f«ilU      

7,009 

16,390 

14,891 

48,070 

58,643 

At  present  the  area  devoted  to  vines  is  much  larger  in  Victoria  and 
South  Australia  than  in  the  other  colonies.  Of  recent  years  great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  industry  in  Victoria,  and  that  province 
now  produces  more  than  half  the  wine  made  in  Australia.  The  follow- 
ing tables  show  the  progress  made  in  wine-growing  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years : — 


Ck>lony. 

1861. 

1871.                1881. 

1801. 

18ML 

New  South  Wales 

gallons. 
85,328 

47,568 

gallons. 
413,321 
713,589 

gallons. 
513,688 
539,191 

72,121 
313,060 

99,600 

gallons. 
913,107 
1,554,130 
168,526 
801,835 
166,664 

gallcma. 
794.256 

Victoria  

2.822,263 

Queensluml 

170,733 

South  Australia. 

312,021 

852,315 

1,743,090 

W  cstern  Australia    

75,693 

Australia    

444.917  ;  l-979-*>2.'5 

1,537,660 

3,604,262 

5,606.035 

-,—  .—,  — 

The  production  of  table-grapes  during  the  same   period  is  shown 
below  : — 


Colony. 


1861. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia.... 
Western  Australia 

Australia 


tons. 
224 
849 


1871. 

tons. 
508 
1,545 


1881. 


1891. 


IsML 


1,101   !  1,692 


tons.      ! 
1,103  j 
740 
255 
1,498 


3,745  3,596 


tons. 
3.694 
2,791 
1,169 
4,590 

tons. 
2.885 
6,537 
600 

18,000 
400 

12,244 

28,422 

Ainon^  other  produce  <»f   tho   vineyards  may  l>e  mentioned    7,1^ 
gallons  of  brandy  in  Xew  South  Walo.s,  and  767  gallons  in  Quc^ensIancH 
wliil(»  Victoria  and  South  Australia  produced  respectively  12,038  cw 
and  7,U*J7  cwt.  of  raisins  and  currants. 
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It  is  impofsible  to  tabulate  the  ayerage  wine-yield  of  all  the  colonies, 
as  in  many  instances  the  acreage  under  cultivation  for  wine-making  pur- 
poses cannot  be  separated  from  young  unproductive  vineyards  or  areas 
cultivated  for  table  varieties  of  the  grape  only.  Making  due  allowance 
for  this  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  average  production  for  the  season 
1896-7  was  about  81  gallons  in  Western  Australia,  140  gallons  in 
Victoria,  172  gallons  in  New  South  Wales,  and  180  gallons  in  Queens- 
land. Taking  an  average  year,  the  production  for  Australia  may  be 
set  down  at  190  gallons.  The  average  production  in  gallons  per  acre 
for  other  countries  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  which  are  for  the 
latest  available  periods : — 


Country. 

Oftllons 
per  aero. 

Country. 

GaUons 
per  acre. 

Algeria    ....^ 

Cape  Colony  

300 
220 
210 
194 
176 
150 
143 
140 
134 

Spain 

130 

Russia 

130 

Switzerland    

Austria   

129 

Roumania  

Chili    

Argentine  Republic  ... 

100 

Portuffal 

100 

Servia 

87 

France 

United  States    

A  wtu  jr       ••.. 

Hungary     

Aurtralia    ........ -t,,,. 

51 

^rmany 

190 

Compared  with  the  wine  production  of  other  countries,  as  given 
hereunder,  that  of  Australia  is  certainly  trifling,  but  the  prospects  of 
the  industry  are  sufficiently  promising  to  encourage  a  hope  that  the 
coming  years  will  witness  important  developments  ;  indeed,  the  produc- 
tion in  1896-7  was  55  percent,  greater  than  in  1894-5.  The  table  is 
based  on  figures  taken  from  the  Moniteur  Vinicole,  and  refers  to  the 
Tintage  of  1897  :— 


Oonntry. 


Production  in 
million  gallons. 


Country. 


France 

Italy 

Spam   

Algeria 

Roumania    

Anatria-Hnngary 

Portugal 

Oermany 

Turkey    

Chili 

Ar^ientine   

Switzerland    


Production  in 
million  galloni. 


Bulgaria 

Ser\'ia 

United  States    

Brazil 

Azores,     Canaries,    and 

Madeira 

Tunis 

Cape  Colony 

Mexico    

Persia 

Australia    

Total 


24 

20 

19 

8 

5 

4 

2 
2 

1 
6 


2,285 
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The  following  table  illustrates  the  progress  made  in  the  export  of 
Australian  wine  to  countries  outside  of  Australasia  since  1881.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  1896  the  trade  had  grown  to  sixteen  times  the  value  in 
1881,  while  the  number  of  gallons  exi)orted  to  foreign  countries  had 
increased  more  than  thirty-fold.  The  1896  figures  are  exclusive  of 
Queensland,  27  ^llons,  valued  at  £15  ;  and  Western  Australia^  73 
gallons,  valued  at  £20 : — 


I8SI. 

1801. 

18B0. 

Colony. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria 

gallons. 

13,271 

5,588 

1,751 

£ 

3,520 
2,341 

580 

gallons. 

12,368 

142,294 

227,681 

£ 

2,904 
26,162 
39,054 

gallons. 

12,706 

338,667 

312,401 

£ 

2,542 
51.520 

Soath  Australia  .... 

47,522 

Australia    ... 

20,610 

6,441  !  382,343 

68,110     663,774 

101,584 

Including  the  intercolonial  as  well  as  the  foreign  trade,  the  exports 
of  each  colony  during  the  same  years  are  shown  below.  The  figures 
for  1896  are  exclusive  of  Queensland,  49  gallons,  valued  at  £22  ;  and 
Western  Australia,  80  gallons,  valued  at  £23  : — 


1881. 

1891. 

1898. 

Colony. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value.     1  Quantity.  [     Vahic 

1                    1 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria 

gallons. 
22,377 
12,544 
54,001 

£ 

7,233 

5,388 

12.637 

gallons. 

54,143 

160,982 

285,107 

500,232 

£ 
11,644 
32,516 
58,282 

gallons. 

24,177 

354,361 

389,389 

£ 
6,01a 
56,634 
72,697 

South  Australia 

Australia    . . . 

88,922 

25,258 

102,442 

767,927 

135,341 

The  total  value  of  the  ^^pe  crop  and  the  average  return  per  acre  in 
the  Australian  colonies,  for  the  year  1896,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Total  value  of 
crop. 

Averase  \alue  per  acre— 

Colony. 

<>f  Total  Area 
under  Vines. 

Of  rroductive 
Vinea. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
101,385 
303.091 

17,759 
160.997 

13.569 

£     S.    d. 
12  11     7 

10  17   0 

£     s.    d. 
13  17    9 

Victoria    

19  Id     9 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

8  15  10             9  12  10 
8  15    7     '       11     4     8 

Western  Australia 

5  18    4             9    3     1 

Australia 

596,801 

10    3    7           12    4    7 
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The  Qovemment  of  Victoria  have  advanced  £8,000  towards  the 
establishment  of  wineries  at  Kutherglen,  Mooroopna,  and  in  other 
country  districts,  the  agreement  being  that  the  sum  granted  in  each  case 
should  be  supplemented  by  an  equal  amount  raised  locally.  It  is 
anticipated  that  these  wineries  will  soon  be  in  full  operation  ;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  the  district  co-operative  wineries  by  a  further  State 
expenditure  of  £20,000  during  the  financial  year,  1898-9. 


Sugar-cane. 

The  growth  of  the  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  are  impor- 
tant industries  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales ;  but  whilst  the 
climate  of  the  former  colony  renders  the  employment  of  white  labour 
in  the  field  almost  impossible,  the  plantations  of  the  latter  are  worked, 
as  a  rule,  without  the  assistance  of  coloured  labour.  The  Queens- 
land planters  usually  combine  the  functions  of  cane-growers  and 
sugar-manufacturers;  but  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  numerous 
holdings  are,  as  a  rule,  small  in  area,  the  cane  is  purchased  from  the 
planters,  principally  by  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company,  whose 
various  crushing-mills  and  refinery  are  fitted  with  machinery  of  the 
most  modern  character.  The  importation  of  coloured  labour  into 
Queensland  has  been  renewed  under  stringent  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Kanakas.  The  attempt  made  in  1891  by  the  planters 
to  solve  the  difficult  problem  as  to  whether  successful  sugar-groMring 
is  compatible  witli  the  employment  of  white  labour,  by  the  introduction 
of  Italian  farm-labourers  under  contract  to  work  in  the  sugar-plantations 
fcHT  a  number  of  years,  was  a  failure.  Japanese  immigrants  have  also 
been  introduced. 

The  area  under  cane  for  the  years  specified  was  as  follows  : — 


Colony. 

1801. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

1886. 

New  South  Wales 

acres. 
22 

acres. 
4,394 
9,581 

acres. 
12,167 
28,026 

acres. 
22,262 
50,948 

acres. 
31,053 

94 

83,093 

Total   

116 

13,975 

40,193 

73,210 

114,146 

The  progress  of  the  industry  has  been  very  lupid,  especially  in 
Queensland,  the  area  of  suitable  land  in  that  colony  being  very  large. 
The  area  given  above  includes  all  the  cane  planted,  whether  cut  during 
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the  year  or  not.     Tlie  following  table  ahows  the  acreage  actually  cut 
during  the  last  five  years : — 


Colony. 

1S&2. 

1893. 

1804. 

l»6. 

UM. 

New  South  Wales 

Qqeensland . . . .  , 

acres. 
11,560 
40,572 

acres. 
11,755 
43,670 

acres. 
14,204 
49,839 

acres. 
14,398 
55,771 

acres. 

18,194' 

66,610 

Total    

52,132 

55,425 

64,043 

70,169 

84,834 

From  returns  published  by  some  of  the  Queensland  mills  it  haa  been 
estimated  that  the  total  production  of  cane  in  1896  was  about  832,000 
tons.  This  would  give  an  average  yield  of  12*5  tons  per  acre  for  that 
.'Colony,  as  compared  with  17*6  tons  per  acre  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  varies,  of  course,  with  the  denaitj 
of  the  juice,  but  in  ordinary  seasons  it  may  be  set  down  at  something 
-over  9  per  cent. 

The  production  of  sugar  from  cane  crushed  during  the  last  five  yean 
^as  as  given  below.  The  tigun^  are  compiled  from  the  returns  made 
by  the  mill-owners,  and  in  the  case  of  Queensland  it  is  possible  that  thej 
show  something  less  than  the  actual  production  : — 


Colony. 

1802. 

1803. 

18M. 

tons. 
22,038 
91,712 

i«jd5. 

tons. 

19,740 

86,255 

i8oa 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
24,289 
61,368 

tons. 
23,930 
76,147 

tons. 
28,557 

Oueensland ...,.,,-  t  ,,,,--  t  - 

100.774 

ToUl    

85,657 

100,077 

114,350 

105,995 

]29,S31 

The  net  import  of  sugar  by  each  colony  in  1896  is  givea  in  the 
subjoined  table.  Queensland  was  the  only  province  which  was  able  to 
fill  its  own  requirements  and  spare  a  quantity  of  sugar  for  cx}K>rt.  The 
sur[)lus  amounted  to  75,325  tons,  valued  at  £862,072,  and  was  almost 
wholly  oxi>orted  to  the  other  colonies,  only  72  tons  being  shipped  to 
other  countries.  The  following  figures,  which  include  the  75,253  tons 
from  QucK'nsland,  n»present  the  quantity  and  value  of  sugar  imported  : — 


Colony. 


i^uantity. 


Valac 


tons. 

New  South  Wales  33,894 

Victoria    53,706 

South  Australia 11.299 

Western  Australia 6,392 

Tasmania 6,213 

NewZeaUnd   34.287 

Australasia  145,791 


£ 
458,828 
638,703 
132,664 
92,685 
92,850 
412,511 


1,828,241 
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Dedacting  the  export  of  Queensland,  the  imports  from  countries 
outside  of  Australasia  amounted  to  69,793  tons,  of  which  69,715  tons, 
of  the  value  of  j£895,668,  can  be  traced  to  the  original  countries  of 
shipment,  namely : — 


Countrj. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Mauritius 

Fiji    

Java 

Hongkong    

Other  sugar-producing  countries 

Total 


tons. 

21,017 

25,248 

lb\ai3 

5,047 

1,550 


69,715 


£ 

307,554 

256,552 

237,126 

72,489 

21,947 


895,668 


The  total  value  of  the  sugar  crop  and  the  average  return  per  aci^, 
in  the  sugar-growing  colonies  of  Australia,  will  be  found  below  for  the 
year  1896  :— 


Colony. 


Value  of  Cane 
grown. 


Average  value 
per  acre. 


New  South  Wales 
Queensland  


£ 
164,161 
398,942 


£  s.  d. 
5  5  9 
4  16    0 


In  connection  with  the  prospects  of  this  important  industry,  the 
pnaent  duties  levied  on  raw  sugar  are  worth  recording.  Tliey  are  as 
Irilow  : — New  South  Wales,  £3  per  ton  ;  Victoria,  £5  158.  to  £6  i)er 
ton ;  Queensland,  £5  per  ton ;  South  Australia,  .£3  per  ton  ;  Northern 
Territory,  £5  per  ton  ;  Western  Australia,  free  ;  Tasmania,  £6  \yer  ton ; 
Kev  Zealand,  £4  13s.  4d.  per  ton. 


Sugar-beet. 

The  question  of  cultivating  the  beet-root  for  the  production  of  sugar, 
which  is  now  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  Victoria,  is  not 
altogether  a  new  one  in  the  history  of  that  colony,  for  as  far  back  as 
thirty  years  ago  experiments  in  this  direction  were  made  both  on  tlio 
Government  farms  and  by  private  growers,  and  the  results  obtaineil 
were  deemed  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  confidently  predicted  by 
the  Melbourne  press  at  the  time  that  in  a  few  yedrs  the  industry 
would  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  i^ut  the  great  hopes 
which  were  then  entertained  were  not  fulfilled,  and  in  1874  the 
Secretary  for  Agriculture  reported  that  the  sugar  extracted  from  roots 
grown  experimentally  amounted  to  7*09  per  cent. — a  yield  which  he 
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considered  too  low  to  permit  of  the  establishment  of  a  profitable  industty. 
The  history  of  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  for  sugar,  however,  has  been 
one  of  steady  progress  since  the  discovery  of  the  saccharine  propertiet 
of  the  root  in  1747.     In  Germany,  for  example,  the  percentage  of  sugar 
extracted  from  the  beets  grown  in  that  country  averaged  but  5*50  per 
per  cent  in  1836,  while  at  the  present  time  the  yield  is  nearly  14  per 
cent.,  the  increase  having  been  most  regular.     To  the  great  improve- 
ments in  the  machinery  employed  in  the  mills  where  the  beets  are 
treated  this  notable  ad\^nce  has  been  most  largely  due,  but  to  a  not 
inconsiderable  extent  it  is  also  attributable  to  the  application  of  science 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  root.     Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  the  . 
opinion  promulgated  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  for  Agriculture 
could  not  be  taken  as  unfavourable  to  the  prosecution  of  experiments 
in  Victoria,  and  a  continuation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  led  to  the  excellent  result  of  an  average  yield  of  18*10 
per  cent,  of  sugar  obtained  from  sixty-four  samples  of  beets  grown  on 
the  Government  experimental  farms  during  the  year  1893-4,  while  rooti 
privately  grown  have  been  declared  by  the  Agricultural  Chemist  to 
contain  22^  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

Such  high  yields  as  these   have  forced  the  conclusion   that  tbeM    , 
colonies  are  fitted  by  nature  to  become  the  home  of  the  sugar-beek 
Indeed,  in  New  South  Wales,  analyses  made  by  the  Chemist  to  the 
Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company  of  roots  grown  in  the  New  Engliad 
district,  where  experiments  were  conducted,  disclosed  yields  raogiiy 
from  15  66  to  24*75  per  cent,  of  sugar.     There  is  little  fear,  therefocc^ 
that  with  pro])cr  care  and  attention,  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  will 
not  produce  good  results  ;  also,  unlike  the  sugar-cane,  the  beet  if  ft 
true  agricultural  product,  and  not  only  does  not  exclude  other  crofi 
from   the    land  but  on  the   conti-ary    invites  them,  and,   as  genenl 
experience   has  proved,  leads   to  their  greater  production  by  vait^ 
increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.     The  one  thing  necessary  to  eoMi* 
success  is  the  establishment  of  large  mills  for  the  production  of  belt 
sugar,   according  to  the  most  modern  principles.     To  attempt  to  itaii 
the   industry  on    a  small  scale  is  to   invite   failure,   for   the  coit  of 
production  would  l>e  too  high.     The  Victorian  Minister  of  AgricultuN^ 
in  a  report  on  the  prospects  of  establishing  the  beet-sugar  indiifti7« 
issued  at  the  end  of  1894,  made  this  clear,  and  estimated  that  witk 
a  300  day-ton  factory  the  financial  results  would  be  satisfactory,  while 
with  one  of  greater  capacity  the  cost  would  be  correspondingly  reduced. 
The  <]ue8tion  is  not  only  one  of  importance  to  Victoria,  which  now 
imports  all  its  sugar,  and,  be  it  remembered,  imports  it  most  largely 
from  countries  outside  Australasia,  but  to  the  other  colonies  as  wfSL 
At  the  present  time,  when  the  growing  of  sugar-cane  in  New  Soath 
Wales  and  Queensland  is  an  important  industry,  the  production  is  bj 
no  means  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  Australasia,  and  there  is 
therefore  sufficient  scope  for  the  immediate  cultivation  of  the  beet-rooi 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar. 
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On  the  6th  March,  1896,  the  Victorian  Parliament  passed  an  Act 
einpowerin;;  the  Uoveninient  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
BQgar-beet  industry  by  granting  loans  to  duly  re^stere<l  public  com- 
panies which  might  be  formed  for  tlic  purpose  of  enacting  mills  and 
e<|uipping  them  with  the  necessary  machinery  and  plant  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  from  the  roots.  The  com|»any  applying  for  aid  must 
BAtisfv  the  Treasurer  of  the  colony  that  there  is  an  area  of  not  less  than 
10,000  acres  which  is  suiunl  to  the  growth  of  sugar-be(*t  situate<l  within 
a  radius  of  10  miU^s  of  the  site  of  the  pro]K)sed  factory  ;  that  it  has 
contracted  with  the  owners  or  occu]>iers  of  this  land  that  an  aggregate 
area  of  not  less  than  2,000  lu'res  shall  l>e  devotc<l  to  the  growth  of  U*i*ts 
for  a  pt*riod  (»f  thn^e  years  ;  that  the  pn){>08e<l  works  will  1m^  of  a 
eafiacity  sutlicieiit  to  allow  of  the  treatment  of  not  less  than  an  avera<;e 
of  300  tons  of  roots  |>er  day  ;  that  for  a  period  of  three  yt^ars  from  the 
date  of  commencing  manufacturing  o|>erations  it  will  keep  its  works 
going  to  the  full  extent  of  their  average  capacity  ;  and  that  it  will  not 
employ  Asiatic  lal»our  nor  other  colounnl  laliourers  liorn  outside  of 
Australasia.  If  the  Treasurer  is  satistied  that  these  ctmditions  are 
likely  to  be  fultill<Hl,  and  that  the  com{»any  has  a  paid-u]>  capital  of  not 
less  than  X*20,()00,  he  is  authorised  to  advance  to  the  conifmny  a  sum 
not  exceeding  twice  the  amount  niised  by  its  sharehoUh^rs.  This 
ftflvance  is  to  l>e  made  in  instalments,  and  one  instalment  must  U*  pro- 
|wrly  expfMidfil  Is^fore  another  is  paid  over.  H**|>ayment  i>f  the  loan 
must  \te  madf*  to  the  Statf*  in  forty-six  half-yearly  instalments,  com- 
iu«*Qcing  twi»  years  after  th<*  first  part  of  the  l(»an  has  Immmi  nMvive<i  ; 
and  of  each  half-yearly  instalment  paid  to  the  State,  (lart  must  l»e 
applied  to  m<»et  inten»st-oharge  at  the  nite  of  4  |H»r  cent,  jht  annum  on 
the  outstanding  lr)an,  and  the  lialance  placetl  to  a  sinking  fund,  anil  hi*ld 
towards  the  riMlemption  of  the  princi[»al  sum.  The  com[>aiiy  is  also 
rcqoireil  to  pay  the  ex|MM)ses  incurred  by  the  Treasurer  in  admiiiLBtering 
tlie  Act  so  far  as  this  relates  to  its  own  advance. 

Aa  a  result  of  thiwe  concessions  a  company  was  fonned  in  Victoria, 
and  the  first  cam[)«'iign  of  their  factory  at  Miitfra  was  completeil  at  the 
end  of  June,  189^<.  The  results  obtained  have,  for  various  n*asons, 
proved  aomewhat  disappointing.  The  seastm,  to  bt^in  with,  was 
the  revenn*  of  favourable  for  the  proper  develoj)ment  of  the  U*ets.  Shortly 
after  planting,  a  [)eri(sl  of  extreme  ilrym^ss  was  ex|H*ri«MictMi.  and  when 
at  length  the  rain  came  it  cause<i  t(N)  gn*at  a  d(*velopment  of  *'  to|>s  **  at 
the  expense  of  the  propf»r  saivharine  (|ualiti(*s  of  the  r«M>ts.  Tli#»n, 
acain,  it  appears  that  the  sugar-producing  capabiliti(*s  of  beets  grown  in 
new  land  are  vastly  inferior  to  those  of  n»ots  taken  fn>m  lan«l  whieh 
haa  been  in  cultivation  with  this  crop  for  wmie  years.  In  ftermany, 
the  iactoriea  refuse  to  aci*ept  first  cro|)8  of  be<*ts  f(»r  this  n*as(»n.  There 
other  difficulties  to  U»  conten<lc*<l  with,  such  as  excessive  cost  of 
owing  to  the  liad  state  of  the  roa<ls,  high  rat«*M  of  wai:<*s  to 
factory  handa,  and  inca])acity  of  some  of  the  emftloyes.  However,  the 
Hignr  prodaced  —amounting  to  600  tons — reached  a  standard  of  purity  of 
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99*9,  while  the  ftverage  for  the  c&mpAigii  was  99*8.  A  ready  tamxkttt 
am  be  found  for  the  sa^ar  at  £20  to  £21  10s.  per  too.  In  Aogni^ 
1898,  the  Government  of  Victoria  were  called  upon  to  usiit  the  eompa^f 
by  an  advance  of  £13,000,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  £50,000  to  Jm 
advanced  under  the  provisions  uf  the  Act  of  1896. 

In  New  South  Wales,  although,  as  already  stated,  portioni  of  th«M4: 
particularly  in  tlie  New  England  ditttrict,  have  been  demoDStiKt«l  to 
he  admirably  adapted  tu  the  cultivation  of  beet  of  excellent  ntccfaarii* 
properties,  no  Hystematic  effort  has  yet  been  made  towwds  the  estabUA* 
ment  of  the  sugar-beet  induotry  on  a  commercial  basia. 


The  cultivation  of  the  tobacco-plant  has  : 
three  eastern  colonics.     The  following  table  ehowa  tlia 
dnctiou  of  tobacco  at  various  periods  : — 


attention  in  th* 


Y«r. 

New  South  Wdn. 

Vlctorta.           i 

AM 

,«^           . 

!«. 

a™. 

^^. 

*~-  [p™"-^ 

*", 

Pn«Mim 

■em. 

owl 

■OH. 

>c».|       owt 

en. 

0^* 

IB* 

*■'" 

..ma 

m         e.a» 

4,UK 

a,m 

'  Owing  to  over-prodnctiou  and  the  want  of  a  foreign  market,  tbe  tn^ 
devoted  to  tobacco-culture  greatly  declined  from  1888  to  1892,  IkA 
since  the  latter  year  the  industry  lias  again  shown  signs  of  developnxafti. 
Tlie  Australasian  tobacco-leaf  has  not  yet  been  pi-^wred  ii 
way  as  to  tiud  acce]>tance  abroad,  and  until  such  is  acGO 
it  will  lie  uiieleHii  to  expect  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  to  I 
settled  industry.  Tlie  soil  and  climate  of  Australia  appeiLr  to  t 
suitable  for  thi;  growth  of  the  plant,  hut  sufficient  care  and  skill  hav«  j 
not  l>p«Q  enpended  u(ion  the  prefiaratioD  of  the  leaf.  Hie  quanti^w  I 
70,2ol  cwt.  of  leaf  )iroduced  in  1888  was  ho  gre&tly  in  exoeas  of  lod  j 
i-Lsjuiremeiits  that  very  low  prices  only  could  be  obtained,  and  a  b 
|K)rtion  of  the  croji  was  left  upon  the  growers'  hands.  His  I 
was  that  iiiaiiy  fanueni  abamluiied  tlie  cultivation  of  tobaooc^  • 
the  area  under  this  crop  during  lKr^9  wa«  only  3,239  acroa  in  KM  I 
South  Wales,  and  953  acres  in  Victoria,  producing  respectively  2T,TM  I 
cut.  and  4,1^3  cwt.  of  leaf — less  than  half  the  crop  of  the  preriM  | 
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■r.  In  1891  the  area  showed  a  further  decline  in  the  case  of  New 
mUh  Wales  and  Victoria.  In  the  mother  cplony  this  decline  continued 
iftil  1894 ;  but  in  Victoria  and  Queensland  the  smallest  area  devoted 
»tiie  crop  was  during  the  season  1892.  The  year  1895  saw  a  great 
leraaae  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  all  three  colonies,  and  in  New 
ostk  Wales  in  1896  there  was  again  a  large  extension  of  the  area 
nder  the  jilant,  although  in  Victoria  and  Queensland  the  advance  made 
I  1895  was  not  maintained.  In  the  mother  colony  the  production 
Boonted  to  27,468  cwt.,  as  compared  with  10,548  cwt.  in  1895,  and 
i,132  cwt.  in  1894.  For  Victoria  the  production  of  15,223  cwt.  of 
mi  in  1895  was  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  province,  but  it  fell 
lithe  following  year  to  7,890  cwt.,  the  area  having  decreased  by  765 
eres.  In  Queensland  the  yield  of  8,629  cwt  in  1896  was  only  exceeded 
Q 1894,  although  the  area  in  cultivation  was  rather  less  than  in  1895. 

The  average  production  of  tobacco  per  acre  for  the  ten  years  ended 
Hst  December,  1896,  was  as  follows : — 

New  South  Wales     10'4 

Victoria  60 

Queensland 8*7 

Australasia 8'7 


The  following  table  shows  the  production  per  acre  in  foreign  countries 
fcc  the  latest  available  period ;  but  the  comparison  with  Australasia, 
tke  figures  for  which  refer  to  the  ten  years  ended  1896,  is  not  of  much 
Yilne,  as  the  acreage  under  tobacco  in  these  colonies  is  but  small : — 


Ooaotiy. 


Cwt.  per 
acre. 


CJountiy. 


Cwt.  per 
acre. 


Germany    . 

HoUa&d 

RfUBia 

Anstria  ..  . 
France     .... 

Italy 

Hungary  ... 
West  Indies 
Java 


171 
15*5 
13-6 
120 
11-8 
10-6 
100 
8-8 
8-4 


Japan 

Turkey    

Manilla  

Brazil 

United  States 

India 

Roumauia  .... 

Algeria 

Australasia... 


8-0 
7-8 
7-4 
7  0 
6-6 
5-9 
4-5 
3-3 
8-7 


The  Agricultural  Department  of  Queensland  is  endoavouring  to  assi.st 
tie  tobacco-growers  by  the  imi)ortation  of  American  seed  of  tirst  quality, 
luted  to  the  Queensland  climate,  and,  following  the  example  set  by 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  the  se:*vices  of  an  American  expert 
ave  been  secured.  New  Z<»aland,  also,  has  commenced  the  cultivation 
f  toliacco,  but  so  far  it  is  only  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment ;  and  a 
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small  area  has  boon  planted  in  the  Northern  Territory  of  So 
Australia.  In  1897  the  Victorian  Government  decided  to  gran 
bonus  of  3d.  per  lb.  on  all  tobacco-leaf  of  approved  quality  growi: 
the  colony,  and  cured  and  shipped  under  the  supervision  of  the  toba 
expert.  Tlie  bonus  is  only  payable  to  the  actual  grower  of  the  leaf,  i 
3  tons  have  been  assigned  as  the  maximum  quantity  for  which  paym 
will  be  made  to  any  one  grower  or  association. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigare^ 
for  home  consumption  during  1896  : — 

Colony.  Quantity. 

lb. 

New  South  Wales    1,883.564 

Victoria 1,809,487 

Queensland    750,191 

South  Australia   636,612 

Western  Australia  710,099 

Tasmania  297,876 

New  Zealand    1,548,107 

Australasia    7,635,946 

The  total  value  of  the  tobacco  crop  and  the  average  gross  reti 
per  acre  in  the  Australian  colonies,  during  the  year  1896,  ai*e  gi^ 
below  : — 


Colony. 


ToUl  value  of 
crop. 


Avcracre  value 
per  acre. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  

Australasia  .. 


£ 
41,202 
15,780 
17,2,')8 

£  s.  d. 
15  0  4 
12.  9  8 
17  7  3 

74,240 

14  16  10 

Gardens  and  Orchards. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  in  Australjusia  does  not  attract  anything ! 
the  attontion  it  deserves,  although  the  soil  and  climate  of  hir;^'  ai 
in  all  the  provinces  an*  well  adaptinl  to  fruit-growing.  Still,  » 
progress  haslH.>i>n  made,  eK|)ecially  of  recent  years.  In  1891  and  1 
the  proj>ortion  of  the  total  cultivation  allottee!  to  fruit  was  -•! 
cent.,  while  in  1881  the  proiM)rtion  was  1-5  per  cent.  The  area 
1,000  i)ersons  in  1896  was  42  8  acres;  in  1891,  36  acres;  am: 
1881,  29 '-i  acres.     Grapes,  oranges,  apjWes,  jwars,  and  ])eaches  are 
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principal  fruits  grown;  but  with  an  unlimited  area  suitable  for  fruit- 

eidtiYation,  and  with  climatic  conditions  so  varied,  ranging  from  com- 

ptratiTe  cold  in  New  Zealand  and  on  the  high  lands  of  New  South  Wales 

•nd  Victoria  to  tropical  heat  in  Queensland,  a  large  variety  of  fruits 

flould   be  cultivated.     The   industry,    however,    languishes  partly   on 

aceount  of  the  lack  of  skill  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  good  fruits 

oommanding  high  prices,  while  those  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 

■niltitnde  are  generally  of  lower  quality  ;  and  partly  owing  to  the  lack 

of  means  of  rapid  transit  to  market  at  reasonable  rates.     The  inferior 

qoahty  of  much  of  the  fruit  produced  was  due  to  the  ravages  of  fruit 

peBts.    The   pests   were    almost   wholly   imported   from   Europe   and 

America  on  fruit  and  cuttings,  and  as  the  orchards  of  Australia  were 

threatened,  and  the  fruit  industry  likely  to  be  seriously  interfered  with, 

Acts  have  been  passed  in  all  the  colonies  prohibiting  the  importation  of 

dinased  fruit.     The  result  of  this  legislation  has  been  wholly  beneficial, 

•nd  if  supplemented  by  legislation  aimed  at  eradicating  diseases  existing 

in  the  orchards  themselves,  the  future  of  the  fruit  industry  would  be 

tmred.    The  area  under  orchards  and  gardens  in  1881,  1891,  and  1896 

was  as  follows : — 


Oolcmy. 


1881. 


1891. 


1896. 


Acres. 


Is  2 

S.     3 
ou      -* 


Acres. 


ill 


Acres. 


9  s 


Hi 


Kev  South  Wales 

Yictom 

QDMoaland    , 

Sbath  Australia    . 
Wotern  Australia 

TWiUBua  

ItvZealand    .... 

Australasia    . 


24,565 

20,630 

3,262 

9,864 

'ejii 

16,360 


4-3 
1-4 
2-8 
0-4 

•  •  • 

4-5 
1-5 


40,116 

37,435 

9,758 

14,422 

4-7 
1-8 
4-0 
0-7 

•  •  • 

6-4 
2-0 

56,885 
45,734 
10,399 
18,415 
2,736 
11.753 
39,215 

10,696 
29,235 

141,662 

21 

185,137 

3-4 

1-7 
3-3 
0-8 
2-5 
51 
2-5 


21 


With  the  extension  of  artificial  irrigation  and  the  increased  facilities 
for  export  afforded  by  the  adoption  of  cool  chambers  for  the  preser- 
vation of  fruit  during  long  voyages,  the  orchardists  of  Australasia  are 
iH)w  enabled  to  compete  with  foreign  States  in  the  fruit  supply  for  the 
English  market,  which  averages  about  £8,000,000  in  value  annually. 
The  Tasmanian  fruit  trade  with  England  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  every  season  large  steamers  visit  Hobart  to  receive  fruit  for 
the  home  market ;  while  over  35,000  cases  of  oranges  have  been  shipped 
fcyNew  South  Wales  to  England  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1898. 
Hie  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  trade  of  each  colony 
in  green  fruit  and  pulp  for  1896,  from  which  it  will  be   seen  that 
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Tasmania  is,  as  jet^  the  only  colony  whose  export  laigelj  exceeds 
import : — 


Colony. 


ImporU. 


'       Exports  of 
Domettlc  ProdnoB. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Qneenalaiid  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


Australasia. 


£ 
261,297 
71.149 
68,308 
18,628 
13,402 
9.398 
89,803 


£ 

100,092 

31,721 

67,013 

19,411 

139,902 
1,333 


531,985 


359,472 


The  total  valne  of  the  produce  of  gardens  and  orchards  and  < 
average  return  per  acre  in  1896  were  as  given  below : — 


Colony. 


ToUl 
Value  of  Crop. 


Avefsffe 
value  per  MM. 


New  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  ..  .. 
Western  Australia .. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand   

Australasia 


£ 
470,350 
929,a35 
255.598 
380,240 
49,615 
176,295 
859,822 


3,120,955 


£    B.  d. 

8    5  5 

20    6  4 

24  11  7 

20  12  11 
18    2  8 

15  0  0 

21  18  6 

16  17  2 


The  averai^e  returns  per  acre  have  but  little  value  for  purposei 
comparison,  as  much  depends  on  the  [iroportion  of  the  areas  un 
certain  kinds  of  fruit  and  under  vegetable  gardens,  which  tendi 
increase  or  <lecrease,  as  th(5  cas(»  may  be,  the  general  average  of  a  coloi 
In  Now  South  Wales  the  sniallness  of  the  average  is  explained  by  1 
fact  that  in  a  j::^at  numVx»r  of  instances,  owing  to  a  lack  of  facilities 
dis|)osing  of  the  fruit  crop.s,  the  prcnluce  of  the  orchards  did  not  rei 
the  markets,  and  in  sonte  cases  was  not  (»ven  gathered.  In  Tasmsi 
stone  fruits  ai-e  principally  grown,  and  the  gi-oss  returns  from  these  i 
much  smaller  tlian  the  returns  obtained  from  the  cultivation  of  R' 
tropical  fruits  such  as  the  orange  and  citron,  which  tend  to  increase  1 
avei-age  returns  in  the  continental  and  northern  provinces. 

MiNOK  Crops. 

Besides  the  crops  already  spc^itw^ally  noticetl,  there  are  small  ar 
on  which  are  grown  a  variety  of  products,  oliiefly  rye,  lH»re,  onic 
b{»anK,  jieas,  turnips,  rape,  mangold  wurzel,  and  hops ;  but  they  are 
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safficiently  important  to  warrant  special  mention,  except  turnips  and 
npeinNew  Zealand,  where  no  less  an  area  than  472,275  acres  was 
planted  with  these  crops.  The  area  under  minor  crops  in  each  province 
in  1896  was  as  follows  : — 

Colony.  Acres. 

New  South  Wales  «  7,356 

Victoria 33,425 

Queensland   4,947 

South  Australia  7,455 

Western  Australia 221 

Tasmania 20,765 

New  Zealand 497,964 

Australasia   572,133 

In  1896  there  were  138  acres  under  coffee  in  Queensland,  with  an 
•vemge  production  of  70  lb.  to  the  acre ;  and  the  returns  for  1897  show 
tbt  the  area  had  increased  to  3 1 1  acres,  with  an  average  production  of 
262  lb.  per  acre.  Small  quantities  of  cotton,  also,  are  grown  in  Queens- 
hnd ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  heavy  crops  of  cotton  can  be  raised  at 
the  Pera  Artesian  Settlement  in  New  South  Wales.  In  1897  the  South 
Aoscralian  Government  granted  a  lease  of  Bathurst  Island,  comprising 
■n  area  of  500,000  acres,  to  a  syndicate,  which  proposes  to  plant  india- 
nbber  trees  on  a  large  scale. 

Dissemination  op  Agricultural  Knowledge. 

Although  considerable  progress  has  of  late  years  been  made  in  some 

directions,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  generally  that  agriculture  in  the 

^nfltralaaian  colonies  has  only  now  passed  the  tentative  stage.     The 

Epical  Australian  agriculturist^  relying  largely  on  a  bountiful  Nature^ 

m  not  exercise  upon  his  crops  anything  approaching  the  same  patience^ 

^  and  labour  that  are  bestowed  by  the  £utx>pean  cultivator,  nor  as- 

f  file  does  he  avail  himself  of  the  beneiits  of  scientific  farming  and 

i^voved  implements  to  the  extent  that  prevails  in  America  and  Europe. 

« may  be  expected  that  improvements  will  take  place  in  this  respect,^ 

•od  that  the  efforts  made  by  the  Governments  of  the  various  colonies 

wrtke  promotion  of  scientific  farming  will  bear  good  fruit.     In  most  of 

^6 provinces,  agricultural  colleges  and  model  farms  have  been  established,. 

^  travelling  lecturers  are  sent  to  agricultural  centres.      At  present 

^«r  South  Wales  possesses  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  and 

experimental  farm,  and  the  experimental  farms  at  Wagga,  WoUongbar, 

Bathurst,  Coolabah,  and  the  Pera  Bore.     Victoria  has  the  two  agricultural 

colleges  of  Dookie  and  Longerenon^,  with  experimental  farms  attached 

to  them,  and  another  farm  at  Framlingham,  together  with  a  viticultural 

college  at  Kutherglen.     South  Australia  has  an  agricultural  college  and 

experimental  farm  at  Roseworthy.     The  Queensland  Government  eatab- 

iiahed  an  agricultural  college  and  farm  at  Gatton  in  1896.    By  a  change 
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in  the  distribution  of  the  money  voted  for  State  scholarshipa,  lour 
bursaries  have  been  allotted,  entitling  the  holders  to  free  board  and 
instruction  for  a  period  of  three  years  as  resident  students  of  tiie  college. 
New  Zealand  possesses  an  agricultui*al  college  and  an  experimental  farm 
at  Lincoln,  in  Canterbury. 

In  New  South  Wales  experimental  cultivation  by  means  of  irrigation 
with  artesian  and  catchment  water  has  been. successfully  conducted  at 
some  of  the  tanks  and  bores  owned  by  the  State,  notably  at  the  Pera 
Bore.  In  South  Australia  a  central  agricultural  bureau  in  Adelaide, 
witli  about  eighty  branch  bureaus  in  the  country,  assists  the  farmers 
by  disseminating  valuable  information,  publishing  papers,  introducing 
new  economic  plants,  and  improving  the  breed  of  dairy  cattle.  A  State 
school  has  been  established  in  Adelaide  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
instruction  to  "  secondary  agricultural  pupils."  The  fees  paid  by  the 
scholars,  who  must  be  over  13  years  of  age  and  have  passed  the  com- 
pulsory examination,  are  bA  the  same  rate  as  those  paid  in  the  ordinary 
State  schools.  In  Tasmania,  the  Council  of  Agriculture  gives  valuable 
advice  to  farmers  concerning  improved  methods  of  agriculture,  extermi- 
nation of  insect  pests,  etc. ;  while  Western  Australia  possesses  seventeen 
agricultural  halls  subsidised  by  the  Government,  where  the  latest 
literature  of  interest  to  farmers  may  be  examined,  and  where  lectures 
are  delivered  on  agricultural  subjects. 


AGBicuimjBAL  Bonuses. 

Although  the  Oovemment  of  Queensland  has  encouraged  the  shipment 
of  dairy  produce  by  granting  a  bonus  not  exceeding  2d.  per  lb.  on  butter 
and  Id.  per  lb.  on  cheese  exported  to  markets  outside  of  Austnnkwtai 
and  although  South  Australia  granted  a  similar  bonus  on  the  exportation 
of  butter  from  October,  1893,  to  February,  1895,  Victoria  is  the  only 
colony  which  has  endeavoured  to  stimulate  the  agricultural  industiy 
during  the  past  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  the  bonus  system  on  an 
extensive  scale.  In  that  colony  Parliament  authorised  the  expenditure 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  encouraging  the  cultivation  of 
various  crops,  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  exportation 
of  certain  of  the  products  to  foreign  markets ;  and  about  £200,000 
had  been  paid  away  in  April,  1898.  The  results,  of  course,  have  not 
been  uniformly  successful ;  the  production  and  exportation  of  some 
articles,  such  as  butter,  have  greatly  increased  ;  but  in  the  case  of  other 
products,  some  of  which  were  entirely  new  to  the  country,  the  progren 
jnade  has  been  but  smalL 

To  growers  of  grapes,  fruits,  and  general  vegetable  products  the  sum  of 
£55,000  was  authorised  to  be  given  as  bonuses.  The  grants  for  vine  and 
fruit  cultivation,  amounting  to  £30,000,  were  allotted  before  the  period 
fixed  by  Parliament  expired,  the  applications  approved  numbering  1,&4^ 
fbr  planting  an  area  of  12,500  acres  of  vines,  and  1,588  for  planting 
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^308  acrns  of  fruit-treea  These  grants  have  been  supplemented, 
and  the  expenditnre  has  now  reached  a  sam  of  J&40,526.  For  the 
eiltivatiim  of  general  vegetable  products^  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
if  iibre^  oil,  paper,  syrup,  sugar,  tannin,  drugs,  dyes,  scents,  and  insecti- 
ddet,  the  Indance  was  available.  The  bonus  payable  was  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  £2  for  each  acre  sown  or  planted,  and  no  payment  was  to 
be  made  for  less  than  1  acre  of  sugar  plants,  half-an-acre  of  fibre  plants, 
lod  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  the  other  plants  named.  The  amount  paid 
«i  loconnt  of  the  growth  of  genera]  vegetable  products  is  £«5,729. 

A  grant  of  X37,000  was  made  to  factories  engaged  in  fruit-canning, 
frnitdrying,  dairying,  nusin  and  currant  making,  and  in  the  preparation 
U  fli3c,  hemp,  silk,  and  other  products  for  the  manufacturer.  To  factories 
for  the  preservation  of  fruit  a  bonus  of  £100  was  allowed  for  canning, 
drying,  or  bottling  20  tons  of  fruit,  and  £3  for  each  additional  ton,  but 
the  total  payment  to  any  person  or  company  was  not  to  exceed  £300. 
The  grants  to  butter  factories  and  creameries  were,  it  is  stated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  eveiy  way  an  unqualified  success.  While 
the  system  was  in  operation  the  total  expenditure  funounted  to  £30,388. 
To  raisin,  currant,  tig,  and  prune  factories  a  bonus  was  granted  of  £5 
per  ton  of  dried  h*uit  up  to  20  tons,  and  the  payments  on  this  account 
•mcmntetl  to  £6,852.  The  quantity  of  raisins  prepared  for  market  last 
nifioQ  was  564  tons,  of  which  29  tons  were  exported  during  1897,  and 
tbe  colony  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  independent  oi  importar 
tions  of  this  fruit ;  little,  however,  has  been  done  in  the  cultivation  of 
cunant  vines.  To  vegetable  oil  iburtories,  a  bonus  of  ]  s.  per  gallon  was 
ptyible  on  almond,  castor,  cols»,  earth-nut,  linseed,  olive,  sesame,  and 
•Qttflower  oils ;  but  the  maximum  amount  which  might  be  granted  to 
<Nie  person  or  company  on  account  of  the  production  of  any  v^etable  oil 
Vie  not  to  exceed  £500.  A  bonus  of  £5  per  ton  was  payable  on  fibre 
■Mnofactured  from  flax  or  hemp,  the  largest  sum  given  to  one  person  or 
company  being  £100 ;  to  sugar  factories,  a  bonus  of  £100  for  20  tons  of 
legir  or  syrup  made  f I'om  sorghum  or  beet,  with  £5  for  every  additional 
ton  up  to  a  total  of  £500 ;  to  insecticide  factories,  a  bonus  of  £40  for 
Mt  less  than  1  ton  of  insect-destroying  powder  manufactured  from  arte- 
iiitia,  pyrethrum,  or  schkuhria,  and  £20  for  each  additional  ton  up  to  a 
ttuimum  of  £100 ;  and  to  tobacco  factories,  a  bonus  of  £50  for  2,000  lb. 
height  of  tobacco,  with  £5  for  each  additional  200  lb.,  but  the  total 
UMMmt  payable  to  one  person  or  company  was  limited  to  £500. 

A  grant  of  £79,000  was  originally  made  for  payment  in  bonuses  for 

the  export  of  dairy  produce,  fruits,  and  honey  to  foreign  markets,  and 

for  the  development  of  the  wine  industry  ;  and  this  amount  has  been 

supplemented  from  time  to  time.     The  bonus  on  the  export  of  butter 

hts  DOW  been  discontinued,  the  industry  being  well  established  ;  likewise 

a  boauB  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  ton  which  was  payable  on  the  export  of 

cheese  to  porta  outside  the  Australasian  colonies,  provided  the  price 

realised  when  marketed  was  not  less  than  £2  lOe.  per  cwt.     There  is  still 

in  existence  a  bonus  on  green  fruit  exported  to  foreign  ports  approved 
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by  the  Minister  for  Agriculture.  The  bonus  cannot  exceed  25  per  cent, 
of  the  price  realised  by  the  fruit,  nor  in  any  circumstances  be  in  excess 
of  2s.  per  case.  On  honey  exported  to  approved  ports  outside  of 
Australasia,  a  bonus  of  Id.  per  lb.  was  payable,  provided  the  honey 
arrived  at  the  port  of  consignment  in  a  good  and  marketable  condition. 
The  expenditure  on  account  of  these  various  products  will  be  found  in 
the  table  on  the  following  page. 

Towards  the  purchase  and  importation  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  new  varieties  of  seeds  and  plants  for  distribution  to  farmers, 
a  sum  of  £3,000  was  granted.  It  was  also  decided  that  out  of  this 
sum  the  Minister  might  give  a  bonus  not  exceeding  £200  to  any  person 
who  had  introduced  into  the  colony  a  new  and  approved  variety  of 
plant,  always  provided  that  the  person  who  introduced  it  had  been 
able  to  supply  the  Depai*tment,  if  required,  with  1,000  scions  or  plants 
of  the  new  variety  at  a  price  not  exceeding  6d.  each.  A  few  hundred 
pounds  of  this  grant  have  been  expended,  and  the  system  of  seed 
distribution  is  declared  to  be  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Seeds  of  the 
best-known  varieties  of  sugar-beet  grown  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Sweden  have  been  purchased  and  distributed  amongst  the  farmers ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  phylloxera  in  the  colony  a  large 
supply  of  seed  and  cuttings  of  American  phylloxera-resistant  vines  was 
obtained.  A  portion  of  such  supply  was  distributed  amongst  the 
vignerons  ;  but  the  Government,  acting  on  the  advice  jf  Baron  von 
Mueller,  decided  to  abandon  the  importation  of  the  American  varieties, 
as  it  was  found  that  new  diseases  were  introduced  with  them. 

Approval  was  also  given  to  the  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  £43,000  in 
establishing  a  system  of  technical  education  in  the  colony,  by  the 
employment  of  experts  to  impart  instruction  in  connection  with  the 
introduction  of  new  vegetable  products  and  the  improvement  of  existing 
agricultural  methods.  It  was  decided  to  engage  experts  in  the  culture 
of  grape-vines ;  in  wine-making  ;  in  the  culture  of  fruit-trees ;  in  the 
processes  of  drying,  bottling,  and  canning  fruits  ;  and  in  the  culture  of 
plants  producing  fibre,  paper,  oils,  tannin,  drugs,  dyes,  scents,  and 
insecticide.  A  grant  of  £4,000  was  also  made  for  tho  introduction  of 
new  machinery  and  appliances  to  perfect  the  treatment  of  new  agri- 
cultural products  and  to  improve  existing  agricultural  methods,  and  for 
prizes  for  new  inventions  in  general  agricultural  appliances.  A  sum 
of  £11,000  was  likewise  granted  for  the  publication  of  agricultural 
reports  ;  and  another  of  £1,000  to  be  paid  in  bonuses  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  planting  and  cultivating  forest  trees  of  an  economic  character, 
such  as  blackwood,  maple,  birch,  hickory,  cedar,  camphor-tree,  cypress, 
pine,  gum  and  ironbark,  beech,  ash,  silky-oak,  walnut,  juniper,  plane, 
poplar,  oak,  willow,  redwood,  and  elm.  Young  trees  are  supplied 
gratis  by  the  Forest  Division  of  the  Lands  Department,  and  a  bonus  not 
exceeding  £2  per  acre  is  granted  for  planting  and  maintaining  them  in 
a  vigorous  and  healthy  condition.  So  far,  however,  the  results  have 
been  disappointing. 
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The  following  table  represents  the  amount  of  disbarsements  by  way 
of  bonuses  in  Victoria  up  to  the  13th  of  April,  1898  : — 


Bontm  for 


Amounts  paid. 


When  lAiMwd. 


Growth  of  general  vegetable  prodacts 
Growth  and  cultivation  of  forust  trees 

Growth  of  vines  and  fruit-trees  

Establishment  of  Factories — 

VegetaWo  oil   

Fruit  canning  and  drying 

Butter  and  creameries 

Raisins,  currants,  figs,  and  prunes 

Insecticide 

Tobacco 

Flax  and  hemp  

Export  of  butter 

Export  of  cheese 

Export  of  honey — 

Export  of  green  fruit 

Establishment  of  wineries 

Total 


£ 

s. 

d. 

6,729 

0 

0 

31  Dec.,  1890. 

15 

17 

6 

Still  in  force. 

40,526 

12 

0 

106 

16 

6 

*Still  in  force. 

590 

7 

10 

30  June,  1897. 

30,387 

16 

2 

30     ,,       1894. 

6,d52 

8 

5 

30     „      1895. 

34 

10 

0 

30     „      1805. 

7:n 

16 

6 

30     „      1895. 

315 

6 

7 

Still  in  force. 

103,691 

0 

4 

30  June,  1803. 

1,499 

5 

0 

30     „      1895. 

506 

2 

4 

30     ,,       1896. 

4,407 

7 

0 

Still  in  force. 

4,000 

0 

0 

Still  in  force. 

£199,400    6    8 


A  sum  of  £60,000  is  still  ^available  in  connection  with  the  vote 
granted  in  aid  of  the  sugar-beet  industry*.  For  the  financial  year 
1898-9,  it  is  proposed  by  the  Government  to  expend  XI 50,000  in 
assisting  the  agricultural  industry,  including  XI  7,500  for  the  encourage 
ment  of  the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  ex|)ort  of  fruit,  toltacco, 
flax,  hemp,  and  silk  ;  and  X32,500  for  the  development  of  the  export 
trade;  in  addition  to  £50,000  for  new  frc*«»zing  works,  £20,000  for 
district  coK)|)erative  wineries,  and  £30,000  for  dairy  schools  and  agricul- 
tural education. 

Irkioation. 

Originally  cultivation  in  Australia  was  conBned  to  the  banks  of  the 
coastal  rivers  and  the  country  near  the  .sea,  and  within  the  influence 
of  regular  rainfall ;  but  now  that  it  luis  spnuid  frou)  the  coastal  dis- 
tricta  and  the  adjacent  tablelands  to  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
where  the  irregular  character  of  the  rainfall  makes  harvesting  uncertain, 
irrigation  has  Viecome  necessary  to  ensun*  successful  huH>)anclry.  Hut 
the  moat  important  function  of  irrigation,  so  far,  has  be<*n  to  provide 
•applies  of  fodder  in  {)astoral  and  farming  districts ;  landholders  who 
thoa  made  use  of  irrigation,  in  connection  with  oniinary  agricultural  and 
pastoral  pursuits,  during  the  recent  unfavourable  seasons,  have  )M*netited 
bu^BCely  by  so  doing.  For  some  years  past  small  arejis  have  I  teen 
irrigated  by  private  enterprise  ;  about  40,000  acres  are  irngat«*d  in 
New  South  Wales  and  7,000  acn>s  in  Qut*en.slaml.  In  New  South 
Wales  patches  of  irrigated  lucerne  or  other  fodder  crop  are  met  with 
at  intenralfl  on  all  the  western  rivers,  and  oct^asionally  on  creeks  alsa 
Irrigated  orchards  and  gardens  are  numerous.     At  Hay  and  Balranald^ 
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Irrigatioii  Traats  have  been  established  under  the  control  of  the  muni- 
cipal councils.  The  Hay  Trust  comprises  2,880  acres,  of  which  778 
acres,  representing  62  holdings,  have  been  applied  for  by  settlers  ;  and 
the  Balranald  Trust  comprises  2,900  acres,  of  which  a  small  area  only 
has  so  far  been  irrigated.  There  was  also  a  similar  Trust  at  Went- 
worth,  having  a  jurisdiction  over  10,600  acres,  but  it  has  now  been 
dissolved  and  its  powers  assumed  by  the  Government,  who  have  carried 
out  the  undertaking.  In  Victoria,  in  1897,  there  existed  fifteen  works 
controlled  by  Waterworks  Trusts  in  rural  districts,  twenty-nine  works 
controlled  by  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Trusts  in  rural  districts,  and 
four  works  similarly  controlled  in  urban  districts,  or  a  total  of  forty- 
eight,  which  may  properly  be  classed  as  Irrigation  Trusts.  The  juris- 
diction of  th^e  Trusts  extends  over  a  very  large  tract  of  country ;  but 
while  the  area  capable  of  being  irrigated  is  enormous,  it  is  estimated 
that  only  about  117,500  acres  were  actually  irrigated  in  1895.  The 
works  constructed  are  in  various  districts,  chiefly  on  the  Goulbum, 
IjOddon,  Wimmera,  and  Avoca  Rivers.  The  total  amount  advanced  by 
the  State  to  the  various  Trusts,  at  the  end  of  1896,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  construct  the  neceasary  works,  was  X9 9 5,020. 

A  few  years  ago  a  special  Act  was  passed  by  the  Victorian  Legislature, 
enabling  the  Grovemment  to  hand  over  to  the  firm  of  Ohaffey  Brothers 
an  area  of  250,000  acres  of  mallee  scrub,  situated  at  Mildura,  in  the 
Swan  Hill  district,  about  340  miles  north-west  of  Melbourne.  The  laaid 
was  then  uninhabited  and  practically  valueless  ;  but  now  it  has  grown 
into  a  colony  with  about  4,000  inhabitants.  The  Act  obliged  the 
promoters  to  spend  £35,000  on  the  land  within  the  first  frve  years, 
bat  they  actually  expended  £275,000  within  less  than  four  years,  and 
thus  became  entitled  to  the  freehold  of  50,000  acres,  holcUng  the  balanoe 
of  the  250,000  acres  on  lease.  In  addition  to  the  sum  mentioned,  the 
settlers  have  spent  large  sums  in  improving  the  land.  The  raisin 
industry  is  so  far  the  leading  one  at  Mildura,  but  all  kinds  of  fruit  grow 
to  perfection.  At  the  end  of  1 897,  the  total  area  under  irrigated  culture 
was  9,200  acres,  of  which  1,200  acres  were  under  fodder  plants,  and 
8,000  acres  under  orchards  and  vinevards.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  value  of  fruit,  etc.,  produced  for  export  in  1897,  was  £61,000,  and 
for  local  use,  £4,000. 

In  October,  1888,  the  firm  of  Chafiey  Brothers  commenced  operatiooB 
in  South  Australia,  at  a  place  called  Renmark,  situated  on  the  river 
i^urray,  close  to  the  boundary  of  New  South  Wales,  and  about  70  miles 
below  Mildura,  where  an  area  of  250,000  acres  has  been  set  apart  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  although  Benniark  has  not  progressed  so  rapidly 
as  Mildura,  it  promises  in  time  to  become  an  important  settlement. 
Unfortunately,  OhafTey  Brothers  have  had  to  go  into  liquidation  ;  but  an 
arrangement  has  been  arrived  at,  under  which  the  settlers,  both  «t 
Renmark  and  Mildura,  are  able  to  continue  their  operations. 

In  New  South  Wales  matters  are  in  a  more  backward  stota  The 
Water  Conservation  Branch  attached  to  the  Department  of   Works 
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c^tatnod  sufficient  hydrographtcal  data  to  form  the  basiB  of  a  scheme  of 
irrigmtion  for  vast  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Murray,  Murrumbidgee, 
Lachlan,  Macquarie,  and  Darling  Rivers.  The  basin  of  the  Gwydir 
River,  the  region  between  the  3£acquarie  and  the  Began,  and  the 
cinintry  between  the  Paroo  and  Darling  Rivers  have  been  oomfilctted, 
the  lineal  measurements  over  which  levels  were  taken  extending  to  no 
W«  than  17,180  miles.  In  June,  1896,  the  Government  secured  for 
one  year  the  ser^'ices  of  the  eminent  authority  on  irrigation,  Colonel 
Home,  C.B.L,  who  has  submitted  a  report  on  the  subject  of  water  con- 
•ervataon  and  irrigation  in  this  colony.  His  report  endorsed  the  eon- 
dosion  previously  arrived  at  that  the  Murray  and  the  Murrumbidgee 
are  the  only  rivers  which  carry  sufficient  supplies  of  water  to  warrant 
the  oenstruction  of  large  irrigation  worics.  He  further  gave  the  opinion 
tluU  even  these  rivers  require  to  have  their  supplies  supplemented  in 
■aimner  with  the  aid  of  large  storage  reservoinL  Cc^onel  Home  con- 
sidered that  the  scheme  for  a  canal  from  the  south  side  of  the  Murrum- 
bidgee is  the  most  promising,  and  he  reoommended  that  this  ^ould  be 
taken  up  first      The  prepara^on  ol  this  prefect  is  now  in  an  advanced 


Artehia!!  Wells. 

The  necesfiity  of  providing  waier  for  stock  in  the  dry  portions  of  the 
interior  of  the  Australian  continent  induced  the  Governments  of  the 
oolonies  to  devote  certain  funds  to  tlie  purpose*  of  sinking  for  water, 
and  bringing  to  the  surface  such  supplies  as  might  Ym*  obtained  from  the 
undergitHind  sources  which  geolc^sts  stated  to  exist  in  the  tertiary 
firifta  and  the  cretaceous  beds  whidi  extend  under  an  immense  portion 
d  the  area  of  Central  Australia,  from  the  western  districts  of  Nea- 
8011th  Wales  to  a  vet  unknown  limit  into  Western  Aitstrulia. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  question  of  the  existence  of  underground 
had  long  b(«n  a  subj(*ct  of  earnest  discussion,  but  doubts  were 
at  rait  in  1 879  by  the  discovery  on  the  Kallara  Run,  at  a  depth  of 
140  feet,  of  an  artesian  supply  of  water,  which,  when  ta|)ped,  rose  26 
Isei  AlxnHf  the  surface.  The  Government  then  undertook  tht*  work  of 
■aarohtng  for  water,  and  since  the  year  1 884  tlie  sinking  of  artesian 
wolls  has  procee<ied  in  a  scientific  and  systematic  manner,  under  th«* 
diroetion  of  s{iecially-trained  oflicers.  Private  enterprise,  which  ha<l 
abovB  the  way,  has  also  fi^Uoweil  up  its  first  suoceaws. 

Contracts  have  already  been  let  liy  tht*  Gov^mm«*nt  of  New  Siuth 
Wales  for  the  sinking  of  eighty-thrw*  wells ;  of  thes(\  sixty-fi\-e  havt^ 
been  eompleted,  ten  an'  in  progress,  and  th<*  others  will  Ik*  cctmnientNMl 
at  an  early  date.  Of  the  completed  wells,  f«irty-two  are  flowing, 
aixtoan  sab^rtesian,  yielding  pumping  supplies,  and  seven  havf  \w^u 
iulares;  these  wells  represent  104,518  fif*t  of  borint:,  whilo  with 
the  vncompleted  wells  the  total  depth  boriHl  has  l)e(*ii  rj<),iH).'>  f<H>t. 
From    the   completed  wells   about  !!8,000,000    gallons   of  water   tloa- 
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every  day  to  the  surface.  The  deepest  bore  completed  is  that  at 
the  Dolgelly,  on  the  road  from  Moree  to  Boggabilla,  where  boring 
has  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  4,086  feet ;  this  well  yields  a  supply 
of  approximately  745,200  gallons  per  diem.  The  largest  flow  obtained 
in  the  colony  is  from  the  Euroka  Bore,  about  12  miles  from  Walgett, 
on  the  Coonamble  road ;  the  depth  of  this  well  is  1,543  feet,  and 
the  estimated  flow  about  3,000,000  gallons  per  diem.  Another  im- 
portant bore  is  that  at  Pera,  8  miles  from  Bourke,  on  the  Wanaaring 
road,  where  at  a  depth  of  1,154  feet  a  flow  of  610,000  gallons  per  diem 
was  struck.  At  this  bore  the  most  extensive  system  of  irrigation  by 
artesian  water  as  yet  undertaken  in  the  colony  is  being  carried  out ; 
the  land  has  been  surveyed  into  20-acre  blocks,  which  are  leased  under 
the  Homestead  Settlement  provisions  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act,  with  a 
water  right  equivalent  to  35  inches  of  rain  per  annum.  An  area  of  57 
acres  has  been  set  apart  for  experimental  cultivation  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  certain  fruits  and  other  products  indigenous  to  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zones  are  being  grown  with  success.  Equally  good  results 
have  been  obtained  at  Native  Dog,  Barringun,  Enngonia,  and  Belalie 
bores,  on  the  road  from  Bourke  to  Barringun.  Lucerne,  maize,  wheat, 
tobacco,  millet,  planter's  friend,  sugar-cane,  date  palms,  pineapples, 
bananas,  and  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical character  have  been  found  to  thrive  there  exceedingly  well. 

On  the  road  from  Wanaaring  to  Milparinka,  once  a  waterless 
track,  successful  boring  operations  have  been  carried  on.  Seven  bores 
have  been  completed.  Three  of  these  give  a  pumping  supply,  and 
four  are  flowing,  yielding  an  aggregate  supply  of  3,000,000  gallons 
daily.  Boring  operations  are  being  extended  farther  to  the  north-west, 
and  the  country  is  now  being  tested  to  the  north  of  Tibooburra,  at 
the  Warri  Creek,  almost  on  the  Queensland  border.  A  remarkable 
flow  has  also  been  obtained  at  the  Moree  bore,  amounting  to  1,500,000 
gallons  daily.  This  bore  has  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  2,792  feet, 
through  formations  of  the  same  age  as  the  Ipswich  coal  measures  (Trias 
Jura),  thus  demonstrating  the  fact  that  water  can  be  obtained  in 
other  than  the  lower  cretaceous  formation.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  Tineroo  bore,  on  the  Milparinka- Wanaaring  Road,  a  similar 
formation  is  thought  to  have  been  met  with  at  1,703  feet  (flow,  800,000 
gallons)  ;  thus,  if  further  investigation  bears  out  the  surmise,  its  dis- 
covery in  this  locality  will  tend  to  conflrm  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment Geologist,  that  the  Triassic  may  extend  across  the  colony  and  as 
far  as  the  Leigh  Creek  coal-beds  in  South  Australia,  underlying  the 
cretaceous  beds  in  which  so  much  water  has  been  obtained. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  artesian  boring  by  private  enter- 
prise. As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  altogether  110  private 
bores  in  New  South  Wales,  with  an  approximate  flow  of  40,000,000 
gallons  daily.  Amongst  the  most  important  are  two  wells  on  Lissington 
Holding,  with  flows  of  3,000,000  gallons  per  diem  ;  and  one  at  Lila 
Springs,  also  with  a  daily  flow  of  3,000,000  gallons. 
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A  better  idea  of  the  value  of  artesian  wells  to  the  community  will  be 

obtained  when  it  is  known  that  the  aggregate  daily  flow  of  underground 

wator  in  New  South  Wales  is  now  approximately  68,000,000  gallons,  and 

that^  in  addition,  large  supplies  can  be  pumped  from  sub-artesian  wells. 

The  average  depth  of  the  sixty-five  wells  completed  by  the  Government 

18  1,607  feet  11  inches,  with  a  lange  from  120  to  4,086  feet,  and  with 

temperatures  varying  from  80  to  139  degrees  Fahrenheit.     The  total 

eost  of  the  wells  (including  actual  boring,  casing,  carriage,  and  incidental 

expenses)  was  £187,123  98.,  or  an  average  of  X2,878  16s.  5d.  per  bore, 

ot  £1  158.  9d.  per  foot. 

The  Queensland  Hydraulic  Engineer  reports  that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
yewr  1897,  twenty-one  bores  had  been  successfully  completed  by  private 
contractors  on  Government  account ;  while  four  others  were  found  to 
flnre  a  sub-artesian  supply,  two  were  in  progress,  and  eleven  had  been 
abandoned ;  the  most  copious  being  that  at  Charleville,  where  a  daily 
mply  of  3,000,000  gallons  was  obtained.  The  deepest  bore  is  that  at 
Winton,  which  reaches  a  depth  of  4,010  feet ;  and  the  mean  depth  of  the 
twenty-one  bores  is  1,833  feet.  The  total  daily  flow  of  these  bores  is  given 
»  9,046,330  gallons.  In  addition  to  the  Government  wells,  there  were 
333  private  bores,  giving  an  artesian  supply  aggregating  173,209,607 
^ons  per  day.  The  deepest  l)ore  was  Darr  River  Downs  No.  4,  viz., 
4,000  feet;  and  the  mean  depth  of  312  bores  was  1,213  feet.  The 
nuudmum  flow  of  4,000,000  gallons  daily  is  obtained  at  No.  1  bore, 
Boatman.  Sixty-seven  bores  give  a  sub-artesian  supply ;  forty-two  were 
in  progress  in  the  middle  of  1897;  and  thirty-nine  have  been  abandoned. 
At  Back  Creek  and  No.  3  Bore,  Bingara,  water  of  so  low  a  temperature 
••  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  was  flowing;  while  at  Dagworth,  the  water  had 
•  temperature  of  1 96  degrees.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  Government 
v^  was  134  degrees,  and  of  the  private  wells,  110  degrees. 

At  the  end  of  1897  the  Water  Conservation  Department  of  South 
'A.Dstralia  had  completed  eighty-seven  Iwres,  of  which,  however,  only 
^kirty-three  were  successful.  These  are  spread  over  widely-distant  parts 
^  the  territory,  successful  l)ores  existing  at  Nullarbor  Plains,  on  the 
houndary  of  Western  Australia ;  at  Oodnadatta,  the  present  terminus  of 
^he  Northern  Railway  system  ;  and  at  Tintinara,  in  the  south-eastern 
Extremity  of  the  colony.  The  bore  at  Tintinara  has  proved  the  fact 
^hat  the  marine  tertiary  area  is  water-lx^aring.  For  purposes  of  water 
conservation,  the  colony  may  be  dividcni  into  four  large  areas,  which, 
together  with  the  number  of  l)ores,  are  shown  Ijelow  : — 


Division. 


Succwsful 
Uores. 


Unsncoensful 
liorcs. 


Total. 


West  Coast 

Far  North  and  North-west 

Central  Area 

South-east  

ToUl 


3 

9 

13 

19 

15 

24 

0 

0 

** 

33 

54 

12 

32 

39 

4 
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Of  the  boren  on  the  west  coast,  R<il)ert*8  Well  No.  1,  on  Nullaiixn 
Plains,  reaches  a  depth  of  777  feet,  and  gives  a  daily  supply  of  68,(MX 
gallons ;  the  total  supply  from  the  three  flowing  -wells  beuig  13S,00C 
gallons.  Much  greater  depths  have  been  reached  in  the  far  north  ;  a 
well  at  Kopperamanna  licing  the  deepest  in  the  colony,  viz.,  3,000  feet 
This  well  gives  a  daily  supply  of  800,000  gallons.  A  well  at  Strangwayv, 
and  another  at  Coward,  give  daily  supplies  of  1,200,000  gaUons  each — 
the  maximum  obtained  in  South  Australia.  Apart  from  a  well  st 
Corrie  Appa,  which  had  not  been  brought  into  use,  but  promised 
abundant  supply,  the  twelve  flowing  1x)res  in  this  division 
daily  outflow  of '^3,928,200  gallons.  The  wells  in  the  central 
much  less  important,  the  largest  supply,  viz.,  106,000  gallons  dafly, 
being  obtained  from  one  in  the  vicinity  of  G^wler.  The  deepest  ipsII 
in  this  division  is  situated  at  Perc3rton,  which  reaches  930  feet.  The 
total  daily  supply  in  the  central  area  amounts  to  354,400  gallons! 
The  two  succos.«dFul  wells  in  the  south-east  have  a  daily  outflow  ci  34^009 
gallons,  viz.,  30,000  gallons  at  Emu  Flat,  at  a  depth  of  268  feet ;  and 
4,000  gallons  at  Tintinara,  at  a  depth  of  243  feet  The  total  daily  supply 
for  the  whole  colony  reaches,  therefore,  4,449,600  gallmn.  Acootdiv 
to  a  report  by  the  engineer-in-chief,  it  >^'ould  appear  that  the  Saatli 
Australian  (lovemment  had  expended  j£l  9,202  on  machinery  aai 
£148,689  in  boring  operations,  or  a  total  of  X1C7,891,  at  the  end  flff 
the  vear  1897. 

The  Government  of  Western  Australia,  following  the  example  set  hy 
those  of  the  eastern  colonies,  have  sunk  a  number  of  wells  in  the 
of  the  Coolgardie  gold-field,  and  of  the  South  Australian  border, 
has  let  contracts  for  others.  At  the  end  of  1896,  a  well  at  the  Pvlh 
station  gave  a  daily  supply  of  400,000  gallons  ;  and  one  at  the  Midkni 
Junction,  266,000  gallons.  Of  completed  private  bores,  the  lii|iiit 
supply,  150,000  gallons  daily,  was  yielded  by  a  well  at  Guildford.  Tbe 
deepest  completed  well,  viz.,  the  one  at  Perth  station,  reached  800  fni 

In  the  province  of  Victoria  the  (fovemment  have  since  the  year  IM 
ex(H;uted  several  experimental  borings,  but  so  far  the  results  haw  11^ 
lieen  encouraging.  Artesian  wat(*r  was,  however,  stnick  at  Sale,  • 
Gip[>sland,  as  early  as  the  year  1880,  but  the  bore  is  not  now  used. 

The  fears  so  long  entertained  that  the  search  for  underground  us** 
might  j)rovt'!  unsuccessful  have  now  been  dissi{)atiHl  by  the  reioto 
already  attained,  and  l>oth  private  firms  and  the  State  arc  emukUfll 
(»ai*h  otht*r  in  extending  their  o])erations  throughout  the  arid  portiia* 
of  the  continent,  meeting  g«»nerally  with  the  most  pi'onounccd  succf* 

State  Advances  to  Farmers. 

The  ol«l«*st  svsteni  by  which  advances  tif  nionev  are  made  to  fann^ 
is  ]>n»lwibly  that  which  was  established,  as  early  as  1770,  by  theCenn** 
*'  Fjindschaften  Hank" ;  and  the  ])rini'iple,  assuming  different  form* 
ni'i*«n-ding   t«)  the  circumstances  of  the  ctmntries  into  which  it  ^f^ 
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introduced,  was  gradually  extended  to  the  other  great  countries  of  Europe, 

vilh  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whore  an  unwieldy  Hystem 

of  land  transfer,  and  the  growin^r  accumulation  of  large  esitates,  form 

obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  successful  application.     Since  1849,  mainly 

\f^  the  efforts  of  Kaiflfeisen,  the  German  Land  Credit  Banks  have  taken 

the  form  of  purely  o(K)perative  institutions,  and  in  this  res|)ect  they 

have  been  foUowed  by  Sweden,  thn  Biiltic  provinces  of  Russia,  and 

Fbland,  as  well  as,  to  some  extent,  by  Austria-Hungary  ;  but  in  most 

of  the   European  countries  the  institutions  may  be  classed  as  partly 

State  and  partly  co-operative.    In  France  alone  is  the  system  exclusively 

administered  by  the  State ;  and  it  is  the  French  Credit  Foiicier  which 

baa  been  ado])ted  in  Australasia  wherever  the  idea  of  rendering  financial 

lid  to  agriculturists  has  l)een  ctirri(Hi  into  effect,  namely,  in  the  colonies 

of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  WeHt(>m  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Ii  Tasmania  a  Bill  to  estAblish  a  land-credit  bank  is  now  l>efore  Par- 

bment ;  and  in  New  South  Wtdes  and  Queensland  the  Hystem  has 

noeived  some  consideration. 

In  Victoria,  a  section  of  the  Saving*  Banks  Act  of  1 890  empowered 
die  Commissioners  to  entertain  applications  for  loans,  and  to  lend  sums 
«f  money  on  security  by  way  of  moi-tgage  of  any  lands  and  heredita- 
■entB  held  in  fee-simple  free  of  all  prior  charge^  quit-rent^  excepted, 
itrach  rate  of  interest  as  might,  fn>ni  time  to  time,  \ye  fixcnl  by  tiiem. 
Ibe  cdnditions  were  not  very  lilxjral,  but  they  endurefl  for  a  numl)er  of 
yews.  Five  per  cent,  was  the  rate  of  interest  charged,  and  2  per  cent. 
n§  payable  annually  in  redemption  of  the  principal.  Opportunity  was 
tiksn  in  the  Act  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Savings  Banks,  tissented 
toon  the  24th  December,  1896,  to  definitely  grant  advanc(*s  to  fanners 
vader  the  land-credit  system.  On  the  30tb  June,  1 897,  the  total  amount 
wtotanding  on  loan  under  the  old  conditions  was  £176,696,  representing 
idTances  to  425  farmers ;  and  it  is  stated  that  all  repayments  whicli 
^  become  due  in  the  three  years  during  which  the  Act  was  in  ft)rce 
poor  to  that  date  were  made  in  full.  Under  the  new  Act  the 
Ottmissioners  of  Savings  Banks  are  empowered  to  assist  farmers, 
Ipiners,  market-gardeners,  or  persons  employed  in  agricultural, 
Ittrticaltural,  viticultural,  or  pastoral  pui*suits,  by  making  advances, 
«4er  by  instalments  or  otherwise,  upon  the  security  of  any  agricul- 
l^ral,  horticultural,  viticultural,  or  past^iral  land  held  by  them,  either 
*  fee  simple,  or  under  a  lease  from  the  Crown  in  which  the  rent 
''•rved  is  taken  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money  of  the 
W  demised  by  such  lease.  Tlie  Commissioners  have  the  option  of 
HJtking  such  advances  cither  in  cash  or  in  mortgage  bonds ;  and  it  is 
Pforided  that  all  advances,  together  with  interest  at  the  rati*  of  4i  i>er 
*nt  per  annum,  are  to  be  repaid  in  sixty-three  lialf-yearly  instJilnients, 
•f  such  smaller  number  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  tlie  Commissioners 
^  the  borrower.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Act  to  tlie  21st 
^Jfcemlier,  1897,  the  Commissioners  receivcvl  1,440  rtj»j)Iications  for 
^8,  aggregating  a  sum  of  £735,592.     Of  these,  266  were  considered 
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unsuitable ;    994,   amounting   to    £505,592,   were   valued ;    and    the 
remaining  180  were  awaiting  valuation.     Of  those  valued,  206  appli- 
cations, representing  £108,732,  were  rejected ;  while  720,  applying  for 
£348,887,  were  granted  to  the  amount  of  £341,498;  and  68,  applying 
for  £47,973,  were  under  offer  to  the  applicants  with  amounts  reduced  to 
£43,230.     The  actual  advances  made  during  the  financial  year  1896-7 
amounted  to  £108,350,  viz.,  £67,090  on  freehold,  £24,460  on  leMe- 
hold,  and  £16,800  on  freehold  and  leasehold  securities  combined.     Hie 
remaining  applications  which  had  been  approved  were  awaiting  tbe 
com])letion  of  the   necessary  deeds.      To   enable  them  to  make  the 
necessary  advances,  the  Commissioners  had  sold  Treasury  bonds  of  the 
nominal  value  of  £116,100,  which  realised  £116,129. 

The  South  Australian  Parliament,  on  the  20th  December  of  tbatyetr,    ^ 
passed  the  State  Advance  Act  of  1895,  providing  for  the  establishmeBt   1 
of  a  State  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  making  advances  to  farmers  tai 
producers,  to  local  authorities,  and  in  aid   of  industries,  on  proper 
security,  consisting  either  of  lands  held  in  fee  simple  or  under  Crovi 
lease ;  the  funds  for  this  purpose  to  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  mortg^i 
bonds  guaranteed  by  the  State.     The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be  a  mattv 
of  arrangement  betwe(*n  the  bank  and  the  borrower,  the  maximoB 
being  5  per  cent,  per  annum.     To  the  31st  March,  1898,  the  ScwA  '. 
Australian  State  Bank,  thus  established,  had  advanced  £372,520,  ui  < 
received  repayments  to  the  amount  of  £11,718.     On  that  datft  thae 
were  arrears  of  interest  to  the  amount  of  £94  outstanding  ;  and  £5,8^ 
interest  had  accrued  and  become  due  on  the  Ist  April.     In  order  te 
enable  these  advances  to  lx»  made,  mortgage  l>onds  had  been  sold  totke 
amount  of  £370,200,  of  which  £11,700  had  been  repurchased,  leanng 
the  amount  current  at  £358,500.      The  advances  made  during  the 
financial  vear  1896-7  amounted  to  £231,595  ;  and  during  the  lUM 
months  ended  3l8t  March,  1898,  £110,500. 

In  Western  Australia  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act  of  1894  authoiirf  , 
the  establishment  of  a  l>ank  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  persons  in  tke 
occupati(m,  cultivation,  and  impn)voinent  of  agricultural  lands.     Undc 
the  pn)visionH  of  the  Act  the  manager  of  the  bank  is  empowered  te 
make  arlvances  to  fanners  and  other  cultivators  of  the  soil  on  the 
security  of  their  holdings  in  fee  simple,  or  under  special  ^x^cup•*i• 
lease,  or  under  conditional   purcha-se  fn>m  the  Crown,  or  under  the 
Homestead  Farms  Act  of  1893.     The  a<lvances  are  granted  either  f* 
the  purpose  of  making  impnnements  on  unimpn)ved  holdings,  or «  ' 
making  additiimal  iin[>rovements  on  holdings  already  improved,  eiA   \ 
under  the  original  Act,  could  not  excetKl  in  amount  one-half  of  the  Ut   ^ 
estimated  value  of  the  im[)rovoments  ])ro|)osed  to  Ije  made.  The  maximoa    j 
rate  of  interest  chargeable  was  fixed  at  6  jH*r  tvnt.  per  annum  pajabto   ; 
half-yearly,  and  it  was  [)rovidtHl  that  the  largt»8t  sum  to  be  advanced  te  j 
any  <me  j)erson  shall  Ik»  £400.     Kepiivment  is  made  in  half-yearly  instel-  I 
meiits  of  one-fifti«'th  of  the  princi])al  sum,   to  commence  on  the  W 
January  or  the   1st  July  next  following  the  expiration  of  five  } 
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XMn   tlie  date  of  the  advance,   until  the   whole  amount  is  repaid 

ith  interest.      Arrangements  can,  however,  be  made  for  the  repay- 

wnt  of  advances  at  shorter  intervals,   and  in   larger  instalments. 

for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  improvements  were  defined  as  clearing, 

nltivating,  and   ringbarking;    but  by  an  Amending  Act  passed   in 

1896   the  term   was  extended   so  as   to    include   fencing,    drainage 

fforksy  wells  of  fresh  water,  reservoirs,  buildings,  or  any  other  works 

mhancing  the  value  of  the  holding.     The  same  Act  raised  the  largest 

mm  whidh  can  be  advanced  to  £800,  reduced  the  maximum  rate  of 

bterest  to  5  per  cent.,  made  provision  for  the  acceptance  of  pastoral 

leues  as  security,  and  allowed  advances  to  be  made  up  to  three-fourths 

of  the  estimated  value  of  the  proposed  improvements.      The  capital 

allotted  to  the  Agricultural  Bank  is  £100,000 ;  and  to  the  30th  June, 

1897,  loans  to  the  amount  of  £52,425  had  been  approved,  of  which 

nm  £22,300  had  been  advanced  to  borrowers  in  progress  payments, 

Wing  £30,125  still  to  be  paid.     During  the  financial  year  1896-7 

lotDB  to  the  amount  of  £34,325  were  approved,  and  instalments  to  the 

woont  of  £15,279  paid.     It  is  estimated  that,  for  the  sum  of  £22,300 

adfMiced  by  the  bank,  improvements  to  the  value  of  £45,793  have 

Imq  effected,  of  which  £34,670  represents  clearing,  and  £7,262  culti- 

lition;  and  that  for  the  £30,125  approved  but  not  yet  paid,  further 

i^xavements  to  the  value  of  £58,393  will  be  made,  of  which  £34,040 

"•ifl  represent  clearing  and  £15,959  cultivation  ;  the  balance  in  both 

ttMSB  covering  ringbarking,  fencing,  drainage  works,  wells,  dams,  and 

ittenroirs,  and  farm  buildings.     It  is  stated  that  485  separate  properties 

hve  been   improved  by  means   of   advances  from    the  Agricultural 

Bink. 

luNew  Zealand  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  of  1894 

fiovided  for  the   establishment  of  an  Advances   to  Settlers   Office, 

ttqKmered  to  lend  money  on  first  mortgages  of   land  occupied  for 

VBUig,  dairying,  or  market-gardening  purposes,  urban  and  suburban 

Us  used  for  residential  or  manufacturing  purposes  being  expressly 

Cttbded  from  the  scope  of  the  Act.     At  that  time  one  class  of  loans 

ttilj  was  contemplated,  viz.,  loans  on  mortgage  security,  which  were 

Rpiyable  by  seventy-three  half-yearly  instalments,  subject,  however, 

to  redemption  at  any  time ;  but  by  an  Amending  Act  passed  in  1896 

tthority  was  given  for  the  granting  of  fixed  loans  for  any  term  not 

cseeeding  ten  years.      These  loans  can  only  be  granted  on  freehold 

Iwds,  and  are  repayable  without  sinking  fund  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 

^rtich  they  are  made.     The  amount  advanced  on  fixed  loan  is  not  to 

exceed  one-hcdf  the  estimated  value  of  the  security ;  while  under  the  in- 

lUlment  system  the  Board  of  Control  has  power  to  grant  loans  up  to  60 

per  cent  of  the  realisable  value  of  freehold  securities,  and  up  to  50  per 

«nt  of  the  lessee's  interest  in  leasehold  securities.    In  both  cases  interest 

5  fixed  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  amount  advanced 

annot  be  less  than  £25  nor  more  than  £3,000 — the  maximum  under 

be  1 894  Act  having  been  £2,500.    Instalment  loans  are  repayable  in  36^ 
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years,  in  half-yearly  payments,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  for  interest  md 
1  per  cent,  in  redemption  of  the  principal  sum.  To  the  3lBt  Marc^ 
1898,  the  Board  reoeived  7,433  applications  for  loans,  amounting  to 
£2,512,648,  of  which  1,341,  amounting  to  £419,433,  were  declined. 
Hxclading  cases  pending  on  the  date  mentioned,  5,837  aj^lications  for 
loans,  amounting  to  £2,028,445,  were  granted,  t^is  sum  being  reduced 
to  £1,736,205.  Of  the  applications  granted,  698,  involving  an  amount 
of  £330,240,  were  declined  by  the  applicants,  owing  to  the  raduoticmB 
proposed  by  the  Board,  leaving  an  actual  number  of  5,139  applications, 
to  the  amount  of  £1,405,965,  to  be  dealt  with.  The  division  of  these 
grants  is  shown  below.  The  figures  include  134  fixed  loans  to  the 
amount  of  £41,740,  advanced  on  securities  valued  at  £109,404  : — 


Class  of  Security. 

Applications 
Qmntad. 

ionount 
Gmnfeed. 

Vaiaeof 
Baoulti}-. 

Freehold  

Leasehold    

No. 
3,277 
1,781 
81 

£ 
1^39,155 
230,090 
36,720 

£ 
S»486,99li 
67L582 

Freehold  and  Leasehold  combined 

8U91 

Total 

5,139 

1,405,965 

3,161.771 

The  amount  actually  advanced  on  mortgage  to  the  3l8t  March,  ISM^ 
was  £1,357,040 ;  repayments  amounting  to  £99,122  bad  been,  made; 
so  that  the  amount  outstanding  was  £1,257,918.  At  that  date  thete 
were  instalments  to  the  amount  of  £721  overclue;  interest  receivable 
was  overdue  to  the  amount  of  £3,321 ;  and  interest  to  the  amount  of 
£15,769  had  accrued.  The  capital  of  the  Office  was  provided  by  a  3 
per  cent,  loan  for  £1,500,000,  which  realised  £1,394,103,  and  by  en 
advance  of  £24,500  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fond.  Dutiqgthe 
financial  year  1897-8,  advances  to  the  amount  of  £320,563  were 
by  the  Office,  and  interest  amounting  to  £45,791  paid ;  while 
of  £71,187,  and  interest  to  the  amount  of  £52,910,  were  received. 

A  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Tasmaniau  Parlicuuent  in  June,  I89€i, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  system  of  land  credit  in  that  ookmy. 
The  Bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners,  who  mmji  oeme 
to  the  assistance  of  persons  employed  in  agricultural,  horticaltnie], 
viticultural,  or  pastoral  pursuits,  by  making  advances  to  them,  either 
by  instalment  or  otherwise,  upon  the  security  of  any  land  held  by  sxudi 
persons  in  fee  simple  as  reguitered  proprietors  thereof  under  Hbe  pro- 
visions of  the  Real  Property  Act. 
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NOT W ITHSTAXDING  tihe  fiact  that  the  aoil,  climate,  and  indi- 
genons  herbage  of  Australasia  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
JHtamance  of  animal  life,  no  attempt  was  made  to  test  the  capabilities 
of  the  land  as  a  feeding-gronnd  for  flocks  and  herds  on  a  large  scale 
until  the  example  of  Captain  Macarthur  had  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
that  Nature  fiivoured  the  production  in  Australasia  of  a  quality  of  wool 
which  was  unsurpassed  by  that  grown  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Then 
the  settlen  began  to  understand  and  utilise  the  natural  resources  of  the 
coontry  ;  and  as  the  indomitable  spirit  of  exploration  gradually  opened 
sp  the  apparently  boundless  plains  of  the  interior,  pastoralists  extended 
their  domain,  and  sheep  and  cattle  in  increasing  numbers  spread  over 
the  &oe  of  eastern  Australia.  Now  the  expansion  of  the  pastoral 
ndoitry  is  gradually  converting  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the 
otttinsnt  into  holdings  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  element 
4ihe  wealth  of  Australasia. 

Bie  b^;inningB  of  pastoral  enterprise  in  Australia  were  very  humble. 
Ik  live  stock  of  the  community  which  accompanied  Captain  Phillip 
MMprised  only  I  bull,  4  cows,  1  calf,  1  stallion,  3  mares,  3  foals,  29 
Aaif^  12  pigs,  and  a  few  goats  ;  and  although  the  whole  of  the  present 
Mm  and  herds  of  Australasia  have  not  sprung  from  these  animals 
•lone,  yet  the  figures  show  the  small  scale  on  which  the  business  of 
itock-raising  was  first  attempted.  No  systematic  record  of  the  arrival 
tf  itock  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  the  early  days  of  settlement ;  but  it 
^"OqH  i^jpear  that  during  the  period  between  Governor  Phillip's  landing 
«»d  the  year  1800  there  were  some  slight  importations,  chiefly  of  sheep 
fcw  India.  In  1800  the  stock  in  Austrahuria  comprised  6,124  sheep, 
1,044  cattle,  203  horses,  and  4,017  swine ;  while  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1W6  there  were  in  these  colonies  no  less  than  111,083,519  sheep, 
13,702,126  cattle,  1,926,787  horses,  and  1,007,025  swine. 

Tlie  following  figures  give  the  number  of  stock  in  Australasia  at 
'wioM  dates  up  to  1851 : — 


Tear.                  Sheep. 

CaUle.         1        Hones. 

Swine. 

1792 

1800 

ia> 

6,124 

.33,818 

290,158 

6,312,004 

17,326,021 

23 

1,044 

11,276 

102,939 

1,014,833 

1,921,963 

11 

203 

1,114 

4,564 

70,615 

166,421 

43 
4,017 

1810 

8,992 

1821 

33,906 

1842 

66,086 

1851 

121,035 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  since  thfli 
year  1861  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 


Sheep. 


Qittle. 


Honei. 


SwiM. 


1861 1    23,741,706 

1871 i    49,773,584 


1881. 

1891 

1896. 


78,063,426 


4,039,839 
4,713,820 
8,709,628 


124,547,937    11,861,330 
111,083,519  i  12,702,126 


459,970 

782,558 

1,249,765 

1.785,835 

1.926,787 


902,417 

737,477 

903,271 

1,154,553 

1,007,025 


The  average  number  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  swine  per  heid  of 
the  population  of  Australasia  at  the  same  periods  was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Sheep. 

r 

OatUe. 

Horsfli. 

Swine. 

1861 

18-8 
25-3 
277 
31-8 
257 

3-2 
2-4 
31 
3-0 
2-9 

0-4 
0-4 
0-4 
0-5 
0-4 

0-3 

1871 

0*4 

1881 

0-3 

1891 

0-3 

1896 

0-2 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1861  there  were  18*8  sheep  for  every  pereon  in 
Australasia,  and  that  this  number  had  increased  to  31-8  in  1891.  In 
1896,  hoi^ever,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  seasons,  and  the  donaiMii 
marie  upon  the  flocks  for  the  export  trade,  the  average  number  hti 
fallen  to  25*7  per  inhabitant.  During  the  thirty-five  years  the  avenge 
number  of  cattle  depastured  diminished  from  3*2  to  2*9  per  head.  H* 
breeding  of  horses  and  swine  has  about  kept  pace  with  the  population. 

Sheep. 

The  suitability  for  pastoral  pursuits  of  the  land  discovered  in  tht 
early  days  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  inducing  the  in&mt  cokoy 
of  New  South  Wales  to  take  its  first  step  on  the  path  of  commercw 
progress,  and,  looking  Ixickward,  it  is  not  a  little  suq)rising  to  find  ho^ 
steadily  some  of  the  settlers,  in  the  face  of  the  almost  insurmountibt* 
didiculty  of  transi>ort  which  existed  a  century  ago,  availed  then»d^'«* 
of  the  opiHjrtunities  at  their  disposal.  The  importation  of  valas»* 
8i)ecimen8  of  sheep  from  England  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho])e  prior  to  tW 
introduction  of  steaui  was  at  all  times  attended  with  great  risk^  and  U 
frwjuently  happen<Hl  that  many  of  these  costly  animals  died  during  "»• 
tedious  voyage.  These  enterprises  were,  however,  on  the  whole  8UCce«Mnl» 
and  thus  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colonists  surely,  if  at  first  slowlft 
increased  and  multiplied. 

By  the  year  1795,  Captain  Macarthur,  one  of  the  first  promoteffw 
si HH* I )-b reeding  in  New  South  Wales,  had  accumulated  a  flock  of  l,000i 
which   were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  gradually  increased  in  ▼»•* 
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vntO,  as  recorded  by  an  entry  in  his  journal  ten  years  later,  the  market 
price  of  a  fat  wether  had  risen  to  £5.  Not  satisfied  with  the  natural 
increase  of  his  flocks,  Macarthur  sought  to  improve  the  quality  of  his 
fleeces,  by  which  means  he  could  see  opening  before  him  the  promise  of 
great  wc^th  and  the  prospect  of  establishing  important  commercial 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  With  these  ends  in  view,  he  procured 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  a  number  of 
niperior  rams  and  ewes.  A  happy  circumstance  favoured  his  enter- 
prise ;  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  possession  of  three  rams 
ind  five  ewes  of  very  fine  Spanish  breed,  which  had  been  presented 
bj  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Butch  Government.  These  animals,  out  of 
t  total  of  twenty-nine  purchased  at  the  Cape,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1797, 
lad  were  disposed  of  to  various  breeders.  With  the  exception  of 
Macarthur,  however,  those  who  had  secured  sheep  of  the  superior  breed 
made  no  attempt  to  follow  up  this  advantage,  being  probably  amply 
Ktisfied  with  the  larger  gains  from  the  sale  of  an  increased  number  of 
animals.  Macarthur,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  little  of  present  profits, 
and  still  less  of  breeding  entirely  for  human  consumption.  He  atten- 
tively watched  the  results  of  crossing  his  imported  rams  with  the  old 
itock,  and  by  systematically  selecting  the  finer  ewes  which  were  the 
oflkpring  for  further  mingling  with  the  sires,  he  gradually  improved  the 
itnun,  and  in  a  few  years  obtained  fleeces  of  very  fine  texture  which 
met  with  the  ready  appreciation  of  £nglish  manufacturers.  It  has  been 
iflierted  that  Macarthur  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  merino  sheep  into 
Australia ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  him 
k  doe  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  prove  that  the  production  of 
&M  wool  could  be  made  a  profitable  industry  in  New  South  Wales. 

Prior  to  the  present  century  the  production  of  the  finest  wool  had  been 
confined  chiefly  to  Spain,  and  woollen  manufactures  were  necessarily 
^Vried  on  in  England  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  which  was  not  likely 
*o  improve  in  face  of  certain  restrictions  which  the  operatives  en- 
^voured  to  place  upon  their  employers.  These  men,  in  support  of 
^lt«ir  contention  that  the  woollen  trade  could  not  be  expanded  on  account 
^  the  limited  supply  of  raw  material,  argued  that  fine  wool  was  obtain- 
•We  only  in  Spain;  and  it  was  at  this  favourable  period  that  Macarthur 
•tived  in  England  with  specimens  of  the  wool  obtained  from  his  finest 
fkeep,  conclusively  proving  the  capabilities  of  Australia  as  a  wool-produc- 
***g  country.  In  this  way  he  opened  up  with  English  manufacturers  a 
•'Hall  trade  which,  as  Australasian  wool  rose  in  public  estimation,  gradu- 
ally increased  untU  it  reached  its  present  enormous  dimensions.  During 
■^  visit  to  England,  Macarthur  purchased  an  additional  stock  of  ten  rams 
•Jid  ewes  of  the  noted  Spanish  breed,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  thoso 
^hich  in  1797  he  had  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  That 
^«e«e  animals  were  the  finest  obtainable  in  Europe  may  be  gathered  from 
^he  hd  they  also  had  formed  portion  of  a  present  from  the  King  of  Spain 
^  George  IIL  After  his  return  to  New  South  Wales,  Macarthur 
Patiently  continued  for  many  years  the  process  of  selection,  with  such 
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success  that  in  1858,  when  hia  flock  was  finally  dia|>enied,  it 
mated  that  hia  superior  ewes  numbered  fully  1,000.  Yictoria  secvred 
a  considonaUe  portion  of  hia  flock,  and  the  proceas  of  bceeding  pio- 
eeoded  simultaneously  in  that  and  other  adjacent  oolonieiL 

AH7u>^gb  the  increase  in  the  numbera  of  the  finer  aheep  waa  aatia- 
factory,  yet  the  importation  of  auperior  stock  waa  not  diacontiniied,  aad 
theatock  of  the  ooloniea  was  augmented  in  1823  and  1825  by  the  fartiier 
introduction  of  Spanish  sheep.     Sheep-breeding  was  about  this  perioil 
coounenced  in  the  Mudgee  district  of  New  South  Wales ;  the  elimate  o£ 
that  region  had  a  more  favourable  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  B/teem 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  colony^  and  it  waa  thenoe  thai  the 
finest  merinoB  were  for  a  long  time  procured,     Aa  waa  to  be  ezpeetod, 
the  climate  has  in  some  respects  changed  the  character  of  the  SpanMi 
fleece.     The  wool  has  become  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  while  it  haa 
diminished  in  density  it  has  increased  in  length,  so  that  the  wei^i  oC 
the  fleece  haa  only  slightly  altered.     Thus,  on  the  whole^  the  qaattty  a£ 
the  wool  has  improved  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  Uie  climate,  awL 
if  no  further  enhancement  of  its  intrinsic  value  can  be  reasonably 
for,  there  is  at  least  every  reason  to  believe  that  Auatralaaian  wool 
maintain  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  colony  at 
close  of  the  years  1861  and  1896  ;  also  the  annual  increaae  per  cent  i 
comparison  with  that  of  the  population.     In  Yictoria  no  live 
returns  were  collected  in  1895  and  1896,  and  the  figurea  for  that 
therefore  refer  to  the  year  1894 : — 


Colony. 


Vniiiber  of  iRioep. 


AllBDUl  iMNMi  PW< 

from  1881  to  IML 


New  South  Wales . 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia . . . . 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania     

New  Zealand  


Australasia 


5,615,054 
6,239,258 
4,093,381 
3,038,356 
279,576 
1,714,498 
2,761,583 

23,741,706 


48,318,790 

6*34 

13,180,943 

216 

19,593,696 

4-57 

6,402,503 

2-15 

2,248,976 

••14 

1,650,567 

•Oil 

19,687,954 

5T7 

111,083,519 

4*51 

z-^^ 


DocKMe. 


Ill  Tasmania  alone  luus  the  business  of  shee[v4>reeding  decreased  fl^ 
ISGl  ;  yt't  the  colony  is  singularly  well  adapted  for  sheep  raisings 
its  stud  tiocks  are  well  known  and  annually  drawn  upon  to  improve 
breed  of  sheep  in  the  other  colonics.     In  all  the  other  provinces  tb^^ 
has  been  a  materia]  increase  in  the  nuiubcr  of  the  flocks^  although   ^ 
Xi>w  iSouth  Wales  only  has  the  advance  been  proportionately 
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An  thft  pvpulation.  There  haB  bttea  &  very  Bubatautial  ii 
■imImc  a  ahecfi  depaatared  is  New  ZjhI^tmI,  Western  Auatr&lia,  asd 
1)uenihB<l  during  the  period  of  tlurty-five  years,  but  the  popoJUtion. 
lu  grown  even  more  rapidly.  In  South  Australia  the  area  adapted  to 
■hcep  ia  limited,  and  no  gre«t  expansion  in  Bheepfanning  can  be  looked 
br.  Am  regards  Victoria,  the  important  strides  made  by  that  province 
in  agricalture  and  kindred  pursuits  afford  sufficient  explanation  of  the  ' 
■low  late  at  which  its  flocks  are  increasing.  The  statement  given  below 
iliaTs  the  proportion  of  slieep  in  each  colony  to  the  total  flocjci  of  Aus- 
tnkwia.  In  1861,  out  of  every  100  ^eep,  New  South  Wales  depastured 
33-7,  while  in  1896  its  proportion  had  increased  to  43'5,  or  little  short 
tt  half  the  total  flocks.  In  the  latter  year  New  Zealand  came  second, 
wilh  17-7  per  cent,  closely  followed  by  Queensland  with  17'6  per  cent. 
Ttttem  Australia  is  tbe  only  other  colony  where  the  proportion  of 
iitf  depastured  to  the  total  number  in  Australaaia  was  higher  in  1896 
IkainlSSl:— 


Colon;. 

"•• 

- 

NnrSonaWde. 

Victoria 

percent, 
23-7 
26-3 
17 '2 
12-8 

1-2 

7-2 
11-6 

percent. 
43-5 

17-6 

100-0 

In  order  to  show  the  increase  or  decrease  in  sheep  during  the  last 
'^i  years,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  giving  the  numbers  in 
^**  various  colonies  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1887.  It  will  be 
'''cb  that  returns  were  not  collected  in  some  years  in  Victoria,  South 
'^tttb^ia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  that  tbe  figures  for  thgse  provinces 
***  ^w^M^  incomplete : — 


Me«Soutb 

^,.,.. 

South     1   W«tern 
AoMtmlla.    AiuIraUL 

Tmuila. 

KMT 

.-.,.  f  ■ 

"^ 

J 

■wwslrao 

10.fliS.118S 

i».6es,sw 

W.BW.148 

M.0B8,7i!S 
U.ISS.MS 

«    OB  MO 

ID  MT  oat 
inaooma 

I    1  i-***" 

1  Mr  fit 
HWOKS 

IB  *«§«{> 
1B,MI)!M 
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The  total  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  during  the  five  years  ended  1896  is  shown  below.  These  are 
the  only  colonies  for  which  it  is  possible  to  give  complete  slaaghtering 
returns : — 


YeftT. 

New  South  Wales. 

YietoriA. 

1892  

3,456,182 
8,a34,108 
8,252,878 
8,363,003 
6, 196,749 

2,439,026 

1893  

2.491.867 

1894  

2,125,149 

1895  

1896  

2,326,002 
2,559,088 

The  value  of  the  sheep  depastured  in  Australasia,  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  prices  ruling  in  1897,  was  £46,665,000,  thus  distributed  among 
the  various  provinces  : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales 18,724,000 

Victoria    6,590,000 

Queensland 6,613,000 

South  Australia 3,426,000 

Western  Australia 1,546,000 

.  Tasmania 660,000 

NewZeaknd 9,106,000 

Australasia £46,665,000 


Cattle. 

Except  in  Queensland,  cattle-breeding  in  the  Australasian  colonies  is 
secondary  to  that  of  sheep.  Indeed,  in  New  South  Wales  in  1896  the 
number  of  the  herds  was  even  less  than  in  1861,  the  decrease  amounting 
to  45,760,  equivalent  to  0*06  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  during  the 
period  of  thirty-five  years  |K)pulation  increased  at  the  rate  of  3*75 
annually.  The  low(»st  point  was  reached  in  1885,  when  the  herds  only 
numbered  1,31 7,31."),  the  result  partly  of  continuous  bad  seasons,  but 
principally  of  the  more  profitable  character  of  sheep-arming,  which  had 
induced  graziers  on  many  runs  to  substitute  sheep  for  cattle.  From  that 
period  there  has  been  a  gradual  although  small  improvement,  which 
has  seemed  to  indicate  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  pastoralists  in  some 
parts  of  the  colony  to  devote  more  attention  to  cattle-breeding.  The 
number  of  cattle  in  the  province  in  1861  was  exceeded,  but  the 
droughts  experienced  during  the  last  two  seasons  have  reduced  the  herds 
to  their  present  proportions.     The  progress  of  Victoria  in  the  breeding 
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of  ottJe  has  been  steady  ;  but  aldiongh  the  total  number  Tras  nearly 
thne  times  as  great  in  1896  as  it  was  thirty-five  years  before,  the 
podtion  occupied  by  the  uolony  in  relation  to  the  other  provinceii 
nmuned  much  the  same  as  in  1861.  Queensland  has  largely  increased 
Ha  herds,  and  now  possesses  51'2  per  cent,  of  the  total  cattle  of  the  whole 
group.  New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia  show  decided  improve- 
ment the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  those  colonies  being  nearly  equal 
(0  that  of  sheep. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle  in  1861  and  1896, 
vith  the  yearly  increase  per  cent,  during  the  intervening  period,  as  well 
H  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  population.  The  figures  for  Victoria  refer 
to  1894 — the  last  year  for  which  returns  were  collected  : — 


HombtcolCMUe. 

Anno*]  Incnug  pnr  ouit. 

isei-isoa. 

mi. 

igse. 

CMtle. 

2,271,923 

628,092 
560,196 
265,434 
33,795 
87,114 
193,285 

2.228,163 

1,633,900 

6,507,377 

638,691 

199,793 

157,730 

1,138.572 

•006 
3-11 
7-26 
2 '54 
fl-21 
1-71 
5-20 

TxlorU  

2-24 

SnthAtutralia 

WatCTB  AuBtralia     

fl-41 

4,039,839 

12,702,126 

3-33 

The  previous  table  shows  the  growth  in  the  number  of  cattle  daring 
"wperiod  extending  from  1861  to  1896,  A  more  detailed  comparison 
for  recent  years  Is  aJTorded  by  the  next  table,  showing  the  number  in 
wh  colony  at  the  close  of  each  year  since  1887.  As  will  be  seen, 
ntams  were  not  collected  in  three  of  the  provinces — Victoria,  South 
Autnlia,  and  New  Zealand— ^for  several  yean  under  review : — 


Tw. 

Wile^ 

.«^ 

,-n 

Watcm 
Amtr»li». 

TumsiiLL 

Z/JZi. 

1887 

I6TS.*87 

13S3  87a 

4  17S  71fl 

. 

H.M 

im 

»,»l,i» 

W 

laM 

* 

638,691 

189,783 

;>u 
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The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  JSTew  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
during  each  of  the  five  years  ended  1896  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  These  are  the  only  colonies  for  which  complete  information  re- 
garding the  slaughter  of  live  stock  is  available  : — 


Y«ar. 

New  South  Wales. 

Victoria. 

1892  

338,598 
332,956 
346,302 
388,097 
351,246 

245,919 

1893  

1894  

227,043 
229,421 

1895  

1896  

236,317 
245,477 

The  value  of  the. cattle  in  Australasia,  on  the  basis  of  the  a\«erage 

prices  ruling  in  1897,  was  £53,646,000,  thus  divided  amongst  the  various 

provinces : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales    « 10,296,000 

Victoria  13,479,060 

Queensland 19,197,000 

South  Australia 2,940,000 

Western  Australia    1,702,000 

Tasmania    1,252,000 

New  Zealand 4,780,000 

Australasia    £53,646,000 


Horses. 

Australasia  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  most  descripti' 
of  horses,  and  attention  has  long  been  directed  to  this  industry.  At 
eariy  period  the  stock  of  colonial-bred  horses  was  enriched  by  tfc« 
importation  of  some  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  from  India,  otd 
to  this  cause  the  high  name  which  was  acquired  by  the  horses  of  Australia 
was  largely  due.  The  abundance  of  good  pasture  everywhere  obtainable 
also  contributed  to  this  result.  The  native  kangaroo-grass,  especially 
when  in  seed,  is  full  of  saccharine  matter,  and  young  stock  thrive 
excellently  upon  it  This  abundance  of  natural  provender  permitted 
a  \BTg^  increase  in  the  stock  of  the  settlers,  which  would  have  been  of 
great  advantage  had  it  not  been  that  the  general  cheapness  of  horses  led 
to  a  neglect  of  the  canons  of  breeding.  In  consequence  of  the  discor^ery 
of  gold,  horses  became  very  high  priced.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
this  circumstance  would  have  been  favourable  to  breeding,  and  such  was 
actually  the  case  in  Victoria.  In  New  South  Wales,  however,  it  was  far 
otherwise.      The  best  of  its  stock,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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HKMii  Taloable  breeding  mares,  was  taken  by  Yictoria,  with  the  result 
that  for  twenty  years  after  the  gold  rush  the  horses  of  the  mother 
colony  greatly  dBteriorated.  One  class  of  stock  only  escaped — the 
tlioroughbrod  racer,  which  was  probably  improved  both  by  the  impor- 
tation of  fresh  stock  from  Engliuid,  and  by  the  jadidons  selection  of 
mares. 

The  oolonies  are  specially  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  saddle  and  light- 
harness  horses,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  particalar  breeds  of 
Australasian  horses  arc  anywhere  surpassed.  The  bush  horse  is  hardy 
and  swift,  and  capable  of  making  very  long  and  rapid  journeys  when  fed 
only  on  the  ordinary  herbage  of  the  country  ;  and  in  times  of  drought, 
vhen  the  grass  and  water  have  become  scanty,  these  animals  often  per- 
iarm  astonishing  feats  of  endaranc&  Generally  speaking,  the  breed  is 
improving,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  superior  stud  horses  and  the 
Ixwding  from  good  mares.  Where  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the 
stoek,  it  has  been  due  to  breeding  from  weedy  mares  for  racing  purposes 
vA  to  the  effects  of  drought. 

^tiiough  the  demand  in  India  is  fair,  and  Australia  is  a  natural 
mmet  from  which  supplies  may  be  derived,  the  speculation  of  sending 
iMKses  there  is  one  open  to  many  risks,  as,  apart  from  the  dangers  of 
^  voyage,  there  is  always  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  stock  being 
M»epted.  Owing,  therefore,  to  the  Umited  foreign  demand,  it  has  not 
t^n&  found  advantageous  to  breed  horses  except  for  local  requirements. 

^e  following  table  shows  the  number  of  horses  in  each  colony  at  the 
^  of  1861  and  1896,  also  the  proportion  to  the  total  at  each  period. 
In  1861  New  South  Wales  possessed  50*7  per  cent  of  all  the  horses  in 
Anstralasia,  Yictoria  being  second,  with  18*3  per  cent  In  1896  New 
South  Wales  still  held  the  leading  position  as  regards  numbers,  but  its 
pn)portion  to  the  whole  had  fallen  to  26*5  per  cent  Queensland  and 
^6w  Zealand  exhibit  relatively  the  most  pit>gress,  having  increased 
fcir  respective  proportions  from  6*3  and  6*2  per  cent,  in  1861  to  23*5 
«n^  13K)  per  cent  in  1896  :— 


Colony. 

Number  of  Hones. 

Percentage  of  each  ct^ony  to 
total  of  Austialatla. 

1861. 

1806. 

1801. 

1896. 

New  Sonth  Wales 

23.3,220 
84,057 
28,983 
52,507 
10,720 
22,118 
28,275 

510,636 
•431,547 

452,207 

195,591 
57,527 
29,547 

249,732 

50-7 
18-3 
6-3 
11-4 
2-3 
4-8 
6-2 

26*5 

Victoria  

22-4 

QveenslaDcl 

23*5 

South  Australia 

101 

^tttero  Australia 

3  0 

Tasmania    

1*5 

New  Zealand 

13*0 

AuBtralasia   

459,970 

1,926,787 

100-0 

1000 

*  1894  figures ;  retoms  not  colleeted  for  1895  or  1896. 
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The  value  of  horses  in  the  various  colonies  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales 3,881,000 

Victoria    3,639,000 

Queensland  2,894,000 

South  Australia 1,432,000 

Western  Australia 460,000 

Tasmania 189,000 

New  Zealand  2,148,000 

Australasia ' £14,543,000 

The  Flocks  and  Herds  op  the  World. 

The  following  table  gives  the  flocks  and  herds  of  each  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  globe.  The  returns  are  the  latest  available,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  those  for  Australasia,  are  based  on  figures  given  in  the 
report  of  the  Statistician  to  the  American  Department  of  Agriculture : — 


Continent. 


Sheep. 


Cattle. 


Horses. 


Swine. 


Europe     

Asia 

Africa  

America  

Australasia* 

Total 


187,144,000 

39,922,000 

35,589,000 

147,535,000 

111,101,000 


521,291,000 


104,430.000 

60,847,000 

6.095,000 

115,497,000 
12,843,000 


299,712,000 


36,483,000 
4,279,000 
1,239,000 

23,203,000 
1,933,000 


67,137,000 


49,164,000 

489,000 

547,000 

50,783,000 

1,043,000 


102,026,000 


Including  Pacific  Islands. 


Stock-carrying  Capacity  op  Australasia. 

None  of  the  colonies  is  stocked  to  its  full  capacity ;  indeed,  in  the 
large  territory  of  Western  Australia  and  in  the  Northern  Territory  of 
South  Australia  the  process  has  only  begun.  A  clear  idea  of  the  com- 
parative extent  to  which  each  colony  is  stocked  cannot  be  given  unless 
the  diflferent  kinds  of  animals  are  reduced  to  a  common  value. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  one  head  of  large  stock  is  equivalent  to  ten 
sheep,  and  expressing  cattle  and  horses  in  terms  of  sheep,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  number  of  acres  to  a  sheep  in  each  colony  is  as  follows  : — 

Colony.  No.  of  acres 

■'  per  sheep. 

New  South  Wales  2*6 

Victoria 1*6 

Queensland 4*8 

South  Australia  39*2 

Western  Australia 129*5 

Tasmania 4*8 

New  Zealand   2*0 

Australasia  7*6 
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Hie  most  closely-stocked  colony  is  Victoria,  with  1*6  acres  per  sheep, 

bat  this  is  by  no  means  the  limit  to  the  carrying-capacity  of  that  pro- 

▼inoe ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  still  a  considerable  tract  to  be  brought 

under  the  sway  of  the  pastoralist.    Neither  New  Zealand  nor  New  South 

Wales,  with  2*0  and  2*6  acres  per  sheep  respectively,  can  be  said  to 

haye  reached  its  full  carrying-capacity.     If  the  present  average  of  New 

Soath  Wales  be  taken  as  the  possible  limit  to  which  Australasia  may  be 

stocked,  then  there  is  room  in  these  colonies  for  nearly  500  million  sheep 

or  50  million  cattle  more  than  are  now  depastured.     That  Australasia 

could  carry  1  sheep  to  2*6  acres,  however,  is  an  improbable  sup]:K)sition  ; 

in  abnost  every  colony  the  best  land  is  under  occupation,  and  the 

demands  of  the  i^rmer  must  diminish  the  area  at  present  at  the  disposal 

of  the  grazier.      This  will  more  especially  prove  true  of  Victoria,  New 

Zetland,  and  Tasmania.     On  the  other  hand,  by  i-esisting  the  temptation 

to  overstock  inferior  country,  and  by  increasing  the  natural  carrying- 

c^iacity  by  water  conservation  and  irrigation  and   by  the  artificial 

eiiiti?ation  of  grasses,  the  colonies  in  which  agriculture  has  made  most 

progress  will  be  able  to  carry  stock  in  even  larger  numbers  than  they 

kiTe  hitherto  attempted.     Taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration, 

it  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  under  the  present  system  the  colonies 

are  capable  of  maintaining,  in  ordinary  treasons,  stock  equivalent  to 

390,000,000  sheep— that  is,  about  133,000,000  sheep,  or  their  equivalent 

in  cattle,  more  than  are  now  depastured. 

The  number  of  stock  in  Australasia,  expressed  in  terms  of  sheep, 
the  number  of  acres  per  sheep,  and  the  number  of  sheep  per  head  of 
popoktion,  at  various  dates  since  1861,  were  as  given  below  : — 


Tear. 


Sheep. 


Cattle, 
in  teruin  of 
Sheep. 


Horses, 

in  temis  of 

Sheep. 


Total 


Sheep  per 
head  of 


Acres 
per 
Sheep.     Population. 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1896 


23,741,706 

49,773,584 

78,063,426 

124,547,937 

111,083,519 


40,398,390 

47,138,200 

87,096,280 

118,613,300 

127,021,260 


4,599,700 

7.826,580 

12,497,650 

17,868,.350 


68,739,796 
104,737,364 
177,657,356 
261,019,587 


19,267,870  257,372,649 


28-7 

18-8 

111 

7-5 

7-6 

54-3 
53-2 
62-9 
67-4 
59-5 


Value  op  Pastoral  Property  and  Production. 

The  total  value  of  pastoral  property  in  Australasia — that  is,  of 
UDprovements,  plant,  and  stock — was  estimated  in  1897  at  X237,438,000, 
And  of  this  large  sum  £72,006,000,  or  nearly  one-third,  belonged  to 
Kew  South  Wales.  In  that  amount  the  value  of  stock  alone  (excluding 
•wine)  comes  to  about  XI  14,854,000.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  value 
of  land  devoted  to  pastoral  purposes,  for  though  much  purchased  land 
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is  used  for  depasturing  stock,  the  larger  area  comprises  lands  leased  from 
the  State,  so  that  a  statement  which  omitted  to  take  into  account  tihe 
value  of  the  State  lands  would  be  misleading.  The  annual  return  from 
pastoral  pursuits  in  1896-7  was  £35,150,000,  the  ^are  of  each  colony 
in  the  total  production  being  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales  __ « £13,287,000 

Victoria 5,093,000 

Queensland    5,943,000 

South  Anstmliii 2,061,000 

Western  Australia  679,000 

Tasmania  « 603,000 

New  Zealand    6,934,000 


Anstcalasia    ^ £35,150,000 

The  products  of  dairy  cattle  and  swine  are  not  included  in  the  imre- 
going  statement,  the  figures  being  given  in  another  place.  It  shoiild  be 
understood  that  the  values  quoted  are  those  at  the  place  of  production* 
The  value  of  the  return  from  each  class  of  stock  may  be  approximately 
reckoned  as  follows  : — 

Sheep £26,130,000 

Cattle    6,402,000 

Horses  « 2,618,000 

Total £35,150,000 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  stock  returns 
is  due  to  wool.  Thus,  out  of  the  £35, 1 50,000  quoted  above,  £1 9,664,000 
is  the  value  of  wool,  viz.:— £19,363,600  for  wool  exported,  and  £300,400 
for  wool  used  locally.  The  wool  export  of  the  Australasian  colonies 
during  1896  was  677,367,027  lb.,  weighed  in  the  grease,  and  the  quantity 
used  locally  10,015,546  lb.,  riiaking  the  total  clip  687,382,573  lb.  The 
valueof  the  exports,  according  to  the  Customs  returns,  was  £20,627,000 — 
tliat  is  to  say,  £1,263,400  more  than  the  figures  shown  above.  The 
excess  represents  the  cost  of  freight,  handling,  and  brokerage  between 
the  sheep-walks  and  the  port  of  shipment. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  wool  clip  in  the  grease  is  given  for  each 
colony  in  the  subjoined  table  for  the  years  1881  and  1896.  The 
Talue  of  the  clip  of  the  latter  year  in  Victoria,  South  Australii^ 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  does  not  compare  favourably  with  thait 
of  1881  j  but  all  the  colonies  show  an  improvement  in  the  quantity  ef 
the  clip,  this  increase  being  relatively  greatest  in  Queensland,  Western 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New  South  Wales.  New  South  Walsb 
maintains  its  high  position  as  a  wool  pi*oducer ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
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that  in  New  Zealand  slieep-hrceding  is  a  floariBhing  concern,  the  flockR 
having  increaned  by  more  tlian  one-fourth  during  the  laHt  ten  years  in 
Kpite  of  the  heavy  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  province  for  tho 
supply  of  stock  to  meet  the  recjuireuients  of  the  Loudon  market  in 
f rozi»n  mutton  : — 


Wdipht  of  clip  111  greue. 


ValuM. 


Culonjr. 


1881. 


lb 


18M. 


lb 


1881. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 


157.881, 7(N)      303,061,122 
r>8,832,500        71,455,S6I 


QoMaaUiid  32,i!»2.ri00  :    100,732,118 


7.187,700  ' 


Sooth  AostnOis  |      46,328,200 

V^taUrn  AastndU 4,107,000 

TMHuunji 8,209,700 


48,061,j»0 

11,461,346 

9, 182,063 


I 


^ewZeshuMl    70,787,000      143,428,793 


2,562,800 
1,331,900 
1,.S73,300 
256.700 
498,400 
2,910,600 


I 


378,738,600   687.382,573 


16,821,400 


IHM. 

£ 
8.817,877 
2,180,763 
2,709.a'^ 
1.097,807 
240,756 
288,061 
4.329,748 


19,664,096 


According  to  n'tums  |in*panHl  in  Iiondon,  tho  numlior  of  Iniles  of 
Australasian  wool  iin|x>rt<Hl  into  Eun»|M*  and  America  during  tht*  year 
li*96  was  l,S4f),00<),  which  were  valiutl  at  £12  per  halts  giving  a  total 
of  £22,152,000.  Thcj  average  pric«*  jht  ImIi*  in  Sydney  during  tho 
season  li^DO  -7  was  £10  'is.  lu  coinimniig  tliojM*  pricoH,  it  must  be 
remeinliered  that  not  only  have  fn:iglit  and  cbargt^s  to  Ix*  add«*4{  to  the 
Australian  value,  hut  some  allowan(*«*  must  l»e  made  fur  the  ditrenmci* 
la  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  wr><>]  dealt  with  in  the  Australian 
aarkots  ami  in  Lcmdoii.  I^arge  quantities  of  the  inferior  porticms  of 
tk(B  dip  intended  for  sale  in  the  I^ndon  markt*t  are  scnured  |irior  to 
iinpaient,  and  the  liomlon  price  is  theivforr  raised  to  an  averaipe 
eonai4erably  higher  than  the  Sydney  or  Mellwunie  prici*  with  freiirht 
and  charges  adde<i.  Similar  n»turn«i  ff»r  the  yenr  1S1»7  shorn-  the 
mmparlM  into  Europe  and  America  as  1,834,000  Itales,  vji)ne<l  at 
jC3l«091,000 — a  d<'cn9ase  of  10s.  |mt  bale  on  the  IHV^O  |»ric<'s,  a  fall 
vliich,  although  apfwrptitly  not  large,  is  Htill  heavy  enough,  considering 
low  nuige  of  pritxwand  the  diniiniHluHl  firoduction  coiuie(|ueiit  u|ioq 
drought. 
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The  price  per  lb.  obtained  for  wool  in  grease  in  London  at  the  end  of 
each  year  from  1890  was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

New  South  Wales. 
(Average  Merino). 

Victoria. 

(Good  Average 

Merino.) 

New  Zealand. 
(Average  Croeebred.) 

1890 

d. 
8i 

74 
7 
7 
6 

74 

7 

71 

d. 
10 
9 

84 

84 

71 

94 

9 

9 

d. 
10 

1891  

94 
94 

1892  

1893  

94 
84 

»4 
84 

8 

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897    

Takin;^  the  nine  years  beginning  with  1889,  the  highest  prices 
realised  were  obtained  during  the  first  year,  namely,  lid.  for  New  South 
Wales,  13d.  for  Victoria,  and  lljd.  for  New  Zealand ;  while  the  lowest 
prices — 6d.  for  New  South  Wales,  7Jd.  for  Victoria,  and  8d.  for  New 
Zealand — were  experienced  in  1895.  The  average  prices  realised  during 
the  whole  period  were  8Jd.  per  lb.  for  New  South  Wales  average 
n^erino,  lOJd.  for  good  average  Victorian  merino,  and  9Jd.  for  average 
New  Zealand  cross-bred.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  evident  that 
Victorian  wool  averages  about  l|d.  per  lb.  higher  than  New  South 
Wales  wool.  The  figures  must  be  taken  with  qualification.  Much  of 
the  New  South  Wales  wool,  the  product  of  the  Riverina  districts,  is 
exported  via  Melbourne  and  sold  as  Port  Phillip  wool,  and  brings  a 
price  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  given  in  the  table  for  the 
colony  of  which  it  is  the  produce.  The  quantity  of  wool  sold  at  the  local 
sales  in  the  Australasian  colonies  is  increasing.  Particulars  of  these 
sales  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  "  Commerce." 


The  Frozen-Meat  Trade. 

In  view  of  the  large  increase  in  the  live  stock  of  Australasia,  the 
question  of  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  cast  has  become  a  matter  of 
serious  consequence.  In  New  South  Wales  especially,  and  in  the 
Riverina  district  in  particular,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  recourae 
to  the  old  method  of  boiling  down,  which  a  fortunate  rise  in  the  price 
of  tallow  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  with  a  margin  of  profit ;  but  with 
such  prices  as  have  ruled  for  tallow  during  the  past  few  years  it  cannot 
be  said  that  boiling-<lown  offers  any  inducement  to  the  pastoralist, 
although  in  1896  the  production  of  tallow  in  the  colony  reached  the 
large  quantity  of  570,983  cwt.  In  New  Zealand  a  much  better  solution 
of  the  question  of  disposal  of  the  surplus  cast  was  found,  and  a  trade  in 
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frozen  mutton  with  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  established  on  a 
thoroughly  payable  basis — an  example  which  some  of  the  other  colonics 
are  endeavouring  to  follow,  although  considerably  handicapped  by  the 
want  of  crofis-bred  sheep  and  the  prejudice  of  the  English  consumer 
against  merino  mutton. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  shipping  frozen  mutton  to  England  was 
made  in  New  Zealand  in  1882,  and  since  then  the  trade  has  attained 
great  proportions,  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  Colonial  producer  as 
well  as  the  English  consumer.  The  trade  initiated  by  the  New  Zealand 
Land  Company  has  been  extended  by  the  formation  of  numerous  joint 
stock  companies,  which  now  own  twenty-one  meat- freezing  works  in  the 
two  islands,  having  an  aggregate  capacity  for  freezing  about  4,000,000 
sheep  per  year.  The  sheep  are  generally  kilhni  up  country,  and  trans- 
ported by  rail  to  the  freezing  works.  Several  fleets  of  steamers  are 
engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the  freight  rates  charged  enable  the  companies 
to  realists  satisfactory  profits.  The  growth  of  the  frozen  an<l  preserved 
meat  industries  of  New  Zealand  since  1881  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  shipments  are  almost  exclusively  made  to  the  United 
Kingdom  : — 


FYosen  or  Chilled  Meat. 


T«r. 


Pmenrcd  Mtmt, 


Beef.    I  Motion. 


Lanib. 


•   Mutton 


TotAl 


and  Lamb.'   Weight. 


Total 
Valur. 


Weight.  >    Valur. 


UM> 


cwt. 

carcaacs. 

««««. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

£ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  » 

•  ••••■ 

16.244 

19,330 

087 

b6.995 

87,932 

118,201 

1,M4 

252.422 

264,(M]6 

346,081 

».170 

,     286,961 

296,131 

873,326 

9,aoi 

336,406 

346,796 

426,660 

6,030 

660,823 

110,810 

421.406 

428.086 

464,942 

44,013 

W5,S4S 

94.681 

607.306 

661.919 

029.  UU 

08,298 

990.4(16 

118,794 

688,624  . 

65«,S*» 

783,374 

«,2S4 

1,390.176 

279,741 

798,6S£6 

896,869  . 

1.(M.9II2 

108.007 

1.447.ri«S 

338.344 

8H»,012 

992.019 

1.1H5.122 

&5,090 

1.316.7.VJ 

290,996 

WI6.JH 

861.324  ! 

1.«I21.H38 

11.060 

1.3.V.,247 

475.WA 

888,46.'!  ' 

899,614 

I,<r78,427 

912 

1.033.213 

459.948 

i.(jiii.342  ; 

1,01)2.264 

1.102.770 

11090  1 

l,632.S9r» 

736.r»4 

1.078.640 

1.0U(>.73il 

1.214,778 

SS.906 

1.606.96U 

792,037 

1.0ttr..292 

I.09I.I97 

1.239,U0U 

&0,044 

1,063,170 

l.«08.316 

1 

1,291,582  . 

1.341,626 

1 

1 

1.612.2nt; 

lb. 

1.074,640 
2,913,914  ; 
3,868.480  ' 
3,103,744  ! 


4,047,9m 

!  2,502.464 

I  4.7(«,016 

4.912,644 

;  6.32:1.162 

.  6,7<»2.T6l' 

6,447,9m 

3,939.712 

'  2,«Ml,416 

I  3.36^.736 

I  4.124,44Mi 

5.(RJ6.H48 

6,046,210 


22.301 
64.307 
72.778 
60.224 
81,401 
47,490 
79.240 
(90.128 
H«,77t 
136,182 
111.133 
09.420 
46.001 
67.325 
1*41.137 
7:..«i6l 
7».2:i5 


Amongst  the  continental  colonics  the  export  of  moat  has  n*Ach(Kt 
the  largest  dimensions  in  Queensland,  although  of  course  it  oon-sists 
cUeAj  of  bee^  the  irade  in  mutton  only  forming  one-eighteenth  of 
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the  whole.  So  fsr  am  thej  can  be  given,  the  figures  showing  the  giowtk 
of  the  Queensland  froaeiirmeat  trade,  as  well  as  the  exports  of  preaerred 
meat,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Frozen  or 

ChUIed  Meat. 

PreBR^recr  MeM. 

Year. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Total 
Weiifht. 

Total  Value. 

WeUcbt. 

Talae. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

1881 

wm  ■  •«•««« 

2,276»400i 

30^95fr 

1882 

•  «  •  ••-• 

•  »  m^  «  .  •  • 

.•.^..... 

5,669,189 

u»,3a 

1883 

1,951 

2,151 

6,729,721 

i5i,oei 

1884 

8,082 

11^240 

2,298,696 

57,101 

1886 

3,926 

5,003 

8,306,432 

17U422^ 

18S6 

9,289 

12,103 

130,658 

1.5SM 

1887 

6,272.170 

90,653- 

1888 

3,964,419 

77,887 

1889 

8J45 

15,542 

24,287 

62,240 

853,621 

16,743 

1800 

30,253 

23,799 

54,062 

75,908 

2,769,881 

44,040. 

1891 

52,609 

53,698 

106,307 

161,345 

3,333,317 

59,032 

1892 

123,196 

51,595 

174,791 

276,113 

6,035,035 

96,828 

1893 

204,34d 

21,898 

226,247 

377,039 

8,001,788: 

148^146 

1894 

301,887 

32,187 

334,024 

498,652 

15,544,826 

200^646 

1895 

461,733 

28,221 

489,954 

580,489 

25,941,400 

390^492 

1896 

434,683 

31^4 

466,557 

501,498 

21,583,658 

890^728 

1897 

529,162 

3U62 

560,324 

659,26^ 

15,690^8 

ail,  189 

Next  to  New  Zealand,  the  largest  exporter  of  frozen  mutton  is  New 
Soath  Wales.  During  the  last  few  years  greater  e^Bwts  have  been  made 
in  this  colony  to  expand  the  trade,  £uid  the  exports  show  a  oonsidevable 
increase,  although  a  tenqpovary  cheek  was  experienced  in  1897  in 
consequence  of  the  unfavourable  season.  But  New  South  Wales  has 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  possessing  no  cross-bred  sheep  for 
export,  and  the  food  qualities  of  the  merino  are  scarcely  appreciatod  in 
the  English  market,  where  New  Zealand  mutton  is  favourably  known, 
and  brings  on  an  average  1  ^d.  per  lb.  more  than  Australian.  Large 
tracts  of  the  mother  colony,  however,  are  suited  to  the  breeding,  of  laige- 
carcase  sheep,  and  the  ^jastoralists  have  become  aUve  to  the  iffiportan£» 
o€  securing  a  share  of  the  meat  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom^   AtteatkBi 
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ibeingciirected  to  the  introduction  of  British  rams  into  the  colony,  and 
k  large  increase  in  the  cross-bred  flocks  has  already  taken  place.  Up 
»  the  present,  however,  the  cross-bred  carcases  sent  by  New  South 
Wales  to  England  have  not  been  kept  apart  from  the  merino,  and  have 
therefore  failed  to  return  the  higher  prices  which  might  be  expected. 
The  attention  of  the  freezing  companies  has  been  directed  to  this  point, 
Int  ID  far  without  effect.  The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the 
frono-meat  trade  of  New  South  Wales ;  the  exports  of  preserved  meat 
ooDiiit  almost  wholly  of  tinned  mutton  : — 


T«r. 


Froaen  or  ChUled  MeftL 


Preterved  Ifest. 


Mutton. 


Total 
Weight 


Total 
Value. 


Weight. 


Value. 


m 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


1880 
1802 

\m 

1894 
1886 
1896 
18V7 


^[oavten* 

carcases. 

cwt. 

£ 

9^980 

8,554 

13,782 

22,910 

•  •  •  •-•^»*  • 

34»911 

43,100 

13,309 
6,271 

12,321 
6,064 

•  ••••«••• 

4,852 
21,831 
52,262 

4,671 
19,310 
44,537 

•  •  •  •m  ••  ••* 

37,868 

72,304 

105,013 

33,426 

71.534 

101,828 

•»••••• •• 

223,074 
220,584 

169,425 
141,640 

4,773 

364,958 

9,538 

533,995 

339,404 

193,760 

88,710 

1,021,006 

607,818 

380,107 

16,286 

1,372,373 

642,188 

343,397 

28,529 

1,065,990 

503,925 

275,118 

lb. 


9.761,154 

4,528,269 

2,877,308 

4,655,523 

6,581,713 

8,620,747 

13,092,942 

16,382,597 

22,384,285 

16,351,936 

10,903,611 


£ 

•176,721 

•143,601 

•221,912 

•161,477 

•166,561 

•77.756 

150,714 

69,481 

52,321 

74.329 

87,632 

105,922 

164,592 

206,054 

302,828 

218,292 

147,165 


*  Including  Extract  of  Meat. 

lite  total  capacity  of  the  boiling-down  works  in  New  South  Wales  is 
itited  at  633,900  head  of  cattle  or  16,965,000  sheep  ;  of  chilling  works, 
tt^500  head  of  cattle  or  5,422,800  sheep ;  of  freezing  works,  76,500 
kid  of  cattle  or  3,150,000  sheep;  and  of  meat-preserving  works, 
183^000  head  of  cattle  or  5,445,000  sheep. 

The  onlj  other  colony  in  which  the  meat-export  trade  has  reached 
Bmenaiong  of  any  importance  is  Victoria,  although  its  exports  fall  far 
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below  those  of  the  three  colonies  already  dealt  with.     A  statement  of 
the  Victorian  trade  from  1881  to  1897  will  be  found  below  : — 


Frosen  or  Chilled  Meat 

Preserved  Meat 

Year. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Total 
Weight 

Total 
Value. 

Weight 

Value. 

1 
1881 

cwt. 


cwt. 

cwt. 

£ 

lb. 

4,026,072 

1,274,066 

3,225,657 

2,667,866 

1,486,849 

616,652 

629,054 

714.856 

805,580 

893,114 

1,052,887 

1,982,151 

777,953 

2,267,791 

2,917,730 

4,335,511 

5,498,315 

£ 
102,306 
30,705 
76,015 
63,707 
38,244 
17.868 
14,291 
16,115 
16,156 
20,197 
19.230 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

18,522 
9,944 
41,373 
39,107 
39,384 
15,245 

18,969 
12,220 
53,196 
61,617 
70,319 
27,270 

1889         1     

1890         }     

1891 

"'53 

268 

127 

62 

27,182 
24,563 
23,634 
21,416 

1892 

1,838 
25,370 
31,673 
25,827 
20,248 

51,624 
14,349 
40,082 
43,408 
71.576 
84,914 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

1,307 

27,235 

24,831 

1     23,761 

21,478 

There  are  at  present  depastured  in  Australasia  111,000,000  sheep  and 
12,702,000  cattle,  of  which  19,700,000  sheep  and  1,138,000  cattle  are 
in  New  Zealand.  In  this  colony  the  industry  of  sheep  and  cattle  raising 
has  now  reached  such  a  stage  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  stock 
available  for  market  is  used  up  every  year  either  locadly  or  for  export, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  numbers  of  both  kinds  of  stock  are  stationary, 
and  have  been  so  for  some  years  past.  In  the  continental  colonies  a 
different  state  of  things  prevails.  In  New  South  Wales  there  is  a  large 
surplus  of  sheep  beyond  the  colony^s  food  requirements ;  while  the  cast 
of  cattle  is  below  the  local  demand,  and  is  supplemented  by  the  import- 
ation of  stock  from  Queensland,  the  net  import  for  the  past  three  years 
being  126,049  head.  The  other  four  colonies  have  each  a  deficiency  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  an  average  year  10*25  percent,  of  all  the  cattle 
depastured  would  be  of  marketable  age,  could  they  be  made  fit  for 
slaughtering.  Excluding  New  Zealand,  the  cattle  in  Australasia 
number  11,564,000,  and  at  10*25  percent,  the  annual  cast  would  be 
1,185,310.  The  present  food  requirements  of  the  colonies  may  be  set 
down  at  736,000  head,  leaving  a  balance  of  449,000  as  the  surplus 
available,  or  which  might  be  made  available,  for  export.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  some  of  the  surplus  is  exported  either  as  chilled  beef  or 
preserved  meat,  and  it  is  estimated  that  130,000  head  are  annually  so 
disposed  of,  leaving  about  320,000  head,  of  age  fit  for  market,  which  it 
is  unprofitable  to  keep  beyond  their  present  age.  These  comprise  the 
real  "  surplus  "  difficulty  of  the  colonies,  and  it  is  a  question  for  experts 
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to  determine  how  many  of  the  320,000  could  be  fattened  for  export,  but 
there  seems  to  be  abundant  evidence  that  from  60,000  to  100,000  head 
of  cattle  could  be  exported  in  any  ordinary  year  without  trenching  upon 
local  requirements,  while  if  the  trade  could  be  expanded  without  touching 
niiiious  prices  the  export  might  be  made  much  larger.  The  surplus  of 
&heep  cannot  be  less  than  4,500,000. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  all  points  of  view,  it  cannot  be  said 

that  the  frozen-meat  trade  is  without  strong  elements  of  hope  for  the 

future.    The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  expansion  of  the  trade 

is  the  serious  fall  in  prices ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  better  results 

sboald  not  be  obtained  if  shippers  are  careful  not  to  export  anything 

of  nnsatisfactoiy  quality,  and  so  tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  Aus- 

tnlian  meat  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  consumer.      Signs  are  not 

'^'anting  that  the  prejudice  which  existied  against  frozen  mutton  in 

the  United  Kingdom   is  fast  dying  out,   and  the  adoption  of  the 

^^rosting  process,  by  which  the  meat  may  be  placed  on  the  market 

^rith  a  much  more  attractive  appearance  at  an  extra  cost  of  ^d.  per  lb., 

^nU  hasten  its  extinction.     That  it  is  largely  prejudice  is  made  clear 

by  tlie  foci  that  of  the  large  imports  of  Australian  mutton  into  London 

Only  a  small  proportion  seems  to  reach  the  consumer  as  such,  the  greater 

portion  being  sold  as  Welsh  or  English. 

Daring  the  years  1894  and   1895  several  attempts,  more  or  less 

■Oofsesrfid,  were  made  to  place  live  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  English 

^larket.      A  great  difficulty  which  was  found  to  be  in  the  way  of 

cscsbtishing  such  a  trade  was  the  wildness  of  the  cattle,  the  mortality 

ill  some  of  the  shipments  being  sufficiently  high  to  provoke  strong 

ctjticism  in  England  as  to  the  cruelty  to  which  the  cattle  were  subjected 

by  being  shipped  on  such  a  long  voyage.     It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 

^htX  these  expressions  of  opinion  were  prompted,  not  altogether  by  the 

ADeged  sufTerings  of  the  cattle,  but  to  a  large  extent  by  the  interests  of 

the  English  producer  and  the  American  exporter.     At  the  same  time,  it 

is  dear  that  a  permanent  and  profitable  trade  cannot  be  established 

vntil  the  cattle  have  been  handled  sufficiently  to  bring  them  into  a 

Wetable  condition,  for  the  present  system  of  depasturing  followed  in 

Australia  renders  the  stock  too  wild  to  endure  a  long  stay  on  shipboard. 

Probably,  however,  the  great  strides  made  by  the  Argentine  KepuMic 

in  supplying  the  English  market  will  make  it  difficult  for  Australian 

shippers  to  realise  a  satisfactory  margin  of  profit,  the  near  proximity  of 

that  country  to  Great  Britain  giving  it  an  immense  iulvantoge  over 

these  colonies  in  the  matter  of  freights.     In  view  of  the  vast  population 

of  the  United  States,  any  increase  in  the  export  of  live  cattle  from  that 

^^oontry  cannot  be  anticipated. 

Dairy-farmixo. 

Dairy-farming  has  of  late  yeai*s  made  fair  progress  in  Australasi.i, 
^"pecially  in  the  colonies  of  Now  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New 
Zealand.     The  introduction  of  the  factory  system  at  convenient  centres 
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and  the  use  of  the  cream  separator  have  done  much  to  cause  the  exten- 
sion of  the  industry.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  and  the  estimated 
quantity  of  milk  produced  by  them  in  each  colony  in  1896  were  as 
follow : — 


Colony. 

Dairy  Cows. 

Quantity  of  Milk  pro- 
duced (estimatedX 

New  South  Wales 

No. 

400,183 

457,924 

125,000* 

84,265 

16,814 

43,343 

300,219 

gallons. 
108,050,000 

Victoria    

137,000,000 

Queensland  

30.500,000 

I^uth  Australia   

23.000,000 

Western  Australia     

3,699.000 

Tasmania 

13,003,000 

New  Zealand  

96,070,000 

Australasia 

1,427,748 

411,322,000 

*  Eiftiniated. 


The  estimated  value  of  the  milk  and  its  products,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  of  the  return  obtained  from  swine,  together  with  the  total  value  of 
dairy  produce  for  each  colony  in  1896,  will  be  found  below : — 


Colony. 

Value  of  Milk, 

Butter, 

and  Cheese. 

Value  of  Return 
from  Swine. 

Total  Value 

of 

Dairy  and  Swine 

Produce. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

1,852,700 

2,162,000 

569,500 

428,200 

93,700 

220,000 

1,474,300 

£ 

381,200 

473,500 

125,300 

91,700 

36,400 

77,600 

245,300 

£ 
2,233,900 

Victoria    

2,635,500 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

694.800 
519,900 

Western  Australia 

130,100 

Tasmania 

297,600 

New  Zealand 

1,719,600 

AuRtralftflia 

6,800,400 

1,431,000 

8,231,400 

The  production  of  butter  and  cheese  in  each  colony  during  1896  is 
estimated  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Colony. 

1 

Butter. 

v^neow*. 

New  South  Wales 

lb. 

25,874,000 
37.128,000 

lb 
4,020.000 

Victoria    

4,743,000 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

6,164,000 
4,617,000 

1,921,000 
907,000 

Western  Australia 

244,000 

2,351,000 

21,837,000 

4,000 

Tasmania 

567,000 

New  Zealand  

10,812,000 

Australasia  

98,215,000 

22,974,0:)0 
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The  colonies  having  a  sur|)lus  of  butter  and   cheose  available  for 
portation  during  1896  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Colony. 


Butter. 


Cheete. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

South  Australia  .. 
New  Zealand  

ToUl 


lb. 

592,0^ 

22,104.418 

337,745 

7,919,312 

ttk 

367,193 

••      •      ■•••••••• 

7,980,048 

31,014,437 

8.353.241 

New  South  Wales  was  fonnerly  both  an  importer  and  an  exporter 
of  butter,  for  only  during  the  spring  and  i^rly  summer  months  was 
the  production  larger  than  the  local  re<|uirements,  while  during  the 
renminder  of  the  year  butter  had  to  be  imported  to  meet  the  local 
demand.  Now  the  colony  has  l>ecome  an  exporter  of  butter  to  the 
United  Kingdom  on  a  fair  scale  ;  but  a  large  quantity  of  New  Zealand 
batter  is  still  sent  to  the  New  South  Wale.s  markets  on  account  of 
the  more  satisfactory*  price  realised  there.  Tlien*  is  also  an  im{H>rtJition 
from  South  Australia  ami  Victoria  for  the  sui>ply  of  the  districtx 
adjacent  to  those  colonies.  During  1895,  owing  to  diminished  pn^iluc- 
tion,  due  to  scarcity  of  foixl  for  the  cattle  tm  account  of  the  drought, 
the  imports  of  New  South  Wales  exceeded  the  exports  by  51,611  Ik  ; 
bat  in  1896  the  exports  again  exceeded  the  im|>ortsbv  592,962  lb.,  and 
in  1897  by  3,771,474  1b. 

The  colonies  which,  on  the  other  hand,  were  obliged  to  im|K>rt  butter 
And  cheese  during  1896  are  shown  below  : — 


Colonj'. 


New  South  Wales 

Qneenslaiid    

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Total 


BuUer. 

I  lb. 

*    9»9J38 

3,i961ii09 
101,066 


4,281,313 


Cb( 


tb. 
949,706 

68.770 

25.230 
885,795 

21,140 


1.1»50.G41 


From  the  fon*going  li<>un*s  it  will  ]>e  m'cu  that  tht)M*  roloiiit^.s  which 
produce  a  Huqtlus  of  butt<T  and  chcesif  luivi*.  after  proxidin-L^'  for  the 
deficiency  of  th«*  oth<-r  proviiic(*.s,  a  Imlunce  a\ailal>l(*  for  cxivoitation  to 
4 mtside  countries,  this  iMlance  in  1S96  amouiuiti;;  to  '.'t>.7.'S.'t.rjl  11*.  of 
hotter  and  6,402,600  lb.  of  ch(M*se.  An  fxprnt  trail**  in  butter  and 
cbaeae  hat  long  been  maintained  by  New  Zealand,  while  iu  recent  years 
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Victorian,  New  Sonth  Wales,  and  South  Australian  butters  have  been 
sent  to  the  London  market,  and  their  very  favourable  reception  there 
has  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  dairying  industry  in  those  colonies. 
The  rapidity  with  which  this  trade  is  growing  may  be  gauged  from  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  quantity  of  butter  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  nine  years  ended  1897  : — 


Ye4r. 

Exporting  Colony. 

New  South  Wales. 

VictgrU. 

South  AufltnJia. 

New  Zealand. 

1889 

lb. 

284,251 

589,160 

391,180 

1.532.782 

2,846,989 

4,333,927 

1,852,360 

1,741,272 

5,431,109 

lb. 

505,478 

1,286,583 

3,778,775 

6,446,900 

13,141,423 

22,139,521 

21,127,025 

16,452,640 

15,450,857 

lb. 

lb. 
2.363,068 
2,976,848 
8,2I6,7» 
4,648»980 
6,864,656 
6,590,610 
6.18l,7» 
6,7»JM 
8»M3,068 

1890 
1891 
1892 

10,850 
23,864 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

357,087 
1,233,539 
1,017,629 

242,872 
16,240 

From  latest  advices  it  would  appear  that  the  price  obtained  far 
Australian  butter  in  London  was  higher  than  the  rates  ruling  in  the 
local  market ;  and  as  there  can  hardly  be  a  limit  placed  to  the  capaeitj 
of  Australasia  to  produce  butter  and  cheese,  it  is  probable  that  them 
high  prices  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  stimulating  the  dairy  industrf 
throughout  all  these  colonies.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  nflf 
be  mentioned  that  the  value  of  the  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1897  was  £15,916,917,  £5,885,531, 
and  £4,356,807  respectively.  The  supply  is  chiefly  drawn  from  tbe 
Continent  of  Europe  and  from  America,  and  of  the  total  amounti 
mentioned,  the  only  imports  from  Australasia  were  butter  to  the  value 
of  £1,303,615,  and  cheese  to  the  value  of  £161,776. 

It  may  not  l)o  out  of  place  to  remark  that  in  one  or  two  of  tbo 
colonies  the  export  of  butter  has  helped  to  maintain  prices  in  the  locil 
markots,  and  tended  to  restrict  home  consumption.  If  a  season  of  ; 
gi'eat  proKperity  visits  Australia  there  will  be  a  very  large  increase  is 
the  local  demand,  with  a  conseciuent  limitation  in  the  supply  available 
for  export,  so  that  it  may  l)e  concluded  that  under  any  circumstances  the 
prosjHKJts  of  the  industry  are  encouraging. 

The  l)ree<ling  of  swine  is  usually  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  <hui7' 
farming.  Below  will  \ye  found  a  return  of  the  number  of  swine  i» 
each  colony  in  1861  and  in  1896,  together  with  the  proportion  oirned 
by  each  pro\'ince  in  comparison  with  the  total  stock.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  actual  numlx?r  owned  l)y  the  various  colonies  has  in  all  cm* 
increasetl,  with  th(»  single  ex(0]>tion  of  South  Australia,  though  ^ 
relative  proi)ortion8  have  altered  considerably.     New  South  Wales,  ^ 
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insUnce,  held  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  swine  in  1861,  whilst  in 
1896  its  proportion  had  receded  to  21*3  per  cent.;  on  the  other  hand 
ViotorU,  which  possessed  only  12  per  cent  in  1861,  has  now  nearly  34 
per  cant  of  the  total  number.  During  the  intenrening  period,  New 
ZeaUnd  increased  its  stock  from  nearly  12  per  cent,  to  nearly  21  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  while  the  proportion  held  by  South  Australia 
decreased  from  19*1  to  61  per  cent : — 


Number  of  Swine. 


Oolonj. 


Fercentege  of  eadi  colony 
I     to  ti>t*l  of  Aurtml—ia. 


Sooth  Wales... 

Victoria 

<)iMeiitljuid 

Nrath  AostnUia 

Western  Australia.. 

New  ZeeJand 

Anstralaaia 


1S01. 


146,091 
i.%480 
7,465 
69,286 
11.984 
40,841 
43,270 


ISM. 


214.581 
•3.37,r>88 
»7,434 
61,114 
31,154 
55,301 

209,853 


ISOl. 


U80. 


362,41' 


1,007,025 


40-3 
120 

21 
191 

3-3 
11-3 
11-9 


100-0 


21-3 
83*5 
9-7 
61 
31 
5-5 
20*8 


100-0 


*  18M  SgurM ;  retunis  not  collected  for  18B6  or  1888. 

The  products  of  the  swine — bacon,  ham,  lard,  and  salt  pork — are 
now  exported  bj  all  the  colonies  with  the  exception  of  New  South 
Walc^  and  W(*stoni  AuHtralia,  aH  is  shown  by  the  following  table, 
which  relates  to  the  year  1896  :  - 


ODkmj. 


BMOOMMlliMn.       SdtPsrk. 


UnL 


Net  Vftloe 
Inpotted. 


New  South  Wales. 

V'ictoria 

QiMcnsland 

South  Australk.... 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania ., 

New  Zealand 


£ 

•27,220 

49,501 

6.687 

3,262 

•68,109 

1.476 

18.332 


£ 

1,221 

639 

•13 

179 

•913 


3i«l 


£ 
•HS4 

i.i7r> 

1,81)3 

•  •    •  *  • 

•1,139 
"192 


£ 
•26,888 
51,405 

8,477 

3,441 

•70.161 

1,476 

18,*«3 


Australasia •15,981 


1.51 -J 


1.147 


•13.3-Jt2 


*  K&(H-M  (if  lni)M>rti. 


In  the  case  of  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  Kiimll  «|UAntitief«  nf  fn>sh 
And  frozen  pork  are  ini'ludt**!  with  Hiilt  |»ork.  Tlien*  mmmiib  to  \n*  wn- 
aidcrable  scope  for  an  extension  of  thi.s  ]iarticiiliir  branch  of  fanning  in 
flOOM.*  of  the  colonicSb 
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Poultry  and  Minor  Industries. 

An  estimate  is  given  below  of  the  value  of  the  praduction  of  poultry 
and  eggs,  together  with  that  arising  from  bee-culture,  in  each  colony 
during  the  year  1896  : — 


Colony. 


Poultry  and  Eggs. 


Honey  and  Beeswax. 


New  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia . . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 


£ 

£ 

752,700 

16,100 

707,100 

14,700 

279,800 

5,800 

215,300 

4,500 

71,800 

1,600 

98,100 

2,000 

423,900 

8,800 

2,548,700 


53,400 


The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  trade  in  eggs  between  South 
Australia  as  supplier  and  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Western 
Australia  as  buyers.  The  returns  for  1896  show  that  during  that  year 
South  Australia  exported  eggs  to  the  value  of  £40,353,  viz.,  £1,461  to 
Victoria,  £9,972  to  New  South  Wales,  and  £28,920  to  Western  Aus- 
tralia. The  bulk  of  the  trade  with  New  South  Wales  is  transacted  with 
the  Barrier  district,  which  is  commercially  a  dependency  of  South 
Australia. 

Pastoral  and  Dairy  Production. 


The  total  value  of  pastoral  and  dairy  production  during  the  year 
1896,  in  each  colony  and  in  the  whole  of  Austi-alasia,  together  with  the 
value  per  inhabitant,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Colony. 


New  South  Wales  , 

Victoria     

Queensland  , 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania ..  

New  Zealand  


Australasia 


Total  Value  of  Value 

'^TrSduct;?"'^    per  inhabitant. 


£ 
16,240,000 
9,050,000 
6,923,000 
2,801,000 
882,000 
1,001,000 
9,086,000 


45,983,000 


£  s.  d. 

12  12  3 

7  13  7 

14  6  11 

7  16  2 

7  7  6 

6  2  6 

12  17  3 


10  14  10 


VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 
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From  the  following  table,  which  gives  similar  information  for  the  years 
1871,  1881,  and  1891,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  total  production 
hiB  increased  nearly  twofold  since  1871  the  value  per  inhabitant  has 
krgely  decreased.  In  point  of  total  value  of  production  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  show  the  most 
atisfactory  progress  ;  while  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania 
the  pastoral  industry  has  advanced  much  more  slowly  : — 


CJolony. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
8,709,000 
7,260,000 
1,959,000 
1,800,000 
274,000 
734,000 
3,210,000 

£ 
13,151,000 
7,499,000 
4,186,000 
3,178,000 
431,000 
1,093,000 
7,096,000 

£ 
17,460,000 
9,321,000 
7,561,400 
3,148,525 
647,350 
1,117,550 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

New  Zealand  

9,153,225 

/Total... 

1 

23,946,000 

36,634,000 

48,409,050 

Australasia -( 

\^  Per  head 

£    s.   d. 
12    7    7 

£    s.   d. 
13    3  11 

£    B.   d. 
12  12    0 

It  vrill  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  production  of  the  pastoral  and 
'^^wying  industry  shows  a  fall  since  1891,  not  only  relatively  to  popu- 
^tion,  but  absolutely  to  the  extent  of  £2,426,050.  Taking  the 
Principal  articles  of  pastoral  produce  together,  there  has  not  been  a 
*cline  in  the  quantities  produced,  although  the  dry  season  was  res- 
ponsible for  a  decline  in  the  export  of  wool  in  1896,  and  the  cast  of 
«fiep  was  less  ;  indeed,  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1 89 1 
••ve  seen  great  developments  in  the  export  trade  in  fresh  meat  and 
•^tter,  and  the  shrinkage  in  the  total  value  of  the  trade  must  be  set 
^^  in  an  ordinary  season,  entirely  to  the  fall  in  prices : — . 


Produce. 


1801. 


1806. 


Wool,  as  in  grease '    Lb.  707,018,000 

Cast  of  sheep   '    No.     17,000,000 

Cast  of  cattle  !    No.       1,216,000 

Lb.     70,628,000 
Cwt.     1,454,000 


Butter  produced 

Meat  export 


Lb.  687,383,000 
No.  15,259,000 
No.  1,302,000 
Lb.  98,215,000 
Cwt.    2,672,000 


3^8 
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By  the  term  "cast''  is  meant  the  number  of  aaimalB  of  the  proper 
age  available  for  slaughter.  The  movement  in  prices  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  tabulation,  which  ia  baaed  chiefly  on  an  analysia  of  the 
New  South  Wales  trada    The  priees  of  1 896  are  represented  by  1,000: — 


VPAr 

] 

Price  Levels  of- 

■ 

I  vlu* 

1 

1 

1 

Wool. 

Batter. 

Cattle. 

Tdlow. 

Hides. 

1891 

1,034 

1,061 

980 

1,144 

1,311 

1892 

1,015 

1,069 

964 

1,167 

1,119 

1893 

909 

989 

794 

1,203 

992 

1894 

842 

819 

610 

1,201 

916 

1895 

935 

711 

600 

1,111 

1,190 

1896 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
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nrO  obtain  a  fair  approximation  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
^    the  various  walks  of  life  in  Australasia  was  impossible  before 
the  census  of  1891  was  taken,  for  although  at  the  Census  enumerations 
0^  1881  and  previous  years  the  occupations  of  the  people  were  made  a 
faitore  of  the  inquiry,  the  classification,  which  followed  closely  that 
•iginally  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Parr,  was  unsatisfactory,  as  it  com- 
ptetdy  tailed  to  distinguish  between  producers  and  distributors.     To 
troid  a  repetition  of  this  defect  the  Census  Conference,  held  at  Hobart 
in  Harch,  1890,  abandoned  the  English  system  and  adopted  a  scheme 
at  disaification  more  in  accordance  with  sound  principles.      Under  this 
don  the  population  is  divided  into  two  great  sections — bread- 
winners and  dependents ;  and  the  breadwinners  are  arranged  in  their 
natural  classes  of  producers  and  distributors,  with  their  various  orders 
tod  snb-orders.     Tlie  classes  may  be  shortly  defined  as  follow  : — 


A. — Bceadwinners. 
Class  1.  Professional. 
Class  2.  Domestic. 
Clan  3.  CommerciaL 
Class  4w  IiidtistriaL 

Class  5.  Agricultural,  Pastoral,  Mineral,  and  other  primary  Producers. 
Clan  6.  Indefinite. 

Section  B. — ^Dependents :  Non-Breadwinners, 
Class  7.  Dependents. 

A  description  of  the  various  classes  and  orders,  together  with  the 
nnmber  of  males  and  females,  exclusive  of  aborigines,  belonging  to  each 
order,  is  given  in  the  following  pages.  It  is  impossible,  however,  in  a 
work  such  as  this  to  enter  minutely  into  details,  and  anyone  who  may 
desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further  is  referred  to  the  Census  ReiK)rts 
of  the  various  colonies. 
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Breadwinners  and  Dependents. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Australasia  at  the  Census  of  1891,  the 
occupations  of  2,023,999  males  and  1,758,967  females  were  specified. 
These  persons  were  thus  divided  into  breadwinners  and  dependents: — 


Sex. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queenii- 
Imnd. 


South 
Aiutralia. 


Western 
AufltraliA. 


TMmania. 


New 
ZeaUnd. 


Austral- 
asia. 


CLABSBB  1  TO  6.— NUMBXR  OF  BSKADWIKHBRfl. 


Males... 
Females 
Persons 


38-2,385 

89,502 

471,887 


887,684 
114,270 
501,954 


146,611 

31,651 

178,262 


102,831 

24,263 

127,094 


21,494 

3,032 

24,520 


48,670 
12,431 
61,001 


205,966 

43,589 

249,546 


1,295,681 

818.738 

1,614,960 


Classsb  1  TO  6.— Proportion  of  Brbadwikxvrs  to  Sfvcifiid  Pofulatios, 


Males 

Females    . . 
Persons    . . 

1 
63-18 
17-36 
42-09  1 

1 

65-42 
21-16 
44-31 

65-84 
18-66 
45-44 

62-42 
15-97 
40-13 

72-47 
16-28 
49-64 

63-04 
18-16 
41-91 

62-11  , 

14-86 

89-93 

1 

64-01 
18*12 
42-87 

Class  7.— Nimbsr  of  Drprndkn-ts. 


Males... 
Females 
Persons 


76,064 
137,934 
213,998 


61,919 
127,672 
189,591 

8,163 
16,814 
24,977 

28,482 
50,059 
84,541 

125,638 
240,772 
375,406 

728,468 
1,440,229 
2,168,607 


Class  7.— Proportion  of  DKPE.^DE2rrB  to  SpnnFiBD  Popilation. 


Males... 
Females 
Persons 


36-87 
82-64 
57-91 


37-58 
84-03 
59-87 


27-53 

36-96 

37-80 

84-72 

81-85 

85-14 

50-46 

58-09 

60-07 

86-09 
81-88 
67*83 


If  a  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  breadwinners  be  made  with  the 
proportion  of  males  of  supporting  ages  given  in  the  table  on  page  43  of 
this  volume,  it  will  be  seen  that  Western  Australia,  with  the  highest 
proportion  of  supporting  males,  viz.,  67*60  per  cent,  naturally  supplied 
the  highest  proportion  of  breadwinners,  the  leading  position  occupied 
by  this  colony  being  suflSciently  accounted  for  by  the  pioneer  stage  of 
its  existence  ;  Queensland  came  second,  with  65-22  per  cent,  of  males  of 
supporting  ages,  and  65*84  per  cent,  of  breadwinners ;  Victoria  third, 
with  62*68  per  cent,  and  65*42  per  cent  respectively  ;  and  New  South 
Wales  fourth,  with  61*41  per  cent  of  males  of  supporting  ages,  and 
63*13  per  cent,  of  breadwinners.  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  with  the  lowest  proportions  of  supporting  ages,  had  also  the 
lowest  proportions  of  breadwinners ;  and  the  positions  of  these  colonies 
may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  exodus  from  their  shores  of  abl^bodied 
men  in  search  of  employment 

In  all  the  colonies  the  male  breadwinners  were  in  excess  of  the  males 
of  supporting  ages.     This  fact  was,  of  course,  due  to  the  employment  of 
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boys  under  15,  and  tbe  continued  activity  of  men  over  65  years  of  aga 
The  excess  was  greatest  in  Tasmania,  where  the  largest  proportion  of 
males  of  the  old  ages  was  to  be  found.  Queensland,  where  the  excess 
VIS  smallest,  viz.,  to  the  extent  of  only  0*62  per  cent.,  had  the  lowest 
proportion  of  males  of  the  old  ages,  and,  except  Western  Australia,  the 
lowest  proportion  of  children  of  dependent  ages. 


Dependents. 

The  dependents  are  all  contained  in  class  7,  and  are  thus  grouped  : — 
(1)  Persons  performing  domestic  duties ;  (2)  scholars  and  students ;  (3) 
i^tives  not  stated  to  be  performing  domestic  duties;  (4)  persons 
wpported  by  the  State  and  by  voluntary  contributions ;  and  (5)  the 
criminal  class.  The  first  three  groups  are  comprised  in  order  23,  and 
the  last  two  in  order  24.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
males  and  females  classified  under  each  of  these  headings  in  the  different 
oobnies.  It  has  to  be  stated  in  connection  with  the  figures  relating  to 
female  dependents,  that  in  the  Victonan  and  South  Australian  returns 
the  persons  performing  domestic  duties  were  originally  classified  with 
'Staves  not  stated  to  be  performing  domestic  duties,  and  the  figures 
fer  these  colonies  have  been  adjusted  to  correspond  with  the  returns 
<rf  the  other  provinces  : — 


Bex. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


New 
Zealand. 


Austral- 
asia. 


Order  23,  Sub-ordbr  1.— Pbrsons  Pkrformino  Domestig  Dunes. 


JUhi 

^nalcs.. 


08 
210,701 
210,790 


215,800 
215,800 


82 
60,788 
60,818 


67,860 
67,860 


4 
8,002 
8,696 


20,335 
26,335 


393 
124,465 
124,858 


577 
714,589 
715,166 


Order  23,  Sub-order  2.— Scholars  A!n>  Students. 


118,454 

114,829 

37,439 

31,272 

4,285 

13,486 

73,013 

117,136 

113,217 

37,067 

29,910 

4,310 

12,885 

73,778 

235,500 

228,046 

74,506 

61,182 

8,595 

26,321 

146,791 

392,728 
388,303 
781,031 


Order  23,  Sub-order  3.— Relativbs  not  stated  to  be  performing  Domestic  Duties. 


96,140 

94,128 

190,263 


83,300 

92,481 

175,781 


35,454 
38,768 
74,222 


29,294 
29,084 
58,378 


3,614 
3,639 
7,253 


18,930 
16,170 
30,100 


49,106 
49,933 
99,039 


310,838 
324,198 
635,036 


TcftUt  of  Order  23.— All  Dependents,  Excluding  Criminals  and  Persons  supported  by  Charity-, 


Mslss... 
Females 
Ptosons. 


214,602 

198,129 

72,975 

60.566 

7,903 

27,866 

122,512 

421,960 

421,408 

136,571 

126,854 

16,641 

55,390 

248,176 

636.662 

619,627 

209,546 

187,420 

24,544 

82,756 

370,688 

704,143 
1,427,(J90 
2,131,233 
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Sex. 


New 
Booth 
Wales. 


Viotori*. 


Queeni- 
Und. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


New 


Anstral- 


OEDSE  24,  SUB-OEDBE  1.— SOPPORTSD  ST  THB  STATS  AKV  BT  YOLmTART  OOKTUBCTIOin. 


JmJUoB**    •  •  •  • 

6,060 

6,241 

t,417 

1,046 

M6 

8M 

«,«4 

Females  . . . 

8,450 

4,180 

1,292 

769 

162 

667 

1,437 

Persona 

9,609 

9,421 

3,709 

1,814 

408 

1,449 

8,791 

18,254 
11,847 
90,101 


ORDSE  24,  SUB-ORDBK  2.— Gruiixal  Class. 


Males 

Females  ... 
Perwns.... 


2,684 

1,652 

672 

306 

14 

224 

767 

608 

362 

71 

49 

11 

112 

150 

3,042 

1,884 

743 

367 

26 

336 

986 

6,071 
1*«M 
7.J 


Total  op  Oroir  24.~DBn3anDm  ox  Cuaritt  axd  Pubuo  Support. 


Males 

Females  ... 
Persons.... 


8,608 

8,066 

12»&61 


6,783 

4,662 

11,856 


8,068 
1,368 
4,462 


1,353 

818 

2,171 


260 
178 
433 


1,116 

660 

1,785 


3,121 
1,806 
4,717 


24,S26 
18,180 


Total  op  Class  7.— All  DRPBroms. 


Males... 
Females 
Persons. 


223,286 
426,918 
649,203 


204,922 
426,060 
630,962 


76,004 
137,034 
213,098 


61,919 
127,672 
189,601 


8,163 
16,814 
24,0n 


28,482 
56,060 
84,641 


126,633 
249,772 
876,406 


72M« 
1,440,220 
2,168,007 


Breadwinners. 

The  breadwinners  are  included  in  classes  1  to  6,  comprising  orders  1 
to  22.     First  among  these  classes  in  numerical  strength  stand  the 


Primary  Producers. 

These  are  included  in  class  5,  which  embraces  all  persons  mainly 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  or  acquisition  of  food  products,  or  in  obtaining 
other  raw  materials  from  natural  sources.  Order  21  is  the  only  one 
covered  by  this  class,  and  is  defined  as  containing  persons  direody 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  land  or  in  the  rearing  or  breeding  of 
animals,  or  in  obtaining  raw  products  from  natural  sources.  The  order 
is  divided  into  six  sub-orders  as  follow : — (1)  Agricultural  pursuits ;  (2) 
pastoral  pursuits ;  (3)  fisheries,  the  capture,  preservation,  or  destruction 
of  wild  animals,  or  the  acquisition  of  products  yielded  by  wild  animals ; 
(4)  forestry,  or  the  acquisition  of  raw  products  yielded  by  natarml 
vegetation ;  (5)  the  conservancy  of  water  in  all  its  forms,  and  water 
supply  from  natural  sources ;  and  (6)  mines,  quarries,  or  the  acquiaitioii 
of  natural  mineral  products. 

The  conditions  of  production  in  the  Australasian  colonies  are  such 
that  it  is  diflicult  to  draw  a  marked  line  of  separation  between  the 
followers  of  the  various  pursuits.     A  man  may  be  set  down  as  engaged 
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in  agriculture,  while  at  the  same  time  he  may  be  engaged  in  stock* 
raiMing  or  dairj-farming.  Asa  matter  of  fact^  there  are  few  farmers  who 
are  not  so  engaged.  A  false  impression  of  the  value  of  agricultural  or 
pMtoral  prodaction  would  therefore  be  obtained  if  the  total  value  of 
production  hereafter  given  were  divided  by  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed and  the  result  set  down  as  the  production  per  head. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  persons^belonging  to  each 
of  the  five  sub-orders  of  primary  producers : — 


South 
Walca. 


Victoria. 


Queen** 


Sooth 

Austral  Ul 


Australia. 


TMBianla. 


ZMkod. 


Clam  5,  OkDtK  21,  8i'iM>kDui  1.— Pbkaomi  kxoaoko  ur  AsMCTLruKAL  Puucm. 


67,570 

7.022 

74.SM 


70.84.'^    '     S3,891  '     r,061 

«,0»l    !       6.0W  I  W6 

8&,27S    j     aO,MO        28,847 


4,S78 

104 

4,642 


16,1S1 

1.71M 

17,926 


67,000 

t»7 

64»,4n 


ScB-oftou  1— PmaoM  wxqjmbd  ix  Pjuroral  Pi'Munm. 


Sl,172 

&.U02 

JS,2M 


10.075 

4.814 

16,489 


11.061 

4.001 

1.706 

720 

9,780 

063 

1.B1 

170 

287 

270 

14,104 

6.3S2 

1.876 

987 

10.060 

2SB.272 
S10.04S 


71.710 
ItHT 
84.J07 


1.008 

2 

1.008 


Si'8-<NU>ai  a— Pbbjiom  KsraAaso  ly  PmNiajM,  4c. 


i.ooe 

7 
1.015 


I 


780 

681 

637 

480 

12 

1 

6 

25 

798 

662 

642 

611 

1 

1.895 

6 

1.900 


7.659 

67 

7.010 


J 


1.053 
1.063 


Bra-oftDBA  4.-PBUOXII  kvoaokp  tx  PokBTrar,  Ac. 


1.511 
i..Ml 


1.102 

•  •  •  • 

1.108 


l£l 

is 


20P 

2 

301 


2i» 

t 


2.114 
2.114 


0.82S 

6 

0,827 


Rl*8-OftMUl  6.— I*XkJI<)?l«  KXOAOKD  IX  THR  CoXAIUVATIOX   AXD  8(  ffXT  QT  WaTR«. 


1.005 

1 

■       1.900 


414 
2 

410 


181 

isi 


243 
243 


210 

1 

217 


40 

40 


121    I 

1 
122 


S.I20 

5 

3.131 


a— PKEnnxs  BXiiAOKD  IX  MixHi  «xu  i^f  «kRint.  (»k  IX  A<.Mriiimox  or  Mixkril  I^Roiticn. 


I     30.990         24.042  11.022  4.092  1.90 

1                 11  5        

Sn,W7  ■     24AVI  ll.flrr  *,VK            \,*tV 

I  I 


4.004 

4.nm 


TuTAL  or  Clam  .'•.    All  Pkiv^av  I'RoDiiRRik 


lfl.*iM  94.310 

23     ,  40 


134.9^^ 

U.1I8 

Il7.>f2it 


11«».«9R 
1U.IM2 

I28,w:«7 


01 .2M 
»i.74l» 


I 


37.9<>1 

2.218 

4iMlv> 


(t.4ik4 
^.746 


•1.407 

2,i**W 

•U.4*. 


2.tlMi 
W».:.4»l 


S7.i«74 
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The  Industrial  Class. 

The  Industrial  Class  (Class  4),  which  stands  next  in  numerical  streng 
to  the  class  of  primary  producers,  embraces  all  persons  not  othenri 
classed,  who  are  principally  engaged  in  various  works  of  utility  or 
specialities  connected  with  the  manufacture,  constructioD,  modificalLc 
or  alteration  of  materials  so  as  to  render  them  more  available  for  % 
various  uses  of  man ;  but  excludes,  as  far  as  possible,  all  who  a 
mainly  or  solely  engaged  in  commercial  interchange.  Persons  vr. 
are  both  primary  producers  and  manufacturers  are  not  included  in  tl 
class,  but  are  grouped  in  class  5.  The  industrial  class  is  divided  ini 
seven  orders — Nos.  14  to  20. 

Order  14  comprises  persons  engaged  in  connection  with  the  Tnannfa 
ture  of,  or  in  other  processes  relating  to,  art  and  mechanic  productions  h 
which  materials  of  various  kinds  are  employed  in  combination.  Then 
include  books  and  publications  ;  musical  instruments ;  prints,  pictora^ 
and  art  materials ;  ornaments,  minor  art  products,  and  small  wares ; 
equipment  for  sports  and  games;  designs,  medals,  type,  and  diei; 
watches,  clocks,  and  scientific  instruments ;  surgical  instruments  and 
appliances ;  arms  and  explosives ;  machines,  tools,  and  implements ; 
carriages  and  vehicles ;  harness,  saddlery,  leather,  leather  ware ;  ship^ 
boats,  and  their  equipment ;  furniture,  and  chemicals  and  by-prodacta 

Order  15  includes  persons  engaged  in  connection  with  the  manu&cton 
of,  or  in  repairing,  cleansing,  or  in  other  pit>cesses  relating  to  textilo 
fabrics,  dress,  and  fibrous  materials. 

Order  16  is  composed  of  persons  engaged  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of,  or  in  other  processes  relating  to  food,  drink,  narootio^ 
and  stimulants. 

Order  17  comprises  persons,  not  otherwise  classed,  engaged  in  mtnii- 
factures  or  other  processes  connected  witli  animal  and  vegetable  foh' 
stances.  In  this  order  are  included  paper  manufacturers,  worken  in 
vegetable  produce  for  fodder,  and  those  working  in  wood  and  aniiwl 
matters  not  elsewhere  classified. 

In  order  18  are  grouped  pei-sons  engaged  in  the  alteration,  modifictr 
tion,  or  manufacture  of,  or  in  other  proce&st?s  relating  to  metals  or  minertl 
matters.  It  includes  persons  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  coal  and  other 
substances  to  purposes  of  heat,  light,  or  forms  of  energy,  not  otherwise 
classed  ;  in  manufactures  and  processes  related  to  stone,  clay,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  and  minerals,  not  otherwise  classed;  in  precious  nietaUftD^^ 
precious  stones  ;  and  in  other  metals. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  orders  14  to  18  comprise  all  those  ifho 
may  properly  be  classed  as  finding  employment  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  colonies.  The  classification  includes  persons  employe^ 
in  factories  as  well  as  those  who  work  at  their  own  homes,  the  latut 
being  especially  numerous  in  order  15,  in  which  there  is  a  great  pre 
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pondennce  of  female  workers.     A  summary  of  these  first  five  orders  of 

the  industriftl  oluas  is  given  below  ; — 


-    Si. 

,■»». 

Ix^ 

Aiu^lt  Au^sUk.  T"™"i»-   Za^± 

Auirtnl- 

Ifela.....       is,«>e 

t.m 

B78 

1.8M 

0.J84 

B,6ei 

OO.MS 
SISTO 

Oim  IB—Pmmom  ■ouiLiro  w  TmaB  Fibhio,  Dmm,  jUid  Fib»oi'«  Uim 

UI<. 

&^;; 

;.7D.I     in.Mi 
Hool       s7.«o 

t,eeo 

!,3U 

440 

i:ti7 

s.ue 

35,841 

oa,4i>g 

0.™  ..-P.„.  ™^.  ,.  «...  D.„„,  ^  ,„,^„ 

Si:" 

h««:::; 

T.KS 

7.188 
7,017 

■•s 

S.S80 

'■'S? 

1.073 

2M 

TKO 

4.40 
4.608 

S4.341 
1,1m 

ai,4*> 

0«.«  n.-P.K.o™  wo„.™  ,.  A»,».  ...  v««.„«  s,...^ 

jM.^....|         0,181 

s.i.sfi  j     t.m 

302 

.« 

l.<)«7 

3.IH1 

23.801 
23,703 

<^  ...-n^.  ™„,».  „  ...^  ™  .„.^ 

fe:: 

13.717         IS.Ki 
I3,TK         19,887 

4,18a 

4.1BS 

3.SU 

1120  1        1.SU 

5,878 

44,7BS 

ins 

44,903 

6B.*Bn 
SM.iOu 
B7,65B 

!i;7S8 

iD,99iJ            °.7B8            7.S3S 

SI.094 
4t83B 

IS0.K3 
70,i30 

Ihe  remaining  two  orders  of  the  industrial  class  contain  together 
iieaiiy  as  many  persons  as  the  five  orders  already  mentioned.  Order  ]  9 
indodes  persons  engaged  iu  the  construction  or  repair  of  buildings,  roads, 
nulways,  canals,  docks,  earthworks,  etc. ;  in  the  disposal  of  silt,  dead 
Ontter,  or  refuse;  or  in  operations  the  nature  of  which  is  undefinixl. 

Order  20  comprises  industrial  workers  imperfectly  defined,  amongst 
*kain  are  included  the  large  body  of  general  labourers  not  identified  n-ith 
uy  particular  industry. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  whole  of  class  4,  divided  into  maan- 
factunng,  building,  and  imperfectly  defined  trades  : — 


N«w 
South 
Wales. 

VMori*. 

QOMIW- 

IumL 

Sooth 

WortHO 
AiMlmlia. 

/TMmuilft. 

New 
ZMhuid. 

Amtral- 


CLAm  4,  Oroku  14  TO  18.— Prrsoxi  BsniA&n)  nr  Mamupactdbuio  IsTDUvrun. 


1I«]68... 

Females 
PenoDB 


66,786 

59,450 

16,641 

18,982 

2,306 

6,005 

81.664 

17,778 

28,206 

5,145 

6.606 

404 

1,827 

11,276 

74,550 

87,056 

21,786 

19,5K8 

2,790 

7,832 

42,930 

70,286 
257,160 


ORDBR  19.->PRS0in  WOAOID  Df  TBI  COXBTRUCTIOH  OF  BUILOOrOB,  UaILWAYS,  BOADB,  tO. 


Males 

FienuJes    .. 
Persons 

88,507 

4 

88,611 

40,656 

34 

40,690 

10,n2 

3 

10.776 

7,018 
'*'7',6i8 

1,788 
"  1.788 

6,808 
"6,868 

12,704 

12 

12,716 

116^748 
18 

116,801 

OEOm  20.>-PltMOm  KfOAOID  IN  IMPSanCtLT  VBnifXD  Inovstual  PuBSuns. 


Males 

Females    .. 
Penoni 

27,357 

24 

27,881 

88,011 

284 

80,105 

14.602 

20 

14,622 

U,074 
11,674 

1,801 

8 

1,804 

2,714 
2,7i4 

16,677 

68 

16,640 

3IS,ttS 

804 

118,480 

Total  op  Class  4.— All  iKDrsroiAL  Workers. 


Males... 
Females 
Persons 


122,650 

17,801 

140,451 


189,017 

28.524 

167,541 


42,015 

5,163 

47,183 


82,074 

5,606 

37,680 


6,079 

407 

6,886 


14,027 

1,827 

15,864 


60,946 
11,850 
72,206 


w     416,707 

70.688 

487,900 


The  Commercial  Class. 

The  Commercial  Class  (class  3)  embraces  all  persons  directly  con- 
nected with  the  hire,  sale,  transfer,  distribution,  storage,  and  security 
of  property  and  materials,  and  with  the  transport  of  persons  and  goods, 
or  who  are  engaged  in  effecting  commnnication.  It  is  divided  into 
four  sub-classes  as  follow : — (a)  Propeorty  and  finance ;  (b)  trade ;  (c) 
storage  ;   and  (d)  transport  and  communication. 

The  first  of  these  sub-classes — property  and  finance — comprises  order 
4,  described  as  including  persons  who  perform  offices  in  connection  with 
the  exchange,  valnation,  insurance,  lease,  loan  or  custody  of  money, 
houses,  land,  or  property  rights. 

Sub-class  B,  trade,  contains  orders  5  to  11  inclusive.  Order  5 
comprises  persons  dealing  in  art  and  mechanic  productions  in  whidi 
materials  of  various  kinds  are  employed  in  combination.  In  this  order 
are  included  all  dealers  in  books,  publications,  and  advertisements; 
musical  instruments ;  prints,  pictures,  and  art  materials ;  omamentB, 
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minor  art  prcxlucts,  and  snial]  wares  ;  equipment  for  sports  and  games ; 
dcftigDA,  medals,  type,  and  dies  ;  watclies,  cU)ckR,  and  scientific  instm- 
nientM  ;  surgical  instrunientH  and  appliances ;  anuH  and  (explosives  ; 
machin<'S,  tools,  and  iin  piemen tn  :  carriagi^s  and  vehicIeK  ;  hamesH, 
saddlery,  and  leatherwan*  ;  HhipK,  lioata,  and  marine  stores ;  building 
matcrialM  and  houn*  fittings  (not  elsewhere  cla«seil);  furniture,  chemicals 
and  by-products,  and  paper  and  jiaper-makerK*  materials. 

Order  6  contains  th<»  persons  engaginl  in  the  sale,  hire,  or  exchange 
of  textile  fabrics  and  clress,  an<l  of  fibrous  materials. 

Penums  engaged  in  dealing  in  animal  and  vegetable  food,  drinks, 
narcotic^  and  Htiniulants  are  included  in  order  7. 

Onler  8  embraces  all  }>ersons  dealing  in  living  animals  ;  manures  and 
animal  waste  products ;  leatluT,  raw  mat<*rials,  and  manufactures ; 
other  animal  matU^rs  ;  secnls,  plants,  flowers,  V(*gt>table  products  for 
fodder  and  ganlening  purpasi»s  ;  and  other  vegetable  matter  not  included 
elsewhere. 

Order  9  contains  {)ersons  dealing  in  minerals,  etc.,  mainly  used  for 
fuel  and  light. 

Onler  10  includ«»H  pei'sons  «lealing  in  stone,  clay,  earthenwan%  glass, 
and  minerals  not  otherwis**  clasM'd  :  gold,  silver,  and  precious  ston(*fs 
and  metals  other  than  gold  and  silver. 

Order  11  comprist^s  general  dealers  (undefined),  K[)eculat-urs  on 
ehmnce  events,  and  other  mercantile  |>ersons  undefined. 

Th«*  numlier  of  persons  enumenited  in  each  of  the  indonies  in  the 
Mevrn  onlers  Ix'longing  to  8ul>-cla.>s  H  is  shown  in  the  table  given 
below.  The  rather  numerous  clans  of  ]K»ople  who  an*  manufacturers  and 
demlers  at  tht^  sanur  time  an*  classt^l  amongst  tuannfactun*rs  in  chuis 
4,  and  those  who  an*  lioth  j)rimary  ]»nj<lutHTS  and  dealers  are  groujied 
amongst  the  primary  pnxlucers  in  i!a.ss  o.  Persons  who  are  engaged 
both  in  dealing  and  in  transportation  an*  claKstni  in  sulM^lass  storage  of 
%hm  commenMal  elasn  :— 


South 
Walm 


Vktiirl*. 


Urxl. 


South 
Auittralii 


!  Aii«tra):a. 


TMnuuita. 


Austral- 


(\.AM  3,  Ok^kv  :».— pKHiwtSH  I>K\i.ivo  i>  Art   \m»  )lMti«xtc  I»mofM«TT«»Xll. 
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»,a7o 

(Ui 

443 

tfi» 

•Tti 

1.321 

I>.4.1i 

•-•47 

.VH* 
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•»;: 
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?.*. 

Wi 

l.::^i 

3.:mI 

:t.iMM) 

7i: 

'..Mi 

'•4 

:*•»: 

i.:4M 

lo.nM 

a— PcMMxii  I>KAi.nc<i  ra  Tr.\ni.K  F«ttat^^,  Prrm.  %5d  Fiucms  M«n:RiAiA. 


4.»» 

SAT 

S,M23 


5.1«l 

W>1 

fl.0»i4 


I.IM 
1.4J-.I 


! .  »:-2 
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i.v-n; 


71 
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Id) 
as 
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*fi»4 

MO 
3.144 


r..M4 

3.1214 

l!*.r43 
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Sex. 


New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tastuania. 

New 
Zealand. 

Ordkr  7.-  Pbrsoxs  Dralixo  is  Food,  Drixk,  and  Stimulants. 


Austral- 
asia. 


Males 

12,736 

13,039 

Fenialcs    . . 

1,060 

1,401 

Persons  — 

13,802 

14,440 

4.a32 
4,a7U 


3,090 

234 

274 

11 

3,364 

245 

996 

6,367 

142 

534 

1,138 

6,901 

Order  8.— Persons  Dealino  in  Animals,  and  Animal  and  Vkoetablr  Matters. 


Order  9.  -Persons  Dealing  in  Kiel  and  Lioiit. 


40,494 

8,760 

44,260 


Males 

2,692 

3,400 

774 

422 

97 

159 

793 

8,887 

Females    . . 

59 

105 

9 

14 

1 

1 

5 

193 

Persons 

2,751 

3,505 

1 

783 

436 

97 

100 

798 

8,530 

Males 

Females    . 
Persons 


1,339 

1,648 

03 

447 

10 

17 

3 

4 

1,349 

1,065 

66 

451 

1 
1 


156 

391 

1 

6 

157 

397 

4,045 

41 

4,066 


Order  10.— Persons  Dealing  in  Minerals  and  Metals. 


Males 

1,503 

1,684 

401 

364 

6 

142  1 

838  ! 

4,98S 

Females    . . 

26 

50 

4 

1 

1*  i 

^  1 

103 

Persons — 

1,529 

1,734 

405 

305 

6 

150 

846  ! 

1 

5,011 

Order  11.— General  and  Undefined  Dealers  and  Spectlators  on  Chance  Events. 


Males...., 

Females 

Persons.. 


16,819 

22,831 

6,050 

0,000 

009 

1,920 

3,482 

907 

701 

164 

18,739 

26,313 

6,957 

7,427 

1,133 

1,625 

272 

1,897 


8,109 
1,111 
9,280 


«S,129 

8,617 

71,746 


Total  of  Class  3,  Site-class  B.— Persons  Enoaoed  in  Trade. 


3Iales 

Females    . . 
Persons.... 


61,135 

6,546 

57,081 


13,133 

1,5«> 
14,722 


12,504 

1,591 

14,095 


1,468 

218 

1,080 


3,778 

585 

4,363 


20,513 

2,357 

22,870 


I 


145,889 

i7,on 

162,900 


Sub-class  C  comprises  only  order  12,  embracing  all  persons  engaged 
in  storage. 

Sub-class  D  contains  order  13,  comprising  persons  engaged  in  the 
transport  of  passengers  or  goods,  or  in  eftecting  communication.  This 
order  includes  all  persons  engaged  on  railways  (not  in  railway  con- 
struction) or  tramways  ;  on  roads ;  on  seas,  rivers,  and  canals  ;  in  the 
postal  service;  in  the  telegraph  and  telephone  serv*ice;  and  in  the 
delivery  of  documents,  parcels,  and  messages. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  comprised  in  each  of 
the  four  sub-classes  of  the  commercial  class : — 


Bex. 


New 
Smith 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


Sew 
Zealnnd. 


Austral- 
asia. 


Class  3,  Sub-class  A,  Order  4.— Persons  dkaliko  ik  Fikance  and  Real  Property. 


2,589 

337 

2,926 


lUlM.. 


1,622 

872 

1,180 

3,459 

221 

51 

614 

342 

1,843 

423 

1,694 

8,801 

SuB-cLASB  B,  Orders  5  to  11.-— Persons  enoaoed  ix  Trade. 


43,358 

51,135 

13,133 

12,504 

1,468 

3,778 

20,513 

4,185 

6,646 

1,589 

1,591 

218 

585 

2,367 

47,648 

67,681 

14,722 

14,095 

1,686 

4,363 

22,870 

24,630 

3,258 

27,894 


145,889 

17,071 

162.900 


ScB-CLAss  C,  Order  12.    Persons  e.soaord  in  Storage. 


■rial 

hmim   .. 
nwM.... 

813 

1 

814 

1 
383  1 

890  ! 

1 

247 

•  •  •  • 

247 

163 

•  •  •  •  ■  > 

168 

33 

1 

83 

187 
'"i87 

800 

"ioo 

1,681 

8 

1,639 

ScKLAss  D,  Order  13.— Persons  engaged  in  Railway,  Road,  and  Marine  Traffic,  Post  a.vd 

Tfxkorapii  Service,  etc. 


JeiMles 
«nons. 


80,853 

600 
80,8.'>3 


29,925 

13,142 

1,.544 

263 

31,469 

13,395 

9,940 

163 

10,103 


2,833 

52 

2,885 


I 


3,702 

209 

3,911 


15,051 

144 

15,195 


104,046 

2,86.-. 

107,811 


Total  of  Class  3.— Commercial. 


'knoBs, 


81,291 

6,338 

86,629 

89,590 

9,238 

98,828 

29,111 

2,170 

31,290 

24,234 

1.975 

20,209 

4,706 

321 

5,027 


8,847 

39,323 

1,308 

2,843 

10,155 

42,166 

277,102 

23,202 

800,304 


The  Indefinite  Class. 

The  Indefinite  Class  (Class  6)  is  the  next  class  of  breadwinners  to  be 
considered.  It  only  comprises  one  order,  No.  22,  defined  as  persons 
^ose  occupations  are  undefined  or  unknown,  embracing  those  who 
iri?e  incomes  from  sources  which  cannot  be  directly  related  to  any 
other  class.  The  number  of  persons  coming  within  this  class  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Sex. 


I    - 


New 

South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South       Western   t««..o«u  i      ^'ew         Austral- 
Australia.  Australia.  I  ^^''"^an>a- ,  Zealand.         awa. 


4,788 

6,635 

10,428 


5,006 
13,351 
18,357 


740  I 
195 
935  ' 


803 

150 

232 

1,747 

13.56<; 

685 

79 

215 

If  i^vJ** 

21,742 

1,578 

229 

447 

3,329 

35,298 

340 
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The  Domestic  Class. 

The  Domestic  Class  (Class  2)  embraces  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
supply  of  board  and  lodging,  and  in  rendering  personal  services  for 
which  remuneration  is  usually  paid.  It  contains  one  order.  No.  3,  in 
the  consecutive  series  of  orders,  and  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders  as 
follow  : — (1)  Board  and  lodging  and  (2)  attendance. 

As  the  subjoined  table  shows,  males  and  females  were  fairly  equal  in 
number  in  the  first  of  these  subnorders,  while  in  the  second  the  females 
outnumbered  the  males  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  four  to  one  : — 


Sex. 

New 
Soath 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

1 

South       Western 
Australia.  Australia. 

l^mumia. 

New 
Zealand. 

Austnl- 

asia. 

Clam 

2,  ORMtR  3 — SUB-ORDBE  I. — PSRltOXS  RNOAOED  IN  PftOVIDDIO  BOARO  AND  LOOOIXO. 

Males 

Females    . . 
Pttnons .... 

7,777 
10.132 
17,909 

6,857 

7,637 

14,494 

2,596 
3,264 
5,860 

747             194 

4U2               (;5 

1,149              250 

523 

551 

1,074 

3,345 
3,196 
6,541 

St,09» 
25,217 
47,286 

SUR-ORDER  2.— PERSOXS  EKOAOED  IS  .\TTEWDAXCF. 

Males 

Females    . . 
Persons .... 

9,882 
28,076 
37,958 

9,126 
34,929 
44,055 

3,367 
11,159 
14,526 

:2,316 
10,777 
13,098 

952 
1,475 
2,427 

951 
5,239 
6,190 

2,622 
16,195 
18.817 

29,21t 
107,850 
187,006 

Total  of  Clash  2.— Doxsbtic. 

Mates 

Females    . . 
Persons .... 

17,659 
38,208 
65,867 

15,988 
42,566 
58,549 

5,968 
14,423 
20,386 

3,068 

11,179 
14,242 

1,146 
1,540 
2,086 

1,474 
5,790 
7,264 

5,967 
19,391 
25,358 

1 

51,266 
183,097 
184,352 

As  the  definition  of  class  2  points  out,  it  includes  only  those  persons 
performing  domestic  duties  who  are  usually  in  receipt  of  money  wages ; 
the  much  larger  number  of  persons  performing  domestic  duties  without 
receiving  money  wages  are  enunierated  among  the  dependents,  principally 
under  the  first  heading — persons  performing  domestic  duties.  If  these 
had  been  included  in  class  2,  the  total,  instead  of  being  184,352,  would 
have  reached  no  less  than  899,518. 


The  Professional  Class. 

The  Professional  Class  (Class  1)  embraces  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
government  and  defence  of  the  country  who  are  not  otherwise  classed. 
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ud  those  employed  in  satisfying  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  aocu^  wants 
U  its  inhabitants.     This  clajss  is  divided  into  two  orders  as  follow  : — 

Order  1,  which  comprises  persons  engaged  in  government  (general 
ind  local),  defence,  law,  and  protection.  Persons  in  the  (employment 
flf  the  State  are  distributed,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  their  special 
caiplojrnicnt,  and  are,  therefore,  not  all  included  in  this  order. 

Order  2,  which  contains  the  persons  ministering  to  religion,  charity 
(excbsive  of  hospitals),  health,  literature,  science,  civil  and  mechanical 
eogineering,  architecture  and  surveying,  education,  fine  arts,  music,  and 
unnsements. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  two 
onien  of  the  professional  class : — 


Sex. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


MotoriA. 


Queens- 
Imnd. 


Soiith 
Australia. 


Western 
Austndla. 


Tasmania. 


New 
Zealand. 


Austral- 


OaoBR  1.— PnsoNS  MixigrtKixo  to  Goterrxsht,  Dsfbkcb,  Law,  etc. 


7,3 

90 
7,362 


6,789 

160 

6,055 


3,579 

1,005 

601 

31 

6 

5 

3,610 

1,911 

606 

1,086 

6 

1,US2 


3,085 

20 

3,105 


24,345 
836 

24,581 


Oedbr  2.— PERsoire  MiiriSTKRiKo  to  Rblioiox,  Cbaritt,  Hralto,  Eoucatiok,  etc. 


13,826 
10,303 
24,129 


13,207 

9,660 

22,767 


3,970 
2,896 
0,866 


2,761 
2,594 
6,355 


508 
338 
846 


1,657 
1.196 
2,753 


7,029 

5,717 

12,746 


42,868 
32,tJ04 
75,462 


Total  cf  Class  1.— PRon»sioxAL. 


19,903 

9,729 

29,722 


7,549 

2,927 

10,476 

4,666 
2,000 
7,266 

1,109 

343 

1,452 

2,683 
1.202 
3,786 

10,114 

6,737 

16,851 

67,103 

32,040 

100,018 


Grades  of  Wobkbrs. 

A  distribution  of  the  population  into  the  characteristic  divisions,  such 
81  employers,  workers  on  their  own  account,  relatives  assisting,  wage 
•ttners,  and  unemployed,  would  be  extremely  interesting.  Unfortunately 
it  is  not  possible  to  make  such  a  distribution  with  accuracy.  The 
(iistinction  l)etween  employers  and  employed  is  not  made  in  the 
Qiweiisland  census,  and  the  other  grades  are  imperfectly  tabulated  in 
8ll  the  colonies  except  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania ;  but  from  the 
BAterials  to  hand  the  summary  given  below  has  been  compiled.  It  has 
to  be  pointed  out  that  relatives  assisting  and  the  unemployed  are  included 
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under  "other  workers,"  and  that  the  rather  numerous  class  to  whom  the 
definitions  of  employers,  working  on  their  own  account,  and  other 
workers  are  not  properly  applicable,  are  not  included  in  the  figures 
presented : — 


Sox. 


New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmonlo. 

New 
Zealand. 

Males  . . . 

Females 

Persons 


Australasia, 
exdusive  of 
QueenslaDd. 


Employers. 


.'».S,420 

39,371 

2,041 

3,064 

56,061 

42,435 

15,794 

1,002 

16,796 


2,405 

201 

2,606 


6,215 

24,842 

375 

1391 

5,590 

26,233 

Enoaoed  on  their  own  accoixt. 


141,047 

8,674 

149,721 


Males  . . , 
Females 
Persons  , 


49,506 
14,123 
63,629 


56,418 

11,349 

3,060 

7,596 

80,170 

14,793 

2,003 

270 

1,509 

8,405 

71,211 

13,352 

3,330 

9,106 

83,575 

158,000 

36,108 

194,202 


Other  Workers. 


Females 
Persons 


275,195 

289,912 

76,481 

16,179 

35,367 

152,210 

05,752 

83,375 

21,998 

2.690 

9,758 

40,606 

340,947 

378,287 

98,479 

18,869 

45,110 

192,822 

846,340 

224,174 

1,069,614 


Total  Workers. 


Males I     378,121 

Females     ....  I       82,516 
Persons 460,037 


385,701 
101,232 
486,933 


103,624 

25,003 

128,027 


21,044 

3.161 

24,805 


48,168 
11,637 
59,805 


207,228 

46,402 

262,680 


1,144,486 

208,061 

1,418,437 


As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  males  greatly  preponderate  in  all 
the  (^lasses  of  bread-winners,  except  the  domestic  class,  in  which,  owing 
to  the  great  number  of  females  engaged  in  attendance,  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  females  for  the  whole  class.  The  only  other  case  in  which 
this  takes  place  is  in  class  4,  in  the  sub-order  comprising  persons  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  dress,  but  the  proportion  which  this  sub-order 
bears  to  the  whole  class  is  not  high  enough  to  affect  the  figures  relating 
to  the  class.  In  the  sub-order  of  class  6  which  comprises  persons  of 
independent  means,  females  also  outnumber  males  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  Tasmania. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  totals  of  the  seven  classes  of 
occupations  in  each   colony.     A   distinction   is  made  between  bread- 
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■  and  dependent*,  and  the  figures  also  disclose  th»  nmnber  of 
I  wtio  did  not  state  their  oeciipations  at  ttie  censua  : — 


^ 

WtllH. 

^IctoriL 

"=■ 

Sooth       Wexten. 

^.. 

2^. 

Aortnl- 

III*.... 
St.: 

n.oss 

1B,BB5 
9.739 

7,HB  1         l.MB 

i.K!        !.eoo 

i.im 

1,4M 

1,S0! 
3,786 

6:ii7 

SilMO 

Class  i— Dosiiairc. 

£:■ 

B 

IS 

fi.Ms        a.oia        i.iM 

14.423          II.ITB            I, MO 

K^       it:»i        ijiua 

>,.:. 
S 

6.99T 

M.ISS 

ISS.OBT 

Clui  S—Comtiicr*!.. 

&: 

'B 

1:^ 

».I1I          14.234 

!'S 

B,94T 

ts.tts 

aoo.804 

7%»5 


CLtwi  n._P(iaAn  Phomick 

...     iH.Boe     ii8,otifi     m.iss       37,sai        B,ti 

itiw       M.BM       (i.Toe        I.S1S  » 

..I    iti.oie     iw,asi     flT.mn       40.110        b,t< 

Chita  a_Iraxrr:irri. 


Total  or  CLAnn  1  to  <L— Bkudwis; 

Sg7,«S4      146,611        10S3SI  XI. 4H 

G0ii»4    tisises     mloM      ultte 


rtnou..!!    etoisos     omIiu 


E4)nT         84iMl 
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Sex. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Viotoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Awsiralia. 


Tasmania. 


New 
Zealand. 


Austral- 


Occupation  sot  statbd. 

Males 

Females    . . 
Persons 

2,383  i 

531 
2,864  1 

1 

5,48:J 
1,421 
6,004 

1,104 

354 

1,458 

2,051 
1,605 
3,746 

150 
129  1 
279 

508 

017 

1426 

1,288 

420 

1.708 

12,917 

6,167 

18.084 

Total  Popilatiok. 


Males  ... 

Females 

Persons. 


608,003 

515,951 

1,123,954 


698,089 

541,751 

1,139,840 


223,779 
169,930 
398,713 


166,801  I 
153,680  I 
320,431  ' 


29,807 
19,975 
49,782 


2,030,916 
1,764,134 
8,801,060 


Manufactories. 

The  progress  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Australasia  has  been 
slow  and  fitful,  even  in  the  most  advanced  colonies ;  and  although  the 
tabular  statement  given  below  shows  an  increase  of  37,513  hands  since 
1885,  about  one-sixth  of  this  number  has  l)een  added  by  a  change  in  tiie 
tabulation  of  the  statistics  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  The 
population  of  the  continent  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  industries 
on  anything  like  an  extensive  scale,  and  even  the  Australasian  field, 
such  as  it  is,  has  been  still  further  limited  by  the  intercolonial 
tariffs.  Taking  the  avera£;e  consumption  of  manufactured  goods  in 
Australasia  for  the  past  five  years,  it  would  appear  that,  excluding 
the  fortuitous  demand  created  by  undue  governmental  expenditure,  the 
whole  of  the  requirements  of  the  country  could  have  been  met  by  the 
labour  of  266,000  adult  males  working  in  reasonably  equipped  factories 
with  fairly  adequate  machinery.  When,  therefore,  allowance  is  made 
for  goods  that  would,  under  any  circumstances,  require  to  be  imported, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  any  very  large  field  for  the  extension  of 
manufacturing  operations  unless  in  conjunction  with  an  export  trade. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  manufactories  of  Australasia  may  be  classi- 
fied as  domestic  industries — that  is  to  say,  industries  naturally  arising 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  population,  or  connected  with  the  treat- 
ment of  perishable  products ;  but  there  are  nevertheless  a  fair  number 
of  industries  of  a  more  complex  character  which  have  been  firmly  estab- 
lished. A  statement  of  the  number  of  establishments  and  of  the  hands 
employed  in  Australasia  is  given  below  for  the  years  1885,  1890,  and 
1896,  In  some  of  the  colonies  the  manufacturing  statistics  are  incom- 
plete, and  it  has  therefore  been  necessaiy  to  estimate  the  figures  in 
several  cases : — 


Year. 

1885 

18Q0 

im 


Establishments.  Hands  emplojcd. 

...     10,578     127,360 

...     11,157     158,780 

..      11,075    164,873 
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Manufactoribs  of  Victoria. 

Tictoria  was  the  colony  which  first  displayed  activity  in  the  manu- 
fectnrmg  industries.  In  1885  there  were  employed  in  factories,  properly 
!»  called,  49,297  hands,  and  in  1889  there  were  57,432  hands ;  but 
the  number  fell  away  to  39,473  in  1893.  Since  that  year  there  has 
been  an  increase,  shown  in  the  following  table  as  10,975,  but  in  reality 
not  quite  so  great,  1,602  hands  being  added  in  1896  in  consequence 
of  in  extension  in  the  scope  of  the  returns.  Of  the  50,448  workers 
employed  in  the  latter  year,  3,350  may  be  said  to  have  found  occupa- 
tion in  connection  with  domestic  industries  treating  of  perishable 
produce  for  immediate  use ;  18,125  in  other  industries  dependent  upon 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  28.973  in  industries  the 
production  from  which  comes  into  competition  with  imported  goods : — 

YcMT.  Establishments.  Hands  employed. 

1885  2,818  49,297 

1886  2,770  46,773 

1887  ^,854 49,084 

1888  2,975 54,488 

1889  3,137 57,432 

1800  3,1M  56.«39 

1891  3,141  52,226 

1802  2,952  43.192 

1803  6,677 39,473 

1804  2,6.32  41,000 

1895  2,804     46.005 

1896  2,810    50.448 

'The  loss  of  employment  from  1889  to  1893  affected  17,959  hands,  viz., 
16,695  males  and  1,264  females.  The  displacement  of  labour  occurred 
*  »11  industries  ;  but  those  most  largely  affected  were  as  follow  : — 

Ironworks,  etc 4,154 

SawmillB,  etc 3,798 

Brickworks  and  potteries 2,346 

Coach  and  waggon  building 1.404 

Fnmitnre  factories 1,276 

Clothing  maoufactories 829 

Printing  and  lithographing  establishmentB  673 

Boot  factories  512 

Aerated  water  manufactories  400 

Breweries 283 

Saddlery  and  harness  nianufirctories  196 

Oompared  with  the  other  colonies,  the  proportion  of  factory  hands 
'1k>  are  women  is  largest  in  Victoria ;  thus,  out  of  57,432  hands  in 
'^89  there  were  8,327,  or  14*50  per  cent.,  females;  while  in  1896,  of 
'0,448  handsy  12,669,  or  2511  per  cent.,  were  females. 

Manufactories  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  New  South  Wales  do  not  cover  so 
ide  a  field  as  those  of  Victoria,  although  at  the  present  time  they 
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aftbi'd  employment  to  almost  as  many  persons.  The  equality  in  the 
number  of  factory  hands  in  the  two  colonies  is  not,  however,  so  much 
due  to  progress  made  by  New  South  Wales  as  to  the  falling-off  in  the 
number  of  factory  hands  in  Victoria.  In  New  South  Wales  the  year 
1891  showed  a  total  of  46,135  hands,  viz.,  41,582  males  and  4,553 
females  ;  but  these  figures  had  declined  in  1893  to  36,412  males  and 
2,506  females,  or  a  total  of  38,918.  However,  that  was  the  lowest 
point  reached  in  the  manufacturing  returns  of  the  colony,  for  thence- 
forth there  was  an  improvement  every  year  until  1896,  when,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  appended  statement,  the  hands  numbered  49,840. 
But  in  that  year,  it  must  be  explained,  a  change  was  made  in  the 
scoi>e  of  the  returns,  and  this  accounted  for  an  addition  of  4,618  to 
the  total  number  of  workers.  The  actual  increase  in  the  course  of  the 
three  years  was,  therefore,  about  6,300  hands  : — 

Year.  Establishmenta.  Hands  emi^oj'ccL 

1886  3,419  38,794 

1886  3,541  41,677 

1887  3,541  43,527 

1888  3,349  43,051 

1889  3,106  45,664 

1890  2,926  44,989 

1891  2,683  46,135 

1892  2,246  44,268 

1893  2,093  38.918 

1894  2,647  42,751 

1895  2,409  43,833 

1898  3,106  49,840 

Of  the  49,840  workers  employed  in  1896,  it  may  be  said  that  only 
19,391  found  employment  in  connection  with  industries  the  products 
from  which  come  into  competition  with  imported  goods — 3,902  being 
engaged  in  domestic  industries  treating  of  perishable  produce  required 
for  immediate  use,  and  26,547  in  other  industries  called  into  existences 
by  the  natural  resources  of  the  colony. 


Manufactories  op  Other  Colonies. 

In  Queensland  systematic  statistics  relating  to  manufactories  have 
only  been  taken  since  1892.  The  figures  for  the  last  five  years  are  as 
follow  : — 

Year.  Establishments.  Hands  employed. 

1892  1,.^29     13,369 

1893  1,391  14.434 

1894  1,323  15,224 

1895  1,397  18,728 

1896  I,a32  19,733 
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In  Tasmania  statistics  have  been  compiled  since  1886,  but,  as  might 
be  expected,  at  present  manufactories  are  on  a  very  small  scale  in  that 
colony  : — 

Yew.  Eitablishments.  Hands  employed. 

1886  271  2.107 

1887  249  2,042 

1888  250  2,065 

1889  232  2,179 

1890  237  2,204 

1891  215  2,052 

1892  205  1,693 

1893  204  1,427 

1894  201  1,580 

1895  211  1,754 

1896  188  1,873 

In  New  Zealand  information  regarding  the  manufacturing  indiistry 
is  obtained  at  the  quinquennial  census.  In  1886  there  were  1,946 
establishments,  employing  22,095  persons ;  in  1891  the  establishments 
nunbered  2,254,  and  the  hands  25,633  ;  and  in  1896  there  were  2,459 
establishments,  employing  27,389  persons.  The  South  Australian 
figures  refer  to  the  year  ended  March,  1897,  when  there  were  13,090 
hands  employed  in  812  establishments.     Western  Australia  makes  an 

enumeration  of  the  number  of  factories,  but  not  of  the  hands  employed. 

In  1885  there  were  140  establishments;  in  1890,  175  ;  and  in  1896, 

368  establishments.     An  estimate  which  appears  to  be  reliable  gives 

the  number  of  hands  employed  as  2,500. 

Plant  and  Production  op  Manufactories. 

The  following  figures  regarding  plant,  etc.,  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  refer  to  the 
calendar  year  1896;  in  South  Australia,  to  the  year  ended  March,  1897; 
^ilc  all  the  figures  given  for  New  Zealand  are  those  obtained  under 
**«  Census  Act  of  1896. 

"Rje  horse-power  employed  in  manufactories  is  known  in  the  case  of  all 

*w  colonies  except  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales 33,253 

Victoria  28,996 

Qneensland 20,336 

South  Australia 7,394 

New  ZeaUind 28,096 

Tlie  value  of  the  plant  employed  is  returned  only  for  New  South  Wales, 

Victoria,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand,  and  is  given  as  follows : — 

New  South  Wales    £5,535,905 

Victoria £4,982,640 

Queensland    £3,861,747 

New  Zealand - £2,988,955 

With  regard  to  Tasmania,  the  value  of  land,  buildings,  and  plant  is 

stated  to  be  X328,949.      Assuming  40  per   cent  of  this  amount   to 

represent  the  plant  alone,  the  value  would  be  : — 

Tannania £131,540 
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The  value  of  the  plant  in  the  remaining  two  colooieB  has  been 
estimated  as  follows : — 

South  Australia £1,475,000 

Wertera  Australia £124,500 

The  gross  value  of  articles  produced  in  manufacturing  establishments 
is  known  in  the  case  of  all  the  colonies  except  South  Australia  and 
Western  Australia,  and  is  given  in  the  appended  statement.  For  New 
i5outh  Wales  and  Victoria  the  figures  were  obtained  at  the  Census  of 
1891,  and  for  New  Zealand  at  the  Census  of  1896,  while  for  the  other 
two  colonies  they  refer  to  the  ca.lendar  year  1896  : — 

New  South  Wales £16,625,258 

Victoria    £22,390.351 

Queensland £6,482,824 

Tasmania £523,079 

New  Zealand £9,549,360 

The  foregoing  figures  include,  of  course,  the  value  of  materials  used,  of 
wages  paid,  and  of  fuel  In  New  South  Wales  the  returns  obtained 
under  the  Census  and  Industrial  Returns  Act  show  that  the  value  of 
materials  used  was  X7,382,070 ;  of  wages  paid,  £4,831,308 ;  and  of  fuel, 
£375,927;  making  a  total  sum  of  £12,589,305;  thus  leaving  the  net 
value  of  production  at  £4,035,953.  In  New  Zealand  the  value  ol 
materials  used  is  given  as  £3,285,247,  and  of  wages  paid  as  £1,907,502, 
while  the  value  of  fuel  may  be  estimated  at  £350,000,  making  a  total 
sum  of  £5,542,749,  so  that  the  net  value  of  production  would  amount 
to  £4,006,611.  Similar  figures  for  the  remaining  colonies  are  not 
available. 

Value  of  Production. 

Full  particulars  regarding  the  value  of  primary  production  have 
already  been  given  in  previous  chapters :  combining  the  results  there  shown 
with  the  value  of  manufactures,  the  total  value  of  production  during 
the  year  1896-7  was  £114,460,000,  of  which  amount  the  total  of  each 
colony  and  the  value  per  inhabitant  were  as  follow  : — 


Colonj*. 

Value  of 
Production. 

VahM 
per  InlutbitanL 

New  South  Wales  

Victoria 

£ 

33,751,000 

30,405,000 

14,387,000 

7,602,000 

3,018,000 

3,442,000 

21,856.000 

£    8.    d. 
26    4    2 
25  16    1 

Queensland  

30  17    0 

South  Australia  

21    3    9 

Western  Australia 

25    4    9 

Tasmania  

21     1     1 

New  Zealand    

30  18    9 

Australasia  

114,460,000 

26  14    9 

TALUM  OF  FBomranoiL 
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Of  tids  ammmt,  J&85,639,000,  or  £20  Os.  Id.  per  inhabitant^  is 
^RiTwl  from  paimary  indtuBtries ;  and  £28,821,000,  or  X6  Us.  8d.  per 
iakafaitHrt^  from  other  prodnctiTe  industries. 

The  dista^mtkn  of  the  jntMiiiction  of  the  colonies  under  the  various 
ni  primarj  and  other  productiye  industries  was  as  follows : — 


Colony. 

Agrloulturc. 

PMtoral 
IndusMea 

terming,  ae. 

Mhieiul 
Production. 

Foneatrj 

and 
FisberiM. 

Other 
Productive 
Iwhutriea. 

BnrflontfaWAlM.... 
Tktoria 

£ 
5,8X8,000 

6,042,000 

1,608,000 

1,988,000 

538,000 

1,108,00a 

6,237,000 

£                   £ 
13,287,000        3,008»000 

5,603,000  1      8,857,000 

5,948.000  ,        (MO.OOO 

£ 
4,855,000 

8,8«4,oeo 

2,620,000 
321,000 

1,073,000 
639,000 

£ 
718,000 

661/)00 

372.000 

154,000 

175,000 

189,000 

•775,000 

£ 
7A10.OOO 

U,318,00O 

2.860.000 

^nmnhni    ....     . 

Sooth  AiiBfcnllft 

W«temAiirti»Uft   .. 
teaoU   

2,061,000 
679,000 
608,000 

6,984,000 

740.000 

203,000 

38a,000 

2,152,000 

2,393,000 
350,000 
510,000 

4,274,000 

lewZnlMd 

1,488,000 

AmMkaia 

22,778,000 

85,150,000 

10.833,000 

13,844,000 

3,034,000 

1 

28,821,000 

*  Kauri  gnm  production  included  hereunder. 


Corresponding  figures,  showing   approximately   the   total   value   of 
pnxliiction  at  previous  periods,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Colony. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


Hew  Sovth  Wales  . 

Victoria   

QneenalMid 

^thAnstrsKa  ... 
Western  Australia. 
Taaooanii^ 

NcwZeiland  


(Total    ... 
Per  head 


£ 
15,379,000 

19,260,000 

3,995,000 

5,228,000 

707,000 

2,131,000 

9,739,000 


56,439,000 


£    8.    d. 
28  17    0 


£ 
25,180,000 

22,750,000 

10,200,000 

8,457,000 
943,000 

3,586,000 
16,490,000 


87,606,000 


£    8.    d. 
31    0    7 


£ 
36,739,760 

80,319,610 

14,273,660 

9,025,675 

1,806,340 

3,920,940 

21,518,915 


117,604,900 


£    8.    d. 
30    3    3 


Compared  with  the  older  countries  of  the  world,  the  amounts  stated 
^^t  aia  by  no  means  insignificant,    and  in   production    per    head 
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Australasia  exceeds  any  other  country  for  which  records  are  availabku 
Although  the  data  on  which  an  exact  statement  can  be  founded  are 
incomplete,  there  is  sufficient  information  to  warrant  the  aaaertiim  that 
from  primary  industries  alone  Australasia  produces  more  per  inhabitant 
than  is  produced  from  the  combined  industries  of  any  other  countiy,  and 
a  consideration  of  this  fact  will  perhaps  explain  the  ease  with  which 
these  colonies  bear  their  apparently  great  indebtedness,  and  the  general 
prosperity  they  enjoyed  until  the  disturbances  incident  to  the  banking 
crisis  unsettled  general  business.  The  following  figures,  giving  the 
value  of  production  from  primary  industries  in  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world,  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  Australasian  colo- 
nies, taken  from  MulhalFs  Dictionary  of  Statistics : — 


Ck)untr}'. 


Total  Production. 


Per  hMd 
of  Populfttkici. 


United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Russia  

Austria 


Italy 

Spam 

Portugal  

Sweden 

Norway    

Denmark 

Holland    

Belgium    

Switzerland... 
United  States 

Canada 

Argentina    . . . 


Australasia  (1896-7) 
New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


311,000,000 

470,000,000 

449,000,000 

578,000,000 

337,000,000 

206,000,000 

177,000,(K)0 

32,000,000 

50,000,000 

18,000,000 

35,000,000 

39,000,000 

62,000,000 

19,000,000 

883,000,000 

59,000,000 

42,000,000 


26,635,000 

19.067,000 

11,527,000 

5,209,000 

2,668,000 

2,932,000 

17,581,000 


£ 
8 
12 
9 
6 
8 


a. 
2 
2 
4 
5 
8 


6  16 

10  1 

6  16 

10  8 

9  0 

16  13 

8  9 


10 
6 
14 
11      7 
13    11 


3 
6 
2 


20  13 

16  4 
24  14 
14  10 
22  6 

17  18 
24  17 


d. 

10 

3 

9 

8 

1 

0 

1 
o 

4 
0 
4 
7 
.3 
8 
7 
7 
O 


8 
l» 

4 

4 
o 

9 
0 


Judged  by  the  ag<a*egiite  prcxluction.  New  South  Wales  stands  far 
above  the  other  colonies,  a  position  which  it  owes  to  the  largoiu^s  of 
its  interests  in  pastoral  j)ui'suits.  The  value  of  the  return  from  this 
industry  was  £13,237,000,  a  sum  greater  than  the  total  production 
from  all  primary  industries  in  every  colony  except  Victoria  and  New 
Zealand.  In  value  of  primary  j)r(Kluction  per  inhabitant,  New  Zoalainl 
stands  first,  Queensland  second,  and  Western  Australia  third,  while 
Victoria   is   lowest,   with  not  (juito  two-thirds  of  the  production  per 
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head  of  New  Zealand  and  Queensland.  Such  a  condition  of  things  is 
only  what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  circumstances  of  the  colonies. 
A  comparison  of  the  production  of  the  colonies  from  primary  indus- 
tries per  head  of  population,  however,  is  liable  to  give  an  undue 
importance  to  those  provinces  which  have  large  ten-itories  and  scanty 
population  ;  for  it  is  but  a  natural  expectation  that  where  the  popula- 
tion of  a  country  is  dense  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  will  be 
engaged  in  other  than  primary  industries.  If  the  value  of  primary 
production,  therefore,  be  compared  with  the  extent  of  territory  enjoyed 
by  each  colony,  it  will  be  found  that  the  positions  of  several  of  the 
provinces  are  reversed.  Thus,  Victoria  occupies  first  position  with  an 
average  primary  production  of  £217  Ss.  8d.  per  square  mile,  while 
Western  Australia  has  the  lowest  return  of  £2  14s.  8d.  The  following, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  table,  bears  testimony  to  the  great  natural 
resources  of  New  Zealand,  which  has  an  average  production  per  head  of 
£2i  17s.  9d.,  and  per  square  mile  of  £168  5s.  9d. : — 

£    s.    d. 

New  South  Wales    85  14    6 

Victoria 217    3    8 

Queensland 17    4  11 

South  Australia 5  15    3 

Western  Australia   2  14    8 

Tasmania    Ill  16  11 

New  Zealand 168    5    9 

Australasia 27  16    7 
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CONSIDEEIXG  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  wages  which  prevmili 
food  of  all  kinds  is  fairly  cheap  in  Australasia,  and  articles  of  diet 
which  in  other  countries  are  almost  within  the  category  of  lozuries  tat 
largely  useil  even  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  average  qnantilies  d 
the  principal  articles  of  common  diet  annually  consumed  in  tiba  Tarioui 
colonies  are  given  below  : — 


Article. 


S 


•§ 

4 


Grain — 

Wheat 

Rice 

Oatmeal  

Potatoes 

Sugar  

Tea  

Coffee  

Cheese 

Butter 

Salt  

Meat — 

Beef  

Mutton    

I'ork  and  bacon . 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

3701 

305-2 

326-0 

380-0 

518-8 

10-3 

7-4 

171 

11-4 

20-0 

8-0 

5-1 

4-0 

4-7 

7-7 

202-8 

287-0 

164-5 

155-8 

144-0 

05-9 

92-9 

110-5 

97-9 

106-3 

7-8 

7-2 

7-8 

7-7 

9-5 

0-5 

0-8 

0-4 

0-9 

1-0 

3-8 

3-2 

3-8 

2-6 

6-5 

17-7 

121 

10-7 

12-9 

25-3 

40-8 

190 

51-9 

8-2 

15-9 

167-0 

130-0 

280-0 

...     '  144-9 

111-6 

82-2 

90  0 

...       145-0 

12-9 

11-4 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

lb. 
401-8 
7-5 

503-2 

82-9 

6-4 

0-4 


17-8 

145-9 

100-4 

16-9 


Ik 

460-0 

8-6 

9-8 

438-5 

85-3 
6-4 
0-5 
4-5 

18-5 

32-1 

90-0 
110-0 


Ih. 

m 

249-7 

91-5 

7-4 

0-6 

3-8 

15-3 

30-2 

150-6 

100^ 
12-4 


It  will  be  scon  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  ranges  from  305-2  lb.  in 
Victoria  to  5 IS  8  lb.  in  Western  Australia,  the  average  con.sumption 
for  Austniljusia  bfiiig  3G30  lb.  per  head.     The  high  figures  for  \Ve8t<*ni 
Austmlia  fire,  of  coui-se,  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  adult  male  poi»Q' 
latiou  in  that  colony,      hi  Wcst<»ni  Australia,  and  al.st»  in  Tasinnui'^ 
tliere  has  Wen  an  incivjist*  in  tlu*  average  consumption,  and  a  dw-n'*^ 
in    the   other   colonies.       In    all    the    colonies,    also,   except   Wt»st*Ti* 
Australia,  there  has  l>een  a  decn»aso  in  the  consumpti<m  of  rice  *.  ^* 
present  the  (juantitv  used  varies  gn^atly,  the  consumption  in  Vict***^ 
Ixnng  7*4  lb.  as  again.st  20*0  lb.  in  Westei-n  Australia.     The  consumpt***^* 
of  oatmeal  is  larger  in  New  Zealand  than  in  the  other  colonies.    Tlie  ^^ 
of  tea  is  universal  in  Australia,  ])ut  there  has  \)i*vn  a  perceptible  defH^V 
in  the  quantity  used  during  the  last  twelve  years.     The  consumptioO  * 
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lai^est  in  Western  Australia,  with  9*5  lb  per  head,  while  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  come  next  with  7*8  lb.  per  head  in  each  colony. 
Sugar  also  enters  largely  into  consumption,  the  average  in  the  two 
principal  colonies  being  95*9  lb.  per  head  in  New  South  Wales  and 
92*9  lb.  in  Victoria.  Coffee  is  not  a  universal  beverage  in  Australasia, 
the  consumption  being  only  one-twelfth  that  o£  tea.  It  is  used  most 
largely  in  Western  Australia  and  South  Australia,  where  the  annual 
demand  amounts  to  1*0  lb.  and  0'9  lb.  per  head  respectively ;  but,  like 
tea^  the  consumption  of  this  beverage  is  not  now  so  great  as  formerly. 

In  some  of  the  colonies  the  consumption  of  potatoes  per  head  of  popu- 
lation is  possibly  less  than  is  shown  in  the  table.  It  is  probable  that 
tiie  high  average  consumption  of  503*2  lb.  in  Tasmania  and  438*5  lb.  in 
Hew  Zealand  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  New  South  Wales  and 
other  continental  markets  to  absorb  the  production  of  potatoes  in  excess 
of  local  requirements  in  those  colonies,  with  the  result  that  a  quantity 
has  to  be  given  to  live  stock  and  poultry.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  exactitude  the  quantity  entering  into 
tike  food  consumption  of  the  population. 

The  consumption  of  meat  has  been  ascertained  with  exactness  for 
<inly  four  colonies,  but  these  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the 
^rtwle  group.  The  average  quantity  of  beef  consumed  in  the  year 
ttMnmts  to  150*6  lb.  per  head;  of  mutton,  to  100*7  lb.;  and  of  pork, 
IH  lb. ;  in  all,  263*7  lb.  It  would  thus  appear  that  each  inhabitant  of 
^^Me  colonies  requires  daily  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  poimd  of  meat, 
ttd  that  during  the  year  two  sheep  are  killed  for  each  member  of  the 
wamunity,  and  one  bullock  to  every  five  persons.  It  is  obvious, 
^^oefore,  that  much  meat  must  be  wasted. 

The  quantity  of  meat  used  by  the  Australasian  people,  as  shown  by  the 
Awre  figures,  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  their  diet.  The  con- 
*DQption  per  inhabitant  in  Germany  is  64  lb.,  while  in  Australia  it  is 
«*r  times  that  quantity.  In  the  United  States,  a  meat  exporting 
^^try,  the  consumption  is  little  more  than  half  that  of  Australasia. 
^  following  table  shows  the  meat  consumption  per  head  for  the 
pniicipal  countries  of  the  world  : — 


■1     r 


Country. 

Per 

inhabitant. 

Country. 

Per 

inhabitant. 

Great  Britain 

• 

lb. 
109 
77 
64 
51 
61 
26 
71 

Holland    

lb 
57 

France    

;  Sweden  .. 

l^2• 

Gennany    

'.  Norway 78 

Denmark                      '        64 

Russia  "......... 

Austria 

Italy 

Switzerland i        62 

United  States i       150 

Spam  

Canada '          fiO 

R^lflium 

65        i    Australasia  264 

o        "  •••••••••••••••• 

1 

7. 
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Judged  by  the  Ktondard  of  the  food  consumed,  the  lot  of  the  pof 
lation  of  Australasia  appears  to  be  far  more  tolerable  timn  tliat  erf  t 
people  of  most  other  countrieB.  This  will  be  seen  most  dearlj  froB  t 
following  table,  the  particulars  given  in  which,  with  the  exception 
the  figures  referring  to  Australasia,  have  been  taken  irom  Mvlhal 
Dictionary  of  Statistics  : — 


Oountix. 


Lb.  per  Inhabitant. 


e 

1 

o 


i 


i 


s6 


1 1  ji 


Unitad  Kingdom 
France    


Germany 
Bufliia... 


Austria 


Italy  .... 
Spain  .... 
Portagal 


378 
540 
550 
635 
460 
400 
480 
500 


Sweden  5C0 


Korway  .. 
Denmark 


Holland 


Belgium 

Switzerland 


440 
560 
560 
590 
440 


Roumania 400 


Serria 

United  Statea   . . . 


109 

77 
64 


75 
20 


18 


51  i    11 


61 


71 
49 
62 
78 
64 
57 
65 


18 
8 


6 


12 


19 

8 
8 
5 

7 


3 


22  I    11 


13 
22 
35 
27 


62  i    26 


400 


82  ' 
84 


4 

4 


370  !  150  I    53 


Canada  400  '     90  ;    45 

I 
Australasia    3S0  I  264  !    95 


14 
22 
15 


15 
11 
9 
9 
20 
22 
19 


380 

570 

1,020 

180 

560 

50 

20 

40 

500 

500 

410 

820 

1,050 

140 

80 

80 

170 

600 

250 


40  I      91 

I 
20        66 


17 

19. 

14 

18 

17 

17 

28 

40 

25 

20 


78 

6 

28 

20 

6 

18 

112 

144 

140 

240 

142 

110 

8 


f 


I 


1 

•  •  • 

8 

39 

162 

40 

72 

30 

128 

^1 

i 


3,512 

3,914 

4,629 

3,483 

3,495 

2,112 

2,567 

2,629 

3,904 

3,489 

3,855 

4,487 

4,886 

2,658 

2,333 
3,218 
3,79: 
<076 


Taking  the  articles  in  the  foregoing  lint,  with  the  exception  of  toa  i 
cotibe,  and  reducing  them  to  a  coumion  basis  of  comparison^  it  will  be  foi 
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that  the  amount  of  thermo-dynamic  power  capable  of  being  generated 

hj  tbe  food  consumed  in  AuRtralasia  is  only  exceeded  by  that  eaten  in 

Gennany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.     For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the 

figures  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.,  in  his  well  known  work  on  Foods, 

kave  been  used,  and  the  heat  developed  has  been  reduced  to  the  e<}uiya- 

lent  weight  lifted  1  foot  high.    In  estimating  the  thermo-dynamic  effect 

oC  food,  grain  has  been  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  flour,  and  regard  has 

been  paid  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  meat  consumed.    The  figures  for 

potatoes  are  given  as  they  appear  in  the  Dictiatuiry  of  Statistics ;  but  it 

IB  A  probable  supposition  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  quantity 

over  400  lb.  set  down  for  any  country  is  required  for  human  consump- 

tioQ,  and  the  figures  relating  to  some  of  the  countries — notably  the 

three  just  mentioned — are  therefore  excessive.    The  substances  specified 

above  are  largely  supplemented  by  other  foods,  both  in  America  and  in 

Enrope,  but  not  more  so  than  in  these  colonies,  and  the  figures  in  the 

table  may  be  taken  as  affording  an  accurate  view  of  the  comparative 

quantity  and  food  value  of  the  articles  of  consumption  in  the  countries 

mentioned.     To  make  such  a  comparison  perfectly  just,  however,  the 

average  amount  of  work  which  each  individual  in  the  community  is 

called  upon  to  perform  should  be  taken  into  consideration.     In  Aus- 

tndaaia  the  proportion  of  women  and  children  engaged  in  laborious 

occupations  is  far  smaller  than  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  hours 

<^  labour  of  all  persons  are  also  less,  so  that  the  amount  of  food-energy 

wqaired  is   reduced   in  proportion.     In  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics, 

wider  the  heading  of  "  Diet,"  Mulhall  gives  a  measure  of  the  aggregate 

•ttoont  of  work  performed   by  persons   doing  physical   and    mental 

J*bonr,  and  it  would  appear  that  when  burnt  in  the  body  the  food  of 

u  average  man  should  be  equal  to  at  least  3,300  foot  tons  of  work 

My;  of  a  woman,   2,200;  and  of  a  child,   1,100    foot   tons.      For 

Instralasia  the  average  of  all  persons  would  be  about  2,125  foot  tons, 

'bereas  from  the  table  just  given  it  would  appear  that  the  amount 

<rf  work  to  which  the  daily  food  consumed  by  each  individual  in  the 

colonies  is  equivalent  is  not  less  than  4,076  foot  tons. 

It  mast  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  method  of  com])arison  adopted 

in  tbe  table  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  the  different  functions  of 

^vions  kinds  of  food  have  not  been  considered.      Experiments  and 

obeenrations  made  in  Europe  show  that  a  standard  may  be  set  up  by  which 

tbe  amount  of  nutrients  required  to  maintain  different  classes  of  people 

nay  be  measured.   Professor  Voit,  of  IVIunich,  whose  authority  is  accepted 

hj  European  specialists,   htis  ascertained  that  to  sustain  a  labouring 

man  engaged  in  moderately  hard  muscular  work  there  are  required 

118  grams  of  protein  and  quantities  of  carbo-hydrates  and  fats  suflioitMit 

vith  the  protein  to  yield  3,050  calories  of  energy.    Tliere  are  454  grains 

in  a  pound  avoirdupois,  and  the  calorie  Ls  the  amount  of  heat  that  would 

raise  the  temperature  of  4  lb.  of  water  V  Fahrenheit.     Applying  tbe 

ascertained  values  of  the  various  foods,  the  consumption  of  which  has 

just  been  given,  it   will   be  found   that   the   daily  consumption   per 
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inhabitant  is  equivalent  to  105  grains  of  protein  and  3,195  calories,  or 
aboat  the  quantity  Professor  Yoit  declares  to  be  sufficient  for  a  labouring 
man.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  fact  that  only  40  per  cent  c^ 
the  population  are  adult  males,  33  per  cent,  women,  and  27  per  cent. 
chUdren,  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  Australasia  would  appear  to 
be  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  population,  and  though 
the  excess  may  be  looked  upon  as  waste,  it  is  none  the  less  evidence  of  the 
wealth  of  the  people  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to  indulge  in  it. 
The  following  table  gives  the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in 
Australasia  and  the  prfticipal  countries  of  the  world.  The  use  of 
tobacco  appears  to  be  more  prevalent  in  Western  Australia  and 
Queensland  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies,  whUe  the  smallest  ooo- 
sumption  is  in  Tasmania  and  South  Australia.  Compared  with  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  average  consumption  of  Australasia  will  not 
appear  excessive : — 


Country. 


Coontiy. 


lb. 


Australasia 

New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia..... 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom  

France 

Germany 

Russia 


2-36 
2-57 
215 
2-96 
1-92 
4-07 
1-80 
2-10 
1-41 
2a'> 
300 
1-23 


Austria-Hungary 

Italy 

Spain 

Holland 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Turkey 

United  SUtes 

Canada  

Brazil 


3-77 
1*34 
1-70 
6^ 
315 
3-24 
1-87 
3-70 
437 
4-40 
2-11 
4-37 


Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  it  compares  very  favourably  with  moat 
European  countries  in  the  average  c|uantity  of  intoxicants  consomedv 
as  the  following  statement  shows.  The  figures,  which  are  reduced  to 
galloiiH  of  proof  spirit  from  data  given  in  MulhalFs  Dictionary  of 
StatiHtirH,  would  appear  even  more  favourable  to  Australasia  were  tho 
fact  of  the  large  prej^nderance  of  males  over  females  in  these  ookmi** 
inadc!  a  featui-e  of  the  comparison  ; — 


C.'ountrj'. 

^mL               co""'^- 

Proof 
gmUoM. 

United  Kinfirdom  

1 

3*57     '  Portugal   

3-00 

France 

510        HolUnd 

4-00 

(tcnnany 

Kufwia 

AiiMtria          

3-08     :  Belffium 

4-00 

2-02        Denmark  

5-00 

2*80        Scandinavia 

4-36 

'^'y 

Spain  

3*40        United  States 

.  2-05 

285        Australasia  

2-29 
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The  following  table  shows  the  consumption  for  all  the  colonies  daring 
the  year  1896  :— 


Spirits. 

Wine. 

Beer,  Ac. 

tin 

)roof) 

•itant. 

Colony. 

Total 

Total. 

OU 

Total. 

1^ 

Hew  South  Wales. 
Tkt<aria    

galls. 
941,715 
885,937 
422,859 
143,104 
263,787 
61,986 
447,286 

galls. 

0-73 

0-73 

0-91 

0-40 

2-21 

0-38 

0-60 

0-73 

galls. 

789,067 

1,592,791 

280,422 

708,996 

164,646 

14,522 

99,477 

galls. 

0-61 

1-35 

0-60 

1-98 

1-38 

0-09 

013 

0-84 

galls. 
11,773,323 
13,468,550 
6,763,137 
3,276,778 
2,670,755 
1,176,798 
5,564,808 

galls. 

914 
11-43 
12-36 

913 
21-50 

719 

7*46 

galls. 
2-10 
2-62 

^Mnsland  

2-69 

fiwtii  Australia  ... 
Western  AuBtralla. 

218 
6-37 
1-34 

Hew  Zealand   

1-60 

3,146,674 

3,649,821 

43,593,149 

10-09 

2-29 

The  largest  consumption  of  spirits  per  inhabitant  is  in  Western 
Australia,  Queensland  being  second.  Wine  is  used  most  freely  in  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Victoria;  and  beer,  in  the  colony 
of  Western  Australia.  The  average  consumption  of  alcohol  in  all  the 
colonies  amounts  to  2*29  gallons  of  proof  spirit  per  inhabitant,  ranging 
from  6*37  gallons  in  Western  Australia  to  1  -34  gallons  in  Tasmania. 
There  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  alcohol  consumed 
in  Australasia  during  the  last  few  years.  In  1889  the  average 
consumption  was  2*82  gallons  of  proof  alcohol ;  i«i  1890  it  was  2-90 
gallong;  in  1891,  2-93  gallons;  in  1892,  2-62  gallons;  in  1893,  2-20 
giJIons;  in  1894,  2-09  gallons;  in  1895,  2  06  gallons;  and  in  1896, 
^'29  gallons.  Part  of  the  increased  consumption  in  1896  must  beset 
4wm  to  the  fact  that  it  was  for  the  first  time  possible  in  that  year  to 
filcalate  the  W^estem  Australian  consumption  exactly ;  but  a  slight 
increase  in  consumption  took  place  in  every  colony  during  the  year, 
^J'^ing,  no  doubt,  to  the  improved  economic  condition  of  the  people. 

Several  descriptions  of  Australian  wines  have  a  natural  strength  of 
^  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  while  from  analyses  which  have  been  made 
rt  would  appear  that  the  strength  of  these  wines  offered  for  sale  varies 
from  24  to  37  per  cent,  of  spirit.  Imported  l)eers  range  from  13*88 
pw  cent,  to  15-42  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  English,  and  from  9-58 
l*r  cent,  to  11-76  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit  in  Lager,  while  the  local 
"■^ufacture  varied  according  to  the  make  from  11-21  to  15-12,  the 
average  being  13-75  per  cent.  It  is  generally  understood,  however, 
that  since  the  imposition  of  excise  duties  on  colonial  beer  in  New 
^th  Wales  in  1887,  the  strength  of  the  article  has  been  somewhat 
'Sliced  in  this  colony,  and  does  not  now  average  more  than  13  per 
^t.  of  proof  spirit. 
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Cost  op  Living. 

Sufficient  data  are  not  available  to  enable  a  calculation  to  be  made  of 
the  cost  of  living  in  all  the  colonies,  but  with  the  materials  to  hand  an 
estimate  can  be  arrived  at  for  New  South  Wales.  In  the  year  1892  an 
estimate  was  made  of  the  yearly  expenditure  of  the  population  of  that 
colony,  and  it  was  found  that  it  amounted  to  £55,445,000 ;  but  during 
the  following  years  there  were  a  shrinkage  in  incomes  and  a  falling-off  in 
the  consumption  of  articles  of  luxury,  and  a  i-evision  of  the  figures  in 
1894  brought  out  a  total  some  16  per  cent,  lower,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  in  population.  On  the  basis  of  the  estimates  for  that  year, 
the  following  would  be  the  average  expenditure  per  inhabitant,  di^ 
tributed  under  the  principal  heads,  for  1896  : — 

Per 

Divition  of  Expenditure.  •     InhftbitMil 

£     B.    d. 

Food  and  non-alcoholic  beverages 12  12    8 

Fermented  and  spirituous  liquors   3    3    1 

Tobacco 0  18    9 

Clothing  and  drapery 5    2    0 

Furniture 0    7    5 

Kent  or  value  of  buildings  used  as  dwellings    4    7  11 

Locomotion  1     4  10 

Fuel  and  light 18    9 

Personal  attendance,  service,  and  lodging 12    6 

Medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  nursing 12    3 

Religion,  charities,  education  (not  including  State  expenditure)  Oil    9 

Art  and  amusement 0  15    6 

Books,  newspapers,  etc.    ... 0  11    9 

Postage  and  telegsams,  not  incidental  to  earning  the  incomes  0    3    4 

Direct  taxes  not  falling  on  trade  or  property  0    7  11 

Household  expenses  not  included  elsewhere 1  10    3 

Miscellaneous  expenses 0  18    8 

Total £36    8  11 


The  expenditure  for  the  year,  viz.,  £36  8s.  lid.  per  head,  was  at 
the  rate  of  2s.  per  day.    The  daily  expenditure  may  be  thus  distributed : — 


Division  of  Expenditure. 

Per  day. 

Proportion 
of  Expenditiun. 

Food 

d. 

8-3 

3-3 

2-9 

0-3 

9-2 

percent. 
34*6 

Clothing  and  drapery    

Rent   

13*8 
121 

Direct  taxes,  postage,  &c 

1-2 

Sundries  (including  intoxicants) 

38-3 

Total 

240 

100-0 

SXPENDITUBS  OF  THE  FEOPLE. 
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"IDie  conditions  of  }i£e  and  the  stiuidard  of  living  are  much  the  same 
in  all  the  colonies,  but  it  would  undoubtedly  be  incorrect  to  assume 
tint  the  average  expenditure  throughout  Australasia  is  equal  to  that 
d  New  South  Wales.  Making  an  arbitrary  reduction  on  the  New 
8o«th  Wales  rates  of  10  per  cent  for  the  other  colonies,  the  expenditure 
for  Australasia  would  be  as  follows : — 

Total 
Dirision  of  Expenditure.  Expenditore. 

£ 

Food  and  non-alooholic  beverages 50,207,800 

Fennented  and  ^iritoooB  liquors 12,562,000 

Tohwjoo   3,733.000 

Oothing  and  drapery  20,313,600 

Fumiture 1,475,400 

Bmt  or  value  of  buildings,  used  as  dwellings  17,503,400 

Locwnotion 4,947,200 

Fueland  light 6,729,800 

PerKnud  attendance,  service,  and  lodging   4,482,300 

Medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  nursing 4, 426,900 

Religbn,  charities,   education  (not   iuclnding  State 

expenditure)   2,330,800 

Art  ind  amusement  3,086,800 

Booki,  newspapers,  etc 2^344,200 

Poitage  and  telegrams,  not  incidental  to  earning  the 

incomes    713,500 

IHrect  taxes  not  falling  on  trade  or  property 1 ,841 ,500 

Hoosebold  expenses  not  included  elsewhere 6,025, 700 

Miacellaneons  expenses 3,707,600 


Per 

InhabitMit. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

11 

14 

7 

2  18 

8 

0  17 

5 

4 

14 

11 

0 

6 

11 

4 

1 

9 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 

9 

1 

0  11 

1 

0 

8 

0  10  11 

0 

14 

5 

0  11 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

8 

7 

1 

8 

2 

0  17 

4 

Total   £145,431,500 


33  19    5 


According  to  Mxdhall,  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant  in  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  America  is  as  follows  : — 


Countrj*. 

Expenditure 
Inhaoitant. 

Country. 

Expenditure 
InhiSritAnt. 

United  Kingdom  

Ftanoe 

£    8.   d. 

29  14    9 
23  19    4 
20    3    4 

10  1  11 

14  4    9 

11  11    0  1 

15  12    6 

11  5  6 ; 

20    8    4 

1    £    8.   d. 

Norway 19    0    0 

Denmark 28  11    5 

Germaov .,..,,. -,^,, 

Holland    20  17    4 

Russia 

Belgium    !  25    8    2 

SwHzerland ^  18    0    O 

Austria  

Italy    

United  States 

1  32  16    2 
23     6     2 

Spain  

Portugal 

Sweden   

Australasia  

!  33  19    5 

1 

^«  table  just  given  affords  but  a  partial  view  of  the  question  of  the 
^t  of  living,  for  if  the  total  earnings  of  the  countries  above  enume- 
'^ted  be  considered  as  an  element  of  comparison,  it  will  be  found  that 
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few  countries  approach  Australasia  in  the  small  proportioii  of  meome 
absorbed  in  providing  food  for  the  people.  The  foUowinsj^  table,  givoi 
on  the  same  authority  as  the  preceding,  shows  that  while  the  acteii 
oost  of  food  and  drink  is  £14  13s.  3d.  in  Australasia  as  against  £14  4a.  9cL 
in  Great  Britain,  the  earnings  required  to  pay  for  this  food  are  not 
larger  proportionately  than  in  the  countries  which  show  most  faTonrably 
in  the  table.  The  number  of  working  days  in  the  year  is  assumed  to 
be  300,  allowing  for  thirteen  days'  sickness  and  fifty-two  Sundays : — 


Country. 


Unite<l  Kingdom   ... 

France  

Germany 

Russia 

Austria  

i»»'y 

Spam    

Portugal  

Sweden    

Nonn'ay    

Denmark 

Holland    

Belgium   

Switzerland 

United  States 

Canada 

Australasia' 


Average  annual 

cOHt  of  food  and 

bcvera^^ 

£ 

8. 

d. 

14 

4 

9 

12 

4 

5 

10  18 

5 

5 

19 

7 

7 

17 

4 

6 

4 

10 

8 

9 

0 

3 

0 

9 

18  11 

9 

15 

0 

11 

14 

0 

10 

8 

0 

12 

3 

1 

8 

11 

t 

9  17 

7 

8 

9 

0 

Ratio  of  ooat  of 
food  to  earnioga. 


Days*  oarnings 

equal  to  aimiia 

oontof  food. 


14  13    3 


percent. 
42-2 
44-0 
491 
52-0 
60-8 
51-2 
61-2 
69  1 
45-2 
47-6 
36-0 
46-0 
43-4 
45-2 
25-3 
32-5 

34-4 


dajrs. 
127 
142 
148 
156 
152 
153 
154 
177 
136 
143 
106 
138 
130 
135 
76 
97 

103 


Price  Levels. 

The  following  tables  have  lieen  compiled  with  the  object  of  sliowin^ 
to  what  extent  the  colonies  have  been  affected  by  the  general  fall  in  tlie 
prices  of  connno<litie8  durini:  the  past  thirty-eight  years.     The  figures 
refer  t<»  New  South  Wales  ah>ne,  but  they  may  be  accepted  as  also  intii- 
catiiig  in   a  fairly  accurate  degree  the  {position   in  which  the  other 
provinces  of  Australasia  stand  in  regard  to   this  matter.     The  totJil 
value  of  the  exports  t>f  each  of  the  colonies  is  greatly  afiected  by  tli* 
prices  obtained  for  certain  leading  lines  of  raw  produce,  of  which,  in  tb^ 
case  of  New  .South  Wales,  wool,  silver,  and  coal  are  the  most  important' 
In  the  subjoined  table  the  price-level  of  domestic  exports  of  tliat  colony 
is  given  for  the  thirty-eight  years  l>egiiining  with   1860.     In  order  ta 
ascertain  the  priccvlt^vel,  all  the  ])rincij>al  articles  of  domestic  produce 
exporto<l  have  lMM.*n  taken,  the  prices  of  1897  have  l>een  applied  to  the 
quantities  of  each  of  the  other  years,  and  the  result  has  been  compared 
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irhh  tbe  actual  total  of  such  year,  the  level  of  the  year  being  found  by 

Priding  the  actual  value  into  the  value  which  would  have  been  obtained 

had  the  prices  of  1897  prevailed.     The  average  for  1897  is  assumed  to  be 

1,000,  the  price-levels  or  index  numbers  of  the  other  years  being  as 

i^wn  in  the  table.   In  order  to  further  facilitate  comparison  of  different 

yetn,  the  average  of  the  five  years  1870-74  has  been  assumed  to  be 

1,000,  and  the  prices  of  other  years  have  been  adjusted  to  that  basis. 

la  eompiling  the  price-level  for  exports,  only  articles  of  insignificant 

nine  have  been  omitted  from  consideration,  and  in  no  year  does  the 

nlae  of  articles  included  form  less  than  85  per  cent,  of  the  total 

exports,  while  in  some  years  the  proportion  rises  as  high  as  95  per  cent, 

the  average  of  all  years  being  above  90  per  cent.     It  is  considered  that 

this  system  enables  a  truer  estimate  of  the  relative  prices  to  be  obtained 

than  that  of  selecting  the  prices  of  certain  articles  without  giving  duo 

weight  to  the  quantities  of  such  articles  exported  : — 


Tour. 


Prioe-Ievel  of  Exports. 


1897  prices 
-1,000. 


Average  of 

1870-74  prices 

—  1,000. 


Year. 


Price-level  of  Exports. 


1897  prices 
-1,000. 


Average  of 

1870-74  prices 

-1.000. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 


2,238 

1,247 

187S 

1,662 

2,233 

1,244 

1880 

1,621 

2,351 

1,310 

1881 

1,609 

2,137 

1,191 

1882 

1,061 

2,363 

1,316 

1883 

1,661 

2,163 

1,203 

1884 

1,647 

2,241 

1,249 

1886 

1,446 

2,070 

1,154 

1886 

1,390 

2.072 

1,155 

1887 

1,428 

1,890 

1,053 

1888 

1,386 

1,677 

879 

1889 

1,408 

1,929 

1,075 

1890 

1,360 

1,757 

979 

1891 

1,236 

1,862 

1,037 

1892 

1,170 

1,846 

1,028 

1893 

1,069 

1,840 

1,027 

1894 

956 

1,743 

972 

1895 

979 

1,598 

891 

1896 

1,029 

1,591 

887 

1897 

1,000 

921 
903 
897 
926 
926 
919 
806 
775 
797 
773 
785 
758 
689 
662 
690 
632 
546 
573 
657 


These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of 
^Jonial  produce  exported  since  1860,  or  still  greater  since  1864,  viz., 
^mthe  index  number  1,316  to  557,  or  nearly  58  per  cent.  Marked 
uQctuations,  ranging  to  about  10  per  cent.,  occurred  between  1860  and 
I066,  when  the  index  number  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  first-named 
year.  From  1866  to  1870  there  was  a  drop  from  1,249  to  879,  or  about 
^percent.  A  rise  followed  in  1871  to  1,075,  or  about  22  per  cent., 
•fter  which  for  four  years  prices  continued  fairly  steady,  until  there 
Wig  a  further  decline  to  887  in  1878.     In  1879  the  level  rose  to  921 
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and  for  the  next  four  years  prices  continued  without  much  change^ 
but  from  1884  to  1885  there  was  a  fall  from  919  to  80G.  This  wiw 
succeeded  by  a  fairly  even  range  until  1889,  when  the  level  stood  at  785. 
From  1889  there  was  a  steep  decline  to  532  in  1894,  a  fall  of  32  per  cent, 
for  the  five  years,  but  in  1895  and  1896  prices  recovered  a  little,  and  the 
level  rose  to  573 — an  advance  of  7*7  per  cent.  In  1897  there  was  again 
a  slight  fall  from  573  to  557,  equivalent  to  2*8  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  steadily  increased  since  1864 — if 
the  Customs  values  of  the  exports  fairly  represent  the  prices  ruling  in 
the  general  community,  whether  in  the  colony  or  elsewhere — and  that 
20s.  in  1897  would  purchase  the  same  articles  of  domestic  export  which 
in  1864  would  have  cost  more  than  47s.,  prices  having  fallen  57*7  per 
cent,  during  the  period  of  thirty-three  years.  The  greatest  decline  has 
taken  place  in  the  three  staple  exports  of  wool,  silver,  and  coal.  If 
these  articles  be  excluded,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fall  in  prices  of  the 
balance  of  the  exports  reaches  31*8  per  cent. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Australia  has  been  a  loser  by  the  fall  in 
the  prices  of  its  exports  to  the  extent  which  the  price^leyel  shows, 
because  the  power  of  the  exports  to  purchase  imports  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  consider  also  the 
price-level  of  imports.  As  there  exist  no  reliable  data  on  which  prioe- 
levels  for  imports  can  be  based  prior  to  1870,  the  table  commences  with 
that  year : — 


1 

Prioe-Level  of  Iniports. 

Year. 

Price-Lfevel  of  Import*. 

Year. 

1807  prices 
=  1,000. 

Average  of 

1870-74  prices 

=  1,000. 

1807  prices 
=  1,000. 

Average  of 

1870-74  prices 

=  1,000. 

1870 

1,380 

966 

1884 

1,232 

862 

1871 

1,386 

970 

1885 

1,129 

790 

1872 

1,449 

1,014 

1     1886 

1,109 

776 

1873 

1,471 

1,030 

.     1887 

1,119 

783 

1874 

1,467 

1,020 

1     1888 

1,113 

779 

1876 

1,374 

962 

1889 

1,160 

812 

1876 

1,349 

944 

1890 

1,149 

804 

1877 

1,297 

908 

1     1891 

1,096 

767 

1878 

1,286 

900 

j     1892 

1,051 

736 

1879 

1,232 

862 

:     1893 

1,012 

708 

1880 

1.241 

868 

1894 

961 

673 

1881 

1,228 

859 

1896 

961 

666 

1882 

1,222 

856 

1S96 

990 

693 

1883 

1,-242 

869 

1897 

1,000 

700 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  somewhat  in 
favour  of  the  exports  up  to  the  year  1889.  Since  then  the  exports  have 
fallen  away  on  the  average  values  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
imports.  A  clearer  view  of  the  oi)eration  of  the  fall  in  prices  will  be 
obtained  from  the  table  which  is  given  below,  showing  the  price-levels 


FALL  IX  PRICES 


—  -  *  *  I 


oi  imports  of  merchandise  for  home  consumption  and  exports  of  domestic 
produce,  for  periods  of  five  years  to  the  end  of  1894,  and  for  the  three- 
year  period  1895-97,  with  the  relative  fall  per  cent.  : — 


Imports. 


Exports. 


PMiod. 

Average  of 

five  years,  1870-4, 

prices  —  1,0U0. 

1870-74 

1,000 

1875-79 

915 

1880-84 

863 

1885-80 

7«8 

1890-94 

737 

1895-97 

686 

Decline  in  prices 

in  five  years, 

percent. 


Averaj^e  of 

five  years,  1870-4, 

prices  — 1,000. 


Decline  in  prices 

ill  five  years, 

per  cent. 


8-5 
6-9 
8-5 
6-5 
6-9 


1,000 
940 
914 
787 
645 
559 


60 

2-9 

13-8 

18-0 

13-3 


It  will  he  seen  that,  assuming  the  index  number  of  the  five  years 
1S70-74  to  be  1,000,  the  fall  in  the  succeeding  five  years  was  8  5  per 
pent  for  the  imports,  as  compared  with  6  per  cent,  for  the  exports. 
Tlie  average  value  of  the  imports  for  the  five  years  ending  witli  1884 
'^*'«w  5*9  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  quinquennial  period,  whereas 
^li«  difference  in  the  value  of  the  exports  was  2*9  percent.  During  the 
i^^xt  five  years  the  average  value  of  the  imports  declined  8*5  per  cent, 
'^liile  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  exports  was  no  less  than  13*8  per  cent., 
that  the  index  number  for  1885-89  for  both  imports  and  exports 
practically  the  same  figure.  As  already  mentioned,  the  fall  for  the 
I>oriod  1890-94  was  much  more  heavy  in  regard  to  the  exports  than  the 
>^3[iport8,  amounting  to  18  as  compared  with  6*5  per  cent.;  but  during  the 
period  1895-97  the  fall  in  the  exports  was  about  twice  as  great  as  in  the 
imports.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  tliat  the  period  1895-97  was  rather 
*>a(ore  favourable  to  the  colonies  than  the  one  immediately  preceding. 

]S7ew  South  Wales,  in  common  with  the  other  Australasian  colonies,  is 

chiefly  affected  by  the  fall  in  prices  because  it  is  a  debtor  country.     In 

the  diapter  on  "  Private  Finance "  will  be  found  certain  calculations 

showing  that  the  annual  charge  payable  by  the  State  and  municipalities 

^u  theirindebtedness  to  British  creilitors  is  £2,099,000  while  the  earnings 

of  investments  made  in  the  colony  by  private  persons,  or  drawn  by 

absentees,  amount  to  £2,471,000  per  annum.     As  the  whole  of  the 

^terest  on  Grovemment  and  municipal  loans  has  to  be  paid  by  ex|)orts, 

^i^iwpective  of  the  fall  in  prices,  and  as  a  large  |)ortion  also  of  the  interest 

Payable  to  private  investors  is  in  the  same  category,  the  fall  is  a  matter 

^  Yery  serious  importance  to  these  colonies,  viewed  as  debtor  States. 

Fortunately  the  increase  of  production,  as  compared  with  the  population, 

"•«  been  so  great  in  New  South  Wales  as  to  counteract  the  fall  in  prices ; 

but  it  ig  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  probable  increase  of  pro- 

^">ctioii  will  compensate  the  colony  for  a  renewed  fall  at  the  alarming 

***©  which  characterised  the  period  from  1889  to  1894. 
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THE  functions  of  Government  are  much  alike  throughout  Austral- 
asia, and  it  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  similar  items 
of  expenditure  should  be  found  in  the  budgets  of  the  various  colonies. 
The  chief  point  of  difference  is  the  extent  to  which  local  requirements 
are  provided  for  out  of  general  revenue.  In  most  of  the  provinces  pro- 
vision for  local  improvements  is  a  matter  of  which  the  State  has  ere  this 
divested  itself ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia  the 
central  government  still  charges  itself  with  the  construction  of  works  of 
a  purely  local  character,  especially  in  the  rural  districts ;  hence  the 
appearance,  in  the  statements  of  public  expenditure  of  those  colonies,  of 
items  of  large  amount  which  find  no  parallel  in  the  other  provinces. 
Also,  when  comparison  is  made  with  outside  countries,  other  points  of 
difference  are  found.  In  these  colonies,  as  in  other  young  communities, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  State  to  initiate  works  and  services  which 
in  older  countries  have  come  within  the  province  of  the  local  authorities 
or  have  naturally  been  left  to  be  undertaken  by  private  enterprise.  Even 
at  the  present  day  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  Government  should 
retain  the  control  of  services,  such  as  the  railways,  which  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  some  other  countries  are  not  generally  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  the  functions  of  the  State,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the 
administration  of  these  services  that  the  budgets  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  reach  such  comparatively  high  figuroa 

In  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  the  financial  year  ends  on  the  30th 
June ;  in  Tasmania,  on  the  Slst  December ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  on 
the  31st  March.  Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  total 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  each  colony  for  the  financial  year  1896-7, 
with  the  amounts  per  head  of  population.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
from  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  as  given  in  the  table,  refunds 
are  excluded ;   while  for  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  there  is 
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nothing  in  the  published  statements  to  show  whether  the  amounts  are 
gross  or  net : — 


Colony. 

Year  ended— 

Total. 

Per  head  of  population. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Xew  South  Wales 

Tktorift 

80  June,  1897.. 
30  June,  1897.. 
80  June,  1897.. 
80  June,  1897.. 

80  June,  1897.. 

81  Dec,  1896.. 
81  Mar.,  1897.. 

£ 
9,107,208 

6,630,217 

3,618,150 

2,608,760 

2,842,761 

797,976 

4,725,799 

£ 
9,140,860 

6,814,843 

8,604,261 

2,779,110 

2,889,463 

760,2U 

4,488,961 

£  >.   d. 
7    0    6 

6  12  11 

7  18    1 
7    9  10 

20  12    2 
4  17    8 
613    6 

£  >.   d. 
7    Oil 

6  16    0 

9n«m<lvil1 

7  12    8 

SodliAiatnaia* 

^MtcraAtutraa*   

AiMiiia 

7  14    4 

20  11    8 

4  11  10 

InrZealand 

6    6    8 

AwtinlMU 

30,416,860 

80,412,245 

7    10 

7    0  11 

*  Induding  Northern  Territory. 

As  will  he  seen  from  the  table,  the  revenue  of  the  colonies  for 
the  financial  year  1896-7  was  £30,415,860,  or  £7  Is.  per  head 
(^  population,  and  the  expenditure,  £30,412,245,  or  £7  Os.  lid.  per 
httid,  showing  a  total  surplus  on  the  twelve  months'  transactions  of 
^)615.  The  colonies  which  had  a  surplus  were  Queensland,  Western 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand ;  and  those  which  had  a  deficit, 
^6W  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  In  regard  to  the  last- 
''^tioned  colony,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
^  colony  proper  were  £2,628,049  and  £2,635,860  respectively,  and  of 
*eKorthem  Territory,  £70,710  and  £143,250.  The  deficit  on  the  year's 
transactions  was,  therefore,  chiefly  due  to  the  administration  of  the  great 
^iBa  north  of  the  26th  degree  of  south  latitude. 

Sources  of  KEVEyuB. 

The  revenue  of  the  colonies  is  mainly  derived  from  taxation  and 
public  services.  During  the  year  1896-7  the  customs  and  excise  duties 
yielded  £8,765,594,  and  other  forms  of  tajcation,  £2,834,743  ;  while 
tte  railways  and  tramways  returned  a  revenue  of  £10,494,612,  and  posts 
and  telegraphs  £2,467,936;  making  altogether  a  sum  of  £24,562,885 
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derived  from  these  sources,  or  SO-8  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts.     A 

division  of  the  revenue  of  each  colony 


TmiiUoo. 

Public 

Ludi. 

R.^*L 

colony. 

^£      """ 

.;s„ 

«       1 
I.BM.TTS      ^ 

f:a6t.:«40    'm 

629,807  .    3:  [ 

I.E5I  S 

■M     i;iM,»Sl 

•ios- ,  i,03a,a» 

127  ■      BW,H6 

eM.8» 

2M.836 
^ao.725 
^718 

i.89B,rrB 

17J,fil7 
S87,!«3 
fl9,5K 
STS.BSl 

TOT.SBt  1  fl.lD7.H» 

SKlirii  s!6is!iso 

W«MmAumnJi»  

.   M.47|  I  2^IM 

KewZuluHl 

«4,96. 

108,833  i  4,;u,79a 

8.J(B.a»4  ^2.8M 

7*8  10,*W,61S 

i.«-,OT« 

3,7«3,n6 

2,109.SS8 

30.41S,M0 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  revenue  in -IflSB-T  on  the 
basis  of  {Mpulation.  The  average  for  the  whole  of  Australasia  was 
£7  Is.  Od.  per  head,  tlie  amount  ranging  from  £i  ITs.  Sd.  in  Tasmania 
to  £20  12s.  2d.  in  Western  Australia.  Tlie  high  revenue  in  the  latter 
colony  is  attributable  to  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  consequent  on  the 
discovery  of  the  gold-fields.  Aa  most  of  the  goods  entering'  the  colony 
are  subject  to  duty,  a  large  importation  of  capital  necessarily  means 
a  large  customs   revenue  and   increased   traffic  and  earnings  of  the 


Colon)'. 

TMHtlon. 
Gwtimui' 

.ml' 
nyw. 

l-«U>nd 

^ 

Othw 

Total 

Kew  South  W»l«. 

Viclorta 

£  L  d. '£  *.  d. 

%-'■ 

iii 

£  t.  ± 
Olt    « 

C  *.  <1 

^tli  Amnnlto 

0  7  S|S  JU 

raw 

1   1M     1      O  1B     « 

SIS   1 

J  0  SI013  *   *  «  ajoii  6 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  colony  with  the  highest  revenue  from 
customs  and  excise  duties  as  compared  with  population  is  Western 
Australia,  New  South  Wales  being  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  scale.  A 
false  impression,  however,  is  apt  to  be  gathered  from  a  bare  statement 
of  the  amouiitjt  ])er  head,  as  it  might  lie  a.isuraed  that  the  provinces 
with  the  least  revenue  are  the  most  lightly  taxed,  while  those  with  large 
revenues  are  hearily  burdened.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  truth  is  often 
the  reverse  of  this  ;  for  a  low  consumption  of  dutiable  goods  under  a 
high  tariff  might  give  no  greater  revenue  than  a  high  consumption 
under  a  lower  tariff. 
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Dividing  the  revenue  derived  fit)m  taxation  into  that  payable  (a) 
directly  and  (6)  indirectly  by  the  people,  the  former  including  land  and 
ineome  taxes,  stamp  duties,  etc.,  and  the  latter  customs  and  excise, 
fioenae  fees,  etc.,  the  appended  figures  are  obtained  : — 


Cokmy. 


Total  Tucatkm,  1806-7. 


Direct. 


Indirect. 


Total. 


Per  head  of  poptiUtlon. 


Direct. 


Indirect. 


Total. 


>w  Sooth  WUot 
▼kloik  

^    lAortralia.. 
^Vttm  AuitnllA 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£  9.  d. 

£  8.   d. 

748,899 

1,640,458 

2,389,857 

0  11    7 

15    3 

657,187 

2,030,863 

2,507,050 

0    0    6 

1  14    0 

177.880 

1,322,954 

1,500,344 

0    7    6 

2  16    I 

280,949 

051,126 

041,075 

0  16    1 

1  16    2 

74,908 

1,109,916 

1,184,884 

0  10  11 

8    Oil 

95,288 

961,429 

466.717 

0  11    8 

2    4    3 

643,151 

1,887,759 

2,530,010 

0  18    2 

2  18    4 

2,686,822 

0,013,515 

11,600,337 

0  12    0 

2    1  10 

£  8.   d. 

1  16  10 

2  4 
8  3 
2  12 
8  II 

2  15  11 

3  11    6 


3 

7 

3 

10 


2  18  10 


Comparing  these  %ures  with  the  returns  for  the  year  1881,  which 
•n  given  bcdow,  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  tendency  has  been  to 
increase  the  direct  taxation  of  the  people,  on  account  of  the  diminished 
luid  ales  and  ihe  shrinkage  in  other  revenue ;  while,  with  the  excep- 
ti(m  of  Western  Australia,  the  revenue  from  indirect  taxation  per  head 
of  population  has  decreased,  despite  the  general  extension  of  the  number 
of  dutiable  articles  and  the  heavier  duties  levied.  This,  however,  is 
only  what  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  smaller  borrowings  and  the 
diminished  purchasing  power  of  the  people  during  the  past  few  years  : — 


Colcnj. 


Total  Taxation. 


Direct. 


Indirect. 


Total. 


Per  Inhabitant. 


Direct.    .  Indirect. 


Total. 


Mev  Sooth  Wales 

VIetoria   

Jjwosland 

JjQth  Awtralia.. 
fWcmAustnlia 

JttMuua 

SivZedaod  .... 

Attttralatia  .. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£    g.  d. 

£   8.  d. 

102,508 

1,578,345 

1,770,848 

0    6    0 

2    18 

347,782 

1,635,845 

1.083,127 

0    8    1 

1  18    0 

40,311 

608,443 

657,754 

0    4    7 

2  16    7 

14,522 

560,617 

584,130 

Oil 

2    2    7 

1,206 

114,010 

116,125 

0    0  10 

8  17  10 

66,748 

283,308 

3.50,146 

0  11    5 

2    8    6 

405,802 

1,480,507 

1,886,800 

0  16    6 

8    0    1 

1,077,874 

6,270,574 

7,348,448 

0    7  10 

2    6    8 

£   s. 

2  6 
2  6 
8  1 
2  3 
8  18 

2  10  11 

3  16    7 


d. 
3 
1 
2 

8 
8 


2  13    6 


111  respect  of  the  proportion  of  revenue  raised  at  the  present  tinu* 
"7  taxation,  the  colonies  differ  considerably.  Thus,  no  less  than  57-- 
I*rcent.  of  the  revenue  of  Tasmania  in  1896-7  was  derived  from  that 
source ;  while  in  New  Zealand  the  proportion  wius  53*5  per  cent.  ;  in 
\^«tem  Australia,  41*7  per  cent.  ;  in  Queensland,  41*5  per  cent.  ;  in 
Victoria,  39*2  per  cent.  :  in  South  Australia,  34*9  per  cent. ;  and  in 
New  South  Wales,  only  2G-2  per  cent.  The  comparison,  however,  is  only 
mteresting  as  showing  the  large  territorial  revenue  that  New  South 
Wales  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess. 
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In  all  the  colonies  probate  duties  are  levied,  and  in  all  the  colonies 
except  Western  Australia  and  Queensland,  land  and  income  taxes.  In 
Queensland  the  only  incomes  taxed  are  the  dividends  of  joint-stock 
companies.  In  the  previous  edition  of  this  work  the  changes  in  the 
probate  and  succession  duties,  and  in  the  land  and  income  taxes,  were 
traced  ;  the  description  given  below  deals  only  with  the  duties  as  they 
stand  at  the  present  time. 


Probate  and  Succession  Duties. 

A^ew  South  Wales. — In  this  colony  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  is  payable 
on  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  a  testator  or  intestate, 
and  on  settlements  of  property  taking  effect  after  death,  provided  the 
value  of  the  property  is  less  than  £5,000 ;  2  per  cent,  is  payable  on 
estates  of  the  value  of  £5,000  and  under  £12,500 ;  3  per  cent  upon 
£12,500  and  under  £25,000;  4  per  cent,  upon  £25,000  and  under 
£50,000 ;  and  5  per  cent,  upon  £50,000  and  upwards.  Estates  Hot 
exceeding  £200  in  gross  value  are  exempt  from  duty. 

Victoria, — The  present  rates  of  duty  payable  in  Victoria  on  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons  are  as  follow  : — 


Exceeding — 


Not 
exceeding— 


Rate. 


Exceeding-  ^xc^ing- 


Bate. 


1,000« 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10.000 

12,000 

14.000 

16,000 

18,000 

20,000 

22,000 

24,000 

26,000 

28,000 

80,000 

32,000 


£ 

per  cent. 

1,000 

Nil. 

5,000* 

2 

6,000 

8 

7,000 

3i 

8,000 

3* 

9,000 

3? 

10,000 

8| 

12,000 

4 

14,000 

^\ 

16,000 

^ 

18,000 

H 

20,000 

^t 

22,000 

5 

24,000 

H 

26,000 

H 

28,000 

5t 

30,000 

5^ 

32,000 

6 

34,000 

6t 

£ 
34,000 
86,000 
38,000 
40,000 
44,000 
48,000 
52,000 
56,000 
60,000 
64,000 
68,000 
72,000 
76,000 
80,000 
84,000 
88,000 
92,000 
96.000 
100,000 


£ 
36,000 
38,000 
40,000 
44,000 
48,000 
52,000 
56,000 
60,000 
64,000 
68,000 
72,000 
76,000 
80,000 
84,000 
88,000 
92,000 
96,000 
100,000 


per  cent. 

6f 
7 

n 
n 

8 

8| 
8f 

H 
0 

n 

10 


•  With  exemption  of  £1,000. 

Only  one-half  of  these  rates  is  payable  on  the  net  amount  received 
by  the  widow,  children,  and  grandchildren  of  the  testator  or  intestate, 
provided  the  total  value  of  the  estate  is  not  more  than  £50,000  after 
all  debts  have  been  paid. 


PROBATA  AND  aUCCESSION  DUTIES.  ^69 

Queenslcmd. — A  succession  duty  of  2  per  cent,  is  levied  in  Queens- 
land on  property  acquired  by  a  jjerson  on  the  death  of  its  fonner 
owner  when  the  value  of  the  property  is  £200  and  under  £1,000;  3  per 
cent,  is  chargeable  upon  property  valued  at  £1,000  and  under  £2,500  ; 
4  per  cent,  upon  £2,500  and  under  £5,000  ;  6  per  cent,  upon  £5,000 
•nd  under  £10,000;  8  per  cent,  upon  £10,000  and  under  £20,000; 
ind  10  per  cent,  upon  £20,000  and  upwards.  When  the  successor  is 
the  wifo  or  husband  or  lineal  issue  of  the  predecessor,  one-half  of 
these  rates  only  is  charged  ;  and  when  the  successor  is  a  stranger  in 
Uood  to  the  predecessor  double  rates  are  charged.  The  following  small 
probate  duties  are  also  payable  on  the  net  value  of  the  property : — 

LettetB  of 
Value.  Probates.  Administration. 

Under£«)   Nil Nil 

£50Mid  not  exceeding  £100 IDs £1. 

Over  £100  and  not  exceeding  £200 £1 £2. 

„  £200   „     „    £500 £2.    £4. 

"„  £500  £5 £10. 

Saccession  duty  is  chargeable  on  all  property  held  within  the  colony, 
•Hhoogh  the  testator  or  intestate  may  have  been  domiciled  elsewhere  ; 
httt  power  is  taken  to  compound  the  duty  and  to  accept  one  sum  in 
W8pect  of  all  successions,  present  and  futui-e,  in  the  case  of  the  deceased 
bamg  been  domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  a  British  possession, 
^  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  as.sess  the  value  of  the  succession. 
^^i  where  the  British  Government  or  the  Government  of  a  British 
pottession  exempts  from  duty  property  held  in  Queensland  by  a  person 
<^ciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  British  possession  referred  to, 
poduty  is  chargeable  by  the  Queensland  Government  on  property  held 
u  the  United  Kingdom  or  such  British  possession  by  a  person  domiciled 
^  the  colony. 

^uth  Australia, — Succession  duties  are  imposed  on  real  and  personal 

property  derived  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  ;  on  settlements 

^  property  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the  settlor ;  and  on  property 

"'•de  over  by  deed  of  gift  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor,  and  not 

■'•de  before  and  in  consideration  of  marriage,  or  in  favour  of  a  bona- 

/*  purchaser  or  encumbrancer  for  valuable  consideration.    The  duty  is 

wnod  on  the  net  present  value,  and  is  fixed  at  10  per  cent,  when  the 

*gatee  or  beneficiary  is  a  stranger  in  blood  to  the  person  from  whom 

«e  property  is  received.     When  the  person  taking  the  property  is  the 

*h1ow,  widower,  descendant,  or  ancestor,  it  is  subject  to  a  duty  of 

^  per  cent,  if  the  value  is  £500  and  under  £700  ;    if  £700  and  under 

^1,000,  2  per  cent.  ;  £1,000  and  under  £2,000,  3  per  cent.  ;  £2,000 

tnd  under  £3,000,  3i  per  cent. ;  £3,000  and  undor  £5,000,  4  per  cent. ; 

AW)0  and  under  £7,000,  4i  per  cent.  ;  £7,000  and  under  £10,000,  5 

jwcent;  £10,000  and   under  £15,000,   5i  per  cent.;  £15,000  and 

OJider  £20,000,  6  per  cent.  ;  £20,000  and  under  £30,000,  6.i  per  cent.; 

i30,000  and  under  £40,000,  7  per  cent. ;  £40,000  and  under  £60,000, 
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7  J  per  cent. ;  £60,000  and  tinder  £80,000,  8  per  cent. ;  £80,000  and 
under  £100,000,  8i  per  cent.  ;  £100,000  and  under  £150,000,  9  per 
cent.  ;  £150,000  aiid  under  £200,000,  9J  per  cent. ;  and  £200,000  Mid 
upwards,  10  per  cent. ;  one-half  of  these  rates  only  to  be  charged  vhen 
the  person  taking  the  property  is  the  child  (under  21  years  of  age)  or 
the  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  the  net  present  value  of  the  whole 
estate  is  under  £2,000.  When  the  property  is  taken  by  a  brother  or 
sister,  or  a  descendant  of  a  brother  or  sister,  or  a  person  in  any  other 
degree  of  collateral  consanguinity  to  the  deceased  person,  settlor,  or 
donor,  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  is  charged  if  the  net  present  value  is  under 
£200  ;  if  £200  and  under  £300,  U  per  cent. ;  £300  and  under  £400, 
2  per  cent. ;  £400  and  under  £700,  3  per  cent. ;  £700  and  under 
£1,000,  3J  per  cent. ;  £1,000  and  under  £2,000,  4  per  cent.  ;  £2,000 
and  under  £3,000,  5  per  cent.  ;  £3,000  and  under  £5,000,  6  per  cent. ; 
£5,000  and  under  £10,000,  7  per  cent. ;  £10,000  and  under  £15,000, 

8  per  cent. ;  £15,000  and  under  £20,000,  9  per  cent.  ;  and  £20,000  and 
upwards,  10  per  cent. 

Western  Australia, — Probate  duty  is  payable  on  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons,  and  upon  settlements  of  property  to  take  effect  after  the  death 
of  the  donor,  with  the  exception  of  ante-nuptial  settlements,  all  post- 
nuptial settlements  made  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
before  marriage,  all  settlements,  on  or  for  the  wife,  or  her  issue,  or  the 
issue  of  the  settlor,  of  property  which  has  accrued  to  the  settlor  after 
the  marriage  in  right  of  his  wife  ;  and  payable  upon  all  settlements 
made  in  favour  of  a  purchaser  or  encumbrancer  in  good  faith  and 
for  valuable  consideration.  The  duty  is  imposed  on  the  net  value  of  the 
estate  after  all  debts  have  been  paid.  The  lowest  sum  subject  to  taxation 
is  £1,500,  and  this  sum  is  likewise  exempted  when  the  net  vcdue  of  the 
estate  is  less  than  £2,300,  but  when  this  value  is  exceeded  no 
exemption  is  made.     The  rates  of  duty  are  as  follow  : — 

^1,500  and  under  £2,500  (on  exceRs  of  £1,500)    1  p«r  oent. 

£2,500         „          £5,000  2  „ 

£5,000         „          £10,000 8  „ 

£10,000       „          £20,000 4  „ 

£20,000       „          £30,000 iS  „ 

£30,000       „         £40,000 6  „ 

£40,000       „          £60.000 7  „ 

£60,000       „          £80,000 8  „ 

£80.000       „          £100.000  9  „ 

Over  £100,000 10  „ 

with  half  these  rates  when  the  beneficiaries  comprise  the  parent,  issue, 
husband,  wife,  and  issue  of  husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased. 

Tasmania. — In  this  colony  duties  are  imposed  on  probates  of  willa  and 
letters  of  administration.  The  duty  is  levied  on  the  net  value  of  the 
personal   estate  of  the  testator  or  intestate.      When  the  amount  is 
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mder  £100  no  duty  is  payable ;  when  it  is  £100  and  not  more  than 
£500  the  daiy  is  2  per  cent. ;  and  when  it  is  <£500  and  upwards  the 
Intj  is  3  per  cent.     Life  policies  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

Sew  Zealand, — The  following  duties  are  imposed  in  New  Zealand  on 
the  final  balance  of  the  real  and  personal  property  left  by  a  testator  or 
intestate  ;  on  settlements  of  property  taking  effect  after  the  death  of 
tiie  settlor ;  and  on  property  made  orer  by  deed  of  gift  taking  effect 
teing  the  lifetime  of  the  donor,  and  not  being  property  granted  before 
lad  in  consideration  of  marriage,  or  in  favour  of  a  Ixma-fide  purchaser 
or  encumbrancer  in  return  for  valuable  consideration: — 

Not  exceeding  £100 Nil 

£100  ftnd  not  exceeding  £1,000— 

On  first  £100 NiL 

On  remainder 2}  per  cent. 

Orer  £1,000  and  not  exceeding  £5,000    3)        „ 

Over  £5,000  and  up  to  £20,000 7          „ 

On  £20,000  and  upwards    m 10          „ 

vith  3  per  cent,  additional  in  the  case  of  strangers  in  blood,  except 
adopted  children.  It  is  provided  that  no  duty  shall  be  payable  on 
property  passing  absolutely  into  the  possession  of  the  widow  of  the 
<heeaRecl,  or  of  the  widower  of  the  deceased ;  and  that  only  half-rates 
AtD  be  payable  on  property  acquired  by  the  children,  step-children,  and 
gnmd-children  of  the  testator  or  intestata  It  is  further  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  property  in  which  a  life  estate  or  interest  is  acquired  by 
Ae  widow  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  or  by  the  widower  on  the  death 
d  bis  wife,  payment  of  duty  shall  be  made  in  ordinary  course  if  the 
property  possesses  a  capital  value  which  would  give  an  annual  return  of 
•ot  less  than  £500  if  invested  at  6  per  cent.,  and  when  the  property  is 
of  lower  value  the  widow  or  widower  shall  obtain  a  refund  not  exceeding 
50  per  cent,  of  the  duty. 

LANd  AND  Income  Taxation  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  New  South  Wales,  land  tax  is  levied  on  the  unimproved  value  ; 

present  rate  being  id.  in  the  £.     An  exemption  of  £240  is  allowed, 

^<i  if  the  unimproved  value  is  in  exoesa  of  this  sum  a  deduction  equal 

^  the  exemption  is  made,  but  when  a  person  or  company  holds  several 

Mocks  of  land  only  one  sum  of  <£240  may  be  deducted  fi*om  the  aggre- 

9&te  unimproved  value.     Also,  when  a  biock  of  land  is  mortgaged,  the 

iMrtgagor  is  allowed  to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  his  tax  a  sum  which 

it  equal  to  the  income  tax  chargeable  to  the  mortgagee  on  the  interest 

derived  from  the  mortgage  of  the  whole  property,  inclu<Hng  improve 

Wilts.      The  exemptions  from   taxation   comprise   Crown   lands   not 

■Idect  to  right  of  purchase,  or  held  under  special  or  conditional  lease, 

r  as  homestead  selections  ;  other  lands  vested  in  Her  Majesty  or  her 
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representatives ;  lands  vested  in  the  Railway  Commissioners ;  lands 
belonging  to  or  vested  in  local  authorities  :  public  roads,  reserves,  parks, 
cemeteries,  and  commons ;  lands  occupied  as  public  pounds,  or  used 
exclusively  for  or  in  connection  with  public  hospitals,  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, and  other  public  charities,  churches  and  chapels,  the  XJnivei'sity 
and  its  affiliated  colleges,  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  and  mechanics* 
institutes  and  schools  of  arts;  and  lands  dedicated  to  and  vested  in 
trustees  and  used  for  zoological,  agricultural,  pastoral,  or  horticultural 
show  purposes,  or  for  other  public  or  scientific  purposes.  Should  the 
tax  remain  unpaid  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  it  becomes  due  the 
Commissioners  may,  after  giving  another  year's  notice,  let  the  land  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  or,  with  the  permission  of  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  sell  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax,  with  fines,  costs,  and  expenses  added. 

A  tax  is  also  imposed  upon  so  much  of  every  income  as  may  be  in 
excess  of  £200,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  the  ownership 
or  use  or  cultivation  of  land  upon  which  land  tax  is  payable  ;  the  present 
rate  being  6d.  in  th«  £.  The  exemptions  include  the  revenues  of  local 
authorities  ;  the  income  of  life  assurance  societies  and  of  other  societies 
and  companies  not  carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  profit  or  gain, 
and  not  being  income  derived  from  mortgages ;  the  dividends  and 
profits  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank;  the  funds  and  income  of  registered  friendly  societies 
and  trade  unions ;  the  income  and  revenues  of  all  ecclesiastical,  chari- 
table, and  educational  institutions  of  a  public  character ;  and  income 
accruing  to  foreign  investors  from  Government  stock.  The  regulations 
provide  that  in  the  case  of  every  company  its  income  shall  be  taken  as 
the  income  of  the  company  in  New  South  Wales  and  from  investments 
within  the  colony.  Public  companies  are  not  allowed  the  exemption  of 
£200. 

Land  and  Income  Taxation  in  Victoria. 

The  Land  Tax  Act  in  force  in  Victona  was  passed  with  the  object  of 
breaking  up  large  holdings.  For  this  purpose  it  was  declared  that  all 
"  landed  estates  "  should  be  subject  to  taxation  ;  that  a  "  landed  estate  " 
should  consist  of  one  or  more  blocks  of  land  not  more  than  5  miles  apart 
which  possessed  an  aggregate  area  of  upwards  of  640  acres  and  a  capital 
value  of  more  than  £2,500  ;  that  the  value  in  excess  of  £2,500  should  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  that  only  one  exemp- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  a  person  or  company  owning  more  thim 
one  '^  landed  estate  "  ;  and  that  the  assessment  of  the  capital  value  of 
the  "  landed  estate  "  should  be  based  upon  the  average  number  of  sheep 
which  it  was  estimated  to  be  able  to  maintain,  £4  per  acre  being  fixed 
as  the  value  of  land  which  could  carry  2  sheep  or  more  to  that  area ; 
£3  per  acre  if  it  could  carry  only  1^  sheep  ;  £2  per  acre  if  it  could 
carry  only  1  sheep,  and  £1  if  it  could  not  maintain  an  average  of  a  single 
sheep  to  the  acre. 
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The  rate  of  income  talx  payable  in  the  colony  varies  according  to  the 
source  whence  the  income  is  derived  and  the  taxable  amount  of  such 
isoome.     On  incomes  derived  from  personal    exertion  4d.  in  the    £ 
tt  payable  up  to  XI, 200  ;    on  every  £  in  excess  of  this  sum    up  to 
Jt2,20O,   6d.  ;    and   on   every   £   in   excess   of  £2,200,    8d.  ;    double 
these  rates  being  payable  on  incomes  the  produce  of   property  within 
the  colony.     All  incomes  of  and  under  £200  escape  taxation,  and  this 
sum  is  exempted  in  all  cases  in  which  the  income  is  higher.     Land  and 
buildings  used  by  the  owner  for  residential  purposes  are  regarded  as  re- 
taming  an  income  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  ;  and  the  income  of 
companies  whose  head  office  is  not  within  the  colony  is  taken  to  Ije  such 
a  proportion  of  the  total  dividends  of  the  company  as  the  receipts  or 
•wsets  and  liabilities  (as  may  l>e  prescribed)  in  Victoria  Ixjar  to  the  total 
receipts  or  assets  and  liabilities.     It  is  provided  that  shipowners  whose 
principal  place  of  business  is  outside  the  colony  shall  pay  £5  for  every 
^100  received  for  the  carriage  of  Victorian  pjissengers,  goods,  and  mails. 
In  the  case  of  sales  of  property,  where  the  principal  is  not  a  resident  of 
Victoria,  the  taxable  amount  of  his  income  derived  from  such  sale  or 
disposal  of  property  is  assessed  at  5  per  cent,   of  the  total  simount  for 
wfcflch  the  property  was  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  unless  it  should 
^proved  to  the  satisfaction  of   the  Commissioner  that  the  amount 
''^eeived  was  less  than  9  per  cent.,  when  a  corresponding  reduction 
^  be  made.       The   exemptions   include   tlie  income  of   the   State, 
kictl  authorities,  savings  banks.  University  of  MellK)urne  and  affiliated 
colleges,  Working  Men's  College,  schools   of    mines,  technical  sohools, 
i^eligious   bodies,    registered    friendly  societies,  building  societies,  an<l 
tnde  unions  ;  of  societies  and  public  bodies  not  carrying  on  business 
fcr  purposes  of  gain  to  shareholders  or  members  ;  of  mutual  life  assur- 
ance companies  whose  head  offices  are  in  Australia;  of  insurance  com- 
plies (other  than  life)  taking  out  an  annual  license  under  the  Stamps 
Act;  and  of  mining  companies,  also  such  dividends  derived  from  mining 
companies  as  may  not  be  in  excess  of  calls  paid  up  during  the  year ; 
wd  income  derived  by  foreign  investors  from  the  stock  of  Government 
cr  local  bodies. 

Dividend  Tax  ly  Queensland. 

Tliere  is  no  land  tax  in  Queensland,  and  income  tax  is  only  collected 

on  the  dividends  declared  by  public  companies.     The  rate  is  Is.   per  £ 

on  dividends  declared  by  all  companies  having  their  head  office  or  chief 

place  of  business  in  Queensland,  provided  that  when  the  operations  of 

snch  a  company  extend  beyond  the  colony  duty  shall  only  be  jjayable 

f    on  80  much  of  the  dividends  as  is  proportionate  to  the  average  capital 

employed  within  the  cohmy.     In  the  cas(»  of  companies  which  have  not 

their  head  office  in  Queensland,  and  which  are  not  companies  carrying 

on  insurance  business  only,  the  duty  is  payahle  on  so  much  of  the  total 

dividends  as  is  proportionate  to  the  average  amount  of  capital  employed 
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in  the  colony  during  tho  year  as  compared  with  the  total  average  capital 
of  the  company  ;  and  in  the  case  of  insunmce  companies  duty  is  payable 
at  the  nite  of  20s.  for  every  £100  or  part  of  £100  of  gron  premiums 
received.  An  exemption  is  allowed  in  tho  case  of  mining  companiegy 
the  tax  of  Is.  per  £  lx»ing  payable  only  on  dividends  over  and  above 
those  applied  in  n^payment  of  the  expenditure  actually  incurred  by 
tho  company  before  the  declaration  of  the  first  dividend  in  respect  oif 
lalx>ur  or  material  employed  in  developing  the  mine,  and  in  repayment 
of  threo-fourths  of  tlie  cost  of  machinery  erected  for  the  imising  of  oi 
and  other  iiisiterials  from  the  mine. 

Land  akd  Incomk  Taxation  in  South  Australia. 

In  South  Australia  tlie  land  tax  is  calculated  on  the  unimpro' 
value,  the;   rate   being   Ad.   in  the  £,    with  an   additional  tax  of 
on  ever}'  £  in  excess  of  £5,000.     The  amount  of  tax  payable  by 
absentee,  who  is  defined  as  a  person  who  has  been  absent  from 
resident  out  of  tho  colony  for  two  years,  is  increased  by  20  per  cent. 
exemptions  to  the  land  tax  c<»mprise  Crown  lands  which  are  not  subject 
any  agnN^ment  for  sale  or  right  of  purchase,  park  lands,  public 
public  «?omt»teries,  and  other  public  reserves,  and  land  used  wtAfAj 
religious  or  charitable  pur))()s^\s,  or  used  by  any  institute  under  the 
visions  of  the  Institute'  Act  of  1874.     It  is  proviiled  that  an 
shall  Ik»  niadcj  every  thn^*  years,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  taxshikJl 
Ik?  mad(*  according  to  th(»  proprietftry  interest  held  in  the  land.     It 
further  [)rovi(liNl  that  if  the  payment  of  the  tax  has  l>cen  in  arresr 
a  ]>eriod  of  two  years  the  Commissioner  may,  after  giving  another 
notict»  of   his  intoiitioti,   let  the  land  from  year   to   year,   and 
dtHluctin;j:  from  th»»  rcMits  the  amount  of  tax,  with  costs  and  ex 
hold  the  Italance  for  the  l)eneiit  of  the  owner  ;  or  he  may  even  go 
far  as  to  petition  th<^  Supreme  Oturt  for  permission  to  sell  so  inudi 
the  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ]Miyment  of  the  t^ix  and  eosti 
expenses. 

Tlie  iiK'Diiie  tax  varies  aecordin;;  to  the  source  whence  the  iuoome 
derived.  <  )ii  ineoines  ilerived  from  personal  exertion  tho  rate  imp* 
is  4 id.  in  the  £  up  to  ami  including  £800,  and  Gd.  for  every  £ 
excess  of  that  sum,  with  double  th(»se  i'at<'s  on  incomes  the  prtiduce  *^' 
property.  TJie  sum  exemjitetl  from  taxatitm  is  £150,  if  the  inccMi** 
do«*s  not  t»xcee<l  .t'M)()  }K>r  annum  :  but  no  exemption  is  allowed  iu  tl»* 
case  «»f  an  income  in  exe<'ss  of  the  sum  named.  The  excm|>tion8  frt><* 
taxation  comprise  the  incomes  of  miinici|Nil  corporations  and 
councils ;  of  companies  public  bodies,  and  societies  not  carrying 
busintvs  for  purposes  of  gain  to  be  divide<l  amongst  sharpholden 
memlx^rs  :  and  of  friendly  societies,  f  juid  and  buildings  occupied  b^ 
the  owner  for  resit l(>i it ia)  pur|»oses  niv  taken  as  returning  an  income  of  - 
\K'r  ami,  on  the  capital  value,  and  the  iiic<»me  of  a  company  is  declsre^^ 
to  lie  the  produce  of  property  for  taxation  purposes. 
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Hhe  land  tax  payable  iu  Tasmania  in  at  the  rate  of  ^cL  in  the  £  on 
the  total  capital  value  of  land,  with  a  deduction  of  ^d.  in  the  £  on 
aooount  of  mortgageu.     The  exemptionH  comprise  land  the  property  of  a 
monicipal  corporation  or  other  local  authoiity,  or  of  a  registered  friendly 
Hodety ;  the  site  of  a  State  school  under  the  Education  Department; 
of  a  public  library  or  museum ;  of  the  Tasmanian  Museum  ;  of  a  hos- 
pttal  or  benevolent  asylum  or  other  building  used  solely  for  charitable  or 
relij(iou4  purposes,  or  land  vested  in  trust  for  public  purposes,  public 
foad%  cemeteries  which  are  not  owned  by  joint-stock  or  public  com- 
panies, and  public  reserves,  gardens,  and  recreation  grounds.    Crown 
lands  held  on  lease  are  also  exempted  from  taxation,  but  if  they  have 
^n  purchased  on  credit  the  occupier  is  required  to  pay  tax  ;  provided 
one-Iialf  of  the  price  has  been  paid  or  has  become  due.     The  owner  of 
^he  land  is  looked  to  directly  for  the  amount  of  the  tax,  unless  he 
'^Glides  out  of  the  colony  or  cannot  be  found,  in  whicli  case  the  occupier 
^^Qoomes  responsible,  but  is  allowed  to  deduct  the  sum  from  the  amount 
*^  his  rent.     The  Commissioner  has  power  to  let  the  land  if  the  tax 
■"^QBuuns  unpaid  six  months  after  it  has  become  due,  or,  with  the  approval 
o€  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  sell  it  if  the  tax  has  remained 
Uiquud  for  two  years ;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  balance  of  the  pix> 
<^Qeds,  after  the  amount  of  the  tax,  with  costs  and  expen»^s,  has  been 
deducted,  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  owner  of  tlie  rented  property  or 
trlie  original  owner  of  the  proj>erty  which  has  been  sold. 

The   Income  Tax  Act   in   foi-ce   in  the   colony  provides  that   8d. 

per£  shall  be  payable  on   incomes   derived   fix>m  persomd  exertion, 

lib  per  J&  on  incomes  the  produce  of  property,  and   Is.  per  £  on  the 

ptdits  of  public  companies.     The  chief  exemptions  are  the  revenues  of 

muaicipal  corporations  and  other  local  authorities  ;   incomes  of  com- 

pwdes,  societies,  or  public  bodies  or  trusts  not  carrying  on  business 

"^nih  a  view  to  a  distribution  of  profits  amongst  their  shareholders  or 

members ;  the  funds  and  incomes  of  r(?gist<^nKl  friendly  societies  and 

tride  unions ;    income   accruing  to   foreign    investors   in  Tasmanian 

Government  stock  ;  rents  from  land  subject  to  land  tax  ;  incomes  of 

buikiDg  and  insurance  companies  which  have;  not  their  head  ofHces  in 

^  colony  (and  which  are  specially  taxed) ;  and  incomes  of  persons  who 

aa?e  not  V»een  resident  in  the  colony  for  at  least  twolve  months.     It  is 

provided  tliat  peosons  deriving  income  from  sources  outside  the  c()h)ny 

•*Wl  not  be  taxed  in  respect  of  the  same  if  income  tax  has  been  paid  upon 

^e  money  in  the  colony  or  country  whence  it  has  been  derived.     In  tin' 

^•■e  of  incomes  derived  from  }»t»rsr)nal  exertion,  an  (?x(»mption  is  nia<Ie  of 

***  incomes  not  exceeding  £150  :  on  incomes  exctHxling  iJl'iO  and  not 

•^ceeding  J&400,  the  sum  of  £1*20  escajx^s  t'lxatinii ;   but  all   incomes 

f*«eeding  £400  iu  amount  are  taxed  to  the  full  extent.     Where   the 

^'^oome  is  the  produce  of  property,  incomes  not  exceeding  £100  in  amount 
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:Mi«l  under  £130,000,    l|d.  ;   £130,000   and   under   £150,000,   IJd.  ; 
jC  150,000  and  under  £170,000,  Ifd. ;  £170,000  and  under  £190,000, 
Ifi;  £190,000  and  under  £210,000,  IJd. ;  and  £210,000  and  over, 
So,  per  £. ;  and  it  is  further  provided  that  an  absentee,  wlio  is  declared 
be  a  [lerson  who  has  been  absent  from  or  resident  out  of  the  colony 
period  of  three  years  or  more,  shall  pay  a  graduated  tax  of  20  per 
additional  to  the  schedule  rates. 
It  is  provided  that  returns  of  land  and  mortgages  shall  hi*,  inado 
mmially.     Purchasers  of  Crown  lands  on  credit  are  liable  to  taxation, 
nd  the  owner  of  a  leasehold  interest  in  land  is  liable  to  taxation  in 
''-'HMpect  of  the  value  of  such  interest.     The  exemptions  comprise  Crown 
luMis;  lands  vested  in  the  Railway  Commissioners  and  in  local  govern- 
ing bodies ;  land  used  solely  in  connection  with  a  place  of  worship  or 
•  place  of  residence  for  the  clergy  of  any  religious  lx)dy,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  public  schools  established  under  the  Education  Act  of  1 877, 
ot  with  any  other  school  not  curried  on  exclusively  for  gain  or  profit, 
out  the  maximum  area  of  land  exempted  for  the  purposes  of  any  school 
o^nied  on  for  profit  is  15  acres  ;  the  site  of  a  university  or  college,  or 
•^wol  incorporated  by  any  Act  or  Ordinance,  or  the  site  of  a  public 
■ibrary,  athenaeum,  mechanics'  institute,  or  school  of  mines ;  a  public 
^ometery  or  burial-ground  ;  the  ground  or  place  of  meeting  of  any  agri- 
dltoral  society,  provided  it  be  the  property  of  such  society ;  the  place 
^  meeting  of  a  friendly  society  or  Masonic  lodge,  or  of  a  registered 
•JUiWing  society  ;  land  used  for  the  purposes  of  public  charitable  institu- 
tions constituted  under  the  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions  Act, 
••id  of  other  charitable  instituticms  not  carried  on  for  gain  or  profit ;  public 
Audens,  domains,  or  recreation  or  other  public  reserves  not  occupied  by 
^tenant,  and  all  public  roads  and  streets  ;  land  owned  and  occupied  by 
j€aoris,  and  not  leased  to  or  occupied  by  any  person  other  than  the 
owner  ;  and  any  public  railway,  including  the  land  occupie<l  and 
as  permanent  way  and  for  yards,  stations,  and  sheds,  and  all  build- 
used  for  the  purposes  of  railway  trafiic  only.     Further  exemptions 
)rise  all  land  owned  and  mortgagee  held  by  any  friendly  society 
ithin  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  all  land  owned  and  mortgages  held  by 
17  savings  bank  constituted  under  the  Savings  Bank  Act  of  1858  ;  all 
**»d  owned  and  mortgages  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sinking  Funds 
'■uder  the  Public  Debts  Sinking  Funds  Act  of  1868,  or  by  the  trustees 
^^  my  local  authority  whose  revenues  are  exempt  from  taxation  ;  and 
^U  mortgages  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  charitoble  institution. 

Still  another  exemption  is  provided  for,  namely,  all  land  owned  and 
•mortgages  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  religious  body,  the  proceeds  of 
"^■fcWi  land  and  mortgages  are  devoted  to  the  support  of  aged  or  infirm 
wasters,  or  of  widows  or  orphan  children  of  ministers.      It  is  also 
••dared  that  native  land  occupied  by  any  other  person  than  the  Maori 
<**»»  shall  be  subject  to  one-half  of  the  ordinary  land  tax  in  respect 
•the  Maori  landowner's  interest  therein,  while  being  exempt  from  the 
f*doated  tax,  and  that  all  mortgages  held  by  or  in  trust  for  Maoris 
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Rhall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  ordinary  land  tax.  Mortgages  bald 
by  banking  companies  are  reached  by  the  income  tax  ;  and  limd  owned 
and  mortgages  held  by  any  registered  building  society  are  exempted 
from  taxation,  the  profits  derived  by  members  being  subject  to  income 
tax.  In  the  event  of  land  being  undervalued,  the  Commissioner  may 
give  notice  to  the  owner,  within  twelve  months  of  the  signing  of 
the  assessment  roll,  that  he  must  increase  the  value  of  the  land  to  thA 
sum  placed  upon  it  by  the  taxation  authorities.  If  the  owner  is  not 
willing  to  increase  the  value  to  the  sum  notified  by  the  Ck)mmisaioner, 
he  may  appeal  to  the  Resident  Magistrate  to  assess  the  value  ;  but 
should  he  neither  adopt  this  course  nor  consent  to  the  Commissioner's 
valuation  within  thirty  days,  the  Commissioner  may  recommend  thai 
the  Govern ment  shall  purchase  the  land  at  the  returned  value  pins 
10  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  owner  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
value  at  which  the  land  has  been  assessed,  whether  by  the  Board  of 
Keview  or  not,  he  may  call  upon  the  Commissioner  to  reduce  the  valua- 
tion to  a  certain  sum  or  to  purchase  the  land  at  this  price. 

The  income  tax  is  payable  upon  income  derived  from  employment  and 
from  business,  including  investments  other  than  those  in  mortgages  of 
land,  uiMDn  which  ordinary  land  tax  is  levied.  An  exemption  of  dB300 
is  allowed  to  every  person  domiciled  in  the  colony,  this  concession  being 
withheld  from  absentees ;  but  no  exemption  is  allowed  to  a  public 
company.  The  rate  of  tax  is  6d.  in  the  £  on  the  first  taxable  X1,000, 
and  Is.  on  every  additional  £,  except  in  the  case  of  public  companies, 
which  pay  Is.  per  £  on  the  whole  sura.  The  income  of  public  companies 
is  declared  to  be  the  amount  of  dividends  earned,  sums  earned  to  reserve 
fund,  and  any  other  profits  made  or  income  derived  by  such  companies. 
To  this  provision  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  banking  companies, 
insurance  companies,  shipping  companies,  and  loan,  building,  and 
investment  companies.  It  is  provided  that  every  banking  company 
shall  be  assessed  for  income  tax  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  per  £100  of 
the  average  of  the  total  liabilities  and  assets  for  the  four  quarters 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  shareholders  of  loan,  building,  and  investr 
ment  companies  are  personally  taxed  upon  the  amount  of  income  derived 
from  sucli  societies.  The  regulations  declare  that  a  person  or  company 
engaged  in  business  as  the  owner  or  charterer  of  shipping  shall  be 
assessed  upon  the  income  derived  from  such  business  carried  on  in 
New  Zealand  and  with  places  beyond  the  colony;  and  that  when 
the  head  office  of  a  person  or  company  engaged  in  such  business  is 
outside  the  colony  the  agent  shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  income 
tax  of  5  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from  the  carnage  of  passengers^ 
goods,  and  live  stock  shipped  at  New  Zealand  ports.  It  is  also  provided 
by  these  re<^lations  that  the  income  of  every  insurance  company  shall 
be  taken  as  the  income  derived  from  business  carried  on  in  the 
colony,  and  from  investments  within  the  colony  other  than  those  in 
land  and  in  mortgages  of  land.  The  exemptions  to  the  income  tax 
comprise  the  revenues  of  any  county  council,  borough  council,  town 
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board,  road  boanl,  har)x)ur  board,  public  university^  public  school, 
education  hoard,  school  comminioiierH,  lioejisin^  committee,  and  every 
oilier  local  authority  receiving  revenue  of  any  kind  for  the  purposes 
<if  or  in  relation  to  local  self-government;  tlie  income  of  friendly 
■ocietiea  and  building  societies,  and  of  all  public  bodies  and  societies  not 
carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  gain  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
shareholders  or  in<»ml)erK ;  and  income  derived  by  the  owner  or  occupier 
from  any  land  on  which  land  tax  is  ]>ayahle,  and  from  mortgages  of  such 
land.  The  income  of  any  savings  bank  constituto<l  undc*r  the  Ravings 
Bank  Act  of  1858,  and  the  income  of  any  public  charitabl«*  institution, 
are  also  exempted.  Also,  when  a  person  occupies  for  purposes  of 
bnsiiiesB  or  employment  land  on  which  he  }>ays  land  tax,  he  is  allowed  to 
deduct  from  his  income  a  sum  e<|ual  to  5  pir  cent,  on  the  amount  on 
which  he  is  liable  U)  |)ay  land  tax.  It  is  im|)erative  that  a  |>erHon  who 
does  not  reside  |M*niianently  in  the  colony,  and  who  offers  or  exposes 
goods  for  sale  or  disposition  by  sample  or  otherwise,  shall  take  out  an 
annual  license,  the  fee  for  which  is  tixeil  by  regulation  at  £50. 


Rkvknue  from  Direct  Taxation. 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  revenue  rccc»ived  from  the 
various  sources  of  direct  taxation  during  the  year  189G-7  : 


Colony. 


SUiiip  Ihilir*. 
Proliatc.       Other. 


Land 
T*\. 


Inormie      IHvkteiul 
Tax.  Tax. 


I       £ 

Kew  South  Wales ;  143,428 


£ 
186,639 


I 


139.079   'i79,753 


f 


Vidarta 86,906    175,4.%  •  115,524  1  179,301  . 

QneensUod  


114,929 


•62,451 


South  AwtralU 100.2S9 1    28,747      75,084  ;    85,859  '  

Western  Aiutr»lia 74.968  

Tsmuuiia 1.993      17.130      39,353      34,506  2.300 

NewZeaUod  266/J75  +272,27?    106,604  ,  


Ti)Ul. 


£ 
748,809 

557,187 

177,380 

289,»49 

74,968 
9.'».2SS 

043.151 


I 


1,195,730 


641,412    684,923      64,757    2.5H6.H22 


£ft»tl7 


tfrtailfaitiif 


t  lachidlBir  iM  fron  proptrty  Ua. 
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PUBLIC  FINANCE. 


Land  Revenue. 

The  practice  of  treating  as  ordinary  revenue  money  derived  from  the 
sale  and  occupation  of  Crown  lands  obtains  in  all  the  colonies,  and  the 
money  so  raised  forms  one  of  the  largest  items  of  their  income.  The 
propriety  of  so  doing  is  open  to  grave  doubt,  but  the  argument  used  in 
its  justification  is  that  the  sums  so  obtained  have  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment either  to  construct  works,  which  both  enhance  the  value  of  the 
remaining  public  lands  and  facilitate  settlement,  or  to  endow  munici- 
palities, and  thus  enable  iliam  to  carry  out  local  works.  The  revenue 
from  land  sales  is  declining  year  by  year,  both  absolutely  and  as  compared 
with  population.  In  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  the  fsdling- 
off  has  been  most  noticeable ;  in  the  former  colony  the  revenue  from 
this  source  is  now  some  J£l,353,000  less  than  was  the  case  in  1881,  while 
in  South  Australia  the  revenue  from  land  sales  is  under  £40,000. 

Adopting  the  division  of  land  revenue  into  receipts  from  sales  and 
receipts  from  occupation,  the  following  table  shows  the  income  for 
1881 :— 


Colony, 


Total  LAnd  Revenue. 


i< 


From 

Auction 

and  othcir 

I     classes 

of  salof. 


Occupiv- 

tion,  &c., 

of  Crown 

lands. 


Total. 


Land  Revenue  per  head. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland 

8outh  Australia  s . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania.... ^....•... 
New  Zealand  

Australasia    . . . 


2,483,3.38 
701,276 
435,684 
651,914 
5,750 
37,269 
376,461 


From 

Auction 

and  other 

classes 

of  sales. 


£   8.    d. 


337,6512,820,989 

135,194  8:{6,470 

186,893  622,557i 

97,042  748,956 

34,695;  40,445 

39,487,  76,766 

174,479!  550,940 


4,691,6721,005,441 


5,697,113 


3 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 


4 
16 
0 
8 
3 
6 
15 


11 
4 
6 
9 

11 
6 
4 


1  14    2 


Occupa-  ' 
tion,  &c., 
of  Crown 
lands. 


Total 


£    B.    d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 


8 
3 
17 
7 
3 
6 
7 


10 
2 
5 
3 
6 
9 
1 


£   B.   d. 


3 
0 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 


13  9 

19  6 

17  11 

16  0 

7  6 

13  2 

2  5 


0    7    41  2    1    6 


Compared  with  1881,  the  land  revenue  for  1896-7  shows  a  large  decline, 
in  all  amounting  to  £1,953,397.  The  falling-off  is  found  entirely  in  the 
amount  of  revenue  from  sales,  that  derived  from  rente  having  largely 
increased.  However,  general  remarks  applicable  to  all  the  colonies  can 
scarcely  be  made.  New  South  Wales  obtained  £2,483,338  from  land 
sales  in  1881,  out  of  a  total  of  £4,691,672  for  all  the  colonies,  or  more 
than  one-half  ;  while  from  occupation  its  revenue  was  £337,651  out  o£ 
£1,005,441,  or  little  more  than  one-third.     In  1896-7  the  revenue  of  the 
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colony  from  sales  amounted  to  £1,129,925 — still  a  large  amount,  but 
Xl,353,413  short  of  the  receipts  of  1881.  In  regard  to  occupation,  a 
different  condition  of  things  is  disclosed.  The  receipts  in  New  South 
Wales  during  1896-7  totalled  £768,854,  or  an  increase  of  £431,203  as 
compared  with  1881,  and  amounting  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
for  Australasia.     The  following  are  the  figures  for  1896-7  : — 


Ck>loDy. 


Total  Land  Itevenue. 


Auction   ! 
and  other  i 
clasites 
of  sales. 


Occupa- 
tion, Ac, 
of  Crown 
lands. 


Total. 


l.And  Revenue  per  head. 


From 

Auction 

and  other 

cloBHes 

of  sales. 


Occupo* 

tion,  (kCf 

of  Crown 

lands. 


Total. 


KewSoaih  Wales 

Victoria  

QineosUuid 

Sooth  Australia  ... 
Weston  Australia 

Taamania 

Kew  Zealand  

Australasia  ... 


£ 

1,129,925 
306,387 
131,753 
36,056 
103,262 
29,974 
109,521 


£ 


768,854|  1,898,779  0  17 


106,585 
382,686 
141,461 
294,271 
39,548 
163,433 


1,846,878 


1,896,838 


412,972 
514,439 
177,517 
397,533 
69,522 
272,954 


£    8.  d. 


0  5 
0  5 
0  2 
0  15 
0  3 
0    3 


£    B.  d. 

5  0  11  10 

2  0    1 

7'  0  16 

0  0    7 

0|  2    2 

8  0    4 


1 


3,743,716!  0    8    7 


10 
2 

10 
8 

10 


0    4 


£     8. 

d. 

1    9 

3 

0    7 

0 

1     1 

9 

0    9 

10 

2  17 

8 

0    8 

6 

0    7 

8 

0    8    91  0  17    4 


In  all  the  colonies.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  excepted,  a  general 
nuking  fund  is  established  to  assist  in  the  redemption  of  public  loans 
on  maturity,  and  in  New  South  Wales  s|)ecial  sinking  funds  have  been 
nuuigarated  in  connection  with  portions  of  the  local  funded  stocks. 
Ue  desirability  of  establishing  a  general  sinking  fund  is  on  all  sides 
admitted,  and  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  lands  sales  could  with  advantage 
^  wt  apart  from  the  general  revenue  and  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
Victoria  deals  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Crown 
Ittds  apart  from  the  general  revenue,  and  in  1891  a  sum  of  £578,740 
feived  from  that  source  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Railway 
Cwtttruction  Account ;  while  since  that  year  various  sums  have  been 
appropriated  on  account  of  the  **  Land  Sales  by  Auction  Fund"  for 
ttpenditure  on  public  works. 


Heads  of  Expexditure. 

The  amount  disbursed  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  is  far 
•iSer  than  that  expended  by  any  other  colony  of  the  grou[) ;  in  the  last 
financial  year  it  exceeded  the  expenditure  of  Victoria  by  X2,3!i5,507, 
^■8  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Now  Zealand,  and  was  about 
^^  to  the  united  expenditure  of  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
Wertem  Australia.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  large  extent  of  settled 
territoiy  in  the  colony,  and  the  system  of  centi-alisation  already  referred 
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to.     JJelow  will  l)e  found  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  each  colon] 
during  the  financial  year  1 896-7  : — 


Colon}'. 


Boilwaj-i 

PWta     . 

Mid 

and  Tele-  i 

Traiuti'a>'«. 

jn»ph«. 

£ 

New  South  Wales    1,800,037 

Victoria l.M2,«71 

<^cenaland      (iK2,«;iO 

South  Australia    U»».0<)2 

Western  Australia 5sO,U7 

Tasmania    l^S.iftJ 

New  Zealand 770,748 

Aui;tral.i8ia     |  6,164,293 


686,8M 
489.911 
»r)9.eiS9 
2(»4.1S2 
:)13,208 
64,506 
352,386 


Public 

In- 

stractSoD. 


£ 
716,700 
538,664 
230,219 
l.'»,560 
40,200 
37.657 
457,482 


I    Interent 
'       and       I 
charseaoii : 

Publto    I 

Debt. 


All 


Tol^Br 


£ 
3,404,9^3 
1,882,092 
l,2tt3,(N^i» 
1,018,555 
251.172 
3S0,66S 
1,7»,5»7 


3,fi31.716  I 
2,331,486  '■ 
1,127,9111 
763.au 

i,c&4,en 

185,M1 
l,171,7tS8 


2,420,871 


2,164,022  ;  8,8K,690  '  10,706,703  I  30,412,SI. 


I 


It  will  be  seen  fiom  the  foregoing  statement  that  20*3  per  cent 
the  whole  expenditure  is  for  working  the  railways  of  the  coloni< 
service  not  undertaken  by  the  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom 
the  United  States.     Po&ts  and  telegraphs  absorb  8*0  per  cent,  i 
public  instruction  accounts  for  7*1   ]ier  cent,  and  interest  on  the 
debt,  29*2  i>er  cent. 

Adopting  the  classification  of  exi)enditure  used  in  the  preceding  tab] 
the  amounts  per  iidiabitant  of  eacli  province  arc  given  below.     It  may 
here  mentioned  that  in  New  South  Wales,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Australia  and  Western  Australia,  the  tramways  are  the  property  of 
State,  and  are  under  the  same  management  as  the  railways,  with 
they  are  included  in  the  various  statements  in  this  salM^pter  rebliik^ 
to  revenui'  and  ex[»eiiditure : — 


Colony. 


Pniitiiand 


PuMIe 


Railways 
Tramwa3-s. '  Telcipraphs.  Instruction. 


Interest 


<'harireaon  , 
PuMtc  I 
Debt,      t 


AU 
other 


Xcw  South  Wales. 

Victoria 

Qneeniland    

South  Australia..  . 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania   

NcwZealaml 


£    s.    d. !  £   8.    d.    £    8.    d. 


1     7    9 
1     «    7 


1 
1 
4 
0 
I 


8 
15 

4 
15 

1 


11 
6 
1 
0 

11 


0  10    7  '  0  11     I 
0    8    4  10    9    2 


0 

0 
o 

0 
0 


13 
11 

5 

7 

10 


5 

11 

0 


0 
0 
0 

0 


9 
8 
5 
4 


4 

G 

10 

7 


£    s.    d. 
1  17     1 


£   ■.    d.     £  ■. 
2  14    5       7    0 


0  12  11  '  2 


1  12    3     1  19  8  5  19 

2  13    6  I  2    7  9  7  12 
2  16    7  ;  2    2  5  7  14 

1  16    5   11  19  11  20  11 

2  17  112  9  4  11 
9    8    9     1  13  1  6    6 


Australasia. 


1     8 


0  11     2     0  10    0     2    1     3 


2    9  11  ,    7    0 


I 

A 

8 

1 


The   most  remarkable  feature  in   the  general   expenditure  of 
Australasian  cr>lonies  is  the  largeness  of  the  amount  reqnired  to 
interest  and  charges  on  the  public  debt,  both  in  regard  to  the 
head  and  the  proportion  of   total  revenue  thus  hypothecated. 
proportion  for  Australasia  is  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure^ 
X2  Is.  3fl.  per  head  of  population.     The  actual  expenditure  for 
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eolonj  durhig  1896-7  was  as  shown  below.  The  amounts  given  are 
actaal  payments  made  during  the  iinanciai  year,  and  do  not  repi*esent 
die  interest  liabilities  of  that  period,  the  amoimts  of  which  will  be 
hand  on  page  390 : — 


Interest  and  Chsrgas  on  Public  Debt. 


Colony. 


Total. 


Per  head 

of 

Population. 


Pro)M)rtlon  of 

Total 
Ex|>onditure. 


Kew  Sonth  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 


£ 
2,404,953 
1,892,092 
1,263,659 
1,018,555 
251,172 
339,668 
1,725,597 


8,895,696 


£  s.  d. 

1  17  1 

1  12  3 

2  13  6 
2  16 

1  16 

2  1 


7 
5 

7 


2  8  9 


2  1  3 


per  cent. 
26-31 
27-76 
.S5  06 
3«6:i 
8-84 
45 -27 
38-48 


29-25 


A  casnal  glance  at  the  figures  quoted  will  lend  colour  to  tho  suggestion 
^Onetimes  hazarded  that  the  colonies  arc  too  ra])idly  mort<^aging  their 
'^caources,  and  that  the  ex])ense  of  the  public  debt  will  prove  a  greater 
^■ttrthen  than  can  easily  be  borne.     However  true  this  luay  ho  as  far  as 

e*  fc 

^Miy  individual  colony  is  concerned,  it  is  certAinly  oiToneous  as  regards 
^ke  whole  of  Australasia.  Out  of  the  sum  of  £8,895,696  required  to  pay 
Hitereat  and  charges  on  the  public  debt  during  1896-7,  £4,3:^0,:U9  was 
^lincilj  recouped  by  the  net  revenue  from  public  railwayp,  while 
^•Tater  supply  and  sewerage  yielded  a  further  sum  of  £284,5*Jl,  making 
*  total  of  £4,614,910.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  large  indirect  revenue 
obtained  by  each  of  the  colonies  from  the  opening-up  of  its  public  lands, 

from  the  construction  of  breakwaters,  liglithouses,  bridges,  and 
works  of  public  utility.     But  even  the>»<i  advantages  might  have 

bought  at  too  high  a  price  if  production  liad  not  correspondingly 
advanced.  Fortunately  such  has  been  the  case,  as  will  l)e  seen  from  the 
ciiapters  in  this  volume  which  deal  with  the  leading  items  of  Austral- 
^isian  prodnction. 

Adjusted  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  form  in  which  the  public  accounts  of  the  colonies  are  prt*sente(l 

^*at  led  to  a  great  deal  of  misconception  regarding  the  actual  nvjuirenients 

of  the  varioua  Oovemments  for    public   puqjoses.     Xor  lias    it  been 

pOMble  to  do  other  than  follow  that  form  in  the  foregoin;;  I*a^('»<)  as 

^Jtherwise  the  iigares  quoted  would  differ  from  the  various  Treii.sur\- 

stetemeiitB,  and   add  another   element  of   confusion ;     nevertlielesH,   it 

'VmU  be  well  before  closing  the  remarks  on   this  branch   of   public 

tttaoe  to  make  a  separation  of  the  items  of  revenue  and  ex)ienditure 
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ivccording  to  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  presentation  of  the 
I)ublic  accounts.  This  is  effected  by  treating  the  services  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  outside  the  functions  of  the  central  Government^ 
namely,  railways  and  tramways,  and  water  supply  and  sewerage,  as 
matters  apart  from  the  general  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  only 
crediting  the  State  with  the  surplus  from,  or  debiting  it  with  the 
cost  of  these  services,  after  deducting  working  expenses  and  making 
allowance  for  interest  on  the  invested  capital.  Posts  and  telegi'aphs 
have  not  been  excluded,  as  they  are  matters  of  governmental  administra- 
tion in  nearly  all  countries.  The  adjusted  revenue  for  the  year  1896-7 
will  be  found  below  : — 


Colony. 

Revenue, 
excludintr 
SenieeB.* 

Not  Re\  cuue 

from 

Services.* 

r 

Total 
adjusted 
Revenue. 

Per  head 

of 
Population: 

New  South  Wales ,... 

£          !            £ 
5.486,738               4.4*>2 

£ 
5,491.160 
4,032,962 
2,476,289 
1,561,202 
2,078,860 
636,991 
3,438,659 

£    8.    d. 
4    4    8 

Victoria 

4,032,962 
2,476,289 
1,561,202 
1,903,605 
636,991 
3,438,659 

3    8    8 

Oueensland 

5    4  11 

South  Australia 

4     6    8 

Western  Australia 

175,255 

15     1    5 

Tasmania    

3  17  11 

New  Zealand 

4  17     1 

Australasia 

19,536,446  •         179,677 

19,716,123 

4  11    5 

*  Railways,  tramways,  water  supply  and  sewerage. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  colonies  which  obtained  a  revenue  from 
these  services  during  1896-7,  after  working  expenses  and  interest  on 
capital  had  been  allowed  for,  were  New  South  Wales  and  Western 
Australia — a  position  due  to  the  increased  traffic  on  the  railway  lines. 
The  next  table  shows  the  adjusted  expenditure : — 


Colony. 


Expenditure, 
excludiniir 
Services.* 


Net 

Expenditure  on 

Services.* 


Total  Per  head 

adjusted  of 

Expenditure.    Population. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria , 

Queensland    

South  Australia   .., 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand    , 


Australasia 


£ 
5,524,302 
3,822.009 
2,151,405 
1,455,746 
2,076, 1(J2 
474,936 
3,106,975 


18,611,535 


395,579 
315.998 
185,807 

114,323 
89,866 


1,101,573 


£ 
5,524,302 
4,217,588 
2,467,403 
1,641,553 
2,076,162 
589.250 
3,196,841 


19,713,108 


£    a.  d. 

4  5    2 

3  11  10 

5  4    6 

4  11    2 
15     1    0 

3  12    1 

4  10    3 


4  11    4 


*  Railways,  tramways,  water  supply  and  sewerage. 

The  figures  just  given  show  that  the  actual  cost  of  government  i^ 
materially  less  in  the  colonies  than  would  appear  from  the  ordinaiy 
statement  of  revenue  and  expenditure. 
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PosiTiojr  OP  Revenue  Accounts. 

Hie  following  taUe  has  been  compiled  with  the  view  of  showing  the 

C'tioQ  of  the  Revenue  Account  of  each  colony  at  the  close  of  the 
financial  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  live  of  the  colonies  have 
hige  oyerdfafts,  partly  cash  and  partly  in  the  form  of  treasury  biUs, 
lad  that  to  establish  the  necessary  equilibrium  between  income  aad 
oatgo  a  restricted  expenditure  by  future  administrations  will  be 
aMately  necessary.  For  Tasmania  the  figures  refer  to  the  end  of  the 
Tcir  1896 ;  for  New  Zealand,  to  the  31st  March,  1897  ;  and  for  the 
otiier  five  colonies,  to  the  30th  June,  1897.  The  figures  given  in  the 
ittt  oolumn  of  the  table  represent  the  total  debit  balances  at  these 
ditei  It  is  very  necessary  tliat  this  fact  sliould  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it 
often  happens  that  the  official  statements  of  the  colonies  show  only  the 
Ctth  overdraft^  the  amount  represented  by  outstanding  treasury  bills 
Mag  omitted  from  consideration  : — 


Colony. 


Cr.  Balance. 

Dr.  Balance. 

Overdiuft 

liquidated  by 

Treasury 

Bills. 

Cash 
Overdraft. 

Total 
Dr.  Balance. 

£ 
114,445 

£ 
2,477,684 
500,000 

£ 

£ 
2,477,684 

2,152.968 
286.722 
485,856 

2,652.968 

'3i5,'^2 

Suisse 

286,722 
485,856 

394,371 

394,371 

784,093 

2,977,584 

3,319,917 

6,297,501 

^«v  Soath  Walei . 

^^ictoria  

yiBtnriand 

^^th  Anstralia..., 

"^iwinia 

^«wZea]juDd'».*!!!! 

Total..., 


It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  the  table 

^^^Mnrs    an  overdraft   of    j£2,47 7,584   which   has   been   liquidated   by 

^c^eatury  bills,  while  at  the  same  time  the  revenue  account  hail  a  credit 

Alsace  of  XI  14,445  at  the  close  of  the  tinaneial  year.     This  is  ex- 

pl^iacd  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  have  decided  not  to  apply 

^^h  credit  balance  to  the  redemption  of  any  part  of  the  outstanding 

^^illB,  which  were  issued  to  cover  deficiencies  of  previous  years,  but  to 

^*ny  the   balance   to   the   next   ye«ar.       In    reference   to    tlie  South 

-^^tttialian  cash  overdraft  of  j&48r).iS50,  it  should  he  pointed  out  that  this 

u  obtained  by  a  credit  balance  of  i>3,6r)G  for  the  colony  proper,  after 

Paying  £20,000  to  the  Pubhc  i)(ibt  Sinking  Fund,  and  a^lebit  balance 

'^  ^9,5 12  for  the  Northern  Territory.     Also,  in  the  ca.se  of  Tasmania, 

a  u  Qeoessary  to  mention  that  the  carsh  overdraft  of  iI304,371  sliown 
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above  was  covered  by  treasury  bills  and  local  inscribed  stock  to  the 
amount  of  £469,808,  which  had  been  issued  and  were  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  proceeds  from  these  sales  had  not,  however, 
been  brought  to  account  on  the  31st  December,  1896. 

The  condition  of  the  revenue  accounts  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  New  Zealand  needs  further  explanation.  In  New  South  Wales  land 
was  resumed  in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  certain  improvements 
in  connection  with  a  street  facing  the  General  Post-office,  Sydney,  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  sum  ])aid  for  resumption  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  matter  of  ordinary  expenditure,  but  be  held  in  suspense  pending  the 
sale  of  the  land  resumed,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  needed  for  the 
formation  of  the  Post-office  street.  Another  resumption  of  land  by  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  was  authorised  by  the  Centenary 
Celebration  Act  of  1887,  which  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  a  large 
area  of  land,  close  to  Sydney,  for  the  formation  of  a  public  park  to 
commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  colony.  Of  the  area  so  acquired, 
640  acres  were  to  be  set  aside  for  the  park,  and  the  remainder  was  to 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  placed  against  the  expenditure.  So  far  no 
sales  have  been  effected,  and  in  1894  the  payments  on  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  park  were  transferred  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund  Account  to  a  special  suspense  account.  On  the  30th  June,  1897, 
the  debit  balance  of  the  Centennial  Park  Account  was  £224,372,  and 
of  the  General  Post-office  New  Street  Resumption  Account,  £469,263, 
neither  of  which  amounts  is  included  in  the  above  table.  In  Victoria 
certain  public  works  were  undertaken  on  the  undei*standing  that  the 
cost  should  be  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  certain  lands 
specifically  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  These  works  have  been  con- 
structed, but  the  sales  have  fallen  short  to  the  extent  of  £451,378, 
and  this  sum  has  been  placed  to  a  suspense  account,  which  is  likewise 
excluded  from  the  debit  balance  given  above.  In  the  credit  balance  of 
New  Zealand,  shown  on  page  385,  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
transactions  of  several  suspense  accounts,  but  in  order  to  place  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  that  colony  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
the  other  provinces,  the  operations  on  the  accounts  referred  to  have  not 
been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  tables  on  page  365. 

The  practice  of  issuing  Treasury  bills  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  an 
overdraft,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  above  table,  obtains  in  all  the 
colonies,  the  bills  being  in  this  respect  somewhat  like  the  exchequer 
bills  issued  by  the  British  Treasury.  This,  however,  is  the  only  point 
of  resemblance  between  the  two.  The  British  exchequer  bills  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  which  is  fixed  from  year  to  year,  and  at  the  end 
of  every  twelve  months  the  holder  has  the  option  of  retaining  them  or 
presenting  them  at  the  Treasury  for  payment.  They  are,  therefore, 
readily  saleable,  and  are  used  with  great  freedom  in  commercial  trans- 
actions, for,  as  will  be  seen,  they  combine  the  two  advantages  of  ready 
money  and  money  bearing  interest.  The  Treasury  bills  of  these  colonies, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  only  payable  at  the  Treasury  on  the  expiry  of 
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the  period  for  which  they  are  issueil,  and  thoy  carry  interest  at  a  fixed 
Tate  during  the  whole  term  of  currency  ;  conseijuently  they  are  not  usetl 
to  any  extent  in  commerce.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  British  system 
MeeniM  to  prevail  in  New  Zealand.  Treasury  hills  are  generally  n^garded 
as  unfunded  or  floating  debt,  and  until  wiped  olT  form  part  of  the  public 
debt. 

Trust  Funub. 

It  may  l)e  |)ointed  out  here  that  all  the  (Governments  in  Austndasia 
hold  sums  in  trust,  (»ither  directly  or  indirectly.  In  some  instances  these 
sums  are  consid<»nible,  and  are  found  extremely  useful  in  adjusting  the 
finances,  fonning  a  strong  n*serve  which  a  (ioveniment  is  able  t4)  use  in 
tiding  over  temi>oniry  difficulties.  It  is,  however,  very  c(ue.Htionable 
whether  the  existence  of  a  large  l)alance  out  of  which  a  nece^itous 
Treasurer  can  make  advances  to  an  overdniwn  revenue  or  loans  account, 
hi  desirable.  In  past  years  it  has  le<l  to  much  extravagance  that  a 
Treasurer  f(*rced  to  rely  on  the  legitimate  revenue  of  the  country  would 
have  been  compelled  to  avoid.  Several  colonies  have  si»en  this,  and  in 
New  Zealand  and  South  Australia  public  trustees  have  Ijeen  appointed 
to  control  Trust  Funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  but  in  the 
other  colonies  these  funds  are  directly  subject  to  the  Treasury.  The 
following  are  the  bahinces  of  the  Trust  Funds  on  the  30th  June,  18D7, 

so  far  as  they  can  be  aHC<»rtaint*d  : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales 8.1572.742 

Victoria    5.342.611 

Queensland 2,90I,(KV3 

South  Auatralia 311.581 

Western  Australia 1,657, 177* 


Growth  op  Public  Debt. 

The  practice  of  raising  money  for  State  purposes  by  means  of  public 
kana  was  begun  in  1842,  when  New  South  Wales  issued  deWntures 
redeemable  in  two  years  and  bearing  intert^st  at  the  rate  of  8  per  c«»nt. 
per  annum.  The  sum  i'aise<l — X4r>,900 — was  tlevoted  to  immigration 
purposes.  Tliis,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  laniis,  u'mv  in  number,  rais(*d 
I>rior  to  IH.^S,  was  obtained  hx'ally;  in  the  yi'ar  namt^l.  howeviT,  Nfw 
South  Wah"S  place<l  on  tho  liondon  market  the  first  instalment  «.f  a  T)  |»er 
cent,  loan  for  jC083.3(X).  which  was  the  fii*st  external  l<»an  niiR«»<l.  and 
may  lie  rightly  said  to  mark  the  ciMnmencement  of  the  pn's<»nt  Aus- 
tralasian indei)t4*«lness. 

So  far  as  most  of  the  colonies  are  coneenn'*!,  tlirir  publie  debts  date 
from  about  tli«»  time  of  their  assuming  tli»*  cintrol  nf  ilnir  o^^n  air-iirs ; 
•mt  Wef»ti»rn  Australia,  whieh  obtaiiKMl  ris)MU»sihU.  g(»vornnn*nt  in  1^90, 
iiicum*<l  liabilities  in  Ix>nilon  as  far  Iwiek  as  1>7-.  In  t\\v  ease  of  that 
colony,  however,  the  granting  of  Piirliamentary  government  was  unduly 
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delated.     The  following  table  ia  interesting  as  ihowing  the  liabilities  ot 
each  of  the  pronnces  at  the  date  of  Its  talcing  charge  of  its  owb  affiun : — 


Colonj, 

AmMBtotlMit 

UkbUltTntUutdEto. 

1855 
1855 
1859 
1856 
1890 
1855 
1856 

£ 
1,366.770 

294.900 
1.367.44* 

No  feature  of  AastralasiAn  finance  is  so  astonishing  as  the  growth  of 
the  public  indebtedness,  and  this  fact  has  formed  the  gravamen  of  tb« 
many  indictments  which  have  been  nrged  against  the  colonies  during 
recent  years.  The  debts  have  nndoubtedlj  grown  at  a  much  more 
rapid  pace  than  the  population  ;  but  as  the  colonies  -were  in  an  entittij 
undeveloped  state  when  public  borrowing  first  came  into  fttvunr, 
the  more  rapid  growth  of  their  indebtedness  as  compared  with  die 
population  was  in  a  sense  the  corollary  of  the  position  taken  np  by  the 
various  Govemraonts — that  the  State  should  reBerve  to  itself  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  similar  undertakings  which  in  other  countries 
are  prosecuted  by  private  enterprise.  Even  with  this  explanation,  how- 
ever, the  Ggures  in  the  following  statement  are  sufficiently  striking : — 


Col™,. 

19M.                 1871.                 1881. 

m. 

ISM-T. 

Sew  South  Wales 

£ 

4,017,630 

6,345,060 

70,000 

860.500 

Nil 

Nil 

600,761 

10,614.3,10 
11,904,800 
4,0+7.850 
2,167,700 

Nil 
1,315,300 
6,900,991 

£ 

16,921,019 
22,426,502 
13.245.150 
11.196.800 

511,000 
2,003,000 
29.669.111 

£ 
62,9r)0.T33 
43.038,807 
29,467.134 
20,347,125 
1,613,594 
7,110,290 
38,844,014 

£ 

01,074,498 

Qseensland  

SoQth  Australia.. 
■Western  Austmlk 

33,403.414 
24,414.000 
7.310,815 
8,251.778 
44.366,618 

NowZcAland  

11,S9Q,95I 

39,040,871 

95,!!05.5S3 

193,902,037 

226,445,44* 

The  amounts  for  the  year  1896-7  represent  both  funded  and  un- 
funded debt.  In  round  figures  the  increase  from  18G1  to  1671  was 
27  millions;  from  1871  to  1S81,  .57  millions;  from  1881  to  1891,  98 
millions  ;  and  from  1891  to  1897,  32  millions.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  figures  in  the  last  column  show  the  public  indebtedness  as 
represent«d  by  out<!tanding  debentures  or  stock;  but  the  real  sum  is 
less  by  the  amount  of  sinking  funds  in  the  case  of  all  the  colonies 
except  Victoria,  viz.,  New  Zealand,  £814,294  ;  Queensland,  ,£70,393 ; 
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Sooth  AoBtodia^  £204,989  ;  Western  Australia,  £205,637  ;  and 
TttDuuiia,  £128,662.  In  Kew  South  Wales,  sinking  funds  have  heen 
estaUished  in  connection  with  some  of  the  recent  loans  for  the  purpose 
(A  extiDguiahing  portions  of  the  expenditure  on  works  of  an  unpro- 
ductive character,  the  total  amount  accrued  to  30th  June,  1897,  being 
£28,022.  There  are  also  annual  payments  on  account  of  two  of  the 
railway  loans  and  the  treasury  bills  in  aid  of  revenue,  but  the  instal 
ments  are  deducted  annually,  and  the  net  indebtedness  shown  in  the 
statement  of  the  public  debt. 

The  figures  showing  the  total  amount  of  the  debt  of  each  colony 
▼ould  be  incomplete  without  corresponding  information  respecting  the 
<iebt  per  head  of  population.  In  1861  the  public  debt  of  Australasia 
rtood  at  £9  8a.  per  inhabitant;  in  1871,  at  £19  16s.  4d.  ;  in  1881, 
at  £34  Os.  2d.;  in  1891,  at  £49  14s.  lid.;  while  in  1897  it  was 
£52  9s.  8d.     For  each  colony  the  figures  are  as  follow  : — 


Cdonj. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1806-7. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria    

£  s.    d. 

11    4    5 

11  14    3 

2    0    9 

6  16    8 

Nil. 

NiL 

6    1    4 

£   8.    d. 
20  10    0 
16    0  11 

32  6  11 

11  13    7 
NiL 

12  18    5 

33  0    9 

£   8.    d. 
21  14    8 
25    9    7 
68    7    2 
39    2     1 
17    0    6 
16  16  10 
59    4    2 

£   8.    d. 

45  8  10 
37  13  11 
71  15    9 
62    9    2 
30    5    8 

46  11    9 
61    5    3 

£  8.  d. 
46  12  1 
40    8    7 

Qicaitluid  

70    0    4 

^«Nith  Auatralia  ... 
MTiitcni  Australia 
X^amt^nia 

67  10    3 

48  15    2 

49  13    6 

^ew  Zealand  

61  16    5 

Australasia  ... 

9    8    0 

19  16    4 

34    0    2 

49  14  11 

52    0    8 

Of  the  £220,445,444  which  constituted  the  debt  of  Australasia  in 
1897,  £222,195,540  represented  funded  debt  mised  either  as  debentures 
Or  SB  funded  or  inscribed  stock,  and  £4,249,904  unfunded  or  floating 
^^  The  particulars  for  each  colony  will  be  found  below.  With  regard 
te  the  treasury  bills  shewn  as  outstanding  in  Tasmania,  it  has  already 
^^cen  pointed  out  that  these  are  held  to  liquidate  the  accumulated 
'CTenue  deficiency  shown  on  page  385  : — 


1 

Date. 

Debenture 
Bonds. 

Inscribed 

Treasury  Bills. 

OolODjT. 

and  Funded 
Stock. 

For 
Works. 

In  aid 
of  Uevenue. 

Total. 

5»8ci»UiWb1€8.. 
JWoiJ* 

30  June,  1897 
30  June,  1897 
80  June,  1807 

30  June,  1897 
80  June,  1897 

31  Dec,  1&9C 
31  Mar.,  1897 

Z 

10,695,150 

20,703,795 

11,434,380 

11,184,000 

370,900 

3,325,670 

7,r)28,5->9 

£ 

47.896,764 
26,225,526 
22,064,034 
12,729,400 
6,447,595 
4,751,108 
36,838,089 

£ 

•5,000 
100,000 

500*000 
492,320 

£ 
2,477,584 

500,000 

"175,600 
1 

£ 
61.074,498 
47,.S29,321 

ftiTiStnJii";.* 
JwnAiatraliA.. 
iMtMuda 

33,408,414 

24,414,0110 

7,310.815 

8,251.778 

44.366,618 

Ai»*n]Mift  . 

65,243,024 

156,962,516 

1,097,320       .^.ms-fiai  i 

226,445,444 

.. 

— ,_     f  — _ 

•  Overdue. 
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The  relative  burthen  of  the  public  debt  of  the  various  colonies  is  not  to 
be  determined  only  by  comparing  the  gross  amounts  with  the  population, 
for  the  rate  of  interest  payable  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Thus  the  general  average  interest  payable  by  New  South  Wales  is  3*67 
per  cent,  while  South  Australia  jmys  3*94  per  cent.,  so  that  a  debt  of 
^100  in  the  former  is  not  more  burthensorae  than  X93  2s.  lid.  in  the 
latter  colony.  A  more  exact  basis  of  comparison  is  obtained  by  taking 
the  interest  liability,  which  is  shown  below.  The  interest  given  is  on 
the  supposition  that  the  debt  is  outstanding  for  the  whole  of  the  year 
following  the  day  on  which  the  amounts  aro  made  up.  The  whole  debt, 
funded  and  unfunded,  has  been  included  : — 


Avera{{e  rate  of  Interest. 

Amount  of  Interest 

CJolony. 

Funded 
Debt 

Unfunded 
Debt 

Total. 

Amount 

on  Outstanding 

Liabilities. 

Per 
Inhabitant 

NewSouth  Wales 

per  cent. 
3-69 
3-88 
3-79 
3-93 
3  55 
3-81 
3-92 

per  cent. 
315 
4  08 

401 
4-33 

per  cent. 
3-67 
3-88 
3-79 
3*94 
3-59 
3-82 
3-92 

£ 

2,241,933 

1,845,087 

1,271.244 

962,979 

262,142 

315,222 

1,738,622 

£     S.     d. 
1  14    5 

Victoria 

1  11     5 

Queensland    

2  13     2 

Soath  Australia    

2  13    3 

Western  Australia. 

1  15    0 

Tasmania   

New  Zealand 

1  17  11 

2  8    5 

Australasia 

3-82 

3-60 

3-81 

8,637,229     i     1  19    8 

1 

In  1884  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  on  New  South  Wales  loans  was 
fixed  at  3 J  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  stock  to  the  amount  of  £29,326,200 
had  been  sold  to  June,  1897.  Tliis  example  was  not  followed  by  any 
of  the  other  colonies  until  1888,  when  Queensland  successfully  floated 
a  loan  of  £2,520,000  at  the  reduced  rate;. and  in  1889  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  in  the  order  named,  were 
successful  in  issuing  stock  at  a  similar  nominal  rate.  Through  the 
pressure  of  the  financial  crisis,  the  nominal  rate  for  those  colonies  which 
issued  in  1893  was  increased  to  4  per  cent.  Early  in  the  following  year, 
however.  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  again  placed  loans  on  the 
market  at  the  lower  rate.  New  Zealand,  in  May,  1895,  was  the  first 
colony  to  issue  a  3  per  cent,  loan — an  example  which  was  followed  by 
New  South  Wales  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  by  Western  Australia 
in  May,  1896,  and  May,  1897.  South  Australia  also  has  issued  3  per 
cent,  stock  to  the  amount  of  £1,946,300.  In  June,  1897,  Queensland 
floated  a  3  per  cent,  loan  of  £1,500.000  in  London,  and  local  stocks 
were  also  issued  at  the  same  rate  of  interest.  In  Victoria  and  Tasmania 
local  stocks,  bearing  interest  at  3  per  cent.,  were  sold  in  1896  and  1897. 
Below  will  be  found  the  amount  of  the  total  debt  under  each  rate  of 
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uteratrt  For  Tasmania,  the  figures  refer  to  the  Slst  December,  1896  ; 
for  Kew  Zealand,  to  the  31st  March,  1897,  and  for  all  the  other  colonies, 
t«  the  30th  June,  1897:— 


Alia-    [TkHDUila. 


fCifDED  Dm. 


.. 

^ 

£       1         £ 

S,8M.Mft 

i.M6,m 

»>tal,... 

ss.sm.sH  tB,iis9,aai 

43.m.»* 

'-'■•"■~ 

"■-- 

B,wa.n» 

.*.3.»,«a 

Ki.195.SW 

U:(TUXDID  Dkbt— Trouur;  BUIi. 

s.om] 

mbbo 

100,000 



:::::: 

.... 

fiiio 

4SD,bbo 

:::: 

'*sT,'m 
bIioo. 

1 

34,430 

'louloou 

S,03U.064 

■tm 

s,«a.M*]    000,000     

500,000  1    «»2,3M 

175,000^ 

4.14(1,904 

»«illW* 

n.07t,»ae  j 

-,SS»,M1  SS,499,4U 

i4,114,«IO  ,7,310,816 

8,251,778  1 

11,360,818  ■ 

3e,44S,4M 

Tie  treasury  bills  of  New  Zealand  do  not  rightly  form  part  of  the 
I^tUie  debt,  and  such  of  these  as  were  outstanding  have  therefore  been 
*«drfod  from  the  f. 


Eedehptiox  op  Loans, 

Loans  are  either  redeemed  or  renewed.      In  the  former  case,  the 

•■■wilt  of  tlie  obligations  of  the  State  to  its  public  creditors  is  reduced  ; 

^  tte  latter  case,  the  liability  remains  the  same  or  is  only  sliglitiy 

•■UBd.     Kepaymenta,  however,  are  chicifly  effected  under  the  head  of 

'*Wwals,  the  amount  of  loans  retlceuied  from  revenue — by  sinking  fund, 

J^nosl  drawings,  or  directly  from  tlif  general  nccount — ^Iteing  smalL 

^ot  principle  of  extinguishing  public  debt  by  the  operation  of  sinking 

"*iid«  or  by  annual  drawinffs  is  not  generid  in  Australasia,  and  in  thi- 

*^oiiJes  in  which  it  has  been  adopted  the  loans  affected  do  not  amount 

*4>«large  sum.     In  the  case  of  sinking  funds  the  money  is  held  until 

tte  dat«  of  redemption ;  but  exactly  the  opposite  course  is  followed 

•iere  annual  drawings  are  provided,  for  in  such  cases  the  Government 
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retire  a  certain  amount  of  their  debentures  yearly,  and  thus  effect  a 
gradual  extinction  of  the  loan.  As  already  explained,  all  the  colonies 
except  Victoria  have  sinking  funds  in  operation,  the  amounts  to  the 
ci'edit  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  388.  The  system  of  annual 
drawings  has  been  adopted  to  a  very  limited  extent  only  by  Kew 
Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  Western  Australia, 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  amounts  of  perpetual  or 
interminable  stock,  all  the  Australasian  loans  are  redeemable  at  pre- 
scribed dates ;  hence  the  (governments  frequently  find  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  an  adverse  market  when  they  are  compelled  to  raise  a  loan  to 
jjay  off  stock  falling  due.  Within  the  last  few  years,'  however,  practical 
steps  have  been  taken  by  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
and  Tasmania  to  avoid  this  disability,  the  Governments  of  those  colonies, 
in  their  late  issues,  having  reserved  to  themselves  the  option  of  re- 
deeming at  a  minimum  or  a  maximum  date,  or  any  intervening  period, 
on  giving  the  necessary  six  or  twelve  months'  notice.  Canada  was  the 
first  of  the  British  possessions  to  introduce  this  principle. 


Dates  op  Maturity. 

Australasian  loans  have  been  issued  for  fixed  periods,  and  the  amount 
maturing  in  each  year  is  given  in  the  following  statement.     No  com- 
bined action  is  taken  to  regulate  the  raising  of  loans,  each  colony  acting 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  its  Government,  regardless  of  the  financial 
condition  of  its  neighbours.    The  placing  of  a  loan  on  the  London  market, 
especially  if  it  he  for  a  large  amount,  generally  results  in  an  all  round 
fall  in  the  prices  of  Australasian  stocks,  and  subsequent  issues  of  other 
colonies  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  if  the  market  is  approached  before 
it  has  recovered  its  tone ;  in  fact,  the  colonies  have  in  this  respect  all 
the  evils  of  disintegration  and  all  the  liabilities  of  federation,  without 
any  of  the  advantages  which  federation  would  give.    It  would  be  useless 
to  discuss  the  amount  falling  due  in  any  year,  large  though  it  may  be, 
unless  for  a  period  close  at  hand,  as  existing  conditions  will  even- 
tually become  so  intolerable  that  some  change  must  perforce  be  made. 
Happily,  the  amounts  to  be  redeemed  during  the  next  decade  are  mode- 
rate, and  the  fact  of  heavy  obligations  requiring  to  be  met  in  any  remote 
year    may  prove  of   advantage,  as  it  will  simplify  negotiations  when 
the  time   is  ripe  for  the  conversion  of  Australaisian  loans  into  one 
consolidated  stock.      Only  one  colony — New  Zealand — is  at  present 
systematically  working-  with  this  end  in  view,  but  so  far  it  has  tareated 
the  question  from   a   provincial   standpoint  only.      The  principle  of 
adopting  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  date  for  repayment  has  been  so 
recently  introduced  that,  in  the  table  now  given,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  specially  show  the  amounts  to  which  it  is  applicable,  the  period 
of  redemption  in  each  case  being  assumed  to  be  the  more  remote 
date. 
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Expenses  of  Negotiation. 

From  1855,  when  the  first  New  South  Wales  loan  was  placed  on  the 
London  market,  until  the  present  time,  the  Australasian  colonies  have 
obtained  from  this  source  nearly  the  whole  of  the  money  which  they 
have  borrowed.  In  only  two  of  the  provinces — New  South  Wales  and 
New  Zealand — does  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  loans  locally  sub- 
scribed form  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  sum  in  which  the  colony 
stands  indebted.  In  New  South  Wales  the  total  local  borrowings 
only  come  to  £7,935,798  ;  in  Victoria,  to  £3,465,321  ;  in  Queensland, 
£1,624,280 ;  in  South  Australia,  £1,952,900 ;  in  Western  Australia, 
£575,320  ;  in  Tasmania,  £688,728  ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  £5,526,529, 
making  altogether  a  sum  of  £21,768,876,  or  9*6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
debt  of  Australasia.  This  dependence  on  the  English  market  was 
originally  due  to  lack  of  local  capital ;  but  of  late  years,  when  such 
capital  has  been  fairly  abundant,  the  Governments  have  still  turned  to 
London,  where  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  they  could  borrow  has 
been  much  below  what  would  have  been  demanded  by  the  Australian 
capitalist. 

The  charges  incidental  to  the  floating  of  an  inscribed  stock  loan  in 
England  are  heavy.  The  chief  expense  is  the  stamp  duty  of  12s.  6d.  per 
cent,  imposed  by  the  British  Government  on  inscribed  stock,  the  other 
charges  being  for  services  rendered.  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
New  Zealand  issue  their  stock  through  the  Bank  of  England;  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  acts  for  Victoria  and  Western  Australia; 
South  Australia  issues  its  loans  through  its  Agent-General  in  London ; 
while  in  the  case  of  Tasmania  also  the  Agent-General  is  the  channel 
through  whom  the  loans  are  placed,  but  he  has  the  assistance  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

The  cost  of  negotiation  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  ^  per  cent,  com- 
mission; and  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  J  per  cent 
Brokerage  costs  \  per  cent.  In  addition  to  these  charges  and  the  stamp 
duty  referred  to  above,  there  has  usually  to  be  added  4d.  or  5d.  per  £100 
for  incidental  expenses.  The  charges  annually  made  by  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  inscription  and  management  of  stock  and  the  payment 
of  the  half-yearly  dividends  are  £600  per  million  for  the  first  ten  mil- 
lions, £550  for  the  next  five,  and  £500  per  million  for  all  subsequent 
amounts.  The  charges  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  are  £500 
per  million  for  the  first  ten  millions,  £450  for  a  second  like  sum,  and 
£400  per  million  for  any  subsequent  amount.  From  the  1st  March  and 
1st  May,  1895,  respectively,  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and 
New  Zealand  obtained  a  reduction  of  charges  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
bringing  them  slightly  below  those  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank.  The  reduced  charges  are  : — £500  per  million  for  the  first  ten 
millions,  £450  per  million  for  the  next  five  millions,  and  £400  per 
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million  for  amounts  over  £15,000,000.  At  the  end  of  1897,  the 
Victorian  Government  arranged  with  the  London  and  Wcstminnter 
Bank  to  reduce  its  rates  for  inscription  of  stock  to  £250  per  million, 
without  regard  to  the  total  amount  inscribed. 

On  the  old  form  of  debenture  the  stamp  duty  imposed  is  2s.  6d«  per  cent., 
or  £1,250  per  million.  The  expenditure  \>er  £100  debentures  or  in- 
scribed stock  of  those  colonies  for  which  information  is  obtainable  is  given 
in  the  subjoined  table.  The  deWnturo  loans  shown  are  some  of  the  last 
issued.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  floating  inscribed  stock  loans  is 
much  greater  than  that  under  the  debenture  system,  but  the  extra 
outlay  is  inappreciable  when  compared  with  the  advantages  gained  : — 
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Against  several  loans  the  expenses  have  not  been  stated,  as  the 
information  has  not  been  computed  by  the  colony  interested.  The 
high  rate  of  expenses  on  the  1893  Queensland  loan  is  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  amount  was  underwritten  at  the  rata  of 
1  percent. 

Quotations  of  Stock. 

In  another  chapter  the  growth  of  Australasian  indebtedness  on 
private  account  has  been  traced  over  a  period  of  about  twenty-seven 
years,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  during  that  time  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  advances  made  to  the  various  State  Governments,  and  over  one 
hundred  millions  of  private  advances,  have  been  obtained  in  Great 
Britain.  This  condition  of  dependence  on  external  capital  for  the 
development  of  the  country  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  proved  a 
great  danger  to  Australasia,  but  never  to  the  same  extent  as  during 
the  crisis  of  1892-93,  when  the  withdrawal  of  oonfidence  on  the  part 
of  the  British  investor  caused  widespread  confusion  in  almost  every 
department  of  industry,  and  intense  financial  unrest,  from  which  some 
of  the  colonies  have  not  yet  recovered,  although,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
appended  table,  Australasian  stocks  are  now  quoted  at  satisfactory  prices. 

The  'quotations  for  Colonial  stocks  in  the  London  markets  at  the 
close  of  June,  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1898  are  given  below,  the  price  in 
every  instance  being  "cum  dividend."  With  one  exception — India — 
the  quotations  are  for  loans  raised  on  the  security  of  the  local  revenues 
of  the  country  borrowing ;  in  the  case  of  India  there  is  an  Imperial 
guarantee.  This  advantage  has  also  been  extended  to  some  Canadian, 
Mauritius,  and  New  Zealand  loans,  but  these  are  not  quoted  in  the 
following  list.  In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  guarantee  of 
the  British  Government  is  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the  depen- 
dencies to  which  it  has  been  extended,  as  in  addition  to  the  additional 
security  afforded,  it  carries  the  right  of  trustees  in  the  United  Elingdom  • 
to  invest  trust  funds  in  the  stock — a  privilege  not  extended  to  Austral- 
asian securities  in  general : — 


Country. 


Class  of  Stock. 


Mling  Price,  «*  cum  dividend. 


Jane, 
1802. 


June, 
1893. 


June, 
1894. 
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In  order  to  make  the  comparison  between  different  stocks  quite  fair, 

other  tlmigi  than  bare  qaotations  on  a  given  date — chiefly  the  accrued 

interest  and  the  unexpired  currency  of  the  scrip — have  to  be  con- 

Bdered.     A  uiiform  date  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans  has  not 

been  adopted,  so  that  the  amount  of  interest  accrued  at  the  above- 

<{iioted  dates  varies  with  each  loan ;  while  the  date  on  which  the  loan  is 

tf^yafale  is-  a  factor  not  to  be  neglected  in  estimating  the  price  of  a 

tto^    The  return  obtained  by  investors  from  the  inscribed  stock  of  each 

eokny  on  the  basis  of  previous  quotations,  allowing  for  interest  accrued 

•ad  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  given  below  : — 
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Nominal 

r&teof 

Interest. 

Sellinfr 

Price, 

**ex 

dividend.*' 

Cur- 
rency. 

Effective  annual  Rate 
of  Interest  per  £100  steriing. 

Country. 

If  no  allowance 

is  made  for 

redemption  at 

par  on 

maturity. 

Rate 

if  Stock  is 
held  tUl 
date  of 

maturity. 

^cent 

£ 

Years. 

£     i.    d. 

£      8.     d. 

June,  1894. 
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June,  1898. 


Australasia — 
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India 


34 

34 
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4 
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4 
3 
4 
4 
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108-32 

26 

103-96 

25 

107-74 

26 

109-72 

38 

114-74 

36 

105-74 

10 

114-55 

31 

101  -68 

40 

113-89 

25 

118-22 

28 

105-92 

50 

3  5 
3  7 
3  15 
3  13 
3  10 
3  16 
3  10 
2 
3 


3 

2 


2i 
11 
0 
8 
o 
5 

6i 
19    5i 
10  Ui 
8    4 
17    1 


3    2  6 

3    6  6i 

3  12  9i 

3  12  5 

3    8  3 

3    8  64 

/3    7  7 

2  19  2i 

3  6  74 
3  3  94 
2  16  6 


The  figures  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  show  the  relative 
positions  of  the  various  stocks  quoted.  As  will  be  seen,  the  credit 
of  each  division  of  Australasia  was  somewhat  better  in  1894  than 
in  1892,  notwithstanding  the  financial  panic  which  occurred  between 
those  datea  In  1893  there  was  naturally  a  heavy  fall,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  in  all  Australasian  securities  except  those  of 
New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia.  Victorian  stock  showed  the  largest 
fall — which  was  only  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  panic 
originated  in  that  colony,  and  Victorian  finances  generally  were  at  a 
low  ebb.  The  quotation  for  New  Zealand  stock  at  the  middle  of 
1893  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  which  seemed  to  point 
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to  the  conclusion  that  the  London  market  did  not  consider  the  interests 
of  New  Zealand  to  be  bound  up  with  those  of  the  colonies  on  the  main- 
land. In  1895  a  great  improvement  took  place  in  the  prices  of  stock 
of  all  the  colonies,  and  the  rise  has  since  been  well  maintained.  -  To 
illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  colonial  securities,  the  rates 
obtamed  during  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1898  are  given  below  in  a 
simpler  form  than  in  the  preceding  table.  During  the  same  periods 
British  consols  were  selling  at  98^,  97,  99,  and  111^  : — 


Cottntry. 


1808. 


Autralaaia — 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Qoeaisland 

South  Australia... 

Western  Australia 

Tumania     

New  Zealand 

Cbosda 

Cue  Colony   

India   


£  8.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

3  U  2| 

3  18  21 

3  12  4 

3  15  0 

4  4  3i 

3  14  8 

3  19  U 

4  3  71 

3  18  6i 

3  16  4 

3  18  10 

3  15  lOi 

3  19  3 

3  18  9i 

3  15  4i 

3  19  0 

4    6    Oi 

3  18  9 

3  17  li 

3  17  1 

3  13  2} 

3  5  7i 

3  4  5i 

3  3  8 

3  15  li 

3  13  2i 

3  9  5 

3  18  ^ 

3  13  9| 

3  12  9f 

3  2  9 

3  1  Oi 

3  1  41 

£  8.   d. 

3  2    6 

3  6    6i 

3  12    9i 

3  12 

3  8 

3  8    6i 

3  7    7 

2  19    2i 

3  6 
3  3 


5 
3 


7i 
9i 


2  16    6 


So  far  only  the  return  yielded  to  the  investor  has  been  considered. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  obtained  by  the  Austral- 
ittian  Crovemments  for  some  of  their  last  issues,  and  the  quotations  for 
the  same  stocks  in  June,  1898,  the  latter  prices  being,  of  course, 
^vidend  " : — 


(( 


ex 


OoIoDy. 


Date  of  Rate 

I  Negotiation. !  per  cent. 


Amount  of 
Issue. 


Arersge 

price 
realised. 


Quotation, 
exkUvidend, 
June,  1896. 


^«w  South  Wales 

'Victoria 

^Boensland 

^th  Australia 

J^«stem  Australia  .... 

^•■maaia   

^«w  Zealand 


1895 

3 

1893 

4 

1897 

3 

1896 

3 

1897 

3 

1895 

3i 

1895 

3 

£ 
4,000,000 
2,107.000 
1,500,000 

839,500 
1,000,000 

750,000 
1,500,000 


£ 
9514 
96-00 
95-61 
95-34 
93-45 
98-30 
93-73 


£ 
108-42 
106-24 

96-68 
100-68 

97-67 
106-46 

98-42 


Character  op  Stock  Issued. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  Australasian  loans  is  inscribed,  and  the 
^Outstanding  issues  under  the  debenture  system  are  being  converted 
*^to  inscribed  stock  as  quickly  as  circumstances  permit.  New  Zealand 
^^the  first  colony  to  introduce  inscription  in  1877,  in  which  year  was 
P^^aed  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  a  measure  made  necessary  by  the 
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abolition  of  the  Provincial  Councila  Under  this  Act  the  hMliiim  of 
the  various  provinces  were  merged  into  the  general  debt  oi  the  colony ; 
and  under  the  same  Act  and  its  amendmeiit  of  1884  the  Government 
has  worked  Bjstematicalljr  to  consolidate  the  debt  bj  oonvecsion 
and  inscription^  so  that  iu  March,  1697,  the  whole  ci  the  publie 
liabilities  were  inscribed,  with  the  excepti<m  of  £4,814,892  repreaented 
by  debentures.  The  Consolidated  Stock  Act  of  Kew  Zealand  was  aasenled 
to  in  December,  1877 ;  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  Imperial  Pkrliameai 
passed  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  whi(^  provided  for  the  inscription  and 
transfer  of  Colonial  stock  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Certain 
steps  were  required  to  be  taken  before  a  colony  could  take  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Act.  As  already  mentioned.  New  Zedbxi4 
passed  the  necessary  legislation  at  the  end  of  1877  ;  but  nothing  was 
done  by  the  other  colonies  until  1862,  when  Victoria  and  South  Aus- 
tralia passed  Inscribed  Stock  Acts ;  Kew  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
passed  similar  legislation  in  the  following  year,  Western  Australia  in 
1884,  and  Tasmania  in  1889.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  gradual  change 
in  the  mode  of  floating  loans  for  public  purposes  has  been  going  <m  since 
1677,  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  whole  debt  of  each 
colony  will  be  repreaented  by  one  class  of  stock.  In  1879,  or  two  years 
after  passing  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  New  Zealand  placed  on  the 
market  a  5  per  cent  loan  of  £5,000,000  at  97^  in  the  form  of  deben- 
tures, the  subscribers  having  the  option  up  to  March,  1881,  of  exchanging 
for  4  i^er  cent,  inscribed  stock,  at  the  rate  of  £120  of  stock  for  each  £10Q 
of  debentures.  The  loan  was  successfully  floated,  and  within  the  stated 
period  £4,476,000  of  the  £5,000,000  debentures  were  exchanged  for 
£5,371,200  inscribed  stock  at  4  per  cent.  The  other  colonies  issued 
inscribed  stock  loans  shortly  after  passing  the  respective  Acts. 

The  Imperial  "  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877,"  as  previously  mentioned, 
provides  for  the  inscription  and  transfer  of  stock  raised  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  for  stamp  duty  to  be  levied  thereon.  It  also  de6nes  the 
position  of  the  British  Government  as  regards  Colonial  indebtedness, 
and  provides  that  every  document  connected  with  stock  transactions 
shall  have  printed  upon  it  a  distinct  intimation  that  no  liability,  direct 
or  indirect,  is  incurred  by  the  British  Government  in  respect  of  such 
stock,  unless  the  loan  is  under  Imperial  guarantee. 

The  difference  betwe^i  registered  and  inscribed  stock  is  practically 
small.  Transactions  under  the  former  head  are  confined  to  a  few  old 
funded  stock  loans.  Debentures  and  inscribed  stock  form  the  princi|)a] 
classes  of  securities,  and,  as  previously  pointed  out,  the  debenture  form 
is  rapidly  giving  way  to  inscription.  Debenture  coupons  are,  like 
ordinary  scrip,  negotiable  by  bearer,  and  are  liable  to  the  risk  of 
forgery.  By  inscription  the  possibilities  of  fraud  in  transfer  are  mini- 
mised, as  the  stock  is  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  and  tranter-' 
able  therein  by  the  stock-holders  porBonally  or  by  their  attorneys, 
without  the  issue  of  certificates  of  stock.  In  the  case  of  registered 
stocky  certificates  are  issued  transferable  by  deed. 
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The  pmotice  ol  iasuing  treasury  bills,  either  in  anticipation  of  or  to  make 
good  ileticiencies  in  revenue,  obtains  in  each  colony,  and,  as  previously 
ejcplaineil,  is  an  old-establiHhed  custom ;  but  treatiury  bills  liave  been  made 
to  serve  another  purpoee,  and  money  has  been  raiseil  by  their  sale  to 
meet  certain  obligations  for  public  works.  Tliis  is  an  innovation  which 
ODuld  n€>t  well  be  avoided  in  the  disturbed  markets  of  the  last  few  yeariL 
The  bilb  are  in  reality  ordinary  loans  with  sh4>rt  currencies,  and  carry 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  issues  of  the  funded  debt.  The  unsatis- 
factcMry  state  of  Australasian  finance  does  not  allow  of  the  absolute 
redemption  of  thene  bills  ;  con;UH}uently  they  will  either  have  to  lie 
renewtMl  or  converte<l  into  stock,  an  o})erHtion  which  will  entail  an 
additional  exp<*nditure  to  the  charges  of  tir«t  ne^iation.  The  New 
Zealawl  treasury  bills  are  issueil  din^ct  by  the  TreaHury  at  par,  and  the 
expenses  of  negotiation  an^  KUiall.  The  bills  are  usually  redeeuHHl 
during  the  year  of  issue,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  not  lieen  included 
with  or  considenNl  as  i)art  of  the  public  debt  of  New  Zealand,  though 
in  the  cjiHe  of  the  other  colonies  treaKur\'  bills  have  lK»en  so  indudetl. 
Australasian  treasury  bills  an*  like  the  British  tn^asury  bills  in  name 
only,  but  they  have  some  iK>ints  in  common  with  the  KritLsa  exche^juer 
biUa 

Conversion  and  Consolidation  of  r/)AN8. 

Conversion  and  (*onsolidation  as  ap)>liiMl  to  loans  arc  not  interchange- 
al»le  terms,  but  r«»|>n*sent  two  distinct  transjictions  in  so  far  rehite<l  that 
without  c<»n version  c^onsolidation  wouhl  lie  inipractiaibh*.  All  the 
ooloiii**s  are  svst^Muaticallv  convert ini:  their  old  hmns  into  imk^'ribed 
slock,  and  bv  so  doins:  thev  an;  taking  a  stei»  towanls  consolidation. 
Sinc<*  the  Coiisoli<hiteil  Stock  Act  was  i»as8ed  in  1H77.  New  Zealand 
has  lie^Mi  eni:a^*d  in  convertin;;  its  (»ld  loans  into  inscril»e<l  stock,  and 
consolidating  the  whole  debt  by  mlopting  tlire<*  uniform  interest  rates  of 
4«  3),  and  »\  |>er  i^ent,  and  fixing  the  dates  of  maturity  at  1929,  1940,  and 
1M5  re«|HH;tively.  The  transactions  in  conv<'r«ion  and  c*onsolidatton  in 
New  Zealand  from  1S77  to  31st  March,  1897,  were  as  statwl  ladtiw. 
la  addition  to  the  amounts  shown,  old  deU^ntun's  Ut  the  amount  of 
X5,7 16,000  weri*  eonvertetl  into  short-ilatiHl  del»entun*s  under  the  1884 
Gocuiolidated  Stock  Aet,  )>ending  sul)se<|uent  conversion  into  inscrilMnl 
^tock  : — 


AowMiat  of  ok! 


.\(l<litit»nal  Niw  St<M'k  Ittiucil. 


Urbmlmv*        '  ^'^\^  •'*'*V*  ^ 


rn«%ertnl 


rriti*  i|>al 


or  B«^ie«nied.         J').^    '"ITr"        >»'«»;i"*i  ^^^K' '•«  Am  »unt.  iHiU  nf  Malum x . 


£  £  i* 

19.7'24.400  1,600.1K>2  4  i»ir  cint  21..Tr.,:^ri  UW) 

5,79»..'»')  440,1517  :»J       ..  «.Uil.U.7  l«.m> 

84,900  .             !»,420  3         .,  '.»tj.n2«»  1W6 


2  C 
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The  loading  of  the  principal  by  conversion  appears  heavy ;  but  New 
Zealand  was  saddled  with  a  number  of  small  loans,  much  after  the  type 
of  municipal  borrowings,  which  it  was  most  desirable  should  be  con- 
solidated without  delay,  and  some  sacrifice  was  made  to  accomplish  this ; 
besides,  the  compensation  obtained  in  a  lower  rate  of  interest  must  be 
set  againsb  the  increased  capital.  The  annual  saving  in  interest  on  the 
amount  converted  to  the  31st  March,  1897,  is  stated  as  ^167,332,  viz., 
j£102,114  on  the  4  per  cent.,  £65,049  on  the  3^  per  cent,  and  j£169  on 
the  3  per  cent,  stock.  The  subject  of  the  New  Zealand  conversion  is  a 
large  one,  and  inquirers  should  consult  the  publications  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  colony,  which  give  details  that  would  hardly  be  in  place  in 
a  volume  such  as  this. 

In  Victoria  the  4  per  cent,  stock  floated  in  Melbourne  to  the  amount 
of  £2,089,613  has  been  converted  into  3  per  cent,  stock,  with  the 
exception  of  £120,062  still  to  be  converted  or  redeemed.  The  saving 
in  interest  by  the  conversion  is  £18,298. 

Late  Issues  of  Loans  and  Treasury  Bills. 

As  late  as  the  year  1890  the  colonies  could  borrow  in  London  on 
very  favourable  terms,  but  in  the  year  named  the  conditions  were  no 
longer  satisfactory.  This  change  had  for  its  immediate  cause  a  condition 
of  things  not  of  Australasia's  own  creation,  the  Baring  failure  and  the 
Argentine  crisis  being  primarily  responsible  for  the  stoppage  of  Aus- 
tralasian credit ;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing 
that  if  the  Baring  failure  had  not  taken  place  the  London  markets 
would  have  been  much  longer  open  to  the  Australasian  colonies.  The 
Treasurers  of  the  various  provinces  were  entirely  unprepared  for  this 
revulsion  in  credit.  They  were  committed  to  engagements  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  which  they  could  not  terminate ;  contracts 
had  been  entered  into  for  large  sums  on  the  assumption  that  funds 
would  be  available  ;  besides  this,  no  preparations  had  been  made  to  meet 
debentures  falling  due  in  a  short  time.  The  sudden  stoppage  of  credit 
greatly  embarrassed  the  Governments,  and  most  of  the  colonies  had 
recourse  to  treasury  bills  to  enable  them  to  adjust  their  finances  to 
the  altered  circumstances.  The  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of  these 
bills  were  devoted  to  meeting  loans  maturing,  and  providing  funds  for 
public  works  already  contracted  for.  Pressing  necessities  and  the 
improved  condition  of  the  London  market  encouraged  several  of  the 
<-olonies  during  1893  and  1894  to  place  ordinary  loan  issues,  which  were 
successfully  negotiated  ;  and  the  proceeds  of  the.se  loans  relieved  the 
liabilities  on  matured  treasury  bills  and  current  obligations.  In  1895 
the  credit  of  the  Australasian  colonies  was  fully  re-established  in 
London. 

iV>M?  South  Wales. — In  1892  and  1893  the  Treasury  had  authority  to 
issue  £3,000,000  of  4  per  cent,  funded  st-ock  at  a  minimum  price  of  par. 
"Up  to  the  30th  June,  1897,  £2,549,350  had  been  disposed  of,  the  cost 
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^  Uie  issue  being  practically  nil.  In  1894  and  in  1895  further  issues 
rf  funded  stock,  amounting  to  £2,617,212,  were  authorised,  and 
lip  to  the  30th  June,  1897,  the  amount  sold  was  £1,804,725.  The  rate 
of  interest  on  the  stock  is  3  per  cent.,  and  the  date  of  maturity,  1912. 
The  only  expense  attached  to  the  issues  was  a  small  amount  for  broker- 
<^  Provision  has  been  made  for  sinking  funds  to  liquidate  certain 
portions  of  the  loans  expended  on  works  of  an  unproductive  character. 

In  October,  1893,  an  inscribed  stock  loan  was  floated  in  London,  the 
rate  of  interest  being  4  per  cent.,  and  the  currency  forty  years.  The 
nunimum  price  was  fixed  at  98^,  and  the  average  price  realised  was 
^100  lis.  10 Jd.  The  I'ate  paid  by  the  Government,  allowing  for 
redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  was  £4  3s.  OJd.  ;  while  the  return  to 
investors  was  £4  Is.  8id. 

During  1894  several  small  5  per  cent,  loans  matured,  amounting  in 
tie  aggregate  to  £832,000.  In  September  of  that  year  a  3^  per  cent, 
oovering  loan  was  successfully  issued,  the  average  pnce  realised  on  the 
SrosB  proceeds  being  £101  15s.,  which  is  reduced  to  £99  13s.  6d.  if 
^owance  be  made  for  accrued  interest  and  charges.  The  rate  paid  by 
t,}ie Gk>vemment  is  £3  10s.  lid.  per  cent,  and  the  interest  yielded  to 
investors,  £3  9s.  4Jd.  The  loan  was  subscribed  over  five-fold,  the 
amount  tendered  being  £4,268,000. 

In  October,  1895,  an  inscribed  stock  loan  for  £4,000,000  was  floatcnl, 
t4e  rate  of  interest  being  3  per  cent.,  and  the  currency  forty  yeai-s. 
The  minimum  price  was  fixed  at  94,  and  the  gross  proceeds  averaged 
^96  18s.  3d.  No  further  loans  were  placed  on  the  London  market 
until  January,  1898,  when  a  loan  of  £1,500,000,  bearing  interest  at 
3  per  cent.,  with  a  minimum  of  90,  was  successfully  floated,  the  gross 
proceeds  being  £1,506,250. 

In  1895  authority  was  given  to  issue  treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of 
JB1,174,700  to  cover  the  accumulated  deficiencies  in  revenue  on  the 
30th  June  of  that  year.  The  rate  of  interest  allowed  is  3  per  cent., 
•nd  a  sum  of  £150,000  is  s(?t  aside  annually  for  the  repayment  of  the 
debt 

Yidoria, — An  inscribed  stock  loan  of  £2,107,000  was  floated  in 
liJndon  in  October,  1893,  the  rate  of  interest  being  4  per  cent,  and  the 
^teof  maturity  between  1911  and  1926,  at  the  option  of  the  Govcrn- 
JJ^jcnt  on  due  notice  being  given.  Four  per  cent,  debi'ntures  were  also 
^^weed  of  locally  from  March,  1893,  to  June,  1897,  to  th(^  anK»unt  of 
*746,795. 

During  1896  an  Act  was  ptissed  providing  for  the  conversion  of  tho 
^percent  stocks  on  the  MellKmrne  register  into  a  3  ptT  cont.  st<Kk. 
Ine  amount  of  4  per  cent,  stock  sold  from  January,  1895,  to  DecemlxT, 
1896,  was  £249,130,  holders  of  which  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  conversion.  The  amount  of  new  3  per  cent,  stock  sold  under 
**»  Conversion  Act  was  £28,913. 
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No  treasury  bills  vere  sold  during  1893,  and  the  amount  of  out- 
standing bills  on  the  30th  June^  1894,  was  X750,000.  Soon  afterwards 
treasury  bills  for  X250,000  were  sold,  making  the  amount  outstanding 
on  the  30th  June,  1895,  X1,000,000 ;  while  on  the  30th  June,  189^  th» 
treasury  bills  redeemable  amounted  to  £750,000. 

In  September,  1896,  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  J^75,00O 
treasury  bills  for  public  works  and  servides.  The  amount  sold  to  the 
30th  June,  1897,  was  £100,000,  bearing  intei-est  at  3i  per  cent.,  and 
repayable  in  four  annual  instalments  of  £25,000  each,  uie  first  payment 
being  due  on  the  1st  January,  1899.  The  total  amount  of  treasury  bill^ 
outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1897,  wa«  £600,000. 

Queensland,  in  January,  1893,  placed  a  3^  per  cent,  loan  of  £1,182,400 
on  the  London  market,  the  average  price  obtained  being  £88  16a  4d. 
The  charges  were  heavier  than  usual,  as  the  loan  was  underwritten  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent. 

In  June,  1895,  another  3^  per  cent,  loan  for  £1,250,000,  with  a 
currency  of  fifty  years,  was  placed  on  the  market.  The  gross  price 
obtained  was  £101  12s.  7d.,  and  deducting  accrued  interest  the  Govern* 
ment  received  about  £100  Os.  2d.  In  addition,  stock  to  the  amount 
of  £750,000  was  sold  locally,  the  net  pixjceeds  being  £743,750,  or 
£99  3s.  4d.  per  £100. 

In  June,  1897,  a  3  per  cent  loan  for  £1,500,000,  repayable  in 
1947,  was  floated  in  London,  the  average  price  realised  being  £97  Is.  5d. 
Local  sales  of  3  per  cent,  stock  were  also  negotiated  dnring  the  year, 
the  total  issued  being  £124,480,  which  was  sold  at  the  average  price 
obtained  in  London. 

Another  class  of  stock  was  authorised  in  1895,  viz.,  Government 
Savings  Bank  Stock.  The  object  of  the  establishment  of  this  class  of 
security  was  to  enable  depositors  of  over  £200  to  earn  interest  on  such 
excess.  The  first  issue  was  limited  to  £1,000,000,  and  up  to  the  30th 
June,  1897,  the  amount  sold  wa«  £952,960,  of  which  £952,610  is 
bearing  interest  at  3  J  per  cent.,  and  £350  at  3  per  cent. 

During  1893  three  issues  of  treasury  bills  were  placed  locally,  vis^ 
£222,500  in  Januarys  £5,000  in  April,  and  £11,000  in  December.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  4  per  cent.,  and  the  dates  of  maturity  are  1899,  1898, 
and  1903  respectively.  In  January,  1894,  bills  to  the  amount  of  £1,000 
were  also  disposed  of  locally,  the  rate  being  the  same  as  for  the  previous 
issues,  and  the  date  of  redemption,  1903.  Various  small  parcels  have 
been  sold  up  to  June,  1897,  the  amount  outstanding  on  that  date  being 
£71,000.  The  Trustees  of  the  Public  Debt  Reduction  Fund  hold 
Government  Savings  Banks  stock  to  meet  the  balance  of  the  treasury 
bills  as  they  become  due,  viz. :— £70,000  ill  October,  1898,  and  £1,000 
in  January,  1903.     These  represent  the  whole  of  the  bills  outstanding. 

South  AtiatralicL — In  1893  a  small  loan  of  £125,000,  being  portion  tf 
the  1890  loan  of  £1,532,900,  was  floated  in  London.  The  rate  ol  interest 
is  3i  per  cent,  and  the  loan  is  redeemable  in  1939.     An  instalment 
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^  the  £1,013,279  loan  of  1892  was  placed  in  Adelaide  in  February, 
1S94.  The  amount  of  the  issue  was  £200,000,  the  price  realised  per 
^100  being  92.  The  rate  of  interest  is  3i  per  cent.  In  June,  1895, 
a  further  issue  of  £311,000  wias  floated  in  Adelaide.      In  February, 

1896,  a  loan  of  £839,500  was  issued  in  London,  bearing  interest  at  3 
per  cent.,  and  i-edeemable  in  1926.  The  net  proceeds,  after  allowing  for 
<shat^es  and  accrued  interest,  amounted  to  £800,406,  or  £95  6s.  lOd. 
pw  cent.      A  further  loan  of  £500,000  was  floated  in  Ix)ndon  in  May, 

1897,  also  l>earing  3  per  cent,  interest.  From  the  latest  available 
particulars,  the  average  price  realiseil  per  £100  was  £95  lOs.  During 
1896  local  stocks  bearing  3  {)er  cent,  were  sold,  the  total  issue  l)eing 
jW06,8OO,  and  the  net  pn)ceeds  £98  2s.  per  £100.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  loans  mature  in  1916. 

In  June,  1892,  treasury  bills  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  £349,225, 
Wh  interest  at  the  rate  of  £4  lis.  3d.  per  cent,  and  payable  in  five 
Jews;  and  in  March  and  July,  1893,  further  issues  of  £250,000  each 
"Were  made  bearing  the  same  rate,  the  dates  of  maturity  being  1898  and 
1900  i-espectively. 

We9trm  Amtralia, — In  June,  1894,  a  loan  of  £540,000,  at  4  per 
<»at.,  was  floated  in  London  at  a  minimum  of  1 02,  the  average  \vr\CM 
wtlised  being  £103  6.s.  Id.  In  May,  1895,  the  colony  floated  a  3i  per 
^ent.  loan  of  £750,000,  having  a  forty  years'  currency,  but  redeemable 
from  1915  on  twelve  months'  notice  being  given.  The  minimum  ]>rice 
^as  fixed  at  99,  and  the  averag(^  obtained  was  £103  Is.  5d.,  or,  deducting 
accrued  intei-est,  £101  98.  2d. 

In  May,  1896,  Western  Australia,  following  the  example  of  New 
Zealand  and  New  South  WaU^s,  placed  on  the  market  a  3  per  cent. 
loMi  for  £750,000,  having  a  currency  until  1935,  but  redeemable  from 
1915  on  twelve  months'  notice  being  given.  A  sinking  fund  is  to  l^e 
^rtablished  in  connection  with  this  loan,  commencing  three  years  after 
A)Ution,  the  contribution  Wing  1  per  cent  i>er  annum.  The  gross 
irioe  obtained  was  £100  16s.  8d.,  and  the  accrued  interest  amounted 
50  about  7a  6d.,  so  that  the  Government  obteinwl  £100  9s.  2d.  This 
»the  cheapest,  loan  yet  floated  by  any  of  the  Australasian  colonies. 

In  May,  1897,  a  further  iasue  of  £1,000,000  wjus  floated  in  London, 
fe  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  95,  and  the  rate  of  interest  3  per 
<*ot  The  loan  is  redeemable  in  1935,  and  the  net  proceeds  per  £100, 
•fterallowing  for  charges  and  accrued  interest,  amounteii  to  £93  8s.  1  Id. 

The  Grovemment  had  authority  to  issue  treasury  bills  during  1893, 
^XataX  amount  sold  to  the  30th  June,  1897,  being  £665,0S5,  of  whicli 
^loO,000  were  negotiated  in  London,  and  the  balance  locally.  The 
»*<Hint  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1897,  was  £492,320/of  which 
^80,000  bears  interest  at  4  \\qt  cent,  and  the  Ixalance  at  Al  |hm-  cent. 
*^  whole  amount  is  repayable  in  1898,  and  is  due  at  Perth. 

T'rtWFMinia,  in  March,  1893,  issued  a  3J-per  cent  loan  of  £800,000, 
^Mch  was  part  of  the  £2,100,000  authoristid  in  December,  1892.     The 
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loan  was  only  a  partial  success,  £600,000  being  taken  up  and  the  balance 
withdrawn.  The  average  price  realised  per  £100  was  £92  2s.  2d.  In 
1 894  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  was  negotiated  in  London,  the  rate  of  interest 
being  4  per  cent,  and  the  date  of  maturity  between  1920  and  1940,  at 
the  option  of  the  Government  on  12  months'  notice  being  given.  The 
average  amount  realised  per  £100  was  £101  4s.  3d.  In  February, 
1895,  a  3  J  per  cent,  loan  of  £760,000  was  floated,  redeemable  in  1940, 
or  from  1920  on  12  months'  notice  being  given.  The  price  realised 
was  £98  6s.  Id. 

In  1895  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  £250,000  "Local 
Inscribed  Stock  "  to  cover  deficiencies  in  revenue,  and  in  1896  a  further 
sum  of  £250,000  was  authorised.  The  total  amount  outstanding  on  the 
31st  December,  1896,  was  £294,608,  of  which  £242,100  is  earning  3J 
per  cent,  and  £52,508,  3  per  cent  The  loans  are  repayable  at  various 
periods  from  1897  to  1905. 

During  1894,  treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  £96,900  were  negotiated 
in  the  colony,  viz.,  £40,500  at  4  per  cent  and  £56,400  at  ^  per 
cent,  the  bills  having  a  currency  until  1899  and  1900  respectively.  The 
total  amount  of  treasury  bills  floated  was  £215,000,  and  £175,000 
wore  outstanding  on  31st  December,  1896.  Of  these,  £97,470  are 
bearing  interest  at  4i  per  cent,  £34,430  at  4J  per  cent.,  and  £43,100 
at  4  per  cent.  The  dates  of  redemption  and  amounts  due  are : — £30,000 
in  1897,  £45,000  in  1898,  and  £50,000  in  each  of  the  years  1899  and 
1900. 

iVe^^;  Zealand.— During  the  year  1894-5,  £682,200  of  old  debentures 
wore  converted  into  inscribed  stock  of  the  amount  of  £720,559; 
in  1895-6  debentures  to  the  amount  of  £1,247,020  were  converted 
into  £1,277,526  of  inscribed  stock;  while  in  1896-7  the  debentures  con- 
verted amounted  to  £722,250,  the  value  of  the  stock  being  £727,216. 

Under  the  amending  Consolidation  Act  of  1884,  short-dated  debentures 
are  issued  i)ending  the  sale  of  inscribed  stock  under  the  Act  of  1877. 
In  May,  1895,  New  Zealand  placed  a  loan  for  £1,500,000  on  the 
market.  With  the  exception  of  some  New  South  Wales  treasury  bills, 
this  was  the  first  3  per  cent,  loan  floated  by  any  of  the  Australasian 
colonies.  The  loan  has  a  currency  of  fifty  years,  and  the  minimum  price 
was  fixed  at  90.  The  average  gross  price  obtained  was  £94  88,  9d., 
so  that,  after  deducting  accrued  interest,  the  Government  obtained 
£93  14s.  6d. 

The  amount  of  treasury  bills  outstanding  on  the  31st  March,  1896, 
was  £735,000  ;  the  issue  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  amounted 
to  £1,525,000,  while  bills  representing  £1,530,000  were  paid  off,  leaving 
the  amount  outstanding  on  the  31st  March,  1897,  at  £730,000.  As, 
however,  allowance  is  made  for  these  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
when  carrying  forward  the  balance  of  the  Revenue  Account,  the  liability 
is  practically  wiped  out 
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_  The  pftrticolare  of  the  latest  issues  of  the  Funded  Debta  negotiated 
^  I«Qdoii  for  which  particulars  are  available  are  as  follow : — 
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The  treasury  bills  outstanding  on  the  30th  Jnne,  1897,  were  floated 
to  cover  deficiencies  in  revenue,  with  the  exception  of  £100,000  in 
Victoria,  £500,000  in  South  Australia,  and  £492,320  in  Western 
Atutralia.  The  expenses  incurred  in  these  issues  were,  practically  nil, 
*s  the  bills  were  doated  at  par,  and  in  some  cases  were  sold  at  a 
PKminm.  Particulars  of  the  cost  of  treasury  bills  negotiated  prior  to 
1896  will  be  found  in  previous  editions  of  this  work. 


ExpESDiTLRE  FKOM  Loans. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  chief  points  dwelt  upon  have  been  the 
^moiiDt  of  the  public  indebtedness  and  the  credit  enjoyed  by  each 
raloDy  as  tested  by  the  selling  price  of  its  loans.  Before  closing  this 
^pter  it  would  be  well  to  consider  for  what  |mrpose  the  debts  were 
'"cnrred.  The  services  upon  which  the  proceeds  of  the  public  loans  were 
•^paided  are  various,  but  the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  may  be  placed  to  the 
•^oount  of  the  construction  of  railways,  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and 
^ccbric  telegraphs.     In  the  early  stt^^es  of  Australasian  borrowing  the 
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expenditure  was  moderate,  loans  being  difficult  to  raise  and  interest  high ; 
but  latterly,  as  the  conditions  under  which  loans  could  be  contracted 
became  favourable,  esjiecially  since  1881,  few  of  the  colonies  have  set 
any  bounds  to  their  requirements.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old 
experience — the  opportunity  engendered  the  desii*e,  and  the  open  purses 
of  the  investors  tempted  the  colonies  to  undue  borrowing  and  lavish 
expenditure.  What  is  termed  a  **  vigorous  public  works  policy"  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  works  were  pressed  forward  which  under  other 
circumstances  would  not  have  been  undertaken,  or  have  been  held  back 
until  the  growth  of  population  warranted  tlieir  construction.  •The 
plethora  of  money  has  been  harmful  in  many  ways,  the  most  apparent 
being  the  construction  of  not  a  few  branch  railways,  in  outlying  and 
sparsely-settled  districts,  which  do  not  pay  even  their  working  expenses. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  interest  on  loan  capital  has  to  be  met  out  of 
general  revenue,  and  in  some  instances  the  present  generation  will  pass 
away  before  this  condition  of  afiBodrs  will  be  remedied.  But  when  every 
allowance  has  been  made  for  unwise  or  improvident  exi>enditure,  it  will 
be  found  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  has  been 
well  expended.  In  some  instances  it  will  be  years,  taking  a  most 
hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  before  many  of  the  revenue-producing 
works  will  yield  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  working  expenses  and  interest ; 
nevertheless,  a  practical  consideration  of  the  conditions  which  surround 
Australasian  settlement  will  demonstrate  that  in  some  instances  the 
construction  of  these  works  was  justifiable,  for  apart  from  the  oen- 
sideration  that  they  will  ultimately  be  self-supporting,  they  have  already 
materially  assisted  in  developing  the  country^s  resources,  and  have 
largely  enhanced  the  value  of  the  public  estate.  Whether  their  cost  in 
all  cases  should  have  been  charged  against  the  loans  account  is  a  different 
matter,  seeing  that  the  rents  obtained  from  public  lands,  and  proceeds 
of  sales,  invariably  go  into  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  colonies. 

The  following  statement  gives,  under  a  convenient  classification,  the 
loan  expenditure  of  each  colony  during  1896-7  : — 


Year  ended. 

80  June,  1897 
30  June,  1897 
30  June,  1897 
30  June,  1897 

30  June,  1897 

81  Dec,,  1896 

31  Mar..  1897 

Amount  spent  on  Works  yielding  dixect 
Revenue. 

Other 

Works 

and 

Services. 

Colony. 

Bailways. 

Water 

Supply 

and 

Sewerage. 

Electric 

Tele- 
graphs. 

Total. 

£ 
985.447 
227.258 
742,356 
239,684 
2,243,789 
27.000 
2S4,530 

TotaL 

New  South  Wales .. 
Victoria 

£ 

476,674 

206,154 

709,462 

fi8,0ri8 

2,226.796 

25,825 

207.231 

£ 

440,109 

19.104 

7,867 

168.180 
16,994 

'  10,508 

£ 

08,664 

'25,637 
13,446 

i'.ire 

36,791 

£ 
562,658 

49,416 
406.086 
118,974 
965,880 

64,801 
836.000 

£ 

S86.6K 

2,60M69 

81^1 

1.0SM90 

Queensland    

South  Australia    . . 
Western  Australia.. 

TasiiMUiia    

New  Zealand 

Australasia  .... 

8,912,199 

662,762 

145.113 

4,720,064 

2,382.774 
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the  expenditure  of  Australasia  during  1896-7  from  funds  derived 
ttom  the  proceeds  of  loans  wa«  £7,112,838.  Of  this  amount,  the  sum  of 
^4,720,064  was  spent  on  services  directly  rev««iue-producing,  and  the 
veiQaiDder  was  chiefly  devoted  to  works  of  a  substantial  nature,  such 
•s  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  the  improvement  of  harbours 
wid  rivers,  and  the  erection  of  lighthouses,  schools,  and  public  build- 
ings. TTie  amount  expended  on  fortifications  and  military  works  was 
rdatively  small. 

In  most  of  the  colonies  the  expenditure  from  loans  has  been  greatly 
ndiiced  during  the  last  few  years.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  attributed 
to  a  settled  policy  of  retrenchment ;  but  in  others,  the  difficulty  of 
tunng  a  loan  in  London  affords  a  more  probable  explanation.  The 
expenditure,  however,  now  shows  a  tendency  to  increase,  the  figures  for 
the  last  financial  year  being  largely  in  excess  of  the  previous  three  years 
in  the  col(»)ies  of  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
In  those  three  provinces  the  increased  expenditure  was  chiefly  made  on 
•oooont  of  the  railways  ;  and,  also,  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  and 
<)Beensland  the  amounts  partly  represented  loans  to  local  bodies.  The 
€ipe&diture  of  each  province  during  the  last  ^ve  years  is  given  in  the 
ioUowing  table : — 


Colony. 


1892-S. 


1893-1. 


18M-5. 


18WMI. 


1886-: 


Xnr  South  Wales 


^)weiisland  

SoQth  Australia  . . . 
^cikern  Anstralia 


£ 

3,014,680 
988,580 

l,0.^5,623 
547,382 
342,632 


Jwania 1     561,660 

Ifew  Zealand  ■     472,952 


£ 
1,929,580 
761,200 
378,077 
586,384 
654,562 
174,027 
406,016 


Australasia  •  6,963,409    4,889,846 


£ 
1,330,046 
214,713 
230,120 
502,160 
606,502 
109,202 
760,287 


£ 
1,270,898 
218,796 
592,158 
533,157 
650,708 
113,278 
412,330 


£ 

],548,ia5 

276,674 

1,148,341 

:«8,658 

2.609,669 

81,801 

1,089,590 


3.753,030  !    3.791.325  I  7,112.838 


The  total  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  from  the  commence- 
"ttent  of  borrowing  to  the  year  1896-7  was  £212,971,819.  Of  this 
•'ini,  £156,670,782,  or  nearly  three-fourths,  was  spent  in  the  construction 
^^  nulways,  water  supply  and  sewerage  works,  and  electric  telegraphs  ; 
•Jwi  the  balance  was  expended  on  works  and  services  which,  though 
^l*88ed  as  non-productive,  for  the  most  part  assisted  in  the  national 
welqMnent  The  expenditure  on  defence  and  the  payments  made  to 
••^  deficiency  in  revenue  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  which  has 
R^ned  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  loan  issues.  The  expen- 
^^ft  to  cover  deficiency  in  revenue  has  not  been  large,  and  is  looked 
'^pon  as  but  a  temporary  charge  on  the  loan  funds  ;  while  the  exi>en- 
^J*nre  on  defence  has  been  extremely  small  in  all  the  colonies  except 
^ew  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.     The  following  table  shows  the 
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total  loan  expenditure  of   each  province  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
tinancial  year : — 


■ 

Amount 

spent  on  works  yielding  direct 
Revenue. 

other 
Works 

and 
Services. 

Colony.            Expenditure 

I 

Railways. 

Water 

Supply 

and 

Sewerage. 

Electric 

Tele- 
graphs. 

Total. 

Total. 

N.  S.  Wales    . . . . ' 
Victoria  

30  June,  1897 
30  June.  1897 

£ 
40.273,797 
85.689,134 
19,477,988 
12,789,842 
4.843,880 
3,685,460 
15,306,578 

£ 

7,786,584 

8,052,285 

311,827 

8,994,654 

28,801 

698,159 

£ 
985,396 

853,992 
880,315 
269,.S08 
117,988 
771,351 

£                 £ 
48,995,777    9,549,897 
43,741.419    2.680,758 
20,643,807    9,263,477 
17,678,311     4.667,977 
5,136,939  1  1,455,522 
8,803,446    3,780,279 
16,676,083  |24,903,627 

£ 
58,545,174 
46,422.177 

Queensland    

South  Australia.. 
W'ern  Aubtralia.. 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

30  June.  1897 
80  June.  1897 

30  June,  1897 

31  Dec.,  1896 
31  Mar.,  1897 

29,907,284 

22,341,288 

6,5$»2,461 

7,688.725 

41,679,710 

Australasia  .... 

L82.066.124 

20,767,810 

3,837,848 

156,670,782  56.301.037 

212,971,819 

1    '      ' 

In  the  New  Zealand  returns  old  provincial  debts  contracted  prior  to 
1876,  amounting  to  £11,535,469,  have  been  included  under  the  head 
"  Other  works  and  services,"  as  there  is  no  available  record  of  the 
services  upon  which  the  loans  of  the  old  Provisional  Governments  were 
expended,  except  where  such  was  for  the  construction  of  railways. 
The  figures  given  for  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  Tasmania  under  the  head  of  "  Railways "  include  loan 
expenditure  on  State  tramways,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
mentioned  colony,  the  amount  thus  expended  is  unimportant,  as  this 
service  in  the  other  provinces  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  municipal 
authorities  or  private  companies. 

In  the  preceding  table  a  large  sum  has  been  placed  under  the  head 
of  "Other  works  and  services";  in  the  following  statement  this  amount 
has  been  subdivided  and  is  shown  under  several  heads.  In  regard  to 
New  Zealand,  the  sum  under  the  heading  of  "  Miscellaneous "  also 
includes  the  provincial  loans  prior  to  1876  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  this  miscellaneous  expenditure  was  incurred  for  war 
purposes,  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  Maori  risings  between  1860  and 
1870  being  charged  to  loan  votes  : — 


,    Roads  and 

!       a^c. 

Defence 
Works. 

Immigra- 
tion. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

TotaL 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

£ 
5,049,510 

733.154 
2,910,796 
2,669,311 

941,840 
2,197,808 
4,975,950 

£ 

1,242,006 

98,299 

224,494 

235,885 

£ 
194,430 

£ 
3,063,451 
1,849.805 
3,352,051 
1,762,781 
497,448 
1,226,048 
16,856,951 

£ 
9,549,397 
2,680,758 

Queensland 

2,776,136 

9,263,477 

South  Australia 

4,667,977 

W'estern  Australia    .... 

16,239 

235,000 

2,146,945 

1,466,522 

Tasmania 

121,423 
923,781 

3,780,279 

New  Zealand 

24,903,627 

AustralaBia     

19,478,369 

2,845,888 

5,368,750 

28,608,030 

56,801,087 

EXPENDITURE  OF  PROCEEDS  OF  LOANS. 
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In  the  coHc  of  New  South  Wales  the  kuiii  of  £705,200,  which  was 
s|M*iit  on  immigration  before  the  iiiaiiguratirm  of  the  Loan  Account,  is 
not  included  in  the  above  table.  If  this  amount  were  included,  the 
loan  expenditure  on  immigration  by  that  colony  w«iuld  be  £899,630. 

The  Kubjoined  table  shows  the  expenditure  iK*r  inhabitant  on  the 
IvaMiH  of  the  figures  given  in  the  table  on  the  pn^ceding  jwige: — 


Colouy. 


Amount  •pent  on  Work*  >  ieklinc 
air«ct  Revenue. 


IUil«-a>-t. 


Water 

8u|i|ily         Electric 
and        Tvleyraphs 
HewerafTv.  ) 


ToUl. 


other 

Work* 

and 

Sor^lcci. 


Total. 


t 


N««  South  Walec. 

Victoria  

<^iiiniland 

Somh  AoatraUa. . . 
Western  Auiitralia 

Tumanla    

New  Zealand 

Aoiitralaala 


i;  a.  d. 

ao  14  7 

9U    7    S 

4<)  14    SI 

1 
35    7    4 



32    0    2 

£  a.  d. 

ft  IH  10 
6  17  0 
0  13  (I 
11  U  11 
0  3  1* 


1 

I 

U  14  S  . 


£  a.  d. 
37  7  H 
37  4  2 


1  IS  8  !  43  2  11 


22  3  0 
21  «  7 


31)  5  K) 


0  10  h 


4  15  3 


2  9  2 
1  la  11 
U  14  2 
1  1  0 


48  17  5 

34  6  :t 

2-J  17  11 

23  4  tf 


£  ■. 

7  5 

2  5 
1»  7 
12  18 

»  14 
22  15 
34  14 


d. 

9 

7 

S 

• 


£  a.  d. 

44  13  5 
30  9  9 
62  10  S 
01  15  7 
43  1!»  5 

45  13  1 
57  18  9 


0  1 


4    4 


35  18  8   12  18  3 


48  10  11 


EXPENDITL'KE    BY   THK   (tOVKKNMENT   AND    Tx>CAL    BODICS. 

Tlie  quention  of  Ltx^l  (fovernmeiit  is  dealt  with  in  another  cliapter 
It  is  well,  however,  to  give  here  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  which 
passes  through  the  handH  of  the  ;:eiieral  and  local  goveniments.  The 
i»um  can  in  no  sense  be  taken  as  the  coKt  of  governing  the  various 
colonies  ;  as  will  appear  from  page  3H|,  this  mav  l>e  taken  ;is 
£19,713,108. 

The  total  sum  <*x|HMiiUMl  by  the  g(>n«*ral  and  local  govcrnm<*nts  of 
Australasia  during  llie  y^ar  lS%-7  was  over  £41.(mm)Jhm),  or 
£9  10s.  lid.  per  head.  Of' this  large  sum.  1*30,4 T-MM:*.  or  £7  <K  1  M. 
per  inhabitant,  was  s|M>nt  by  the  general  governments  fn»m  their 
revenues,  and  £7,112,838,  or  £1  13s.  ]>er  inhabitant,  from  htans  ; 
the  local  expenditure — exclusive,  of  course,  of  a  sum  tH|ual  to  the 
Ckrrenunent  endowment — was  £3,668,448,  or  17s.  per  inhabitant. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  general,  loan,  and  local  expenditure  for 
each  colony : — 


Colony. 


Oeneiml  Qovemment. 


From 
Revenue. 


! 

Loofti        ! 
Goveminent. , 

I 

I 


Total. 


New  South  Wales I    9,140,350 

Victoria  ,    6,814,843 

Queensland 3,604,264 


South  Australia. 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


Australasia 


2,779,110 

2,839,453 

750.244 

4,483,981 


£ 

1,548,105 

276,674 

1,148,341 

358,658 

2,609,669 

81,801 

1,089,090  ; 


£ 

799,398 

1,094,353 

309,655 

230,410 

71,537 

133,135 

1,029,960 


£ 
11,487,853 
8,185.870 
5,062,260 
3,368,178 
5,520,659 
965,180 
6,608,581 

41,193,531 


The  expenditure  per  inhabitant,  under  the  same  classification,  will  be 
found  below.  The  a%^rage  expenditure  for  New  South  Wales  is  to 
some  extent  misleading,  as  about  40  per  cent  of  the  population  lire 
outside  the  Itoundaries  of  the  municipalities  : — 


General  G< 

>vemment. 
From  Loans. 

Local 
Government. 

Colony. 

From 
Revenue. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria    

£    B.   d. 
7    0  11 

5  16    0 
7  12    8 
7  14    4 

20  11     8 
4  11  10 

6  6    8 

£   a.  d. 

1  3  10 
0    4    8 

2  8    8 
0  19  11 

18  18    4 

0  10    0 

1  10    9 

£  s. 
0  12 
0  18 
0  13 
0  12 
0  10 

0  16 

1  9 

d. 

4 
8 
1 
8 
4 
4 
1 

£    a.    d. 
8  17     1 
6  19    4 

Queensland  

10  14    5 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand   

9    6  11 

40    0    4 

5  18    2 

9    6    6 

Australasia... 

7    0  11 

1  13    0 

0  17 

0 

9  10  11 
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Municipal  Institutions. 

PRIOR  to  1840  no  municipal   institutions  existed  in  Australasia. 
On  the  3 1st  October  of  that  year  municipal  elections  were  held 
in  Adelaide,  which  was  the  first  Australian  city  to  acquire  the  right 
<rf  aelf-govemment     On  the  20th  July,  1842,  an  Act  providing  for 
^  incorporation   of  Sydney  was  assented  to,    and  on   the  12th   of 
Aiigast  ot  the  same  year  Melbourne  was  constituted  a  municipality. 
In  the  former  case  the  town  was  raised  to  the   dignity  of    a  city; 
^^boame,  however,  was  proclaimed  a  town,  and  continued  to  he  so 
•tyled  until  1847,  when  letters  patent  were  received  according  to  it 
Wle  privilege   enjoyed   by   Sydney.      In   New   Zealand  an   Act   was 
Passed  in  1852,  dividing  the  colony  into  six  provinces,  the  local  adminis- 
^tiition  of  which    was  vested  in   Provincial   Councils.      This   system 
<)oiktinued  until  1876,  when  the  provincial  system  was  abolished,  and 
the  whole  colony,  except  the  area  within  the  forty-one  boroughs  then 
existing,  was  subdivided  into  counties,  each  county  having  full  control 
^f  its  local  afiairs.     In  1858  Hobart  was  incorporated ;  and  in  1859 
Brisbane  and  Perth  were  erected  into  municipalities.     In  Victoria  a 
general  system  of  local  government  came  into  force  in  1874.     Queens- 
^d  adopted  a  general  system  in  1879;  and  South  Australia,  in  1887. 

With  the  exception  of  Western  Australia,  where  extensive  develop- 

2aent  has  only  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years,  New  South  Wales, 

of  all  the  colonies,  is  the  most  backward  in  regard  to  local  government. 

*^e  privil^e  of  self-government  is  on  all  sides  recognised  as  a  sound 

ope,  and  various  measures  to  secure  its  establishment  have  from  time  to 

time  been  placed  before  Parliament,  but  so  far  the  Legislature  has  not 

^^cceeded  in  giving  effect  to  the  manifest  wishes  of  the  constituencies. 

^  the  figures  given  l^elow  show,  a  large  area  still  remains  under  the 

control  of  the  central  government  in  other  colonies  than  New  South 

"ales,  but  for  this  ample  justification  exists  in  the  largeness  of  the 

territory  and  the  sparseness  of  the  population  residing  in  the  unin- 

<JOfparated  areas,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  all  the  pn)vinces  except  Now 

Sooth  Wales  local  governing  bodies  have  been  established  in  all  places 

where  the  population  is  sufficient  to  make  the  introduction  of  the 
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municipal  system  desirable.     The  Northern  Territory  is  omitted  &om 
the  table : — 


Colony. 


Incorporated  Areas,  dhided  into— 


Area  of 

Incorporated 

Dbtricts. 


AreastUl 
under  control 

of  Central 
Government. 


New  South  Wales... 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South      Australia 

proper. 
Western  Australia... 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


Boroughs  and  Municipal  Districts ... 
Cities,  Towns,  Boroughs,  and  Shires 
Boroughs,  Shires,  and  Divisions 


pq.  miles. 

2,761 

87,342 

668,262 

Corporations  and  District  Councils^     41,851 

Municipalities,    Road    Boards,  and,  *46 

Health  Boards.  | 

Municipalities,  Town  Boards,  and.  *9,535 
Road  Trusts. 

Boroughs  and  County  Councils,  104,050 
Road  Districts  and  Town  Districts 


Australasia 


sq.  miles. 

:i07,939 
542 
245 

338,219 

975,874 

16,680 

421 


1,639,920 


*  Area  of  Municipalities. 

In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
and  Tasmania,  the  rates  are  assessed  on  the  assumed  annual  value ;  in 
Queensland,  on  the  capital  value  ;  and  in  New  Zealand  the  pi-operty 
within  counties  and  road  districts  is  assessed  on  the  capital  value,  while  in 
boroughs  and  town  districts  both  descriptions  of  assessment  are  adopted. 
The  value  of  ratable  propei-ty  in  each  of  the  colonies  will  be  found 
below  : — 


Colony. 


Capital  Value. 


Annual  Value. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia  .., 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand    , 

Australasia 


122,713,400 
168,427,700 

40,810,384 
♦38,642,000 

«»4,036,000 
*27, 906,000 
1-23,242,441 


£ 

7,426,440 

10,393,000 

♦2,766,000 

2,463,564 

426,400 

1,343,941 

•5,758,000 


525,777,925 


30,577,345 


*  Approximate  Estimate. 


The  annual  value  given  for  Tasmania  is  to  a  certain  extent  over- 
stated, as  the  same  property  may  be  rated  by  more  than  one  of  the  three 
local  authorities — the  Municipal  Council,  the  Koad  Trust,  and  the 
Town  Board.     The  New  Zsaland  returns  are  similarly  affected.     In  this 
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colony,  and  it  ut  believed  also  in  Western  Australia,  some  of  the  Tarious 
divisious  overlap,  but  the  error  from  this  source  can  be  but  small.  The 
capital  value  for  boroughs  and  town  districts  in  New  Zeiiland  is 
£41,436,847,  and  the  annual  value  £2,486/211. 

The  ca])itAl  and  annual  values  of  ratable  property  in  Sydnt^y  and 
Melbc»unie  since  1H91  are  ^iven  l>eIow.  The  ti]c:un*s  sliow  the  depreci- 
ation in  the  valm*  of  n*al  estate  which  has  taken  place  during  *\w  ]»aKt 
few  years : — 


Year. 


Sydnex  antl  SiiburlM. 


ilellMHime  aiHl  Siiliiirli*. 


AiinuAl  \aluv. 

Capital  Value. 

Annual  Valuv. 

Capital  Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1801 

.'S,8r>],!>89 

99.224.810    , 

6.533.717 

87.9351,287 

1892 

6,01.%  697 

106,891.100 

6.815.315 

92.^-»8.6J9 

xmi 

6,067,882 

110.061,000    ' 

6.6:i<).0l4 

88,510,;{2S 

1894 

5,686.197 

10H.ft>].(KN) 

5.847.079 

78,!H6,7;W 

1895 

5,332.920 

96.6)»2,200     ! 

4,9^.596 

(»6,824.:iS4 

1896 

5.14MMK) 

91.427,100    ' 

4.299,515 

WMW2,7i'5 

1897 

r>.019.2»» 

88..31IO,S0O 

4,  KM,  152 

60.3.V2,<«0 

Tlie  annual  valu(!!  «»f  assi^ssed  proj)erty  in  Sydney,  even  untliT  the 
present  re<Iur<*<l  valuations,  is  higher  than  that  of  any  city  in  <iiv.U 
Britain,  liondoii  alone  e.xcept<*d  ;  wliilt*  the  annual  value  of  MellMiiinK^ 
is  only  Hur]>asHed  by  I^mdon  and,  to  a  Nmall  extent,  by  (ilas;;ou'.  Tli*» 
annual  value  of  (ilas^^ow,  the  Hei*ond  citv  «»f  th<*  rnit<*<l  Kiiig«lini.  is 
£4,20M,O0O,  and  of  Liveq)ool,  i:;5.77r»,04:». 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  local  iKxlie^  in  each  olony  are 
fpven  l>elow.  In  the  receipts  the  amount  of  the  (toverniiient  «>ntlow- 
ment  is  speciHfHl,  while  in  the  exptmditure  the  outlay  on  public  works 
is  similarly  treated  : — 


1 

1 

KvcvipCH. 

1 

lx|ten«liturv 

1 

r«il<iny. 

1 

1 

nu'Mt. 

llAlt^,   ki\ 

Total. 

Work*. 

OlhlT. 

T.»til. 

£ 

1 

1* 

c 

£ 

€ 

f. 

New  Smith  Walcfi 

v^'tjti 

7itt.7l»2 

Ml.lll' 

.%4A.li'V 

:wi.'*».{ 

''7i».7l'» 

Vkl'iria           .     . . 

ni.w- 

l.iMi.7.V» 

1.IW.73K 

7<»7.W77 

4'»^,.U.i 

l.J»«...rM 

«^ir«>fi«lanil 

74.7rt 

;«»>.;i.."j 

.•iH.l.«i7i 

-4-*.<<W 

i;i-..'/:» 

;i«»i.  .:•» 

SiHith  .\U'*(raIia.. 

U7.S7-* 

'-»3n.7.Vi 

:t:*i*.ISS 

ii*».i:n 

Irtr.'t.  7 

:..•'.:•"• 

Wr«tem  Australia. 

:ii.-ii 

Ni.:t'»i 

llt.24:i 

W,MA 

37.<«-i 

iifj.  '<i» 

Tutntnla   

5..V« 

IM.774 

144.»!7 

.  . 

.... 

i;i^.:> 

Ncw/i-AlaiMl  .      .. 

171.i:4»i 

l.niM.:-W 

l.KH.l.'.i 

•Ci.lM 

,'.fl».4A* 

i.?'i  i«"i 

Auitrala*ia    . . 

:t'3.4'<i 

:;.i'4i:.,aii» 

I.Kn-^im 

'".*'.'  " 

4.:ii.«.i.7 
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The  revenue  of  local  bodies  per  head  of  population  in  inoorponik;>«« 
districts,  and  per  square  mile  of  territory  in  incorporated  area,  i«,  ^ 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  as  follows : — 


Colony. 


lUodlptt  per  Inbabitaiit. 


Govern- 
meni. 


Other 
Soufoee. 


Total. 


Reoeipte  per  SqoM*  MOe  of 
iBoorpomted 


Govern'  Other 

ment.     ! 


TM«L 


I 

!  £  «.  d. 

I 

N«w  South  Wales..  I  0  2    1 

Victoria 0  1  11 

(^ueeiittl&Qd    0  S    2 

South  Australia    . .    0  R    7 

Western  Australia..   0  7    2 

Thamania    jU  1    1 

New  Zealand 0  4  11 


£  a.  d. 

10  2 

0  18  4 

0  IS  3 

0  IS  1 

U  18  2 

16  5 

18  5 


£  8.  d.       £   a.  d. 


£   8.  d. 


1    2    3  ,    S9    1  10       276  12    9 


10  3 

0  Itf  5 

0  18  8 

1  5  4 
1  7  C 
1  13  4 


I 


Auatralaaia  . 


0    3    2 


0  19    9 


1    S  11 


15  8 

0    2  3 

2    6  6 

092  13  1 

0  11  9 

1  18  0 


0  12    T 


12    7  6 

0    9  S 

6    9  4 

1,747    8  S 

14  11  1 

9  IS  1 


3  18  11 


£   «.  d. 


SOS  14 

7 

IS  IS 

2 

Oil 

6 

7  15  10 

2,440  1 

4 

15  2  10 

11  • 

1 

4  U    0 


The  large  revenue  per  square  mile  obtained  in  New  South  W^J«» 
and  Western  Australia  is  due  to  the  circumstance  already  explaiim.^t 
that  the  area  incorporated  is  small  compared  with  the  total  territor^^  of 
the  two  colonies,  and  comprises  for  the  most  part  only  urban  settlemeKS>t8^ 

Tlie  amount  of  outstanding  municipal  loans  for  each  colony  ia  ab<»"^i^ 
l)clow.     The  figures  include  the  liabilities  to  the  Government : — 


Colony. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria     

t^ueenalAnd   

South  AuHtralia  ... 
Wt-stt-m  Australia 

Tasmania  

Xew  Zealantl    


Aut<trala<«ia 


Outatandinip 


£ 

2,050,910 

3,904,102 

004.740 

01,900 

103,397 

48S,102 

3,545,891 


11.449,042 


Aj^aiust  the  gross  liabilities  shown  above  sinking  funds  arc  ostabliiiSi^ 
in  most  of  the  colniiies.  The  amount  to  the  credit  of  local  bodies  i" 
Now  South  Wales  is  £234,460  ;  in  Victoria,  .£503,909 ;  in  Westt*m 
Australia,  .£1G,278  ;  in  Tasmania,  .£38,295  ;  and  in  New  ZealfkM^^ 
£21)1,072.  There  is  also  a  fund  in  Queensland,  but  the  amount  ac<^^' 
luulatcd  cannot  be  given. 
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Boards  jcud  Trusts  in  New  South  Wales. 

Iq  additioii  to  the  municipalities,  there  are  bodies  known  as  Boards 
^  Trusts  whose  function  it  is  to  construct  and  supervise  certain  works 
^hich,  generally  speaking,  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
tricts differing  from,  and  in  most  cases  larger  than,  the  areas  incorporated 
^or  ordinary  municipal  purposes.  These  bodies  are  usually  composed  of 
Qtembers  repcesenting  respectively  the  central  government,  the  munici- 
p^ties  affected  by  the  works  in  question,  and  other  persons  directly 
Uiterested  in  the  particular  undertakings  ;  and  as  a  rule  they  raise  the 
^luls  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  works  they  control,  by  means  of 
fsfttes  on  the  aasessed  value  of  the  properties  benefited,  just  as  is  the  case 
i&  regard  to  municipalities. 

In  New  South  Wales  thei-e  are  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water 
Supply  and  Sewerage,  which  commenced  by  taking  cJiarge  of  the  water 
supply  in  1888,  and  assumed  control  of  the  sewerage  system  in  1889, 
*nd  the  Hunter  River  District  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage, 
formed  in  1892.  The  WoUongong  Harbour  Trust,  which  was  instituted 
m  1889,  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  colony — the  works  con- 
>^ected  with  shipping,  aud  the  improvements  to  navigation,  at  Sydney, 
Kevcaatie,  and  other  ports,  having  always  been  carried  out  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  supervision  of  fhe  central  Grovernment.  This 
Trust,  however,  has  been  abolished,  and  its  i>owers  assumed  by  the 
Csovemment.  There  is  a  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades  Board,  on  which 
the  nmoicipalities  within  the  metropolitan  area  are  represented,  and 
U>w4rds  tk^  annual  expense  of  which  they  contribute  one-third,  and 
thirty^two  country  boards  have  also  been  established  under  the  Fire 
brigades  Act  of  1884,  tiiree  of  whi<;h  are,  however,  within  the  ai*ea 
sdministered  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  contribute  to  its  funds. 
Tliere  are  Irrigation  Trusts  at  Hay  and  Balranald.  A  similar  trust  at 
Wentworth  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Government,  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  fiahranald  trust  is  under  consideration. 

The  Country  Towns  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  New  South 

Wales  was  passed  in  1880.      Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure 

ii^aiucipalities  outside  the  area  under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan 

*od  Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Boards  weitj  entitleil 

^  construct,  or  to  have  constructed  for  them  by  the  Government,  works 

«Hr  water  supply  and  sewerage,  provided  the  construction  of  the  samr 

^ere  approved  by  the  Governor-in-Council,  and  the  municipalities  agree<l 

*^  pay  back  the  original  cost  of  the  works,  with  interest  at  the  i-ate 

^  i  p«r  cent,  per  annum.     The  Government  were  to  pay  the  certititKl 

J*^  «f  the  works,  and  the?  nuuiicipalities  were  to  repay  the  Goveninifnt 

"y  instalments  extending  over  a  period  of  sixty  years.       Under  tht? 

•P^mtions  of  this  Act  seven tt^en  water  supply  works  have  Wen  carried 

^t  by  the  Government  (exclusive  of  Richmond,  now  administered  by 
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the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage),  and  three  by 
municipal  councils,  while  works  in  seven  other  places  were  in  course  of 
construction  at  the  close  of  1897.  The  amount  advanced  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  local  bodies  under  the  Act  to  the  end  of  1892  was  X370,549, 
and  instalments  to  the  amount  of  £85,886  were  then  overdue.  It  was 
found  that  the  liability  of  some  of  the  municipal  councils  was  too 
heavy  for  their  resources,  and  in  1894  an  amending  Act  was  passed 
distributing  the  payments  over  100  years  and  reducing  the  interest 
to  3|  per  cent.  At  the  close  of  1897  the  total  amount  expended  by 
(rovernment,  inclusive  of  interest,  stood  at  £661,554,  viz.  :  £464,044 
for  works  completed  under  Government  control ;  £27,344  for  works 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  municipal  councils;  and  £170,166 
for  works  still  in  course  of  construction.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
£491,388  due  on  account  of  completed  works  to  the  31st  December, 
1897,  £17,179  had  been  repaid,  and  £72,346  had  been  remitted  by 
Government,  leaving  the  debt  at  £401,863. 


Boards  and  Trusts  in  Victoria. 

In  Victoria  the  port  of  Melbourne  is  under  the  control  of  a  Harbour 
Trust,  which  was  established  as  far  back  as  1877.  A  Tramway  Trust, 
representing  twelve  of  the  metropolitan  municipalities,  ha«  been  formed 
under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  1883.  This  body  was  entrusted 
with  power  to  construct  tramways  through  the  streets  of  the  munici- 
palities interested,  the  requisite  funds  being  raised  by  loans  on  the 
security  of  the  tranii^^ays  and  the  revenues  of  the  municipal  bodies 
connected  with  the  undtntaking.  The  trustees  had  the  option  of  either 
working  the  tramways  themselves  or  leasing  them  to  a  private  comjiany. 
They  adopted  the  lattca*  alternative,  and  the  tramways  are  being  worked 
on  a  thirty-two  years'  lease,  commencing  from  1884.  In  1891  the 
Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  and  supervising  all  works  connected  with  water 
supply,  sewerage  and  drainage  in  Melbourne  and  suburbs.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  directly  rei>resented  on  this  Board,  although  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Water  Supply  in  Sydney  three  membera  are  nominated 
by  the  State.  The  reason  for  this  difterence  is  that  in  New  South  Wales 
the  Government  constructed  the  works  and  is  responsible  for  the  debt 
incurred  in  doing  so,  while  in  Victoria  the  Board  carries  out  the  work  of 
construction,  in  addition  to  the  maintenance  and  management  to  which 
the  operations  of  the  Sydney  Board  are  confined.  Throughout  Victoria 
there  are  Water  Works  Trusts  and  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trusts. 
During  1896-7  there  were  sixty -one  Water  Works  Trusts  and  twenty- 
nine  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trusts.  The  amount  authorised  to 
be  advanced  by  the  Government  for  the  former  service  was  £1,023,444, 
and  for  the  latter  £1,364,183,  and  the  amounts  outstanding  in  June, 
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1B97,  were  £796,122  and  £1,016,549  respectively.  As  in  New  South 
W'ales,  the  municipal  bodies  are  represented  on  the  Fire  Brigade  Boards, 
<^x^^  bear  a  proportionate  share  of  the  expenses. 

^Ihe  Government  of  Victoria,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Trusts 
for  Water  Works,  Irrigation,  and  Water  Supply,  advanced  money  from 
tlie  Public  Loans  Account  to  local  bodies  requiring  assistance  to  cou- 
*tnict  these  works.     The  amount  advanced  for  the  development  of  the 
•ervices  to  June,  1897,  was  £388,793,  which  hiis  to  be  repaid  into  a 
sinking  fund,   or  by  annual  instalments.      The  amount  so  repaid   is 
i&69,412.     The  figures  just  given  are  exclusive  of  the  advances  to  the 
city  of  Ballarat  for  the  water  supply  works,  as  these  are  now  under  a 
special  commission.     The  outstanding  debt  of  the  Ballarat  Water  Com- 
Diission  on  the  30th  June,  1897,  was  £281,439.     Under  a  special  Act 
the  Crovemment  have  power  to  advance  funds  to  shires  for  the  construc- 
tion of  tramways,  and  £60,811  had  been  so  advanced  up  to  June, 
1897.      The   Government,  under  two   different  Acts,  can   also  make 
advances  to  Shires  for  the  purchase  of  rabbit-proof  fencing.     The  amount 
80  advanced  to  June,  1897,  was  £190,409,  of  which  £58,435  was  out- 
staodisg  on  that  date. 


Boards  axd  Trusts  in  other  Colonies. 

In  Queensland  the  water  supply  service  forms  jmrt  of  the  local 
government  system  ;  the  works  are  proposed  by  the  municipal  bodies, 
Vut  the  Government  constructs  and  supervises  them,  and  when  com- 
pleted hands  them  over  to  the  local  authorities  with  their  attendant 
liabilities.  The  latter  form  a  debt  to  the  State  which  is  repaid  in 
instalments. 

In  South  Australia  there  are  no  Boards  or  Trusts  of  any  importance 
^ond  the  municipal  bodies  already  mentioned  ;  extensive  municipal 
powers  exist,  however,  for  the  construction  of  im|X)rtant  local  works. 

In  Western  Australia  there  are  Road  Boards,  Local  Boards  of  Health, 
*nd  a  Metropolitan  Water  Works  Board. 

In  Tasmania  seven  Marine  Boards,  forming  part  of  the  local  government 
'yJtem,  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  colony,  and  there 
**«  twelve  Water  Trusts  in  connection  with  municipal  bodies.  The 
'nral  police  come  under  the  local  government  system,  the  ititepayers 
^Ho  enjoy  the  benefits  of  police  protraction  being  obliged  to  bear  the  cost 
^  administration.  The  control  of  the  police  is,  however,  under  otHcei-s 
appointed  by  the  centnil  government. 

In  New  Zealand  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  ordinarv  forms  of  muni- 
^pal  government,  Biver  and  Harbour  Boards,  which  are  established 
^*^nghout  the  colony.  The  number  of  these  at  the  end  of  1896  was 
'^spectively  thirty-one  and  twenty-six.  There  is  also  a  Drainage  Board 
^  Christchurch,  thirteen  Land  Drainage  Boards,  and  Water  Supply 
°<*rd8  at  Waimakariri  and  Manukau. 
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Complflte  returns  of  the  Boards  and  Trnsts  in  each  ccArmj  are  i 
rendily  obtaiiiable  the  fallowing  teble,  how«ver,  givM  importai^  doti 
in  connection  with  some  ot  tbeae  bodies : — 


New  BoQtb  Walw— 

M  etrop  aliUui  Bonrd  o[  Wator  Snpplj 

and  Sewenige   

'Hunter  Diitriot  Wftter  Supply  and 

Sewerage    

Melbounio  Harbour  Tmst 
Melbouroe  aud  Metropolitan  Board 

of  Work*    

Melbonmo  Tramwiiya  Tniat. 

Fire  BriifiiilB  Bonrdi    

Water  Works  Truata  

IrriciLtion  and  'Water  Supply  Tnuti 
Balkrat  Water  CoionUBHiDn 

QiieenBland^ — 
Water  Worltfl    

Wentoni  AuBtrulia  — 

BoBil  HoardH...  

Boards  of  Healtli     

MetropuliUui  Water  Works 

Tasinainia — 

Aiarinc  Boards 

JLi^t-houae* 

"Water  Trusts    

TtoadTruBta  , 

Town  Boards 

Kbw  ZeaUod— 

EiverBoardi , 

}iarl>our  Boards 

Drai  011)^1;  Boards  

Wster  Supply  Boards 


I    OOm.       ToUL 


22,518 


...      Il67,00e 

...      1378,632 
10,184    21, 7:18 


20,305  88,133 

a.'i.-tgi  4.111 

8,au  i'i,2tn) 

130,000  14,216 


1,340  1  18,155 


11,740 

B,70S  1386,605 

93    27,281 

...      I     1,821 


166,587  1293,738 


167,096 
378,693 
37,«03 


108,138  108,861 


39,802  44,068 
,  20,883  '  19,404 
144,210  145,939 


19,001  20,167 
9,S43  I  7,615 
4.002  '    4.427 

20.102  19,414 
15,970  j    0,551 

11,740  '  11,439 

383,404  |36S,40B 

37,374  1  -28,431 

1,821  I    6,774 


5,781,857 
428,025 

2,000,000 

5,443,Sa 

1,650,000 

13O,0W 

796,  las 

1,010,549 
281,439 


"  Wslcr  uipply  only. 

The  amou&ts  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  under  Koad  Trusts  and 
Town  Boards  in  TaBmaaiA  are  iiu:luded  in  tht?  f  econd  table  on  page  415. 
The  outstanding  loans  for  Tasmania  arf  ^ross.  sinking  fund.^  unounting 
to  £4,517,  £1,094,  £295,  and  £947  i i^sppotively  being  established  io 
connection  with   the   debts  of  MarinQ  Boards,    Water   Trusts,  Bood 
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TmstSy   and   Town  Boards.      In   New  Zealand,  also,   smking  funds 

amounting  to  £7,112,  £228,499,  and  £23,461  respectivdy  exist  in 

eonneetion  with  the  liabilities  of  River,  Harbour,  and  Drainage  Boards. 

The  outstanding  loans  of  the  Boards  and  Trusts  of  New  South  Wales 

constitute  part  of  the  pubHc  debt.     This  is  true  also  with  regard  to 

the  amounts  for  Victoria,  except  the  loans  of  the  Tramway  Trust  and 

the  SelboQjme  Harbour  Trust,  the  Vire  Brigades  Boards^  and  part  of 

the  loans  of  the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which 

are  not  guaranteed.     The  liabilities  shown  for  Queensland  and  Western 

Australia  also  form  part  of  the  public  debt  of  those  colonies ;  but  the 

amoonts  given  for  New  Zealand  are  not  advanced  from  the  Ckneral 

Loan  Account.      In  the  foregoing  table  the  advances  made  bj  the 

GoTenunents  to  the  bonowing  bodies  are  included. 


IlVDEBTBDNBSS   OF   LoCAL  BODIES. 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  indebtedness  of  local  bodies  in 
ftnitk  of  the  colonies  for  which  returns  are  available.  The  figures 
indiide  the  liabilities  to  the  Government  It  must  also  be  explained 
that  the  liabilities  of  Road  Trusts  and  Town  Boards  in  Tasmania  have 
been  included  with  municipalities  : — 


Colony. 

Outstanding  Loans. 

Municipalities. 

Boards,  Trusts,  &c 

Total  for  local 
purposes. 

• 

Kew  South  Wales 

£ 

2,650,910 

3,994,102 

604,740 

61,900 

103,397 

488,102 

3,545,891 

£ 
6,209,882 
11.317,332 
777,393 

£ 
8,860,792 

Victoria    

15,311.434 

^)iieeiiBland 

1,382.133 

^outh  Australia 

61,900 

Weitem  Australia 

350,000 

95,050 

3,957,866 

453,397 

^Waania 

^ew  Zealand  

583,152 
7,503,757 

Australasia 

11,449,042 

22,707,523 

34,156,565 

For  the  amounts  that  have  just  been  given  the  local  bodies  are 
•sponsible  directly  to  their  creditors  in  part,  and  the  general  govern- 
^enta  hold  themselves  directly  liable  for  the  balance.  In  the  following 
^We  ia  given  a  division  of  the  indebtedness  of  local  boclies  into  the 
*^tt  due  to  the  State  and  that  due  to  the  public.     It  may  be  mentioned 
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is  included  with  the  general  debt  of 
:  tiftiimate  the  total  State  and  municipal 
dcx-ond  column  only  have  to  be  added  to 


hwi  v.ori>or»- 


Ix>ans  of  Local 

liodiea  floated  in 

open  market. 


Total  Local 
IndebtedneM. 


.:. 57.1:0 

'10.339 


£ 

2,650,910 

10,858.167 

225,000 

61,900 

103,397 

482,352 

6,793,398 


£ 

15,311,434 

1,382,133 

61,900 

453,397 

583.152 

7,503,757 


:'.«1,441 


21,175,124 


34,156,565 
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THE  first  centuxy  of  Australasian  history  closed  on  the  26th  January, 
1888.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  step  by  step  the  progress  made 
during  that  period,  as  the  data  for  the  purpose  are  for  the  most  part 
wanting.  Sufficient  material  is,  however,  available,  from  which  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  wealth  of  the  colonies  at  different  periods  may 
be  deduced.  In  the  following  figures  the  private  wealth  of  the  people 
has  alone  been  considered,  the  value  of  the  unsold  lands  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  the  value  of  public  works,  having  been  omitted.  The  table  shows 
the  private  wealth  of  the  whole  of  Australasia  and  the  increase  thereof 
at  intervals  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  when  this  territory  was 
first  colonised : — 


Janiiar}-. 

Private  Wealth. 

Increase  during  25  yean. 

£ 

£ 

1788 

— 

Country  first  colonifled* 

1813 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1838 

26,000,000 

25,000,000 

1863 

181,000,000 

155,000,000 

1890 

1,169,000,000 

•988,000,000 

•  Increase  for  twenty-seven  years. 

The  progress  exhibited  in  this  table  is  marvellous,  and  as  regards  ratio 
quite  unprecedented.  Though  Australasia  has  but  the  population  of  a 
province  of  one  of  the  great  European  powers,  in  the  wealth  and  earnings 
of  its  people  it  stood,  in  the  year  1890,  before  most  of  the  secondary 
States,  and  as  regards  wealth  and  income  per  head  of  population  far 
before  any  other  country.  The  plan  adopted  in  valuing  the  elements  of 
private  wealth  has  been  sketched  in  previous  issues  of  this  work,  and, 

it  ifl  marked  by  no  features  of  special  interest,  it  need  not  be  repeated 
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on  this  occasion.     Below  will  be  found  the  valuation  of  each  of  the 
principal  elements : — 

Classification.  £ 

Land,  Houses,  and  Permanent  Improvements  S21, 280,000 

Livestock 120,205,000 

Coin  and  Bullion 33,582,000 

Merchandise : 51,151,000 

Household  Furniture  and  Personal  Property    62,874,000 

Shipping  owned  in  Colooics  , „ 7*049,00^ 

Mines  and  Mining  Plant 38,t)93,000 

Plant   employed    in  Agricultural,   Manufactaring,    and 

other  mdnstries  not  elsewhere  included 35,260,000 


Total l,16a,48i»000 


Let  it  be  understood  that  the  figures  juBt  given  refer  to  tbe 
1890.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the  esiiuiates  of  priTate 
wealth  down  to  a  later  date,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  upbcavial 
-caused  by  the  financial  cnsis  of  1893  has  wrought  very  material  changes 
in  the  value  of  most  descriptions  of  property  in  all  the  colonies.  TTie 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  real  estate  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  between  the  beginning  of  1893  and  the  end  of  1890  the  annual 
ratable  value  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs  declined  from  £6,639,014  to 
£4,168,182,  while  during  the  same  period  the  annual  value  of  Sydney 
and  suburbs  fell  from  £6,067,882  to  £5,019,230.  The  conditions  of 
productive  industry,  however,  are  still  hopeful,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  a  gloomy  outlook  for  the  future.  True,  it  is  not  likely  that 
certain  forms  of  investment,  notablj  land,  will  reach  their  former 
speculative  values,  at  least  for  many  years,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that 
they  should  do  so ;  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that,  with  the  expan- 
sion of  population,  there  will  still  be  ample  scope  for  the  remunerative 
employment  of  capital. 


The  Diffusion  of  Wealth. 

In  former  issues  of  this  volume  the  probate  returns  of  eacb  oolony 
were  made  the  basis  of  a  calculation  of  its  private  wealth.  Exteoded 
investigation  showed  that  unless  the  ages  of  the  persons  dying  irere  also 
taken  into  consideration,  estimates  based  on  the  probate  returns  were 
likely  to  prove  fallacious  ;  and  as  information  in  regard  to  ages  was  not 
procurable,  this  form  of  estimating  was  abandoned.  The  occurrence  at 
irregular  intervals  of  the  death  of  very  rich  persons,  even  if  the  ages 
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WL  iMen  procoimble, would  have  had  a  disturbing  effect  on  the  calcula- 

tioas,  as  it  can  be  readily  imagiiied  that,  where  the  average  number  of 

deaths  ranges  from  only  one  thousand  in  Western  Australia  to  sixteen 

thousand  in  Victoria,  an  exceptionally  large  estate  might  easily  vitiate 

the  average.     In  support  of  what  is  here  stated,  it  may  be  pointed  out 

that,  as  es^mated  by  probates,  the  average  wealth  per  inhabitant  in 

Victoria  during  five  years  ranged  from  £325  to  £r»10,  and  in  New 

South  Wales  from  £ZO0  to  X530.     That  such  was  actually  the  case 

involves  a  supposition  too  ridiculous  to  be  for  a  moment  entertained. 

-^l^e  probate  returns,   however,   have   some   statistical  value,  as  will 

pi'esently  appear,  and  the  returns  for  the  year  1896  are,  therefore,  given 

below : — 


GBlony. 


Number  of 


Total  Vahie  or 


Avenipv  Value  of  Estate 

Mt  to  caob  Deoeftsed 
Person  nftvinf  Property. 


South  Wales 


^OBth  AntnOia 


^'^'Bitem  Anstnlia. 


2,488 
3,335 
562 
811 
211 
216 
855 


8,478 


£ 

£ 

6,694,916 

2,691 

6,001,421 

1,827 

i,jf09,  idcf 

2,462 

1,161,457 

1,432 

290,509 

1,377 

2044*5 

948 

2,166,356 

2,534 

17,918,268 


2,122 


As  already  pointed  out,  the  value  of  estates  is  liahle  to  vaiy  greatly 
year  ti»  year.  For  the  past  seventeen  years  the  avenige  value  of 
Pjvpeiiy  kit  by  persons  who  have  died  and  left  property  was : — For 
^«w  Sovfth  Wales,  £2,649  ;  Victoria,  £2,469 ;  Queensland,  £1,688  : 
^oith  Austvaiia,  £1,420  ;  and  Tasmania,  £1,226.  For  New  Zealand, 
'^tims  are  only  available  for  ten  years,  and  they  show  an  average  of 
^^,357;  while  the  values  have  only  heen  ascertained  in  the  case  of 
^^estem  Australia  for  the  year  1896,  when  they  amounted  to  £1,377. 

Although  the  probate  returns  have  little  value  as  indicating  the 
^'^^•l  wealth  of  the  community,  in  the  absence  of  the  exact  tigares  which 
P|5^>perly  retoms  discloee  they  form  the  only  means  of  estimating  the 
^^^ifosioii  of  wealth.     The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  persons 
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out  of  every  100  dying  who  left  estates  sufficiently  large  to  be  the 
objects  of  specific  bequest     The  figures  cover  seventeen  years : — 


Colony. 


Proportion  of  Estates  per  100  deaths  of 
total  population. 


1880^. 


1886^. 


1890-94. 


1896-96W 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria  

Qaeensland 

South  Australia . ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 


percent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

11-0 

11-6 

13-2 

12-7 

131 

17-3 

6*6 

8-8 

10-2 

12-3 

15-3 

17-4 

10-8 

10-7 

12-0 

9-6 

1   

11-5 

11-9 
9-4 

•IM 

•12-0 

14-0 

per  cent. 
151 
20-7 
10-2 
20-0 
12-0 
10-7 
12-2 

16-0 


*  Exclusive  of  New  Zealand. 

Tliese  figures  show  a  distribution  of  wealth  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  in  a  country  where  so  much  is  said  about 
the  poor  growing  poorer  and  the  rich  richer,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  one 
out  of  every  four  adult  males  and  females  the  possessor  of  property. 
Taking  the  last  two  years,  in  Victoria  is  found  the  widest  diffusion  of 
the  individual  colonies  ;  South  Australia  comes  next  to  Victoria  ;  then 
come  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania;  and  lastly  Queensland.  Too  much  stress  may  be  laid  on 
the  apparently  wider  distribution  of  wealth  in  one  colony  than  in 
another,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  province  with  a  stationary  or  decreasing 
population  will  naturally  come  out  of  a  comparison  of  this  kind  more 
favourably  than  another  with  a  rapidly-increasing  population.  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  the  table  as  a  whole  is  highly  satis- 
factory, and  should  be  additionally  pleasing  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  ratio  of  distribution  has  been  increasing  fairly  regularly  in 
every  province  of  the  group. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  five  years  1890-94,  the  last 
period  for  which  complete  returns  can  be  obtained,  the  number  of  estates 
on  wliich  legacy  duty  was  paid  was  257,351.  Making  the  liberal 
allowance  of  one-fourth .  for  successions,  of  which  the  number  is  not 
given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract,  the  total  estates  would  be  321,700, 
as  compared  with  3,595,447  deaths,  or  a  little  over  8*9  per  cent.,  as 
against  14*0  per  cent,  in  Australasia  during  the  same  period.  To 
show  still  more  clearly  the  wide  distribution  of  property  in  these 
colonies,  the  following  statement  is  even  more  useful  than  the  figures 
just  given.  The  comparison  is  made  as  for  every  hundred  deaths  of 
adult  males,  and  for  the  same  number  of  deaths  of  adult  males  and 
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females.  Tliui  latter  method  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  liasui  of  com- 
pariflon,  as  large  numbers  of  females  are  possessors  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  property  : — 


Cokmy. 

Proportion  of  EirtAtes 

per  100  deaths  of 

Adult  nialee. 

« 

Proportion  of  Eatatee 

|ier  ino  death*  of 

adult  nialm  aiid  fenialen. 

1S80-M. 

IhWWSO. 

ItJOOM. 

|)er 
cfnt, 
44-3 
ftrr8 
271 
62-9 
2«2 
2811 
33- 1 

per       i>er 
cent.     cent. 
22-3      23  8 
23*4      24*2 

1 

180O-(H.  1S0&  WS. 

New  South  Wales 

per 
cent. 
34U 
38*8 
18-3 
50-0 
29-5 
28-0 

per 
cent. 
37-.) 

lier 
wnt. 
41 -> 

per       per 
cvnt.     cent. 
25*8   '  27 -^ 

Victoria      

39-7   '  49-8 
23  1      28  •« 
53r>   j  59-4 
21>-3      31-2 
31  il      .^-2 

.^•5   '  30 -7 

13*8       Ui'9      20*2       18*8 

South  Aottnlia 

Wectem  Aiutrmlia 

Tasmania  

291      30-9      32-3      34-0 
19-8      19^      21  1       19-2 
15*8      19*4      <m-l    t  lA-M 

New  Zealand  

07.1 

1  16-7   !  2113 

AnstraUuiia 

•34-6    •371»      41-6 

44-4 

•22-0 

•23-4   :  25-8  1  27-2 

*  Exclusive  of  New  Zealand. 
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Australasia  ranks  anion^  the  d<*btor  nations.  At  tho  dose  of  1897 
its  |>eople  ow<xl  to  pt^rsons  outside*  its  boundaries,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  th«>n»  was  investe<l  in  it  by  non-reMidents,  and  owing  by 
its  various  (rovcmnients,  a  sum  approximating  to  i!3t)7, 168,000,  or 
X^l  per  inhabitant  C)f  this  large  sum,  £140,894,000  represents  the 
private  investments,  and  £220,274,000  the  outstan<ling  liabilities  of  the 
States  and  local  gov«*rning  bodies.  More  inii>ortant  in  some  respects 
than  the  corpus  of  the  debt  an*  the  annual  jmynients  made  in  resjiect 
thereof.  These  c»an  lie  stated  with  some  exactitud<*.  The  yearly  interest 
paid  on  account  of  State  and  l<K*al  government  debts  to  other  than 
Australasian  cnnlitors  amounts  to  X8,33ri,(K)(),  while  the  income  fn>m 
private  investments  may  l>e  Htate<i  at  £5,813,000  ;  in  all,  £14,149,000. 
The  return  on  private*  inv«»stment.H  repre.s4»nts  an  annual  inten*«t  of  • 
aliuut  4  jH»r  cent.  Wln»n  it  is  rein«*nil>«»rtHl  that  the  bulk  of  the  shanks 
of  the  large  <iivi<h»ml-|Miying  mines  of  New  Siiutli  Wales,  as  wi»l]  a.s  of 
manv  of  the  QueiMislund  inin«*s,  an*  held  in  liondtm,  and  vi(*ld  to  tli«f 
owners  a  n'turn  whi<'h  falls  littlo  short  of  .£900,000.  and  that  th«*n9 
are  very  many  investments  in  all  the  colonif*s  which  yield  a  much 
higher  n*turn  than  4  |mm'  i*4*nt.,  it  will  \>f  evid(*nt  that  a  consid(*rable 
sum,  variously  (»Htimat«*<l  up  to  s<*vent(M'n  millions  sterling,  has  be<*u 
wank  in  unpnaluctive  investments. 
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It  IiM  been  8t«ied  above  that  the  gross  anxNmt  of  investments  bgr 
non-reudentg  u  £367,168,000.  This  sum  mmj  be  divided  into  wJui 
was  received  prior  to  1871,  and  what  was  received  sobseqpiont  to  tlMSi 
date,  for  1871  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  the  opening  year  of  latter- 
day  Australasian  finance.  At  the  opening  of  1871  these  colonies  stood 
indebted  to  Great  Britain  thus  : — 

£ 

On  account  of  State  and  mamcipal  borrowings  34,362,000 

Private  invettments  38,594,000 


Total ^ 72,956,000 


From  1871  to  1897  the  increase  of  indebtedness  was  : — 


On  aoeoont  of  State  and  anmidpal  bonowingi  18S^9tS^8CI0 

Private  inYMtnenta „ 106,900,000 


Total. 


294,212,000 


The  figures  just  given  are  irreiqpactive  of  the  BKyaey  bcon^^  to  the 
colonies  by  persons  taking  up  their  abode  therein  ;  the  amount  of  such 
money  is  very  considerable,  as  will  presently  appear. 

The  interest'^  of  the  various  colonies  are  so  intertwined  that  there  is 
not  a  little  difficulty  in  accurately  determining  the  amount  of  capital 
imix)rted  on  private  account  in  which  each  colony  stands  indebted  to 
Great  Britain,  but  an  approximation  has  been  made,  which  is  given  in 
the  next  table  : — 


1 

Owina  by  State 
Colony.                               andTioml 

!  OorvnuiMat  BodtMi 

Private  AocooBt. 

SoHKMrteir. 

New  Sonth  Wales 

£ 
57,392,000 
50,846,000 
.10,374,000 
21,730,000 
5,739.000 

£ 
2D,873»00» 
67,298,000 
10,490.000 
12,586,000 
7.1A7.AnA 

£ 
87,SKB6,085 
118,14(4,000 
40,864,060 
34,316,000 
12.9HLiii 

Victoria    

QueenHland  

S«)ath  AuRtralia 

Waatem  Anatralia 

Tasnuuita 

7,953,000    '           2,180,000 
46,250,000              17,300,000 

10i,l3S,«i9 
6ff,^MO,06ft 

NewZeaUnd  

Aufltralaaia  

220,274,000            146,894,000 

387,168,000 

The  totals  s^ven  in  the  last  column  are  in  one  respect  im[ 
Each  c^olony  has  money  invested  in  one  or  other  of  the  neighboui  ii m.% 
f>n evinces,  but  in  only  two  instances  d<«s  the  amount  invested  eses^v' 
what  i«  owinjf.  The  exceptions  are  Victoria  and  Sonth  AustraKa,  and  tft*(* 
other  five  colonies  stand  indebted  to  them  to  the  extepit  of  JC27,000!,0^y 
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£12f71difiOO  rapectiveij.     Making  this  oorrection  in  tine  figures  of 
varioiu  eo^Gnies,  the  Ic^lowing  results  are  obtained  : — 


Ooftony. 

JaddStodnMS. 

Owinetofladi 

CoKNiy  in 

exseMof  Mnrant 

due  to  oilier 

Colonies. 

Owinff  Iqresoh 

Gofonyin 

e»oew  of  unoQBt 

daebyothar 

Ck>lonie8. 

Net 
Indebtedness. 

Xew  South  Wales 

Victoria  ....« 

Q"»^nAiiMl , 

£          1               £ 

87,255,066  '     

118,144,000          27,660,000 
40,864,000       

£ 
19,400,000 

'  10,160^090 

£ 
106,655,000 
90,544,000 
51,024,000 

Sooth  Awtniia 

34,316,000 
12,906,000 
10,133,000 
63,550,000 

12,713,000 

21,603,000 

Western  Anstralia 

2,772,000 
1,776,000 
6,205,000 

16,678,000 
11,909,000 

NewZealanrl 

69,755,000 

Austnlaaia 

367.168,000 

40,313,000  '        40.313.000 

367,168,000 

~7~       ~»  _  —  — 

Until  recent  years  Melbourne  was  the  centre  of  Australasian  finance, 
and  even  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  most  of  the  British 
banks  and  mortgage  institutions  doing  business  in  these  colonies.  It 
is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  colony  of  Victoria  appears,  in  the  former 
of  the  tables  just  given,  to  be  so  heavily  indebted  to  British  investors — 
a  condition  which,  as  the  latter  table  shows,  is  inuch  ameliorated  by  the 
indebtedness  of  the  other  colonies  to  it.  South  Australia  stands  in 
a  peevliar  position,  as  to  all  appearances  the  private  indebtedness  of  the 
coloiiy  to  British  investors  is  almost  if  not  entirely  balanced  by  its  in- 
vestmests  in  the  otber  provinces.  The  net  indebtedness  on  private^ 
aceoniit  is  approximately  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales £49,273,000 

Victoria  39,698,000 

Queensland 20,650,000 

Western  Australia 9,939,000 

Tasmania 3,956,000 

New  Zealand  23,505,000 

Ab  already  explained,  the  investments  of  South  Australia  in  New 
Hottth  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia  practically  cancel  its 
uMiiedaess  on  private  account  to  Great  Britain. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  annual  payment  made  by  Austral- 
■•is  to  Great  Britain — which  is  its  sole  creditor — it  is  important  U* 
hate  dtstinctly  in  view  the  fact  that  part  of  this  income  is  payable 
^'wqwcfcive  of  production,  and  part  only  arises  when  there  has  been 
■rteoedent  production.  In  the  first  of  these  categories  is  the  charge 
<*i  State  and  municipal  borrowings  to  the  amount  already  stated 
ttt,336,O00),  and  probably  half  the  income  from  private  investments, 
*»  in  loond  figures,  £2,900,000 — the  two  taken  together  making  a 
■•a  fli  £11,236,000,  or  £2  lOs.  lid.  per  inhabitant^  which  must  l)e 
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exported  endralT  irrcspectiTe  of  the  condition  of  prodactive  indtutrj. 
It  iwiv  bien*  b^  nniBijrked  tbat  there  is  another  source  of  drainage  from 
tb«««  l*oioiu««^  TO  'o«»  considered  in  estimating  the  tributary  stream  flow- 
iu;kC  truui  Avcscrmitisia  u>  England — that  is,  the  income  of  absentee 
vvloiuacs,.  waivd  rbr  lc>t^T  probably  reached  £810,000.  The  total  pay- 
m«*uc»  vo  vyacMdft*  creditors  or  investors  during  1897  may  be  summariaed 

£ 
cN^  E8Mac8».  vm  ^xHHiBt  ol  State  or  municipal  borrowings, 
m>^  vMt  «LX*«Muit  of  private  investments  on  which 
uc^r^ttfi  istiut  be  paid  irrespective  of  the  condition 

vjii  ^fCMdiKtitfa 11,236,000 

^Cttrtt  d^p^ttdtfiit  OB  antecedent  production  2,914,000 

A>)««ttC««  mc\MU«»  ^usually  so  called) 810,000 

Total 14,960,000 

tu  the  toltowing  table  the  amounts  to  be  remitted  on  account  of  the 
>^aic  AuJ  v>ii  private  account  are  shown  separately  for  each  colony  : — 


^^'Q^M^^. 


Interest  on  State 

and 

Local  Loans. 


Excess  of  Earnings  of 

non-residents  over 

income  derived   by 

residents  of  the 
colony  from  abroad. 


ToUL 


Vi*U4jlhaia 


£ 

2,099,000 

2,012,000 

1,046,000 

883,000 

158,000 

312.000 

1,826,000 


£ 

2,471,000 
900,000 

1,603,000 

•121,000 
390,000 
203,000 

1,178,000 


8.336,000 


6,624,000 


£ 

4,570,000 

2,912,000 

2,649,000 

762,000 

548,000 

515,000 

3,004,000 


14,960,000 


•  Kxi'tvs  of  incomes  of  residents  from  abroad. 

Kk'u*  Uw  ti^ui^vs  just  given  it  will  be  gathered  that  for  the  colonies  to 
yx^\   uivii    N%»\v   ihviv  ought  to  be  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
vs^u^^i  v*»  ^^o  u«tolv^t  ou  loans  outstanding  and  the  earnings  of  invest- 
♦uv  ;*i>     '  ^'*''  *^  ^^*  ^v,  if  uo  capital  were  introduced  and  none  withdrawn^ 
Uu-  vxjujikUuuiu  ui  thin  respect  is  not  to  be  looked  for.     Even  in  thes^ 
uiuvsx  vluu**  »x  ,^  >ti\>aiu  of  capiUil  coming  to  the  colonies  in  excess  **1 
\^»^^^.    '^  NkiiUdia>\u  ;    and  even  in  the  worst  years  several   thousaml 
^,xvNiw^  jw»'4\\*   iu  .Vusti-alasiii  with  the  inU»ntion  of  settling  there,  ark^l 
^   ;i  »yv  »ns4*sMiu»u  ot*  these  persons  bring  >vith  them  some  little  capit-5\l 
v>.;a   vk^ich  V\»  U*i;iu  their  career  in   their   new  home.     In  the  fo«"^- 
^v  »v*;  i>%^<*  ^hi*  ^Apressitm  **  capital  intnxluced  "  must  be  taken  in    » 
.^  .,*  i:un4  >k*iK^\      Vmler  the  condition  of  equilibrium  between  the  int»^*- 
,,t — .^»  %:Ki  %alKivawal  of  capital,  as  already  demonstrated,  Austral*^** 
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would  show  an  excess  of  exports  representing  the  interest  on  State  and 
other  public  loans  and  the  tribute  due  to  private  investors.  This  export 
for  1897  was  about  £14,960,000,  and  it  is  therefore  plain  that  Australasia 
might  increase  its  indebtedness  to  the  extent  of  about  fifteen  millions  in 
any  one  year  and  at  the  same  time  show  an  equality  between  its  imp^irts 
mnd  exports.  With  this  explanation  in  mind  it  will  not  be  difficult  t<. 
understand  how,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  twenty  seven 
years  the  indebtedness  of  Australasia  was  increased  by  i>294,2 12,000, 
the  money  or  money's  worth  actually  received  was  only  XI 0,377. 000. 
Such  is  the  operation  of  interest  as  affecting  a  debtor  country.  In 
further  explanation  of  this  view  of  the  matter  the  following  figures  arc 
given  ;  they  refer  to  the  borrowings  of  the  Governments  and  local  bodies 
during  the  twenty-seven  years  1871-97  : — 


Colonj'. 


Borrowinsrs  of  State 

and  Local 
Government  Bodies. 


Interest  on  State 

and  Local 

Government  Loans. 


Net  Amount 

of 

Money  introduced. 


New  South  Wales 

£ 

48,185,000 

39,517,000 

27,040,000 

•  19,883,000 

5,739,000 

6,748,000 

38,800,000 

£ 
33,240,000 
35,606,000 
19,110,000 
14,820,000 
1,368,000 
4,675,000 
38,733,000 

£ 

14,945,000 

3,911,000 

7,930,000 

5.063  000 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Aostralia  

Western  Australia 

4,371,000 
2.173,000 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

67,000 

Australasia  

185,912,000 

147,452,000 

38,460,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  loans  aggregating  £185,912,000  a  8Uin  of 

only  £38,460,000  reached  Australasia,   the  balance  of  £147,452,000 

being  retained  in  London  to  meet  interest  charges,  as  a  set-oft*  against 

»  similar  sum  which  otherwise  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  remit 

from  Australasia.      The  figures  in  regard  to  private  borrowings  arc 

«till  more  striking  : — 

£ 

Private  borrowings  in  excess  of  withdrawals    108,300,000 

Capital  introduced  by  persons  taking  up  their  abode  in 

the  colonies 24,944,000 

Totel  inflow  of  capital  £133,244,000 

Earnings  of  investments  of  non-residents  and  incomes  of 
absentees  in  excess  of  income  derived  by  residents  in 
the  colonies  from  investmenis  abroad    136,383,000 

Excess  of  outflow  over  inflow  £3,139,000 

It  will  be  seen  that,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  capital  introduced 
^y  immigrants,  the  return  to  investors,  together  with  absentee  incomes, 
■*^  exceeded  by  over  twenty-eight  millions  the  amount  invested  in 
•Australasia,  although  the  principal  sum  (£108, 300, 000) still  remains  due. 


FUANCE. 


^ra-*-  .3>v  ^qich  a  result  has  l>een  poHsible,  but 

.  ifii  *iien  EC  is  reme]nl>en*d  tliutat  tho  beginuiug 
.iumm   -1    3>-  AbU»  the  Australasian  colonies  were 

I    TT    3t«ce  CO  private  investors  of  £3,517,000. 

.o^^    t.  -^ucb  incorred  an<l  investnioMts  made  prior 

-    aulMictf  might  have  been  ]»aicl  away  (iurin;^ 

»    -M««^ » i« ttua?  any  reduction  in  tho  jirincipal  owin;;. 

«vrt»  onranis  Australasia  up  to  the  end  of  l^^TO 
^  .  auMxai  importance,  for  the  total  sum  ivi.><'ivfHL 
^^_vi  «»  -t  aid  ratliiT  more  than  £3^  per  inhabitant. 

;«^»w    -i^ttMnablv  liave  been  exix*cted  to  l»e  iiitri-*- 

—  •  1 

-^   'nmiiy  .itMui^  to  its  |>opulation  and  so  ft.'rtil" 

.^    '^i-i'^l  tlit?  investments  on  private  accoun: 

.    ,r ".mr^icv  m-ei-e  ahnost  e<|ual  in  amount,  but   r.i 

,-     a»4   ?  ll«iwed  the  bortiAvini;  o|K»rations  of   tIk 

^^•»:fj«:«i  yri\Tate  investments.     Tlio  following  tail-- 

Lteand  on  private  .iccount  prior  to  l>7i. 

':u«*nt  to  that  daU? :- — 


.«*>;  3\       Private  IiiM'-^tiiient", 

I-  \,».<k'-j1  fvliiiliiic 

'<^  IiuTni<rraiit  /  CapUul. 


:au.r4,ooo 


f 

1K407.0(M) 
37J8(),00<^ 
49,077.000 
I  ,H22.000 
14,:{44,000 

14fj,894.00<) 


Tot  a]. 


£ 
72,»r)6.00o 
IS.CiMT.UOO 
44. L»l  1,000 

s4.i:io.(ioi 

l()2.4r>1.4»0() 

L'7,:«i.ooi» 

17,482.00l» 
:iG7JGS.0U0 


X  w»  x.if  «ithtirawulK  u\cr  iiiveNtinriitH. 


^    -.    •    :'.n    importation  of  capital  by  immigrnnts  has 
^  V  :;iken  into  cunsidrration,  tlu*  fl;•ure^>  <jiv»'n  in 
^.   -.  .a«  t'-Il  iunount  for  thf  pTiod  «ubstMiu«i  t  tt»  1S7"  :- 

£ 
..       -  2.S,0I0,000 

X,.  xf  4i»,}ir)9j)00 

>^   X  JK>..*>04,0()0 

>^    %  l()7.08s,00«» 

-v^   X  .Si>.7*)o.«J0O 

,^  ...  ls,89<).u<n» 

Toul t:ny,  150,000 
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The  total  indebteaness  of  Australasia  to  British  investors  has  been 
set  down  in  the  foregoing  pages  as  X367,168,000,  and  the  annual  return 
therefrom,  excluding  absentee  incomes,  £14,150,000.  The  weight  of 
indebtedness  per  head  for  each  colony,  both  as  regards  capital  and 
annual  return,  is  as  appended.  Allowance  has  been  made  in  the  total  of 
each  colony  for  intercolonial  investments.  The  iigures  are  for  the  year 
1897  :— 


Colony. 

Total  Indebteduem 

per  head, 

including  Private 

Investmente. 

Annual  Return 
\hir  head. 

1 

i 

New  South  Wales   j 

£     8. 
80  11 
76  19 
105    5 
59  10 
96  16 
69    7 
95  13 

J. 
9 
6 
5 

1 
6 
0 

7 

£ 
3 
2 
5 
2 
3 
3 
4 

s.    d. 
9    1 

Victoria    

9    6 

Queensland  

9    4 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

2    0 

7    8 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand   

0    0 
2    5 

Australasia 

83    5 

1 

3 

7  10 

From  the  table  given  on  the  preceding  page,  showing  the  total  amount 
of  money,  including  that  brought  to  the  country  by  immigrants,  intro- 
duced during  each  quinquennial  period  since  1870,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  net  introduction  of  capital  during  the  first  period  was  £23,010,000, 
*nd  of  this  New  Zealand  received  £10,707,000,  or  nearly  one-half,  prin- 
opaljy  the  proceeds  of  Grovernmental  borrowings,  the  withdrawals  of 
private  capital  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  amount  introduced.     Queens- 
W  and  New  South  Wales  had,  during  the  period,  an  accession  of 
«pital  to  the  extent  of  £4,329,000  and  £4,321,000  respectively  ;    in 
^  one  case  the  sum  obtained  by  the  State  was  £2,389,000,  and  by 
*^e  public,  £1,940,000,  while  in  the  other  case  the  sum  introduced  by 
^®, State  was  £2,861,000,  and  by  private  perstms  something  less  than 
^1,500,000.     The  net  sum  introduced  into  Victoria  was  £2,982,000, 
^^  State  having  importetl  £3,352,000,   while   the  export  of  private 
«*P|tal  was  some  £370,000.     Tasmania  received  in  all  £1,210,000,  of 
^hich  £220,000  was  introduced  by  the  State,  ani  nearly  one  million 
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by  private  persons,  which  must  be  reckoned  a  very  oanoderaUe  mmi 
view  of  the  smallness  of  the  population  <if  the  island.  Nearly  the  wh 
sum  imtroduced  into  Western  Australia  (£400,000)  was  by  the  Gore 
ment  South  Australia,  even  so  far  back  as  1H71~75,  was  in  a  w 
different  position  to  the  other  colonies  in  regard  to  private  inveetato 
During  the  live  years  the  State  introduced  £1,722,000,  but  £2,661,0 
was  withdrawn  by  lenders  or  sent  out  of  the  colony  for  inveKtme 
Speakmg  generally,  the  (M^riod  1871  to  1875  was  marked  by  lai 
public  l>urrowiiig,  with  a  very  moderate  influx  of  private  capit 
During  the  period  the  imi>ortation  by  the  various  Governments  amount 
to  £2  i)er  inhabitant  yearly,  the  private  investments  being  not  mo 
tlian  Is.  per  inhabitant. 

Thv  i»oriod  from  1876  to  1 880  showed  a  net  importation  of  irafHtal 
thcj!  umountof  £48,1)59,000,  or  more  than  twice  the  sum  received  dorii 
the  preceding  tivc  years.  Of  the  sum  nameil.  New  Zealand  recein 
£15^396^000,  or  slightly  less  than  one-third,  although  its  }K)pulation  wi 
only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  of  Australasia.  The  larger  portion  vi  tl 
money  brought  to  New  Z'?aland  was  in  the  sha^ie  of  Govemuient  lots 
which  amounted  to  £10,884,000,  the  net  sum  received  on  account  < 
private  investment  Ixdng  £4,512,000.  New  South  Wales  stood  next  i 
regards  the  amount  of  ca]ntal  receivtil,  but  the  borrowing  by  the  8tit 
and  l<x:al  Ixxlies  only  amounted  to  £5,458,000,  or  half  the  sum  nose 
by  N(*w  Zealand,  while  the  privatt^  investments  amounted  to  abot 
£8, 1 70,000,  of  which  ntjarly  two  millions  were  n^ceived  with  immigrant 
taking  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  colony.  The  total  capital  in 
jK)rttHl  into  New  South  Wales  during  the  five  years  was  £13,C26,00( 
Queensland  rec^Mved  £8,028,000  daring  the  j>erioil — anenoimous  nun 
considering  that  the  i>opulation  was  not  more  than  1 50,000.  The  mone 
imported  by  the  Government  of  that  colony  was  £4,980,000,  and  tbi 
invt'stwl  by  private  iwrsons,  £3,048,000.  The  Victorian  Govemmcii 
inijiorted  £5,229,000,  while  the  sum  sent  to  the  colony  by  pri\-ate  investor 
over  and  al>ove  the  amount  withdrawn,  was  £1,949,000.  The  Soot 
Australian  (ioveniment  borrowed  largely  during  the  tive  years,  them 
raised  being  £5,217,000,  but,  as  in  the  previous  jteriod,  the  sum  witi 
drawn  bv  investors  or  s(»nt  to  other  colonies  for  investment  exc«f<te 
the  ca])ital  introduceil  by  £1,644,000.  Both  Tasmania  and  Wester 
Australia  rectMved  less  capital  from  abroad  from  1876  to  1880  than  i 
the  pn»vious  five  years,  the  amounts  l>eing  £954,000  and  £2U4.(W 
resptHJtively.  The  (iov«*rnnient  Inirrowings  were  £671,000  in  the  «• 
case  and  £365,0<X)  in  the  other;  but  in  Tasmjinia  there  was  an  invi«t 
ment  of  £283,000  by  private  |)ersons,  and  a  withdrawal  of  £161,000  ii 
the  case  of  Western  Austnilia.  Taking  Austnilasia  as  a  whole,  th 
public  l)orrowings  <luring  1876-  80  were  large,  amounting  to  £32,804,008 
or  a  yearly  sum  of  alwut  £2  1 2s.  jwr  inhabitant.  Tlie  import  of  pritaft 
men  »v  continuetl  on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  sum  received  in  exce* 
of  v^itlidrawals  l)eing  £16,155,(KK),  but  nearly  Hire  millions  of  thissi* 
wore  brought  in  bv  immijjfmnts. 
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Huality  with  which  Ne^  Zealand  had  been  able  to  raise  money 
1  durinjBf  the  live  years  1876-80  was  an  object  lesson  not  lost  on 
er  colonies,  for  during  the  iive  years  from  1881  to  1885  the  sum 
944,000  was  raised  by  the  various  Govemmeiits  aiMTIooir  bodies ; 
private  investors,  banks,  and  financial  institutions  poured  in 
at  an  almost  equal  rate,  the  net  sum  i-eceived  on  private  account 
in  round  figures,  £43,560,000.  These  sums  represent  yearly 
M  of  ,£3  2s.  4d.  and  X^  18s.  Id.,  or  togetlier  over  £6  per  inhabit- 
rate  of  increi^se  in  indebtedness  quite  unparalleled  in  any  country 
in  the  next  succeeding  five  years  of  Australasian  history.  Of 
^  sum  of  £90,504,000  received  by  these  colonies,  the  share  of 
3Uth  Wales  was  £30,473,000.     In  the  light  of  this  statement  it 

to  understand  how,  during  this  same  period,  though  one  of 
t  and  restricted  production,  the  industrial  life  of  the  colony  was 
I  by  increasing  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  full  employment.  The 
ition  by  the  State  amounted  to  £16,066,000,  and  by  private 
rs  to  £14,407,000,  but  of  the  sum  last  quoted  £2,719,000  repre- 
the  money  brought  by  immigrants  and  entailed  no  burthen  on 
ynj  for  future  interest  to  be  exported.  This  period  was,  so  far 
»■  South  Wales  is  concerned,  the  one  markeil  bv  the  most  lavish 
ing  by  the  State,  though  it  yields  to  the  subsequent  quinquen- 
1  regard  to  the  importation  of  private  capital.  Queensland  was 
>ny  next  to  New  South  Wales  in  receipt  of  most  money  during 
iod  under  review,  the  (Government  of  that  colony  having  obtained 
,000,  while  private  investments  amounted  to  £12,506,000 — 
»us  sums  for  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Included  in 
mate  investments,  however,  is  the  sum  of  £1,927,000  introduced 
migrants  taking  up  their  abode  permanently  in  the  colony, 
iports  of  capital  into  New  Zealand  during  the  quinquennium 
till  very  heavy,  amounting  to  £7,442,000  by  the  Sta,U^  and 
5,000  on  private  account,  or  £17,917,000  in  all.  Of  the  private 
ition,  £587,000  accompanied  the  owners  who  settled  in  the 
The  capital  received  by  Victoria,  which  in  the  two  preceding 

amounted  to  very  moderate  sums,  now  rose  to  £13,002^000, 
5,519,000  on  account  of  the  Grovemment,  and  £4,483, 0(K)  by 
!  investors.  The  South  Australian  Government  in  1881-85  was 
large  borrower,  £5,895,000  being  raised  and  expended  during 
me,  while,  contrary  to  the  experiences  of  previous  periods,  there 
importation  on  private  account  of  £1,000,000.  Tasmania,  also, 
frably  increased  its  borrowings,  the  State  raising  £1,465,000  in 
e  years,  while  £425,000  was  sent  to  the  colony  for  investment 
?  received  with  the  owners.  The  borrowing  of  the  Western 
Jian  Government  for  1881-85  amounted  to  £463,000,  but  not 
han  £265,000  was  received  for  private  investment,  or  in  all 
)00. 

next  i)eriod,  lS86-90>  was  marked  by  very  extraordinary  features, 
^erage  population  of  the  seven  colonies  was  3,540,000,  yet  during 
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ont  of  every  100  dying  who  left  estates  sufficiently  large  to  be  the 
objects  of  specific  bequest.     The  figures  cover  seventeen  years : — 


€k>lony. 


Proportion  of  EatetM  per  100  deaths  of 
total  populatioti. 


1880^. 


1886^. 


1890-94. 


1885-06b 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Qaeensland 

South  Australia.... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 


percent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

11-0 

11-6 

13-2 

12-7 

131 

17-3 

6-6 

8-8 

10-2 

12-3 

15-3 

17-4 

10-8 

10-7 

12-0 

9-6 

1 

11-5 

11-9 
9-4 

•im 

•12D 

14-0 

per  cent. 
151 
20-7 
10-2 
20-0 
12-0 
10-7 
12-2 

16-0 


*  Exclusive  of  New  Zealand. 

Tliese  figures  show  a  distribution  of  wealth  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  |)art  of  the  world ;  and  in  a  country  where  so  much  is  said  aboot 
the  poor  growing  poorer  and  the  rich  richer,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  one 
out  of  every  four  adult  males  and  females  the  possessor  of  property. 
Taking  the  last  two  years,  in  Victoria  is  found  the  widest  difiTuaion  of 
the  individual  colonies  ;  South  Australia  comes  next  to  Victoria  ;  then 
come    New    South   Wales,    New   Zealand,    Western    Australiai    and 
Tasmania :  and  laHtly  Queensland.     Too  much  stress  may  be  laid  on 
the  apparently  wider  distribution  of  wealth  in  one   colony  than  in 
another,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  province  with  a  stationary  or  decreasing 
population  will  naturally  come  out  of  a  comi)arison  of  this  kind  more 
favourably  than  another  with  a  rapidly-increasing  population.     Taking 
all  things   into   consideration,    the   table  as  a  whole  is  highly   satis- 
factory,   and  should  be   a<lditionally   pleasing   from  the   circumstance 
that  the  ratio  of  distribution  has  been  increasing  fairly  regularly  ixi 
every  province  of  the  group. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  five  years  1890-94,  the 
period  for  which  complete  returns  can  be  obtained,  the  number  of 
on  wlilch  legacy  duty  was  paid  was  257,351.  Making  the 
allowance  of  one-fourth .  for  successions,  of  which  the  number  is 
given  in  the  Statist iraf  Abxtract^  the  total  estates  would  be  321,7 
as  compared  with  3,595,447  deaths,  or  a  little  over  8-9  per  cent, 
against  140  per  cent,  in  Australasia  during  the  same  period, 
show  still  more  clearly  the  wide  distribution  of  property  in 
colonies,  the  following  statement  is  even  more  useful  than  the  figus^*'' 
just  given.  The  com|»arison  is  nuule  as  for  every  hundred  deaths  ^ 
adult  males,  and  for  the  same  number  of  deaths  of  adult  males  mx^ 
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females.  This  latter  method  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  basLi  of  com- 
parison, as  large  numbers  of  females  are  possessors  of  a  substantial 
amount  of  property  : — 


Colony. 

Proportion  of  Estates 

per  100  deaths  of 

adult  males. 

Pi 
adul 

1880-84. 

t>portion  of  Estates 
per  100  deaths  of 
It  males  and  females. 

1880^. 

1886-80. 

1800-94. 

1805-06. 

1885-89. 

1800-94. 

1895-06. 

New  South  Wales 

per 
cent. 
34-6 
38-8 
18-3 
50-0 
29-5 
28 -0 

•  •  • 

per 
cent. 
37-5 
39-7 
231 
53*5 
29*3 
31*6 

•  •  • 

1 
1 

per       per 
cent.     ceot. 
41*2      44*3 
49*8      55*8 
28*6      271 

per 
cent. 
22*3 

per 
cent. 
23  •« 

per 
cent. 
25*8 
30*2 
20*2 
32*3 
21*1 
201 
16*7 

per 
cent. 
27*5 

Victoria   

23*4      24*2 
13*8      16*9 
29*1      -^-0 

32*7 

18*8 

South  Australia 

59*4 

62*9 

34*0 

Western  Australia... 

31*2 
33-2 

26*2 
28-0 

19*8 
15*8 

19*6 
19*4 

19*2 
16*8 

New  Zealand 

27*3     331 

20-3 

Australasia 

•34-6 

•37-0 

41*6  ;  44*4 

•22*0 

•23*4 

25*8 

27*2 

*  Exclusive  of  New  Zealand. 


Importation  of  Capital. 

Australasia  ranks  among  the  debtor  nations.  At  the  close  of  1897 
its  people  owed  to  persons  outside  its  boundaries,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  there  was  invested  in  it  by  non-residents,  and  owing  by 
its  various  Governments,  a  sum  approximating  to  £367,168,000,  or 
•^81  per  inhabitant.  Of  this  large  sum,  £146,894,000  represents  the 
pn vate  investments,  and  £220,274,000  the  outstanding  liabilities  of  the 
States  and  local  governing  bodies.  More  important  in  some  respects 
^ban  the  corpus  of  the  debt  are  the  annual  ])ayments  made  in  respect 
hereof.  These  can  be  stated  with  some  exactitude.  The  yearly  interest 
paid  on  account  of  State  and  local  government  debts  to  other  than 
Australasian  creditors  amounts  to  £8,336,000,  while  the  income  from 
PHvate  investments  may  be  stated  at  £5,813,000  ;  in  all,  £14,149,000. 

J«  return  on  private  investments  represents  an  annual  interest  of  ' 
^*^0\it  4  per  cent.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  bulk  of  the  shares 
*"^^  tihe  large  dividend-paying  mines  of  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  of 
*^a.xiy  of  tlie  Queensland  mines,  are  held  in  London,  and  yield  to  the 
^^^ners  a  return  which  falls  little  short  of  £900,000,  and  that  there 
f^V^  very  many  investments  in  all  the  colonies  which  yield  a  much 
^*^lier  return  than  4  per  cent.,  it  will  be  evident  that  a  considerable 
'*^^^,  variously  estimated  up  to  seventeen  millions  sterling,  has  been 
^^^^k  in  unproductive  investments. 
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It  has  been  itoted  above  that  the  gross  amoant  of  inTeatmenta  bj 
non-retideiita  in  £367,168,000.  This  sum  may  be  divicM  into  wluit 
was  received  prior  to  1871,  and  what  was  received  snbse^iienft  to  thait 
date,  for  1871  may  he  conveniently  taken  as  the  opening  year  of  latter- 
day  Australasian  finance.     At  the  opening  of  1871  these  colonies  stood 

indebted  to  Great  Britain  thus  : — 

£ 
On  account  of  State  and  manicipal  borrowings  34,2162,000 

Private  inveitmenU  38,594,000 

Total 72,856,000 

From  1871  to  1897  the  increase  of  indebtedness  was  : — 

£ 
On  aoeoont  of  State  and  manicipal  bornnringi  189^912,600 

Private  investmenU ^ 106,900,000 

TotaL ^ 294,213,000 

The  figures  just  given  are  irrespective  of  the  money  brought  to  the 

colonies  by  persons  taking  up  their  abode  therein  ;  the  amount  of  such 
money  is  very  considerable,  as  will  presently  appear. 

The  interests  of  the  various  colonies  are  so  intertwined  that  there  is 
not  a  little  difficulty  in  accurately  determining  the  amount  of  capital 
imjwrted  on  private  account  in  which  each  colony  stands  indebted  to 
Great  Britain,  but  an  approximation  has  been  made,  which  is  given  in 
the  next  tal>le  : — 


Ookoy. 


Owinff  by  State 
and  IjocmX 


Ob 

Prh-att  AooouBt. 


£ 

New  South  Walen 57,392,000 

Victoria    50^46,000 

QaeenMUiMl  30,374,000 

South  Australia ,  21,7.10,000 

Western  Aastralia 5,739,000 

Tamnanta !  7,953,000 

NewZeaUnd   46,250,000 

Auatralaijiia  220,274,000 

I 


£ 

29,873,000 
67,298,000 
10,490.000 
12,586,000 
7,107,000 
2,180,000 
17,300,009 


146,894,000 


£ 
87,25ft,00e 
118,144.000 
40,864.000 
34,310,090 
12,1 

63«56O,00O 


387»108.000 


The  totals  ^ven  in  tlie  last  column  are  in  one  respect  imymimL 
Ertch  cf»lony  ha«  money  invested  in  one  or  other  of  the  neij 
pn>vinces,  hut  in  only  two  iiiHttmces  d(»es  tht*  amount  invested 
what  i.s  owinsf.  The  exceptions  are  VictoriH  and  Honth  Australia,  and  tiM* 
otlirr  fiv<*  colonit*s  stand  indebted  to  them  to  the  extent  of  X27,600»000 


iMPeaausaw  oar  cifjtal. 
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pectiv^j.     Making  this  eorrection  in  tho  figures 
irancms  •oionies,  the  loUowing  lesmlts  are  obtained  :-^ 


CWony. 

ladebtodoMS. 

OwbmttomA 
OokiiiyiD 

dnetooUier 
Colonies. 

OwiiurbycMii 

Ckuonyin 

6Xoen  of  ftHMNmit 

dnebyoUier 

Colonies. 

Net 
Indetitedness. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

£ 

87,255,006 

118,144.000 

£ 

£ 
19,400,000 

£ 
106,655,000 
90,544,000 

Queenafamd 

40,864,000  i     -          

10,160,000 

51,024,000 

South  Ansfaalia 

34,316^000 
12,906,000 
10,133.000 
63,550,000 

12,713,000 

21,603,000 

Western  Anstralia 

Taar^mHA 

2,772,000 
1,776,000 
6,205,000 

16,678,000 
11,909,000 

NewZeakid 

69.755,000 

367.1tf6,000 

40,313,000 

40,313.000 

367.168>00O 

Until  recent  years  Melbourne  was  the  centre  of  Australasian  finance, 
and  even  at  the  present  time  it  is  Uie  head-quarters  of  most  of  the  British 
banks  and  mortga^  institutions  doing  business  in  these  colonies.  It 
is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  colony  of  Victoria  appears,  in  the  former 
€f  the  tables  just  given,  to  be  so  heavily  indebted  to  British  investors — 
a  condition  which,  as  the  latter  table  shows,  is  much  ameliorated  by  the 
indebtedness  of  the  other  colonies  to  it.  South  Australia  stands  in 
a  peeuliar  position,  as  to  all  appearances  the  private  indebtedness  of  the 
colony  to  British  investors  is  almost  if  not  entirely  balanced  by  its  in- 
veatmeBts  in  the  otiier  provinces.  The  net  indebtedness  on  private^ 
acoannt  is  approximately  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales £49,273,000 

Victoria  39,698,000 

Queensland 20,650.000 

Western  Australia 9,939,000 

Tasnmnia 3,956.000 

New  Zealand  23,505,000 

Ab  already  explained,  the  investments  of  South  Australia  in  New 
8oath  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia  practically  cancel  ita 
ifidebtedBess  on  private  account  to  Great  Britain. 

In  eonsidering  the  question  of  the  annual  payment  made  by  Austral- 
asia to  Great  Britain — which  is  its  sole  creditor — it  is  important  to 
hsve  distinctly  in  view  the  fact  that  part  of  this  income  is  payable 
irrespective  of  production,  and  part  only  arises  when  there  has  l>een 
anteoedent  production.  In  the  first  of  those  categories  is  the  charge 
on  Btate  and  municipal  borrowings  to  the  amount  already  stated 
(J^,336,000),  and  probably  half  the  income  from  pri\'ate  investments, 
or,  in  round  figures,  £2,900,000 — ^the  two  taken  together  making  a 
fli  £11,236,000,  or  £2  10s.  lid.  per  inhabitant,  which  must  l>e 
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exported  entirely  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  productive  industry. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  there  is  another  source  of  drainage  from 
these  colonies  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  tributary  stream  flow- 
ing from  Australasia  to  England — that  is,  the  income  of  absentee 
colonists,  which  for  1897  probably  reached  £810,000.  The  total  pay- 
ments to  outside  creditors  or  investors  during  1897  may  be  summarised 

as  follow : — 

£ 
Payments  on  account  of  State  or  manicipal  borrowings, 
and  on  account  of  private  investments  on  which 
interest  must  be  paid  irrespective  of  the  condition 

of  production  11,236,000 

Eeturn  dependent  on  antecedent  production  2,914,000 

A1>8entee  incomes  (usually  so  called) 810,000 

Total 14,960,000 

In  the  following  table  the  amounts  to  be  remitted  on  account  of  the 
State  and  on  private  account  are  shown  separately  for  each  colony  : — 


Colony. 


Interest  on  State 

and 

Local  Loans. 


Excels  of  Earnings  of 

non-residents  over 

income  derived   by 

residents  of  the 
colony  from  abrMd. 


Total. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 


£ 

2,099,000 

2,012,000 

1,046,000 

883,000 

158,000 

312,000 

1,826,000 


8,336,000 


£ 

2,471,000 
900,000 

1,603,000 

•121,000 
390,000 
203,000 

1,178,000 


6,624,000 


£ 

4,570,000 

2,912,000 

2,649,000 

762,000 

548,000 

515,000 

3,004,000 


14,960,000 


*  Excess  of  incomes  of  residents  from  abroad. 

From  the  figures  just  given  it  will  be  gathered  that  for  the  colonies  to 
pay  their  way  there  ought  to  be  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
equal  to  the  interest  on  loans  outstanding  and  the  earnings  of  invest- 
ments— that  is  to  say,  if  no  capital  were  introduced  and  none  withdrawn. 
But  equilibrium  in  this  respect  is  not  to  bo  looked  for.  Even  in  these 
times  there  is  a  stream  of  capital  coming  to  the  colonies  in  excess  of 
what  is  withdrawn  ;  and  even  in  the  worst  years  several  thousand 
persons  arrive  in  Australasia  with  the  intention  of  settling  there,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  these  persons  bring  with  them  some  little  capital 
with  which  to  begin  their  career  in  their  new  home.  In  the  fore- 
going pages  the  expression  **  capital  introduced  "  must  be  taken  in  a 
qualified  sense.  Under  the  condition  of  equilibrium  between  the  intro- 
duction and  withdrawal  of  capital,  as  already  demonstrated,  Australasia 
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^nrcmld  show  an  excess  of  exports  re])resenting  the  interest  on  State  and 

oilier  public  loans  and  the  tribute  due  to  private  investors.     This  export 

£or  1897  was  about  XI  4,960,000,  and  it  is  therefore  plain  that  Australasia 

ncmight  increase  its  indebtedness  to  the  extent  of  about  fifteen  millions  in 

SLTitj  one  year  and  at  the  same  time  show  an  equality  between  its  imports 

id  exports.     With  this  explanation  in  mind  it  will  not  be  difficult  U> 

iderstand  how,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  twenty  seven 

irs  the  indebtedness  of  Australasia  was  increased  by  £294,212,000, 

di€  money  or  money's  worth  actually  received  was  only  j£10,377.000. 

Such  is  the  operation  of  interest  as  affecting  a  debtor  countr}'.     In 

further  explanation  of  this  view  of  the  matter  the  following  figures  are 

giTen  ;  they  refer  to  the  borrowings  of  the  Governments  and  local  bcnlies 

during  the  twenty-seven  years  1871-97  : — 


Colon  J'. 


BoiTowin?8  of  State 

and  Local 
Government  Bodies. 


Interest  on  State 

and  Local 

Government  Loans. 


Net  Amount 

o( 

Money  introdticod. 


Kcw  South  Wales 

Victoria    

QneensUnd 

^OQth  Australia  . . . 
W«8tem  Australia 

Tasmania 

^«w  Zealand  

Australasia 


£ 

48,185,000 

39,517,000 

27,040,000 

•19,883,000 

5,739,000 

6,748,000 

38,800,000 


185,912,000 


£ 
33,240,000 
35,606,000 
19,110,000 
14,820,000 
1,368,000 
4,575,000 
38,733,000 


147,452,000 


£ 
14,945,000 
3,911,000 
7,930,000 
5,0f>3,000 
4,371,0(K) 
2,173,0<iO 
67.000 


38,460,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  loans  aggregating  JBI 85,9 12,000  a  sum  of 

only  £38,460,000  reached  Australasia,  the  balance  of  £147,452,000 

^ing  retained  in  London  to  meet  interest  charges,  as  a  set-off  against 

*  similar  sum  which  otherwise  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  remit 

^'pm  Australasia.      The  figures  in  reganl  to  })rivate  borrowings  are 

•til]  more  striking : — 

£ 

Private  borrowings  in  excess  of  withdrawals 108,300,000 

Capital  introduced  by  persons  taking  up  their  abode  in 

the  colonies 24,944,000 

Total  inflow  of  capital  £133,244,000 

Kamings  of  investments  of  non-residents  and  incomes  of 
absentees  in  excess  of  income  derived  by  residents  in 

the  colonies  from  in vestmcnis  abroaxl    1 36, 38.3, 000 

Excess  of  outflow  over  inflow  £3,i;UMK)0 

.     Xt  will  be  seen  that,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  capital  introdurod 

. -^  immigrants,  the  return  to  investors,  together  with  absentee  incomes, 

.^*    exceeded  by  over  twonty-eight  millions  the  amount  invested   in 

"^^Btralasia^  although  the  principal  sum  (£108,300,000)still  remains  due. 
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It  may  be  diificult  to  conoeiye  how  such  a  result  has  been  pooible,  Init 
the  diliicalty  will  be  lessened  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  beginmn^ 
of  the  period  embraoed  in  the  tables  the  Australasian  colonies  were 
already  paying  aa  aannal  tribate  to  private  investofs  of  £3,517y006i, 
and,  therefore,  on  account  of  debts  incurred  and  investments  made  prior 
to  1871  sometbing  like  95  millions  might  have  been  paid  away  during 
the  last  twenty-seven  years  without  any  reduction  in  the  princ^ial  owing. 
The  movement  of  capital  towards  Australasia  up  to  the  end  ol  1870 
presented  no  features  of  unusual  importance,  for  the  total  sum  received* 
though  krge,  representing  as  it  did  rather  more  than  £38  per  inhabitant^ 
wiis  not  larger  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  intro- 
iluced  into  a  country  so  rapidly  adding  to  its  population  and  so  fertile 
in  ^'sources.  During  this  period  the  investments  <m  private  account 
and  by  the  various  Governments  were  almost  equal  in  amount,  but  in 
the  twenty -five  years  that  followed  the  borrowing  operations  of  the 
(fovernments  far  outstripped  private  investments.  The  following  ta>>le 
showK  tlie  borrowings  of  the  State  and  on  private  account  prior  to  1871, 
and  in  five-year  periods  subsequent  to  that  date  : — 


Period. 


Money  rait>ed  by 

Govarnment  or  Local 

Bodies. 


Private  InvciitiueutSfi 

excludin((  | 

ImmixrmntB'  Capital,  i 


TotaL 


Prior  to  1870 
1871-75 
1876-^ 
1881-a5 
188G-90 
1891  95 
1896-97 


Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

870 !         94,362,000 

38,594,000 

72,956,000 

20,999,000 

•2,392,000 

18,607,000 

32,804,000 

11,407,000 

44,211,000 

;         46,944,000 

37,186,000 

84,130,00C 

53,374,000 

49,077,000 

102,451,000 

28,653,000 

*»  1,322,000 

27,331,000 

3,138,000 

14,344,000 

17,482,000 

...£ 

220,274,000 

146,894,000 

367,168,000 

*  Exoen  of  withdrawals  over  investmentt. 


Ill  tlie  fore^'oini^'  t^ble  the  imiwrtation  of  capital  by  immigrants 
IxHMi  neglected  ;  if  tJiis  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  figures  given  in 
ilie  next  table  sliow  the  full  amount  for  the  period  Kubsequent  to  1870  : — 

Period.  Total  Capital  Introduced. 

£ 
1871-75 23,010,000 

1876-80 48,959.000 

1881-S5 90,504,000 

1886^90 107,088,000 

1891-95 30,705,000 

1896-97 18,890,000 

ToUl £319,156,000 


i 
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Hie  total  indebteaness  of  Australasia  to  British  investors  lias  1>cen 
set  down  in  the  foregoing  pages  as  £367,168,000,  and  the  annual  return 
thenirom,  excluding  absentee  incomes,  £14,150,000.  The  weight  of 
indebtedness  per  head  for  each  colony,  both  as  regards  capital  and 
annual  return,  is  as  appended.  Allowance  has  been  made  in  the  total  of 
etch  colony  for  intercolonial  investments.  The  tigures  are  for  the  year 
1897  :— 


Colony. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria    


Qaeensland 

South  Australia 


Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 


New  Zealand 


Australasia 


Total  Indehtediicits  I 

per  head,  | 

incluflin^  Private  i 
InvtistmenUi. 


£   8. 

a. 

80  11 

9 

76  19 

6 

105  5 

5 

59  10 

1 

96  16 

6 

69  7 

0 

95  13 

83    5    1 


Annual  Return 
)H;r  head. 


£  fr,  d. 

3  9  1 

2  9  6 

5  9  4 

2  2  0 

3  7  8 

3  0  0 

4  2  5 

3  7  10 


From  the  tahle  given  on  the  preceding  page,  showing  the  total  amount 
oi  tmmejf  including  that  brought  to  the  country  by  immigrants,  intro- 
doced  during  each  quinquennial  period  since  1870,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  net  introduction  of  capital  during  the  iirst  period  was  £23,010,000, 
and  of  this  New  Zealand  received  £10,707,000,  or  nearly  one-half,  prin- 
cipally the  proceeds  of  Grovernmental  Iwrrowing-s  the  withdrawals  of 
private  capital  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  amount  inttxxluoed.  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales  had,  during  the  ])eriod,  an  accession  of 
capital  to  the  extent  of  £4,329,000  and  £4,321,000  respectively;  in 
the  one  case  the  sum  obtained  by  the  State  was  £2,389,000,  and  by 
the  public,  £1,940,000,  while  in  the  other  case  the  sum  intnHlueed  by 
the  8tato  was  £2,861,000,  and  by  private  jwii'sons  something  less  than 
£1,500,000.  The  net  sum  introduced  into  Victoria  was  £2,982,000, 
the  State  having  imported  £3,352,000,  while  the  expoit  of  private* 
capital  was  some  £370,000.  Tasmania  received  in  all  £1,210,000,  of 
which  £220y000  was  introduced  by  the  State,  ani  nearly  one  million 

2  E 
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by  private  persons,  which  must  be  reckoned  a  very  oaiiBiderahle  som  in 
view  of  the  smallness  of  the  population  of  the  island.  Nearly  the  whole 
sum  iatroduced  into  Western  Australia  (£400,000)  was  by  the  Gov«n- 
ment  South  Australia,  even  so  far  back  as  1871-75,  was  in  a  reef 
different  position  to  the  other  colonies  in  regard  to  private  investnMQts. 
During  the  five  years  the  SUite  introduced  £1,722,000,  but  £2,661,000 
was  withdrawn  by  lenders  or  sent  out  of  the  colony  for  investment 
Speaking  gonei-ally,  the  j>eriod  1871  to  1875  was  marked  by  large 
pui)lic  Viorrowing,  with  a  very  moderate  influx  of  private  capital. 
During  the  i)eriod  the  im}>ot'tation  by  the  various  Governments  amounted 
to  £2  per  inhabitant  yearly,  the  private  investments  being  not  more 
than  4s.  per  inhabitant. 

Tht'  period  from  187G  to  1880  showed  a  net  importation  of  capital  to 
the  amount  of  £48,1^59^000,  or  more  than  twice  the  sum  received  during 
the  preceding  live  years.  Of  the  sum  named.  New  Zealand  received 
£15^39G,000j  or  slightly  less  than  one-third,  although  its  population  was 
only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  of  Australasia.  The  larger  portion  of  thp 
money  brought  to  New  Zealand  was  in  the  shape  of  Government  loans, 
which  amount<*d  to  £10,884,000,  the  net  sum  received  on  account  of 
private  investment  b(ung  £4,512,000.  New  South  Wales  stood  next  as 
regards  the  amount  of  capital  receiv(?d,  but  the  boiTOwing  by  the  State 
£LJid  local  bodies  only  amounted  t-o  £5,458,000,  or  half  the  sum  raised 
by  N(?w  Zealand,  while  the  private  investments  amounted  to  about 
£8,170,000,  of  which  nearly  two  millions  were  received  with  immigrants 
taking  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  colony.  Tlie  total  capital  im- 
portcil  into  New  South  Wale*  during  the  five  years  was  £13,626,000. 
Queensland  received  £8,028,000  during  the  period — an  enoimous  sum, 
considering  that  the  population  was  not  more  than  150,000.  The  money 
imported  by  the  (xovernment  of  that  colony  was  £4,980,000,  and  that 
invested  by  private  persons,  £3,048,000.  The  Victorian  Government 
imported  £5,229,000,  while  the  sum  sent  to  the  colony  by  private  investors, 
over  and  above  the  amount  withdrawn,  was  £1,949,000.  The  South 
Australian  Government  borrowed  largely  during  the  five  years,  the  bobi 
raised  being  £5,217,000,  but,  as  in  the  previous  jwriod,  the  sum  iwth- 
drawn  by  investors  or  sent  to  other  colonies  for  investment  exceeded 
the  capital  introduced  by  £1,644,000.  Both  Tasmania  and  Wcsteni 
Australia  received  less  capital  from  abroad  from  1876  to  1880  than  in 
the  previous  €ive  years,  the  amounts  being  £t)54,000  and  £204,000 
respectively.  The  Government  borrowings  were  £671,000  in  the  ane 
case  and  £365,000  in  the  other;  but  in  Tasmania  there  was  an  invMt- 
ment  of  £283,000  by  private  persons,  and  a  withdrawal  of  £161,000  in 
the  case  of  Western  Australia.  Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  tbe 
public  borrowings  during  1876-80  were  large,  amounting  to  £32,804,000, 
or  a  yearly  sum  of  about  £2  12s.  per  inhabitant.  The  import  of  private 
men  ^v  continued  on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  sum  received  in  exoes 
of  withdrawals  being  £16,155,000,  but  nearly  ^ve  millions  of  this  som 
were  brought  in  by  immigrants. 
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The  facility  with  which  New  Zealand  had  >3Pon  able  to  raifte  money 
m  loan  during  the  live  yeani  1876-80  wan  an  ohjrH^t  lewion  not  lost  on 
the  other  crilonioK,  for  during  the  Hve  years  from  1881  to  188r)  the  sum 
ji  £46,944,000  was  raised  by  the  varioun  (tOTernmenta  mid  looaT  iKNlies  ; 
while  prirate  InvratorK,  hankx,  and  Hnaiicial  inetitutioiM  poured  in 
money  at  nu  nlmoxt  fipial  rate,  the  net  sum  received  on  priviitt*  account 
heinjef,  in  rouof!  li<;un»H,  £43,060,000.  TlieM»  Hunm  represent  yt»arly 
unountH  of  .£3  *Js.  4d.  and  £'4  1^^  l^l*  ^^  together  over  £6  {ler  inhabit- 
ant— a  rat4*  of  incrr.ise  in  indehtedneiw  <piite  unparalleled  in  uny  country 
except  in  the  next  Hiicceeding  live  yearn  of  AuKtmhisian  hiktory.  Of 
the  lar^  Runi  of  i>90,504,00<)  receivwl  by  theiw*  eriloniea,  the  Nharo  of 
Nmw  South  Wales  was  £3O,47:»,OO0.  In  the  light  of  this  statement  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how,  during  thiM  same  i>eri(Ml,  though  one  of 
[iroui^ht  and  rt?9ttriete(l  production,  the  industrial  lift*  of  the  colony  waa 
mmrkevl  liy  increasing  wageii,  shorter  houra,  and  full  employment.  Tlie 
importation  by  th«'  State  aniount<Ml  to  £16,U66,Ut)0,  and  by  private 
inveatora  to  .£14,407,000,  but  of  the  sum  last  quotinl  £2J10.000  repre- 
sented the  money  brought  by  immigranta  and  entailed  no  burthen  on 
the  c^olony  for  futui-e  int«T»»st  to  l»e  ex)>ort(*d.  This  p-ricKi  was,  so  far 
Ml  New  South  Wales  is  concemetl,  the  one  niarkeil  bv  the  most  lavish 
borrowing  by  the  State,  though  it  yield*  to  the  suhsiMpimt  <|uinquf*n- 
nium  in  n*gard  to  tlie  im|»ortation  of  private  capital.  <^u»*en<laiid  waK 
the  t'ohmy  m-xt  to  New  South  WwleH  in  receipt  of  most  inonfy  during 
th^  pfriod  nndt-r  n»view,  the  (ioveniment  <»f  that  colony  havinv;  obt4iin«*fl 
£7,094,000,  while  private  investments  nmounted  to  £l-\."»06,noO- 
t^firmous  Mims  for  a  ]»opulation  of  a  (piarter  of  a  million.  Included  in 
rhi*  private  investments,  however,  is  tlie  sum  of  .£l,927,0'M;  :ntnMluc«'d 
hr  immivrant^^  taking  up  their  alioile  iwnnaneiitly  in  ti;i>  colony. 
The  imports  of  <*a|iital  into  New  /ealami  during  the  tpiiiepiennium 
w#»i^  still  v»*ry  li«T.vy,  amounting  t«>  j£7,442,0«XJ  by  tin*  Stat#»  anil 
£lO,47r),O0O  on  private  account,  or  i>17,iM7,«»UO  in  all.  Or  the  private 
imfKirtatioTi,  i)r>S7,000  a<Hrom]Minied  thr  owners  who  si>tthi|  in  the 
oniony.  The  cHpital  n'ceive*!  by  Vict4>ria,  which  in  tin*  two  pn-eeding 
perio«ls  amoitnte<l  t<i  vi-ry  uio<l«'rate  sums,  now  rose  to  i;i.*<,OO'i,00O, 
rii.,  £8,:)19,000  <m  amount  of  the  (iovernment,  and  i>4,4Ka,OUO  by 
private  invi-Htors.  The  South  Auatralian  <Ic»vernment  in  l8Sl-8.*>  was 
Ml  ill  a  larg»»  liorrower,  .l'r>,81*.5,000  ln'ing  raiseti  and  exjmnded  duriiit: 
that  time,  whihv  contrary  to  the  ex]>eriences  of  prexious  {leriiKls,  then- 
waa  an  imffirtation  011  private  ;iccount  of  £l,(N)O,0<X).  Tasmania,  also, 
pmiwlerably  iner4'as4*<l  its  Istrrowings,  the  State  niising  £l,16.\000  in 
the  five  vean*,  while  i>4ljr»,000  w.w*  sent  to  the  i'i»lonv  f«»r  in^t-Mtment 
or  was  rec«»i%*ed  with  the  ownera.  Tlw  liorrowing  <»f  the  W«»stem 
Australian  <fOvernment  for  18^1-^.%  amounted  to  iMtiH.oOO,  but  n«it 
mom  than  j£26r»,<X)0  was  received  for  private  invent ment,  <»r  in  all 
£728,000. 

Tlie  next  |ieriod,  1886-90,  was  marked  by  very  extraonUnar^*  features. 
The  average  popolation  of  the  seven  colonies  waa  3.540,000,  yet  duhng 
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the  short  space  of  five  years  the  various  States  governing  these  people 
raised  and  expended  £53,374,000,  while  an  additional  sum  of  £53,7 14,000 
was  received  for  investment  on  private  account,  or  was  introduced  into 
the  country  by  persons  who  made  it  their  abode.     But  even  mora 
astonishment  will  be  evinced  on  considering  the  detailed  figures  for  each 
colony.      Of  the  large  total  received  by  the  seven  colonies,  considermhl/ 
more  than  one-half — £54,090,000 — was  obtained  by  Victoria,  and,  ai 
the  population  of  this  colony  during  the  five  years  under  review  was 
1,070,000,  the  inflow  of  capital  amounted  to  over  £51  per  inhabitant 
Tlie  State  and  local  bodies  borrowed  and  disbursed £16,987,000,  which wia 
the  largest  expenditure  from  the  proceeds  of  loans  that  any  colony  con- 
trived to  crowd  into  the  short  space  of  fiv(i  years.     The  private  capital 
introduced  was  £35,792,000,  and  the  sum  brought  by  persons  takiitf 
up  their  abode  in  the  country  was  £1,911,000.     These  figures  affioro 
a  sufficient   clue   to   the  astounding    impetus   which    trade  reodvad 
during  these  years,  and  the  corresponding  rise  in  land  values.    New 
South  \Vale.H,  though   not   the   recipient   of    so   much   money  as  iti 
southern  neighbour,  nevertheless  contriveil  to  obtain  £28,145,000—4 
far  larger  sum  than  could   be   conveniently  absorbed  in   five  yeai^ 
especially  as  in  the  like  preceding  period  £30,000,000  was  absorbed.  The 
capital  introduced  represented  £11,571,000  of  Government  borrowingii 
£15,187,000  of  private  investments,  and  £1,387,000  brought  by  penooi 
making  New  South  Wales  their  home.     The  Queensland  Govenunenl 
was  also  a  large  borrower,  its  loan  expenditure  during  the  five  yeaiSi 
1886-90,  being  not  less  than  £9,581,000.     The  private  capital  mtro- 
duced,  however,  fell  off  largely.     The  sum  received,  allowing  for  with- 
drawals to  the  amount  of  £3,360,000,  was  £1,574,000.     The  flow  of 
private  money  to  New  Zealand  practically  ceased  during  the  period 
now  under  consideration,  amounting  only  to  £632,000^,  as  compared 
with   £10,475,000   in    the    preceding  five    years ;    but    GovenuneBt 
borrowings  still  continued,  and  a  sum  of  £6,560,000  was  raised  and 
expended.     South   Australia   occupied    an    exceptional    positioo,  for 
though  the  Government  introduced  some  £5,693,000,  there  was  a  laifi 
withdrawal  of  private  capital,  or,  as  it  may  be,  an  export  of  capitid 
for  investment  in  other  colrmies,  so  that  the  net  import  on  pubhc  and 
private  account  amounted  to  £1,345,000.     Tasmania,  with  its  popokr 
tion  of  150,000,  was  well  in  the  struggle  for  British  investments,  thi 
State  importation  b(?ing  £2,557,000,  and  the  investment  by  printa 
]>erson8,  £570,000  ;*of  this  last  sum  £85,000  was  introduced  by  penow 
takini^   up   their  abode    in   the   colony.      It   was  about   this  period, 
too,  that  Western  Australia  began  to  attract  attention  as  a  field  for 
investment,  for  over  and  above  the  sum  of  £425,000  introduced  by  thf 
Government,  about  £1,009,000  was  invested  by  private  persons,  perhajia 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  1km ng  accompanied  by  the  investors  themselvea 
The  recitation  of  borrowing  just  given  brings  the  financial  histoiy* 
the  Australias  down  to  the  close  of   1890.     Two  years  more  of  oW 
and  investment  remain  to  be  traced,  after  which  came  the  odiapao  of 
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credit,  and  the  events  of  May,  1S93,  Rtill  ho  frenh  in  the  public  memory. 
That  two  years  e]a|)H<Hl  iiftor  the  close  of  1890  Wfom  Australasian 
public  cre<lit  in  Iy)n(lon  finally  collapsed  is  trn«*  only  of  Victoria,  and 
in  a  modified  sense  of  N«*w  South  WaU»8,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania.  These  colonies  cuiitinue<l  to  be  the  recipients  of  British 
money,  but  private  investments  were — exc(»ptin;j  in  the  case  of 
Victoria — on  a  minor  scale.  Victoria  nnreived  fn*sh  capital  to  the 
extent  of  £8,834,000,  of  which  amount  only  £404,000  was  brought 
in  by  innni;p*ants.  New  South  Wales  n»ceive<l  from  private  invest- 
ments over  £.'5,000,000,  but  the  with<lniwal8  were  also  extensive,  so 
that  the  net  amount  of  capital  inv<»Rte<l  wa:^  only  £1,711,0(K).  Western 
Australia  received  £952,000,  of  which  £408,000  was  accom|tanied  by 
the  owners.  Tasmania  received  £792,000,  and  of  this  alnrnt  £271,000 
was  introducetl  by  |»ennaii(>nt  residents.  Withdrawals  of  private 
capital  wen)  already  in  jjro^ress  lK»fore  the  close  of  1890,  and  wen* 
continued  from  South  Austnilia,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the 
preceding  period.  New  Zeahtnd  a»ase<i  to  rectdve  any  private  money, 
while  Queensland,  for  the  first  time  in  it.%  histor}*,  showe<l  a  net  with- 
drawal of  capital,  the  amount  of  which  during  the  two  v^ars  was 
£2,011,000,  but  as  the  State  had  intro<luced  £1,917,000,  there  was  an 
actual  withdrawal  of  £3,928,000.  During  the  two  years  1891  and 
1892  the  total  c^apitnl  im{M)rted  into  the  s(>ven  colonies  was  £2*'>,083,000, 
and  of  this  £18,780,000  was  intnxluced  by  the  various  (ioveriiments 
and  local  Inxlies. 

Daring  the  thn»e  years  which  ff»llowe<i  then*  was  a  withdniwal  of 
private  capital  from  Austrahisia  to  the  extent  <»f  £7,^19,000,  m»  that 
in  spite  of  the  im)K>rtation  during  the  years  1891  and  1^92,  the 
quinquennium  showed  a  net  withdrawal  of  £1,322,000.  There  was 
daring  the  period  a  movement  of  £20,OSS,000  ap{>arently  intn»- 
daced,  and  £21,410,000  withdrawn:  but  this  movement  was  mainly 
between  the  colonies  thems<>lves,  and  not  lM*tw<HMi  Austnilasia  and 
Gremt  Britain.  Ii(M»king  at  the  figures  in  detail,  it  would  S4>«*m  that 
there  was  an  importation  in  excess  of  withdniwals  of  £14,<)8r»,000  into 
Victoria,  and  £2,382,0<M)  into  Western  Australia.  So  fur  as  Vict4)ria 
is  concerned,  this  introduction  of  monev  was  not  by  wnv  of  investment ; 
it  was  merely  the  n»call  by  the  large  financial  institutions  of  th»»ir 
capital  from  other  colonies.  This  withdrawal  aff«»cted  New  S<»uth  Wales 
and  Queensland  most  lan^'ly.  £10,1»)2,<X)0  was  withdrawn  from  the 
hitter  province  during  th«'  fiv#»  y«»an«.  an<l  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  i\w 
reiiounTes  and  stabilitv  of  that  ^n>at  colony  that  this  withdrawal  shouhl 
have  lieen  eff#»cted  with  so  little  (listurl»an(*<*  to  its  financial  |Mi«ition. 
New  South  Wales  lost  £4,IH1,000,  |>art  of  which  n»present.s  de- 
poaits  gath<*red  in  I/mdon  and  withdrawn  during  the  )mnic,  and  psrt 
trantfereno*  of  capital  by  branch  institutions  to  the  h(>ad  offi4*e  in 
Melbourne.  From  N<»w  Zealand  £2,143,000  was  withdrawn,  and  fmm 
Hcioth  Australia  £l.r»0S.<K)O.  Tlie  withdniwal  in  nearly  all  t*asoa 
has  been  a   silent  one ;    and  it  is  only  when  a   financial  institution 
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absolutely  fails  and  the  courts  are  invoked  to  consent  to  the  removal  of 
assets  that  the  community  at  large  realise  the  process  that  has  been 
going  on. 

Taking  the  whole  period  of  five  years,  there  was  a  total  of  X30y 705,000 
introduced.  Of  this  sum,  £28,653,000  represents  the  borrowing  of 
the  various  Governments  and  local  bodies,  the  share  of  eadii  being  u 
follows  : — 

New  South  Wales £11,635,000 

Victoria  5,430,000 

Queensland  2,996,000 

South  Australia   638,000 

Western  Australia    2,291,000 

Taamaiiia 1,835,000 

New  ZeaUnd 8,808,000 

Australasia £28,663,000 

Even  in  this  period  immigration  did  not  entirely  oease,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  an  amount  of  £3,374,000  was  introduced  by  pezaooi 
who  took  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  country. 

The  withdrawal  of  capital  from  Australia  practically  ceased  in  1^95. 
Omitting  fn>ni  consideration  the  transfer  of  capital  from  one  colony  to 
another,  in  1896  and  1897  the  sum  of  £17,482,000  was  introduced,  not 
including  money  brought  to  the  country  by  the  owners.  Of  this  amount 
the  bulk  was  sent  to  Western  Australia,  where  the  gold-fields  daimed 
nmch  attention  from  mining  speculators.  Besides  money  sent  to 
Australia  by  persons  resident  abroad,  £1,408,000  was  introduced  hy 
immigrants. 


Banking. 

The  laws  relating  to  banks  and  Imnking  at  present  in  force  are  sus- 
ceptible of  great  improvement,  and  in  1893  the  failure  of  many  monetary 
institutions  which j^osfid^as  banks  directed  attention  to  the  urgent  nece»' 
sity  for  entirely  revising  the  conditions  under  which  deposits  might  ba 
taken  from  the  general  public,  but  so  far  no  new  legislation  has  been 
enacted.  All  institutions  transacting  the  business  of  banking  are 
required  by  law  to  furnish,  in  a  specified  form,  quarterly  statements  of 
their  assets  and  liabilities,  and  from  these  statements  and  the  periodic 
balance-sheets  the  tables  in  this  chapter  have  been  compiled.  The 
returns  furnished  by  the  banks,  though  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
the  colonies,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  being  quite  unsuited  to  the 
modem  methods  of  transacting  banking  business,  and  they  cannot  be 
accepted  without  question  as  indicating  the  stability  or  instability  ol 
the  institutions  by  which  they  are  issued.     As  a  rule,  nothing  can  be 
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dated  'b»jond  what  in  ehown  in  the  hall-jrearlj  or  jauiy  balonce- 
dHSta.  No  muformitf  is  oWrved  as  K^ftrAa  the  dates  of  closing  the 
Msosnts,  and  the  luodi^H  of  prwentation  are  equally  diverse.  Important 
Am  vhieh  ehoald  be  specifically  stated  are  inclnded  with  others  of 
unor  import,  and,  as  a  rule,  current  accounts  are  blended  with  other 
moants  instead  of  being  separately  shown.  The  value  of  the  informa- 
tion vonohsafed  to  the  public  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
impoasible  to  obtain  from  the  publications  of  several  institutions 
nqieDding  payntent  In  1893  the  amount  of  thuir  liabilities  either  to 
(be  public  or  the  State,  and  these  particulars  were  never  disclosed. 


Capitai,  Rbbocrces  or  Basks. 

According  to  the  latest  information  published,  the  paid-up  capital  of 
liic  twenty-two  banks  operating  in  AuctralsHia  is  ^£22,334,047,  uf  which 
£^15,584,  inclusive  of  i;2,000,000  guaranteed  to  the  Bank  uf  New 
Mikad  by  the  Govertunent  of  that  colony,  has  a  preferential  chum 
OS  the  profits  of  the  companies.  Below  will  lie  found  a  statement  <£ 
tht  udintu'y  and  preferential  capital  of  each  bank  at  the  date  Hhuwu, 
*ilb^e  amrxint  of  the  reserve  fund  of  the  inntitutiou.  In  the  case  of 
"••wal  compwiies  which  were  reconstructed,  there  are  reserves  which 
W  hald  in  suspense  pending  realisation  of  nssets,  and  uf  them  no 
Haonnt  has  lieen  taken  in  the  table  : — 


CaplUl  |i^  il'ff. 


'0BlinKy.|''''j{2"";  Total. 


iMtKAdcUlde ^MMiu..  18U3      «iu.iian 

ktMAMlnlMla  \  ISOct.,    laK  il.nw.nn 

kakd X«r Soqtti  Wilu ..,  »1  Mar.,  1«B8  {lJ>!^U.«Wt 

httatKoZHkiHl    1  41  Har.,  IMS      TUSfiii 

fck «t Korth utwwlmj (HI.)  ,  31I)ec..  1W7{   9>),n»|      .... 

haa(%-ietdtte<La.) ai  Dec,,  lit»7  ll.l«l,lT2     «fl.Teu 

avk^QfSj'diH}- '  »i  itec.,  1W7  :  4<in.i>n 

Miotal  Bank  of  AuMnlHlb(Lil.)   hil  Uor..  IWS  i   «u,Wl  <   aH.OM 

■■-    ■    If  AoAntU  (Ld.)    SI  »«■.,  1M7  i    IfiXTW — 

«Ci>,  III  STdiHv(L<].)..  :iIDcc.  ISRT  ll,nu,IAO 

itT  ■    •■  ■■  -  -  •      - - 

_„_Ji,  S'.nnirt,  lUid . 

UadoDllukof  Aiutraliii(LiL) »l  llei'..  IKC   1.-J4T.4IA 

Xiaonilltwikof  AuiitnlHktLd.}  31  Har..  1!«H '1.IKT.«3 

NtttaMl  BBnkatNcwZ«liui(l(liil.)  31  liar.  IMM  |   »^»u  ' 

\ukia>lBuiki>fTunuiiia(I.il  ) Wl  Noi.,  Ikii7      I.VJ.iWI 

OauMknl  M«Mm»'  Bin-k  li.ri.) U  Dh-..  IWI      KiHan. 

bnlBHikidAiutnllalLil.)    ni  Uu.,  laH      ifm.iiio , 

ImI  ^^  of  Ow«ial««l(lJl.) »1  nee..  IS»7  '   .-K^KT-t ' 

uiJM a«k t* Auwwiii (Ld- 1  inVaW,  Irius  ll..'iiiiMi»i 
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The  preceding  table  shows  the  position  of  the  capital  account  at  date 
of  balancing  ;  but  a  nunil>er  of  the  banks  had  made  calls  on  their  share- 
holders which  will  increase  their  paid-up  capital.  The  amount  of  these 
calls  and  the  total  working  capital  that  will  be  available  when  they  are 
met  are  appended  : — 


Bank. 


Capital  I 
Paid  up. 

mid  and  being  called  up. 

Being  called. 

Total  Workii« 
Capital. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,167,208 

7,3«»7 

1.174,515 

4(¥),<I0() 

400,000 

1,6<M),<MKI 

1,000,000 

1,9;K»,CHK) 

1,950,009 

2,«93.(>42 

106,9.')8 

j        3,000,009 

2fK>,«Km 

900,000 

1,437,032 

«),228 

1,488,109 

4(Nl,or)0 



400,000 

794,60.') 

130,144 

930,749 

2,ft90,8<» 

842,803 

3,8SS,172 

1,00.^000 

1,000,009 

141.492 

141,492 

970,988 

970.988 

1,419,345 

1,805 

1.421,150 

1,973,678 

8,38,S 

1,982,063 

260,000 

250.001) 

1.52.040 

152,040 

456,973 

23,027 

480,000 

l.V),000 

150,000 

38.'),875 

775 

386,650 

1,500,«K) 

1,500,000 

100,000 

100,000 

. 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)  

Bank  of  Adelaide    

Bank  of  AustralaHia  

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

Bank  of  New  Zcabnd   

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  Victoria  (Limited) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Colonial  Bank  of  Anfltralasia  (Limited)  

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

Commercial  Bankin<r  Couiimny  of  Sydney  (Limited) 

Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Limited) 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)  . . 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  Ni^w  Zealand  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Liniilod) 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)  

Royal  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

Royal  Bonk  of  Queensland  (Limited) 

Union  Bank  of  Austmlia  (Liniitc<l)  

Western  Australian  Bank    


The  paid-up  capital  of  the  banking  companies  now  operating  in 
Australasia  has  increased  from  XI 4,724,587  before  the  crisis  to 
£22,334,047,  or  by  £7,609,460.  In  1893,  however,  th«re  were  in 
existence  two  banks,  with  a  combined  capital  of  £900,000,  which  are 
now  defunct;  and  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  capital  to  the  amount 
of  £4,731,550  has  boon  written  off  during  the  bust  five  yeai-s. 


Liabilities  and  Assets  of  Banks. 

The  liabilities  of  the  banks  enumerated,  at  the  dates  which  have 
been  previously  given,  totalled  £136,038,546,  against  which  amount 
assets  aggregating  £163,864,847  were  shown.  The  following  table 
gives  the  liabilities  of  each  institution  to  the  public,  notes  in  circulation 
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And  depogitR  being  distinguished  from  other  ItabilitieK.  In  nome 
c««ee  smnll  itemn  which  should  be  clssned  with  "  other  lial)iliti>'H  "  are 
indaded  with  deposits,  as  they  cannot  be  distinguixhed  in  tlie  biilance- 
HliMts ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Commerci^  Bank  of  Aii»trHlia, 
Xjimit^,  the  aucountit  of  the  new  lianlc  and  the  aaseta  trust  have  been 
Aiinlgainated  : — 


NoMi 
Buk.                                             In 

aioiUUon. 

DeptMlta 

UibiiitiH 

to  Pulilic. 

TOUI 
l.lnhtlillca 

7.372.1SS 

isjmIms 

as 

T.ttT.m 

t.m.v.1 

!,i«a,nT 
7,ii«,i4a 

e.7«:uM 
s7^w» 

WO.RKf 
KS.ttll 

7.7..'.".T 

(■aotolNnr  Btnib  Walo TW.«n 

H|iS2JBB 

Bukel  Vlctarb(LtiulUdl IK.IM 

S.W--<.".3 

Ol^  [J  Lhl  BMk  ot  AMtrmlliL  (LlniHwl) l«l,Ma 

OmmkrU  Buk  01  TtMoSaiM  (Llmtud) M.tM 

■^iWi,gMMtoh,  >ndAiutnlliinBM)i(Ld.)   .         »,ta8 
ii°Miiu  Bmk  «  AiHt-ll*  (Umltwl)  IM.WO 

j*MiMU  Buk  at  New  ZaUind  (Limited) l»1.»t 

"■liill  Buk  of  Tiamttnl*  (Limited)    [        n,»( 

»lilij.iid  S.tton.l  flMik  (LliultBl) 1     

JojUBinVnfAiiMnilljKUiiilWJ)  S.He 

H0y>1BtnlLn<4uHn>liin<t(Unil(al) i 

G.0»4.11d 

i|7n<i!nrji 

The  assets  of  each  bank  are  shown  below  : — - 


^MnHMI  Milt  Slock  Buk  (Limited)  , . 
■AgtAdriklde 

^ i(Hn South  Wiln' V.'.'.W'.'.W '.'.'.'. 


i.MS.tM:  . 


■k  «t  North  Uneenilurt  (l.liultfd) . . 

^■tfVlMO(la(Limlttd) 

g^bakotSrdDVjr •M.BT8  ' 

g>MUBukalAi»tnla^(UiDlt«d)...  '  ' 

^«>iKtalBuhotAiuln]ift(Umited}   .  

?*»mvl«l  BuUniC^ninwiy  of  Nydnrf  (Lid.)  I.ew.ew 

^«Bd>I  Buk  oflkiiiuniii  (limited} 38H.IK8 

W"^  ScotUih.  ud  Auatnliu  Buk  (Lid.)  .  i  100.381 

J|°!<>oa  Buk  ol  AiMimlb  (LlmltBd)  !  »4a.saa 

!™<><l*lBukDlAiiMnlulk(Umlled) l.t£3,7M 

;'«c«*l  Buk  of  New  ZeaUnd  (Linillod) ,  3a7.0tig 

^;^^:nil  Buk  of  TuminU  (Limited) lll.SU 

r°^nakndNUi(HulBuk(Liiniled) (W.iiW  ' 

K?J  bnko(A>ntni1i<i(Uraited) 30.883 

i^  Buik  D«  QuKnulud  (Limited) ili.im 

|.*™nBukoCAii>tn]ii(Llmli«ri) 3.0TJ,:n4  . 

■*«ra  AnitnUlM  Buk tlU,»7a  , 


ma,2Si  .    tssT.iMn 


.vii.en  I 


tttoi-i^  ur  WoBKiyo  or  Baxkh. 

-KuU-    I  -kuru^K  uf  mA  bank  fur  the  latest  period  for  wli_ 
jf'it     >   ■  ■  Ttiar""  m  given  below.     With  the  exraption  of  t 

tur-btaut.  :b«  Bkuk  of  New  Zealand,  the  English,  Bcottiah,  ^  W"* 

.1..     <MUK,  :ar    Lumloa  Bank  of  Australia,  and  the  Natioxiv-'^J 

'^wv   .liMMMwi.  fiir  which  the  figures  refer  to  twelve  montSa  ^ 

V  |(iv«D  cover  a  period  of  six  months.     The  d 

w  iis  diown  on  page  439  :— 


,-...-..^ti  xhown  fur  the  Bank  of  New  Zealjinil,  iis  traiisfnrred  to  *->'" 
..  ■"<.■.;.  »»■•  MUl«f^|uently  p:iid  to  ihe  Assets  Realisation  BiK**"'' 
i:.,  -*.•  xwiuhtrv  upreeinent,  with  the  t'xuupiion  of  £10,132  f*^' 
.,,.  <  •*i-  K«i««il't>m|>anyNil.-l.entur<>umiunti  while  the  £2, OO** 
„,.  -«;j  t»  the  tJuH'iisland  Nutiuual  Itonk  represents  a  repajTW^"' 

.  i,-<>v4iMM>-ul  uf  tlint  (Kiloiiy  in  terms  of  the  scheme  of  airaD^*^ 

t.')tf  v\ijmim1  Htuk  of  Austrdosia,  Lirniteit,  applied  the  amott*'' 

..ytKi  NMM^  KiJuciiig  tl)e  advances  written  ofTas  bad.     The  i>*^ 
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it  shown  for  the  London  Bank  of  Australia  is  coccluaive  of  the 

^ti^rest    on    '^Transferable    Fixed    Deposits,"    which    amounted    to 

^X  ^9,361.     The  dividend  tax  payable  bj  the  two  Tasmanian  banks  and 

^^  Boyal  Bank  of  Queensland  has  been  included  in  the  amount  of 

'^vidend  shown  in  the  table. 


Banking  Business  of  eaoh  Colony. 

Of  the  twenty-two  banks  operating  in  Australasia  at  the  beginning 
^  1898,  thirteen  had  offices  in  New  South  Wales,  eleven  in  VictcHia, 
^ven  in  Queensland,  eight  in  South  Australia,  six  in  Western 
JLas^ralia,  four  in  Tasmania,  and  €ve  in  New  Zealand.  There  were  only 
twe  banks  doing  business  in  all  the  seven  colonies;  one  transacted 
business  in  six  colonies ;  one  in  five  colonies ;  three  in  four ;  one  in 
three  ;  four  in  two  ;  and  ten  banks  did  not  extend  their  business  beyond 
the  limits  of  one  colony. 

The  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  twenty-two  banks  of  issue  operating 
in  the  different  colonics  during  the  June  quarter  of  1898  are  shown  in 
the  following  tables.  The  toted  liabilities  of  the  banks  are  given  as 
£103,269,952,  and  the  assets  as  £135,365,534,  showing  a  surplus  of 
assets  of  £32,095,582.  If  the  returns  gave  all  the  facts  in  relation  to 
the  operations  of  the  banks,  this  surplus  would  be  represented  ahnost 
entirely  by  capital  or  funds  provided  out  of  their  own  resources ;  but  the 
capital  and  reserve  funds  amount  only  to  £27,427,387,  so  that  there  is 
a  balance  of  about  £4,668,195  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  This  sum 
represents  part  of  the  defiosits  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
used  in  the  Australian  business  of  the  banks  ;  the  British  deposits  with 
Australasian  banks  total  probably  not  less  than  twenty  millions.  The 
fdlowing  figures  will  convey  some  notion  of  the  business  transacted 
within  each  colony.  It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  heading  of 
deposits  bearing  interest  has  been  included  perpetual  inscribed  stock  of 
the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (limited),  to  the  amount  of 
£2,070,358,  namely,  £707,691  in  New  South  Wales,  £1,016,025  in 
Victoria,  and  £346,642  in  South  Australia : — 


C«>lony. 


Notes  in 
circuUUon 
not  bearinif 

Interest. 


Bitbiin 

circula-   '. 

tionnot  ' 

bearing    Not  bearing 

Interest.      Interest. 


Deposits. 


Bearing 
Interest. 


Balances 

due 

toother 

Banks, 


New  South  Wale«. 

Victoria 

Queensland  ...  . 
Sooth  Auiftraliu  . 
Vtilem  Auiftnlia. 


XmrZeakuid 


1,213,286 
887,375 

372,2io 

340,678 

12:>.»60 

1.001,966 


£ 

120,082 

iy8,84A 

144,791 

O.ICO 

61,331 

12,875 

46,777 


£ 
11,2<59,227 
10,418,383 
4,283,327 
2.3<»4..'>95 
2.633,568 
1,701.321 
5,835,043 


£ 

18,700,207 
18,809.476 
7,871,663 
3,074,::>2 
976.708 
1,270,631 
8,400.B12 


AuMimlMia 4,031,434,     588,870 

'■  I 


38,445,444  ,    50»0S2,2i4 


£ 
«3.r>98 
267,13(J 
.'i9,140 
57.170  I 
51.046  I 
37,JM7  ' 
36,923 


571,900 


ToUl 
Liabilities. 


31,426.;i.'.<) 

.'WMSesisCi 

12,3.'V>.i>21 

0,7l7,M«*t 

4.062..H2i; 

3.1.'i7.724 

15.4I0,54(» 


103,209,9.52 
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The  preceding  tabic  shows  that  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  Australasian 
liabilities  of  the  banks  consisted  of  deposits,  viz.,  £98,077,688  out  of 
£103,269,952.  The  statements  by  banks  in  each  colony,  with  the 
exception  of  Tasmania,  distinguish  between  deposits  at  call  and  deposits 
bearing  interest.  In  Tasmania,  although  not  obliged  by  law  to  do  so,  a 
similar  distinction  has  been  made  by  two  banks  out  of  four,  and 
assuming  that  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  banks  the  proportion  of 
deposits  at  call  to  the  total  deposits  is  the  same,  the  total  deposits  at 
call  are  as  slated  in  the  table,  viz.,  £38,445,444,  or  39  per  cent,  of  all 
deposits. 

The  assets  for  the  same  period  are  shown  below.  Certain  assets  of 
small  amount,  not  classifiable  under  any  of  the  sub-heads  of  the  table, 
have  been  included  in  the  total,  and  in  the  case  of  one  colony  technical 
over-statem(mts  of  the  assets  of  some  of  the  banks  have  been  rectified. 
Also,  under  the  heading  of  "  Notes  and  bills  of  other  banks,''  etc.,  are 
included  Queensland  Treasury  Notes  to  the  amount  of  £550,960  : — 


Colony. 


NotCR  and 
Bills 

Notes  and 
Bills  of 

Coin. 

Bullion. 

Landed 
Property. 

discounted, 
and  all 

other  Banks, 
and 

other  Debts 

Balances 

due  to 

due  from 

the  Banks. 

other  Banks. 

• 

Total 
Assets. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia  . 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

Australasia... 


6,745,065 
6,231,590 
1,646,154 
2,015,627 
1,022,741 
806,702 
2,677,250 


£ 
130,671 
470,626 
260,079 
14,133 
186.477 

•  ■  •  • 

116,466 


20,745,044 


1,202,151 


£ 
1,800,056 
1,983,760 
717,817 
403,206 
167,862 
122,210 
467,343 


5,762,214 


£ 

34,281,440 

34,125,106 

13,122,727 

4,566,200 

3,265,380 

2,;^661 

13,530,060 


£ 
688.108 
623,678 
770,462 
106,173 
184,043 
37,017 
77,300 


106,278,464 


2,386,741 


£ 

42,6(15.100 

43,440,666 

16.627,130 

7,183,SS0 

5,415,608 

3,355,480 

16,878,317 


136,385,534 


Metallic  Reserves  op  Banks. 

The  following  table  shows  the  metallic  reserves  held  by  the  banks  as 
against  their  total  Australasian  liabilities,  and  also  against  their 
liabilities  at  call,  viz.,  deposits  at  call  and  note  circulation.  The  table, 
however,  cannot  be  taken  as  complete,  a^s  some  banks  receiving  deposits 
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in     Xngland  and   elsewhere  do  not  include  such  liabilities  in   their 
returns : — 


Colony. 

Coin 
and  Bullion. 

Total 
LiabUitios. 

Liabilities 
at  Call. 

>rcw  South  Wales 

Victoria 

1 

£                      £ 
5,885,536      31,426,350 
6,708,122      30,136,195 
1,916,133       12,358,921 
2,029,660         6-717.806 

£ 
12,482,463 
11.305,738 

Queensland    

South  Australia 

4,283,327 
2,676,805 

J^eatern  Australia    

1,808,218 

806,702 

2,793,724 

4,062,326 

3,157,724 

15,410,640 

2,974,246 
1,827,271 

^eir  Zealand 

6,927,028 

Australasia  

21,948,095 

103,269,952 

42.476,878 

Proportion  of  Coin 
and  Bullion. 


To  Total 

LiabUi- 

ties. 


To  Ua. 
bilities 
at  Call. 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

18-73 

47-15 

22*26 

59-33 

15-50 

44-73 

30-21 

75-82 

44-51 

60-79 

25-55 

44-15 

1813 

40-33 

21-25 

51-67 

It  will  be  seen  that  Queensland  apparently  holds  the  weakest  position 
^11  the  proportion  of  cash  reserves  to  total  liabilities,  and  New  Zealand 
^J^  proportion  to  liabilities  at  call.  This,  however,  means  very  little, 
**^eiBg  that  in  some  of  the  colonies  many  banks  profess  to  hold  gold 
la^*gely  in  excess  of  their  wishes  or  requirements. 


Expenses  of  Banking. 

^Phe  balance-sheets  of  banks,  as  presented  to  the  shareholders,  do  not 
^^Oally  contain  details  likely  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  curious  to  discover 
^**^  amount  of  gross  profits  as  compared  with  the  net  amount  divisible 
^**iongst  shareholders.  Allowing  the  same  proportion  of  expenses  for 
^•^^  banks  not  disclosing  this  information  as  for  those  concerning  which 
l^^^rticulars  are  available,  the  following  results  ai-e  obtained  for  the  last 
^'^'Ofking  year  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  pages  : — • 

Total  trading  assets £156,837,000 

Capital  and  reserves    27,427,000 

Gross  earnings,  less  reserve  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts 5,456,000 

Gross  expenditure,  including  interest 4,675,000 

Net  earnings 781,000 

Compared  with  the  total  assets,  the  net  earnings  rej^resent  0-4S  per 
^^Xit. ;  and  compared  with  the  banks'  own  resource.s,  t.^.,  capital  and 
^B«rved  profits,  2*85  per- cent.     The  gro.ss  expenditure  al>ove  set  down 
i»y  be  divided  into  expenses  of  management,  £1,888,000,  and  interest, 
t,787,000;    these  together  amount  to  85*7  per  cent   of   the   gross 
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eamings,  the  management  expenses  being  34*6  per  <mnUy  and  Um 
interest  51-1  per  cent.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  for  every  XI  of 
net  earnings,  the  sum  of  £2  8s.  4d.  is  spent  in  management  expeasesy  and 
JB3  lis.  5d.  in  interest.  Tlie  cost  of  working  banking  institutions  in 
Australia  is  undoubtedly  very  large ;  but  this  class  of  business  is  every- 
where expensive,  and  an  anal3rsi8  of  the  balance-sheets  of  some  twenty 
British  banks  shows  that  the  expenses  of  management  amount  to  nearly 
16s.  for  every  Xl  of  net  earnings. 

Compared  with  their  resources,  the  net  earnings  of  Australasian 
banks  are  far  less  than  those  of  English  banks,  as  will  appear  from  tlie 
following  statement,  which  gives  the  rateper  cent,  per  annum  of  earnings 
compared  with  total  resources,  including,  of  course,  deposits  and  isanei 
as  well  as  shareholders'  capital : — 

£  8.    d. 
Bank  of  England    1  10    9 

English  Provincial  Banks 15    3 

Irish  Banks 1  11     0 

London  Banks 1    a  10 

Bankn  of  Isle  of  Man    0  17    8 

Scotch  Banks  114 

Banks  trading  in  Aufttralaijia  0  10    0 

The  expense  of  banking  in  Australasia  is  largely  due  to  the  number 
of  branches  open  throughout  the  country  ;  thus  in  Australasia  there 
are  1,463  banks  and  branches,  or  one  to  every  3,000  persons,  while  in 
England  the  proix)rtion  is  one  bank  to  10,000  persons,  in  Scotland  one 
to  every  4,000,  and  in  Ireland  one  to  every  9,000. 


TmESTMEXT   COMPAXIES. 

In  addition  to  the  Banks  of  I.ssue,  there  are  numerous  Savings  Bank: 
and  Laud,  BuiMing,  Inve.stment,  Trading,  and  Commercial  Compam 
i*eceiving   money   on   deposit   and   transacting   much  of   the   basin 
usually  undertaken  (»nly  by  banks  of  issue.     The  land,  building, 
other  trading  companies  were  {^resumed  1o  be  in  a  flourishing  conditio 
oven  as  lat<j  as  the  year  1890.     Their  dividends  to  shareholders  we 
very  large,  and  the  rates  allowed  on  deposits  were  considerably  in 
of  tho.se  current  in  the  banks  of  issue.     As  might  Ikj  expected,  the 
interest  offered  was  too  tempting  a  bait  to  be  resisted  by  a  section 
the  investing  ])ub]ic,  and  large  sums  were  placed  in  these  instituti 
with  the  utmost  contid«*nce  that  they  would  be  available  when  reqoi 
Tliis    confidence,   unfortunately,    proved   to  be,    in    many 
unmerited.     The  shrinkage  of  land  ^'alues,  and  the  depreciatidi  of 
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estate  generally,  pat  an  end  to  all  imioond  institations  working  on 
speculative  linen,  aa  well  aa  to  some  other  companies  that  wen^  con- 
ducted on  reaaonahle  principlea.  Hie  difficuitiee  into  whidi  the  deposit 
oompanies  fell  may  for  the  moat  part  be  attributed  to  their  practice 
of  borrowing  money  for  filiort  periods,  and  locking  it  op  for  long  tenna 
Besides  this,  however,  many  so-called  huikiing  societies  indnlf^  in 
speculative  land  ]>urchase8,  and  having  retailed  the  land  at  enhanced 
prices,  with  |iayments  over  extended  periotls^  proc(>eded  Ui  divide  the 
|iresumeil  profits  among  the  shareholders ;  with  a  result  that  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  for  in  many  cases  the  purchasers,  after  ]iaying 
a  few  instalments  toward  the  price,  left  the  allotments  on  the  hands 
of  the  companies,  whose  anticipate<l  profits  were  therefore  purely 
visionary,  and  whose  dividends  wer»»  really  never  earned,  hut,  in  many 
instances,  were  men*Iy  taken  from  the  deposits. 


Savings  Banks. 

The  Havings  Banks  are  on  a  V(*ry  different  footing,  Wing  to  a  ;;reater 
or  less  extent  under  State  control  and  otherwise  saff^uardcHl,  ho  that 
they  enjoy  public  oontid<'nce.  The  institutions  classHti  as  Savings 
Banks  may  1«  divided  into  two  kinds—  those  worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  Post  Otiice,  und,  conserjuently,  directly  aiiroinisten^d  by  the 
8tate  ;  and  those  under  trustees  c»r  oommisMioners,  who  are  ;^•rlerally 
nominat4'd  by  the  (lovemment.  ThedecIartKl  objects  of  tln^se  banks  are 
to  encourage  thrift  in  the  working  clsaseH,  ami  to  pn>vide  ii  safe 
investment  for  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions,  fiiendly  NH^ieties, 
and  such  like.  The  institutionis  iiowewr,  have  l)eootiie  sf>  {M>pular  that 
ail  classes  of  the  community  an*  repn*iw*nted  amongst  their  depositors, 
and  the  banking  crisis  of  1893  luid  the  effect  of  largely  increasing  their 
business. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  are  both  Stat«*  and  trustee  institutions 
for  the  receipt  of  saWngs,  the  Post  <  ^ce  Sa\nnt:s  Bank  having  been 
establishe<l  in  1871,  and  the  Savings  liank  of  New  Sfiuth  Wales  as  far 
hack  as  1832.  In  lioth  institutitais  sums  of  one  shilling  and  any 
mnltiple  of  that  amount  may  \wi  dei>osite<i  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fuml.H  of  clmritablc  institutions  and  friendly  Kocipties,  deposits 
exoe«*ding  XJDO  do  not  liear  interest  on  such  exc^ess.  From  OetolsT, 
1894,  U>  July,  189H,  the  Post  <>t!in*  8a\'ings  Bank  alk>wed  inten^st  at 
the  rate  of  .'(  |N*r  4*«Mit.,  with  an  additional  1  per  cent,  on  accimnts  o|ien 
fiir  the  full  calendar  year,  but  this  latter  {nivilege  has  now  been  with- 
drawn. During  1897  the  Savinin^  lUuk  of  New  8«»uth  Wale?*  idlow«Hl 
3  per  cent,  interest,  witli  an  athliti<inal  h  per  (vnt.  on  setMHints 
remaining  open  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  measure  |fro\iding  for  the 
amalgamatiim  of  the  two  institutions  has  l»een  pre|iaretl  by  the 
0«>veminent,  but  up  to  the  presi^nt  the  Bill  luui  not  lieen  |>rpsente(l  to 
Pkriiament. 
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In  Victoria  both  CoinmLssioners'  and  Post  Office  Savings  Bftiikiiy 
established  in  1^2  and  1865  respectively,  were  in  operation  until  the 
30th  September  1897,  when  they  were  amalgamated  under  the  Savings 
l^nk  Aiiiemiuieut  Act  of  1896,  the  Comnussionei's  assuming  the  control 
ot*  the  new  institution.  Amounts  of  one  shilling  and  any  multiple 
thor\H)£  are  revived.  The  Act  referred  to  further  provided  for  advanoen 
to  fanners  ami  others,  and  this  portion  of  the  Act  was  brought  into 
oj»eration  without  delay.  During  1896-7  both  the  Commissioners' 
Savings  Bank  and  the  Post  Office  Bank  allowed  2i  })er  cent,  interest 
on  sums  not  exceeding  £100,  and  2  per  cent,  from  £100  to  £250,  the 
latter  being  the  maximum  amount  carrying  interest :  while  in  1897-^ 
the  siiiue  nUes  were  also  allowed  by  the  new  institution. 

lu  Qmvnsland,  a  Government  Savings  Bank,  not  administered  in. 
v\miuvtion  with  the  Post  Office,  is  in  o|)eration,  the  system  dating  from 
I8t>\  The  interest  allowed  during  1895  was  .*U  per  cent  on  all  deposits 
IvloNv  £200;  but  from  July,  1896,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent, 
lu  IVwuiUt,  1895,  authority  was  obtained  for  the  issue  of  Savingn 
liauk  8tiK'k  at  3  j>er  cent,  to  enable  depositors  of  npwanls  of  £200  to 
\»btain  interest  on  such  excess,  as  it  was  found  that  large  sums  were 
enlnuttiHi  to  the  Goveniment  which  could  not  earn  interest  under  the 
old  iHtnstitution  of  the  Bank. 

In  StMith  Australia  there  Ls,  properly  speaking,  no  Government 
Siivings  lUnk  ;  but  an  institution  administered  by  trustees  was  estab- 
UsIhhI  in  1848.  The  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  trustees  has  been  the 
Nubjtvt  of  many  changes.  Starting  at  3  per  ceiit,  it  fell  as  low  as 
I  |H*r  wnt,  in  1853  ;  rose  to  6  per  cent  in  1858  ;  and  declined  to  4  per 
xvnt.  in  187;V,  Between  the  year  last  mentioned  and  1892,  interest 
rtuctiiattHi  l>etwet»n  5i  and  4i  per  cent.  ;  and  in  1893  it  was  reduced  to 
4  |H»r  ivnt,.  at  which  ft  remained  during  the  years  1894  and  1895,  while 
in  IS^H»  anti  1897  it  was  still  further  reduced  to  3j  per  cent  and  3  per 
\tMa.  it»s|Mvlively,  the  maximum  amount  bearing  interest  being  £250. 

In  WeHteru  Australia,  Post  Office  banks  have  been  in  operation  since 
iSiiJ.  i>ne  shilling  and  upwards  may  l)e  received,  provided  not  more 
limn  lM»V>  is  deposited  in  any  one  year,  while  the  maximum  amount  of 
de|u»HitM  muht  not  exceed  £600.  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  3 
\H^v  een(.  pntvideii  the  amount  at  credit  is  not  less  than  £1,  and  not 
moiv  than  i*3(H). 

In  'IWumnia,  Post  Office  and  trustee  banks  are  working  side  by  side. 
SuukM  of  one  Mhilling  and  upwards  may  be  deposited,  the  interest 
Hllo^tnl  during  1897  8  l>eing  3  per  cent  both  in  the  Post  Office  iMUiks 
i^ud  \u  the  truHt(*e  institutions.  Interest  is  not  allowed  on  amoantu 
ovei   IMM) 

lu  Ne>^  Zealand,  Post  Office  and  trustee  institutions  are  also  estab- 
Ush^ni  Tin*  former  commenced  operations  in  February,  1867  :  bu^ 
«\>mo  i4f  I  lie  otiier  class  of  banks  are  of  much  older  standing,  the  Auck- 
Uuvl  Sa\  iu^M  |lank«  for  instance,  having  l>een  established  as  far  back  as 
I  Ml'.      iV|HMita  of  one  shilling  and  upwards  are  received.     Interest 
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"was  formerly  allowed  in  both  classes  of  institutions  at  the  rate  of  4^ 

per  cent  up  to  £200,  and  4  per  cent,  from  £200  to  £500  ;   but  in 

July,  1893,  the  rates  allowed  iu  the  Government  Savings  Bank  were 

reduced  to  4  per  cent,  and  3^  per  cent,  respectively,  the   maximum 

amount  bearing  interest  remaining  at  £500.     These  rates  remained  in 

force  until  the  1st  January,  1896,  when  the  interest  was  reduced  to  3i 

per  cent,  and  3  per  cent,  respectively;  while  from  the  Ist  November,  1897, 

a  further  reduction  was  made,  the  rates  ruling  from  that  date  being  3  per 

cent,  up  to  £200,  and  2^  per  cent,  from  £200  to  £500.     The  trustee 

Savings  Banks  in  1895  allowed  4  per  cent.,  but  reduced  this  rate  to 

3 J  per  cent,  from  the  beginning  of  1896.     In  1897  the   interest  was 

increased  to  4  per  cent,  on  amounts  under  £100.     A  feature  of  the  New 

Zealand  Post  Office  Havings  Bank   is   that  dei>osit8  of  one  shilling 

may  be  made  by  means  of  postage  stamps  affixed  to  cards  specially 

issued  for  the  purpose.     This  plan  was  adopted  to  encourage  thrift 

among  children.     It  was  recognised  to  be  a  difficult  matter  for  a  child 

to  save  its  pence  until  they  accumulated  to  a  shilling  ;    but  under  the 

present  system,  whenever  a  child  i*eceives  a  penny  it  may  purchase  a 

postage  stamp  and  affix  it  to  the  card  in  its  possession. 

The  returns  6t  the  Savings  Banks  show  an  enormous  development 

rince  the  year  1861.      At  that  period  the  number  of  deiK)sitors  in 

'  Australasia  (excluding  Tasmania,  for  which  there  are  no  returns)  was 

.   20,062,  with  the  sum  of  £1,367,396  to  their  credit,  or  an  average  of 

^7  to  each  depositor.     In  1871  the  number  of  depositors  had  risen  to 

115,074,  with   deposits  amounting   to  £3,675,772  ;  but  the  average 

Mttount  credited  to  each  depositor  was  only  £31  18s.  lOd.     In  the  year 

1881  there  were  31 1,124  depositors,  with  a  total  of  £9,442,979,  averaging 

^30  78.  for  each  account    In  1 891  the  number  of  depositors  had  increased 

to  741,627,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  to  £18,943,541,  the  average  being 

X25 10a.  Id.     In  1897-8  the  number  of  depositors  had  risen  to  979,553, 

vitii  deposits  amounting  to  £30,225,672,  giving  an  average  sum  of  £30 

17&  Id.  to  each  account.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  decline 

|n  the  amount  per  depositor  from  the  period  first  mentioned  ;  but  this 

*  no  sign  of  retrogression,  for  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 

'  wpositors,  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  evidences  the  fact 

w»t  the  less  affluent  classes  of  the  community  are  more  largely  repre- 

•wited  in  the  books  of  the  banks  than  was  fonnerly  the  case.     In  point 

5*  fact,  the  proportion  of  depositors   to   the  entire  population   has 

'JJweaaed  all  along.     Thus,  in  1861  the  number  of  persons  who  had 

•^unts  in  the  Savings  Banks  represented  only  2*31  per  cent,  of  the 

jntire  population  of  Australasia  ;  but  in  1871  the  percentage  had  risen  to 

«>'98;  in  1881,  to  1133;   and  in  1891,  to  1947  ;  while  in  1897-8  the 

l^^rtion  was  22*34  |)er  cent.,  an  increase  being  observable  in  all  the 

ponies.     Dealing  with  the  individual  colonies,  the  Queensland  dejK)si- 

•^  have  the  largest  amount  at  their  credit,  averaging  £41  Is.  lid.  per 

^^d ;   New  South  Wales  depositors  come  second  with  £40  2s.  9d. ; 

Wle  those  of  Tasmania  have  the  smallest  sum,  their  average  being 

2p 
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only  £21  Gs.  8d.     The  subjoined  table  shows  the  progress  of 
tion  in  the  Savings  Banks  of  each  of  the  colonies  since  1871  : — 


Year. 


South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Qneens- 


South 
AastraliOk 


Western 
Aiutralia. 


Tannanla. 


New 
Zettland. 


NumnR  OP  DiPOfliroiw. 


1871 

1881 

1801 

1897-^ 


24,379 

72,384 

158,428 

227.029 


45,819 
101,829 
300,781 
338,260 


14.270  1,062 

37,742  i  3,219 

78,795  I*  3,684 

90,401  I  20,317 


8,600 

14,275 

14,728 

61,054 

20,910 

128,886 

34,866 

187,964 

115,074 
311,124 
741,627 
97»,5a3 


AMOrST  OF  IHCFOfllTB. 


£ 

1 

£       £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

945,915 

1,117,761 

407.134 

517,000 

15,.'i83 

217.413 

454,966 

3,696(772 

1881 

2,696,708 

2,569,438 

944,251 

1,288,450 

23,844 

360,278 

1,640,515 

9,448,979 

1891 

5,342,135 

5,715,087 

1,660,753 

2,217,419 

46,181 

554,417 

8,406,949 

18,943,541 

1897-8 

9,186,798 

8,090,864 

2,799,687 

8,060,752 

856,064 

743,913 

5,690,079 

AVB&AOB  AMOVXt  PER  DKPOBITOR. 


£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

£  a.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  9.  d.   £  8.  d. 

£  a.  d. 

£  a.  d. 

1871 

33  16  0 

24  7  11 

60  2  11 

38  4  7 

14  13  6 

25  11  7 

31  17  5 

31  18  10 

1881 

37  5  8 

25  4  7 

46  10  5 

31  2  9 

7  6  0 

25  1  6 

26  7  7 

30  7  U 

1891 

33  14  5 

19  0  1 

35  18  0 

28  2  10 

12  19  2 

20  12  0 

26  17  0 

25  10  1 

1897-8 

40  2  9 

23  18  11 

41  1  11 

31  16  10 

32  10  7 

21  6  8 

29  7  5 

30  17  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  amount  per  head  of  popnlataoiif 
and  the  average  number  of  depositor  per  100  of  population,  in  each 
of  the  colonies  for  the  year  1897-8  : — 


Colony. 


Averago 
amount  per 

head  of 
Population. 


Depositors  per 

100  of 

Population. 


Now  Sowth  Wales 

Victoria    

^Queensland 

^outh  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Kew  Zealand  

Australasia 


17 

29 
14 
27 
17 
20 
26 


22 


It  will  be  observed  that  Victoria  had  the  largest  number  of  depositon 
per  100  of  population  ;  while  the  largest  amount  per  head  of  population 
was  reached  in  South  Australia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  savings 
banks  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  the  total  amount  standing 
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■  ftbcir  credit,  and  the  average  anxmnt  p«r  depositor.     The  figures  are 
onpiled  from  the  latest  available  rettinis : — 


United  Kingdom  .. 

Sweden   

Morwfty  

HolUnd  

AuBtri  ■■Hungary  .. 

Dalgjiun 

lt>Jy 

SenDuric  

tJnited  States 


8.3S7.938  , 

I50,fl74,-20« 

18     1 

I.532.58B 

21,495.477 

14    0 

S40,O53 

r2,r)23,949 

23    3 

843,55.1 

9,730,750 

6,072,490 

lN9,0i«,499 

l,14S,4m 

I7,0»2,«e3 

14  18 

4,917.645 

H2, 199,438 

16  14 

9.988,631 

165.956.748 

IB    « 

1.030,320  ' 

34,790.469 

33  15 

.1,301,132  1 

399,0*8,568 

76  M 

12,604,764 

979,553  [ 

.30,223.672 

SO  17 

Tf»  figures  for  the  United  States  are  given  on  the  authority  ot  the 
otCcial  aiatigCieal  Ahutraet,  ajid  nre,  to  all  appearances,  correct. 


Total  Deposits  in  Banks. 

If  to  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  Mvings  bonka  of  the  cfdoniee  be 
MMed  the  deposits  in  banks  of  issue,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  sam 
ttn  deposit  in  banking  institntionB  is  equal  to  over  £29  for  eadi  inhabitant 
of  Anstralasia.  The  largest  amount  on  deposit  as  compared  with  popn- 
latsm  is  found  in  Victoria,  with  .£31  10s.  lOd.,  or  £2  Aa  8d.  above  the 
wv*n^  of  all  the  colonies.  The  particulars  for  each  province  will  be 
fcond  below: — 


colony. 

quuUrotllSB). 

Dcinila  In 
S(vi.,|r<  Ruikii,  Ibtal  DefMta. 

ww-s.                   "^ 

1 

^f 

.30,029,434 
28,7S7.8»9 
12,1M.M0 
6.278.347 
3.609.271 
2,980.952 
14,235.856 

£         \            £ 
»,13S,-M      39,166,227 
8,099,364      39,887,20.^ 
2,799.687  1    14.964,677 
3,069,752  '      g,»49,09<J 
856,084        4.465,3r^ 
743,913  ,      3,724,865 
3,520,079  1    10.755,934 

£    «.    d. 

Ceteris 

*MWl»l«>d 

*rtk  Anrtialia 

y«rt«m  Anrtmlia    

X«««wi.    

31  10  10 
31     5    ? 
25  15    <■ 
29  lo    f. 
21   13  10 
27     1   11 

98,077,688 

30,225.872  1  128,303,360 
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As  already  mentioned,  large  sums  are  also  deposited  with  various 
building  and  investment  societies,  but  the  returns  with  reference  to  these 
are  incomplete.  The  latest  available  iigures  show  that  the  amounts 
so  invested  were  : — In  New  South  Wales,  JB947,806 ;  in  Victoria, 
^855,270 ;  in  Tasmania,  £161,803 ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  £202,847. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  deposits  in  banks,  including 
savings  banks,  and,  where  available,  building  societies,  etc.,  at  four 
decennial  periods,  as  well  as  for  the  year  1897-8  : — 


CJolony. 


1861. 


1871. 


188L 


1891. 


1897-& 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

(^aeeiuland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

(Total  ... 
Australasia  •? 

(  Per  head 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

5,645,108 

7,989,801 

23,006,720 

42,988,550 

7,575,406 

12,476,677 

23,721,348 

60,188,561 

334,503 

1,647,830 

5,633,007 

12,164,657 

875,320 

2,038,719 

6,281,004 

9,992,838 

•2,487 

•15,583 

*23,844 

1,866,906 

t729,085 

875.512 

2,969,390 

4,220,292 

905,675 

3,789,639 

10,618,893 

17,41^7,486 

16,067,584 

28,833,761 

72,203.796 

188,402,780 

£13 

£15 

£26 

£86 

£ 

40,114,088 

87,742,478 

14,054,677 

9,840,009 

4,466,866 

8,886,608 

10,068,781 

180,471,066 

£80 


•Savings  Banks  only.       t  Banks  of  Issue  only. 


From  this  table  it  will  be  se^n  that  the  increase  of  deposits  in  all 
classes  of  banks  between  1861  and  1881  was  exactly  100  per  cent, 
allowing  for  the  growth  of  population ;  while  between  1871  and  1891 
the  deposits  per  head  of  population  increased  by  140  per  cent.  When 
compared  with  the  iigures  for  Great  Britain,  the  amount  of  deposits 
per  head  of  population  in  Australasia  far  exceeds  that  in  the  older 
country.  In  1861,  indeed,  the  sum  per  head  in  Great  Britain  was 
higher  than  in  Australasia,  amounting  to  £15  as  against  £13  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  1874  the  British  average  stood  at  £25  per  head ;  but 
ten  years  later,  in  1884,  it  had  sunk  to  £23,  and  in  1890  to  £16; 
while  in  1896  the  rate  per  head  had  increased  to  about  £23.  In  the 
colonies  there  was  no  falling-off  at  any  period  until  1893 — the  total 
deposits  per  head  in  1888  far  exceeding  the  highest  level  ever  reached 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1893.  however,  there  was  a  decline  of  about 
ten  millions  in  the  sum  total  of  Australasian  deposits ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  commercial  depression  which  prevailed  more  or  less  throughout 
Australasia  during  that  year  caused  the  amount  just  mentioned  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  savings  of  the  people  and  to  be  employed  in  meeting 
current  expenses  and  in  the  maintenance  of  credit.  During  1894  and 
1895  there  was  a  further  falling-off  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania  ;  but  the 
other  colonies  showed  larger  deposits  in  1895  than  in  1893 — the  Queens- 
land, Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  deposits  being  even  larger 
than  in  1891.  In  1897-8  the  savings  in  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  greater  than  in  1895,  while 
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in  the  other  provinces  a  decreiiKe  (wcurrcd,  the  net  increase  being  about 
X225,000.  The  total  falJing-ofl'  in  1897-8,  however,  as  compared  with 
1891  amounted  to  nearly  eight  millions,  or  £6  per  head  of  population. 

In  some  of  the  colunies  the  (*redii  Fancier  Hystem  has  lieen  established 
in  connection  with  the  Savings  Banks,  and  particulars  relating  to  the 
operations  of  the  system  will  ))e  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
Agriculture. 

CURKEN'CY. 

The  coins  circulating  in  Australasia  are  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Crold  is  the  standard,  tlie  silvcT  and  lironze  current  being  more  properly 
tokens  than  coina  Gold  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  silver  for 
an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  and  bronze  for  one  shilling. 
The  standard  weight  and  finpness  of  each  coin  are  given  below.  The 
least  current  weight  of  a  sovereign  is  122*5  Imperial  grains,  and  of  a 
half-sovereign,  61*125  grains  : — 


Denomination  of  Coin. 


\  Standard  Weii^ht 


Standanl  Flncncaa. 


Gold 


Imperial  jpmins. 
'  TVo>. 

I  Sovereign   \       123-27447 

i  Hsif -sovereign  '        61*63723 


rCrown 

Doable  Florin. 
Half-crown .... 

Silver ^  Florin 

Shilling  

Sixpence  

Threepence ... 


1  Penny 
Halfpenny 
Farthing 


436*36363 

349*00000 

218*18181 

174*54r>43 

87*27272 

43  63636 

21*81818 

Avuiniupoift. 

14.'r83333 

87*50000 
43'7riO0O 


(  Eleven-twelfths  tine  gold, 
;  I  one-twelfth  alloy,  or  deci- 
.  (      mal  fineness  -01666. 


Thirty-seven -fortieths      fine 
j-     silver,  three-fortieths  alloy, 
or  decimal  fineness  -02^ 


Mixed  metal  :— Copper,  Oft 
|iarta ;  tin,  4  parts :  and 
zinc,  1  part. 


It  may  be  statin!  hen*  that  in  Queensland  then*  is  a  legal  pii|»er 
currency  in  the  shape  of  TreaMury  not<»s,  which  liave  now  8U|>enMMlcd 
the  ordinary  lmnk-n(»t<*s. 

The  only  coins  struck  at  thr  Sydney  and  M«*llioume  Mints  are  of 
gold,  though  silver  and  bronze  of  English  coinap*  are  also  ifwued.  The 
amounts  of  silver  and  bn>n»*  issu«*d  during;  1H97  wore,  at  theSvdney  Mint, 
silver,  £17,250,  an<l  bronze*,  £1,(^90;  and  at  the  Melbounie  Mint,  X9,57$ 
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and  £1,055  re^ectively.  The  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint 
opened  on  the  14th  May,  1855,  and  the  Melbourne  Bran<^  on  the  IStii 
June,  1872.  A  third  branch  is  in  course  of  establishment  at  Perth. 
The  amount  of  gold  received  for  coinage  up  to  the  end  of  1897,  at  the 
Sydney  Mint,  was  23,433,725  oz.,  valued  at  £87,260,534;  and  the 
amount  received  at  the  Melbourne  Mint  to  the  same  date  was  19,378y3M 
oz.,  valued  at  £70,608,283. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  gold  received  into  the  two 
Mints  to  the  end  of  1897,  the  metal  received  from  outside  sources 
being  distinguished  from  that  locally  produced : — 


GoM  reoeivwl  for  Ooifnn. 


Where  produced. 


Sydney  Mint. 


New  South  Wales  

Victoria 

QneemUmd  

South  Australia  

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand   

Other  Countries  

Olu  Coin,  etc 

Total 


oz. 

8,706,228 

1,442,689 

10,314,339 

80,222 

6,664 

12,365 

2,582,088 

28,525 

260,605 


23,433,725 


3i«Iboiine 


OZ. 

32,479 

14,539,180 

10,049 

448,451 

1,277,607 

818,59» 

2,076.673 

160,953 

10,443 


19,378,380 


The  total  value  of  gold  raised  in  Australasia  to  the  end  of  1897  was 
£399,381,186,  of  which  amount  39  per  cent,  passed  through  the  Sydney 
and  Melbi)iiriic  Mints. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued 
by  each  Mint  to  the  end  of  1897  : — 


Mint. 


Soverei^nM.     Iialf-80vcrt'ii;n8. 


I  Toul  Value  of 
Bullion.        Coin  &nd  Bullioa 
Mued. 


Svdae V    

£                     £ 

1 

81,283,500        2,622,500 
70,608,283           442,292 

£ 
3,180,245 

6,004,221 

£ 
87.086.1M5 

W^J  UM«  J               • 

Melbourne  

77.05i.795 

Totol    

151,891,783        3,064,792 

9,184,466 

164,141.041 

CVBSOBSOT^ 
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The  quantity  of  gold  received  into  the  Sydney  Mint  in  1897  was 
7M,964  OE.,  valued  at  £2,677,495,  of  which  only  203,415  oz.,  or  about 
37  per  cent.,  were  the  produce  of  New  South  Wales.  Queensland  con- 
tributed 526,430  oi.,  or  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  the  remainder 
being  chiefly  New  Zealand  and  Western  Australian  produce.  The 
MBOunt  of  gold  received  into  the  Melbourne  Mint  for  the  same  year 
WMB  1,380,364  oz.,  of  which  817,331  oz.,  or  59  per  cent.,  were  the  produce 
of  Victoria,  while  30  per  cent,  came  from  Western  Australia. 

The  gold  coins  issued  from  the  Sydney  Mint  in  1897  oomprised 
2,532,000  sovereigns,  while  the  Melbourne  Mint  issued  5,130,565 
sovereigns  during  the  year.  No  half-sovereigns  have  been  issued  by 
eiUier  branch  since  1893,  with  the  exception  of  218,946  coins  of  that 
denomination  issued  in  Victoria  in  1896.  The  value  of  the  gold  coiQage 
iaaiied  from  the  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  London  Mints  was  as  follows: — 

£ 

Sydney 2,582,000 

Melbottrae 5,180,566 

London 1,820»487 

Besides  gold  coin,  the  Sydney  Mint  during  1897  issued  gold  bullion 
to  the  value  of  £130,448,  and  the  Melbourne  Mint,  to  the  value  of 
£213,430. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Deputy-Master  of  the  Royal  Mint  for  1897 
shows  the  value  of  silver  coin  issued  to  and  withdrawn  from,  and  the 
value  of  bronxe  coin  issued  to  each  of  the  Australasian  colonies  during 
tlfte  twenty-six  years  1872-97,  to  have  been  as  fellows  : — 


Cokiiiy. 


SUv«r  Coin. 


lamed. 


Withdrawn. 


Netlvue. 


Bronxe  Cniu 
ianeil. 


Hew  South  Wales 

Victoria  

QBeenaland 

Sovth  Australia I 

Western  Auslralm    


Hew  Zealand 

AiiBtiuU8i& 


£ 
663,700 
774,550 
233,600 
234,300 
67,700 
50,400 
231,535 


£ 

145,221 

281,232 

4.750 

2.176 

3,290 

23,443 


2,255,785 


460,112 


£ 
518,479 
493,318 
228,850 
232,124 
64,410 
26,957 
231.535 


£ 

^,;i50 

31,535 
2,595 

ll,9a'> 
1,870 
1,320 

13,885 


1,795,678 


95.460 


These  figures  show  an  annual  increase  in  the  circulation  of  silver  of 
iB69,100,  and  of  bronze  of  .£3,700,  Ijut  no  allowance  is  made  in  the 
%«reB  for  coin  brought  to  the  colonies  or  taken  away  by  passengers. 

Complete  information  regartling  worn  coin  is  not  available  for  the 
VettKMune  Mint ;  the  following  figures,  therefore,  refer  to  Sydney  only. 
1873,  when  the  Mint  first  received  worn  silver  coin,  until  1897,  the 
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amount  of  silver  withdrawn  from  circulation  was  of  the  nominal  value  . 
of  £159,990.  The  actual  weight  after  melting  was  510,308  oz.,  and  the 
corresponding  weight  of  new  coinage  would  be  581,780  oz.  The  loss 
while  the  coins  were  in  circulation  was  therefore  71,472  oz.,  the  average 
loss  being  12*29  per  cent.  From  1876  to  1897  gold  coin  of  the  nominal 
value  of  £824,995  was  received  at  the  Sydney  Mint  for  recoinage,  and 
was  found  to  have  an  actual  value  of  £822,275.  The  loss  amounted, 
therefore,  to  £2,720,  or  0-33  per  cent 

As  has  already  been  i>ointed  out,  standard  silver  consists  of  *925  pure 
metal  and  '075  alloy.  A  pound  troy  of  standard  silver  is  coined  into 
sixty-six  shillings ;  that  is  to  say,  11*1  ounces  of  line  metal  produce  coin 
to  the  value  of  £3  6s.  The  average  price  of  silver  during  1897  was 
2s.  3ftd.  per  ounce,  which  for  11*1  ounces  gives  the  sum  of  £1  5s.  5d.;  so 
that,  after  making  due  allowance  for  Mint  expenses  and  loss  entailed 
by  abrasion  of  the  coinage,  it  is  evident  that  the  British  Government 
derives  a  fairly  large  profit  from  the  silver  coin  issued  to  Australasia. 
This  explains  why  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
have  approached  the  Imperial  authorities  for  permission  to  coin  silrer 
to  the  value  required  for  circulation  in  the  colonies.  With  the  present  • 
limited  population  of  Australasia,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  i 
profits  would  do  more  than  pay  for  the  outlay  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  minting. 

LiFK  Assurance. 

All  the  colonies  except  New  South  Wales  have  special  laws  regulating 
the  business  of  life  assurance.  Except  that  of  Queensland,  the  Life 
Assurance  Acts  require  yearly  statements  to  be  made  showing  the  total 
business  of  companies  in  operation,  and  also  certain  particulars  regarding 
the  transactions  within  their  own  colony.  In  New  South  Wales  no 
special  law  has  been  passed,  and  companies  doing  this  class  of  business 
are  either  registered  under  the  Companies  or  Friendly  Societies  Act, 
or  incorporated  by  special  Act.  In  the  other  colonies  the  Acts 
regulating  the  business  of  life  assurance  deal  chiefly  with  deposits  to  be 
made  by  companies  commencing  business,  and  with  returns  of  business 
transacted.  In  no  province  are  the  full  returns  officially  published; 
nevertheless,  interesting  and  valuable  reports  are  prepared  and  circulated  • 
by  several  of  the  companies,  and  all  information  reasonably  to  be  desired 
is  given  in  their  pages.  Other  companies  pursue  a  different  course, 
and  disclose  very  few  particulars  of  their  business.  However,  from 
such  sources  as  are  available,  the  information  contained  in  the  following 
pages  has  been  compiled. 

Of  the  sixteen  companies  doing  business  in  the  colonies,  four  have 
their  head-offices  in  New  South  Wales,  six  in  Victoria,  one  in  South 
Australia,  one  in  New  Zealand,  one  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  three 
in  the  United  States,  The  English  company — the  Liverpool  and 
London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company — has  only  lately  commenced 
operations  in   Australia,    and   as  the  only  particulars  concerning-  its 
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iHUiiiMfli  wliich  are  available  are  the  naniber  of  policies  in  force  on  the 
3l8t  March,  1896  (1,028),  the  total  sum  aasared  exclusive  of  bonuses 
<£566,647),  and  the  amount  of  the  annual  premiums  (£15,627),  the 
company  is  not  enumerated  in  the  following  tables.  The  Mutual  As- 
fiorance  Hociety  of  Victoria  was  amalgamated  with  the  National  Mutual 
Life  Association  at  the  beginning  of  1897,  and  con8e<iuently  the  figures 
in  the  tabiee  show  the  transactions  of  the  new  company,  with  the 
exception  of  the  actuarial  investigation  results  given  below. 

The  results  of  the  latest  published  actuarial   investigations  of    the 
various  societies  are  appended  : — 


Inntitutlon. 


o. 


J  is  VyaatioQ. 


Valuation. 


Net  or 

prMcnt 

UabUity. 


Surpltu. 


Awlralkui  If uiiuJ  FrorM«nt  Society    

If  0UmU  Life  Aaaodaticu  of  AiutimlMk 

CUt  Xataal  life  Awurance  Society  (Ltd.)  . . 

OtiaeiM'  Life  AMurance  Company  (Ltd.) 

AiMtrmllan  Alliance  AMumice  Company 

National  Matnal   Ufe  AMOciation  of   Aua- 

tralaflia(Ud.)    

Mutual  Amiranoe  Society  of  Victoria  (Ltd.X., 
Anatralian    Widows'    Kund    Life   Aamrance 

SociMv  (Ltd.) ! 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Atsuranre  Societv  (Ltd.) 
Amtmtawian  Temperance  and  Oeneral  Mutual- 
Life  Aamrance  Hrx^etv  (Ltd.)  

Wiorla  Life  and  General  fnnurance  Company. 
Adelaide  Ufa  AMurance  and  (Guarantee  Com- 1 

v^y ' 

Kev  Zealand  Oovemment    Ufa    Insurance' 

Department 
EqoHahle    Ufe    Aanirance   Society   of    the 

Tnited  Hutee 

X««  York  Ufe  Inaurantv  Company 

Jfvtaal  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 


1840  i 
1M»  I 
1879 
IMM  < 

\mt  I 

1S0O 
1870 

1871 
1874 

1878 
1888 

1806  ' 

1870 


percent. 
34  (ft) 

sl(t) 


SI  Dec»  1807  14,001.061 
SI  ,.  1804  I  963,477 
SI  M  1807  I  lftS,085 
SI  ,.  1807  '  1S6.S64 
SI      M      1807        X7S,8S7 


4 
4 

4 

4 


(t) 

(q) 

(q) 
(q) 


I  so  Sept.,  1806  l,S00,5t0 

31  Dec,  1806  796,170 

SI  Oct,    1806  1,166,400 

31  Dec.,  1804  1,567,481 


3|(q) 


4   (q) 
4    (t) 


I 


1850 

4 

(ft) 

SI 

•» 

1845 

4 

(ft) 

SI 

*« 

184S  , 

4 

(ft) 

SI 

*f 

so  Sept.,  1806 

SO  June,  1802 
31  Dec.,  1806 
1807 


t 


166.427 


£ 

467,00l 

86.508 

11,116 

18,064 

0,tS& 

160,6M 
70,708 

i5«.oe 

SS6,108 
2.tl0 


18,3» 


2,M6,34i  . 
38,421.404 


1807  S3,»ll.&80 
1807  |44,447.408 


22,124 

22&,0U0 

10,508,006 
0,866,673 
7,201,210 


(jik)  Annuftl.       (t)  Triennial.       (q)  ij^inquenniaL        t  InformatioQ  aoi  avaOaMe. 


The  net  or  present  lialnlity  represents  the  present  value  of  the  sums 
aamred  in  respect  of  whole  life  and  endowment  assurance,  reversionarj 
hoDOses,  endowimmts  and  annuities  in  force  at  date  of  valuation,  less 
the  present  value  of  the  future  pore  premiums  thereon.  The  surplus 
given  represents  the  amount  available  for  distributi<m  amongst  policy- 
holders,  and  actuarial  and  commercial  reserves. 

Of  these  fifteen  companies,  ten  are  mutual,  and  the  rpmaiiid(*r  are 
what  is  termcnl  in  insurance  parlance  "mixe»l" — that  is,  pn>prietjiry 
Gompanic*s  dividing  profits  with  the  policy-holders.  Two  of  the  institu- 
tions also  transact  industrial  business,  while  one  com|>any  also  und(*r- 
takes  fire  and  guarante<*  risks,  and  another  does  guarant^v  aM  well  as 
life  business.  Most  of  the  otfio«*s  have  representative's  in  all  the  colonies. 
Thrpe  institotionM  have  ext<*nded  their  ofierations  to  I»ndon,  and  one 
also  to  Houth  Africa.  The  New  Zealand  Government  does  not  transact 
any  basinefli  outside  that  colony. 
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The  following  taUe  gives  the  policses  in  force  and  tbe  Bums  aMnred 
in  each  society  at  the  ckse  of  1897.  The  item  *'  Sams  assured  "  meraB 
the  8ums  payable,  endiudTe  of  reversionary  bonuses,  «t  death,  or  on 
attaining  a  certain  a^  or  at  death  before  that  age : — 


Inttitution. 


Polidetin 

force, 
exclusive 


ettnu 
AMui'od, 
exclufive 


TMaL 


Australian  Mataal  Provideiit  Society 

Mutual  Ufu  AMMxnation  of  Austniavia 

City  Mutual  lite  AMurance  Society  (Ud.) 
Citiserm'  Life  Amurance  Company  (Ltd.). . 
Auntraliau  Alliance  Aamirauce  Company 
National  Uutual  Life  Aaaociation  ojf 
lasia  (Ud.)  . 


Australiao 


lows'   Ftaad   Life  Assuranoe 


Society  (Ud. ) 

Ciolonial  Mutual  Life  Awuranoc  Saeiety  (Ltd.) 
Australasian  Temperaaoeandtieneral  luitail 

Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)   

•Victoria  Life  and  Qenaral  Inrarapoc  Co.  ... 
•Adelaide   Life   Assumaoe  aiid   Ouaxa»t«e 

Company 

New  Zealand  OovenuMot    life  Insunuioe 

Department    

tEquitable    Life  Assurance  Society   of  tiie 

United  StotM 

f  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Cknnjpany  of  New  York 
fNew  York  Life  Insurance  Company     


Total. 


No. 

17,281 
7,106 

14,9S6 
1,498 

43,602 

19^11 
82,608 

6,2e6 
401 

107 

»,021 

7,882 
2,212 
2,012 


828,641 


£ 

41,726,<>41 
4,537,640 

058,004 
1,798,740 

524,354 

,000,  wv 

4,3U,062 
10.426,370 

056,891 
190,132 

88,600 

9,002ii01 

3,950,166 
1,408,785 
1,738,773 


£ 

8,108,978 

240,981 

29,827 

45,778 

44,708 

662,297 

220,916 
286,810 

17«856 
30,113 


854^400 


1 

I 


£ 

49,890,019 
4,786,901 

967,421 
1,844,518 

569,087 

10,650,701 

4,6S6,i6g 
lO^Tli^tOO 

994^7 
2tB,S«6 

38^00 

9,8S7,0M> 

3,960,166 
1,408,786 
1,733,778 


91^448,233  10,6U,Si6  il0S,0e9J91 


'f 


£ 

1,368,545 

146,475 

34,aB» 

71442 

mj» 

vfpm 
mm 

UfiO 


isi^oa 

60,NI 

9r;M» 


va^M^ 


*  Year  ended  December,  1896.        t  AustrakMiaa  bniJnem  only  for  year  ISiO. 

X  Included  in  preaedlug'  oolumn. 

The  following  table  shows  the  business  in  force  at  the  close  of  eadi  of 
the  last  three  years  : — 


iBstitotion. 


Amount  Assured,  excluding  Bonmei 
and  Annuities. 


1806. 


1886. 


U97. 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Sodety 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Auatrehyrfs  

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Citizens'  l^ife  AHsuraiice  Company  (lAd.) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company    

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia  (Ltd.) 
Auatndian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Asmrwoe  Society  <LM.i 

Ccrionial  Mutual  Life  Amurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Australasian  Temperjmoe  and  General  Mvtaal  life  A»> 

surance  Society  (Ltd.)  

Victoria  Life  and  General  Insurance  Company 

Adelaide  life  Assurauoe  and  Onaxantee  Oottpviy  . . . 
New  Zealand  Ck>vemmant  Life  Insuxaooe  Department 
tEquitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

tMutual  Life  Insoianoe  Company  of  New  YoriL 

fNew  York  Life  Insurance  Company  


£ 

40,084,886 

4,241,105 

839,683 

1,148,111 

599,989 

6,806,682 

4.457,008 

10,861,460 

840,072 
88,600 

190,132 
8,600,930 
3,965,166 
1,386,860 
1,658,000 


£ 

40,731,281 

,4,445,676 

892,860 

1,466,772 

558,830 

6,657,028 

4,422,260 

10,3514^36 

922,898 


8,764,808 
3,960,166 
1,408,785 
1,733,773 


£ 
41,716^ 

866,091 

I,7f6,f4» 

«M,8S4 

9,888,494 

4,314^061 

10,426,370 

9fitt,3n 


9,0Q2,«Qt 

m 


*  Information  not  available.         f  Australasian  buiiMM  only,  bat  indnivt  of  bona  wliifloiM 
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The  receipts  of  the  fiooteties  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  colleeticms 
trom  premiums  on  policies  and  the  interest  arising  from  inTestments  of 
the  aocitmiiJated  fuiids  ;  while  paymentn  on  account  of  policies  matured 
and  surrendered,  cash  bonuses,  and  expenscH  of  management  chiefty 
compriHc  the  disbursements.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  durin<^ 
1897  of  each  society  luiving  its  head  othcc  in  Australasia,  were  as 
follow : — 


Ex 


KooeipU.     I  EKpwrfitufff.     .aa!SiS?i 


(Additkmto 
riiiMtoX 


AiMlnJfaa  Mutual  ProTid«ot  Societj   

llBlBil  life  AMoriathMi  of  AuattmiMU    

Citr  Mutual  Life  Aiwiirancv  Society  (Lid.) 

CltuniM' Life  AMuraiK^  Couipan/ (Ltd.)    

Aftwlton  AUiauGv  AaMumiice  Cotufmuy    

National  Mutual  Ufv  AMociatkm  <4  Aujitralaiila(Ltd.)' 
Auatraliao  WIdewv'  Fund  Life  A«>uranceSocii(ij<Ud.)l 

Ooloaial  Mutual  Life  AMuranoe  Soctatjr  (LuL) | 

Auatndaalan  Temperance  and  Oenentl  Mutual  Llfei 

Aaniraiioe  Society  (Ltd.) ' 

Victoria  Life  and  (iencral  lD»>urance  Conipaay 

Adelaide  Life  A«nraiH«  oiid  Uiurantee  Corapany  .   . 
2(«w  ZealaiMl  Uovenuuaaft  Life  Inauimnce  I)«pa«lmeiit 


£ 
2,0(IO.Mtt  : 

41.2»  • 

70.012  I 

S1.74S  I 

419.M1  ; 

211.307 

187,012 

4«,7»7  ! 
17.244 

306.121 


£ 

M».iS7 

154.144 

20,914 

25,304 

£7,tM 

27»,<SSU 

102,3112 

2M,e43 

27,198 
9.407 

1M5 

204.S5H 


£ 
751X110 
64,4SS 


44.708 

4,45S 

140.231 

49,(V5 
112.300 

7.7n 

•717 

133.703 


Tbtal 


3,919.8SA) 


2,f»o«.420 


1,332,MI9 


f  leootca  decreaee. 


The  aggre^te  recf*ipts  and  disburaetnents  of  the  twelre  Australasian 
institutions  during  1897  were  as  follow  : — 


I 


New 2S0.111 

2,4<l7.73K 

for  Animiti«ii 02,0ft& 

I.l«i7,771 

ipU  (Kent*,  etc.)    11.114 

Total £  3.V19.380 


riaioM    

Surrendcn    

Aonuitieii    

Caah  Bunuae*  and  IHvideadb 

Kx|wti«i's         

AauMuit  written    off   to 
ti<Mi,  RcaeffTw,  etc. . . . 


£ 
1.3imOt4 
M9.VCI5 

ftii^oit 


Total £      tJM,4» 


It  will  be  He«*n  tliat  the  i^ndaned  amount  of  interest  earned  and  rents 
received  was  insutlieient  to  meet  the  deinaud.s  under  the  head  of  claims. 
The  diflereniN*  to  Iw  marie  ^jood  fnun  other  .sources,  however,  was  small. 
A  muiihtr  condition  of  aftnirs  has  (»btained  sino*  1^94  :  but  for  many 
ycmr»  prior  to  tliat  date  the  auumiit  earned  mon*  than  iii<*t  th«« 
expenditure  on  account  of  chtinis.  Tlie  ehsn/i^  ju^t  in<lii'ate«l  may  U* 
attributed  to  t>%o  niUM*s,  firstly,  the  lar^t*  iiumU*r  of  discoiitiiiuam^ea 
which  have  followed  in  the  train  of  the  depression,  so  tliat  when  the 
b«unes«  has    been  set  against  that  which    haa    lai«ed,   the  net 
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result  U  either  only  a  slight  increase  or  even  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume 
of  assurances  in  force,  and,  secondly,  the  lower  rate  of  interest  lately 
realised  on  investments,  which  in  1897  only  amounted  to  4-51  per  cent, 
as  against  5-54  per  cent,  in  1893. 


Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Assurance  Cohpakibs. 

The  societies  publish  annually  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  with 
the  object  of  showing  the  distribution  of  the  accumulated  funds  and  the 
amount  placed  to  commercial  reserve.  The  return  is,  however,  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  valuation  balance-sheet  prepared  at  the  date 
of  the  actuarial  investigation.  The  assets  and  liabilities  for  each  insti- 
tution, for  the  financial  year  of  1897,  were  as  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table :— 


m 


Uutotl  Ufa  Ano 

•i^.   

Cltj  UutivU  LUa 

<LKI.) 

ClUutii'  lilt  Amanac 

(Ltd.) 

■Auitnllui     AllUUKs 

Canipui)> 

NitiooiJ  MitCiul  Life  Amodtlit 

o(  Aiutnlull (Ltd,)  ,,. 
Aiutnllui  WMowii'  Fund  Ufa  A 

"unuice  8tK<st3-  <Ltd.) 

ColoniiJ    Uutitcl   Ult  Amnni 

Society  (Ltd,) 

tAiutmluLu)     Tmnpenmm     u 

Oeneni  Hutiul  Life  Anunu 

Society  (Ltd.) 

Victoria  LilenndOenenltiumw 

tAdelkide     Ut«  '  Ani'i^^' '  ., 

Ounnuites  Compiny 

Hew     ZwUnd    Govamment    U 


63.SM  I     les.IM 

sa.eei  I  igs.ih 
£M,871  I  ssE.fioe 
937,SM    S.71!,90S 

[,ma,MB    2,1GD,18! 


tM.TSS 
Z,TOJ,TM 
1,£I1,1SS 


t4.ns,») 
i.Hm,4M 

IKIH 
C61.UX 

l.SU.KD 


a,B;9  a8.«08,i)ii  m.ssi.ost 


,070,074  te,«oe,mi 


•t  b«  Kpusted.        t  Indurivc  of  Iba 
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Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  assets  are  represented  by  loans  on 
mortgage  and  on  policies ;  indeed,  in  these  colonies  insurance  companies 
mve  alntost  restricted  to  these  forms  of  investment.  The  remaining  items 
require  no  special  comment,  except  loans  on  personal  security,  combined 
^vinth  life  assurance.  Investments  of  this  character  are  unusual  in 
Australasia,  the  amount  invested  aggregating  only  £86,962.  In  some 
of  the  colonies  the  companies  are  obliged  by  law  to  deposit  certain  sums 
y^ith  the  Treasury  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  the  amount  so 
lodged  is  included  either  under  the  head  of  Government  securities  or  of 
deposits. 

Expenses  of  Management  of  Assurance  Companies. 

The  ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  premium  income  and  gross 
receipts  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  society  and 
the  proportion  of  new  business  transacted.  The  figures  are  given  for 
-wrhai,  they  are  worth.  That  a  more  exact  comparison  cannot  be  made  is 
tlie  fault  of  certain  companies  which  fail  to  make  a  complete  disclosure 
of  their  affairs,  and  do  not  distribute  their  expenses  of  management  so 
that  the  cost  of  new  business  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  old 
business ;  the  reports  of  other  companies  are  unequalled  in  any  part  of 
the  world : — 


Expenses  of  Management 

Institution. 

Amount. 

• 

Proportion  to — 

Premium 
Income. 

Gross 
Receipts. 

AiBtialian  MotiuU  Provident  Society 

£ 

181,679 
41,«76 

9.304 
10,502 

4.177 
77.(J62 
87.«85 
79,421 

11,888 

2.024 

0 

60,164 

per  cent 

18-61 
27-78 
2888 
10-24 
21-17 
26-74 
2&'16 
26-50 

8472 

37-08 

0 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

21-94 

percent 
8'«6 

19-98 

^  VutiuJ  Life  Aasimnce  Society  (Ltd.) 

22-57 

^^*mue  life  AMonuioe  Cknnpany  (Ltd.)  

10-83 

^itnUim  AlUanoe  Aamumnce  Company    

18*16 

Moma  Motiiml  Life  Aeeociation  ol  Australasia  (Ltd.) 
iuMnUMi  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

^f^onkX  Mutual  Ufe  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

^"■^ndssian  Temperance  and  Qeneral  Mutual  Ufe  As- 
«.  nraooe  Society  (Ltd.) 

18-91 
17-81 
20-00 

27-78 

iSyU  Ufe  andCieneral  Insurance  Company 

'"■'•Me  Ufe  Assurance  and  Guarantee  (jompany 

Aew  Zealand  (Sovemment  Ufe  Insurance  Department 

1173 

0 

14-86" 

*  Included  in  expenses  of  guarantee  branch. 


Assurance  in  various  Countries. 


The  average  amount  assured  per  policy  for  each  colony,  and  for  the 
Jjiited  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  is  given  in  the 
*^owing  table.  The  figures  in  some  instances  are  probably  somewhat 
^'^^^'Btatedy  as  all  the  companies  do  not  show  complete  returns  of  the 
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bosinesa  in  each  colony ;  but  the  results  may  be  tftken.  a»  a*  fair  eitiniite 
lor  each  province.  The  Australasian  bu«imef»  of  the  Amewoan  •  lustifi' 
tiona  excluded  from  the  previous  returns,  has  been  indiided  for  Ihi 
purpose  o£  establishing  the  Australian  averages : — 


Country. 


ptriUOOof 
Avunuice. 


Australasia    

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

Sonth  Australia    .. 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Canada  


£ 
280 
318 
279 
315 
242 
315 
284 
264 
397 
502 
347 


£  8.   d. 

3  6    5 

3  3    2 

3  5  11 

3  0    8 

3  6  11 

3  1     1 

3  6    5 

3  0    1 

3  7    6 


The  average  amount  of  assurance  per  head  of  population  was,  a 
Australasia,  J^21  ;  in  Canada,  XI 3  ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  j£13  ;  and 
in  the  United  States  J>15  ;  while  the  average  number  of  policies  per 
thousand  of  popnlation  was,  in  Australasia,  74  ;  in  Canada,  37  ;  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  32 ;  and  in  the  United  States,  30. 

The  average  policy  is  scarcely  a  fair  measure  of  thrift.  In  these 
colonies  mutual  assurance  is  the  rule,  and  members  of  the  various 
societies  have  acquired  large  bonus  additions.  The  average  existing 
policy,  including  reversionary  bonus,  of  the  Australasian  companies,  on 
the  31st  December,  1897,  was  £312,  as  compared  with  the  £280  shown 
in  the  comparative  table. 

It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  assuring  life  is  much  nere 
prevalent  in  Australasia  than  in  any  of  the  other  countries  instanced ; 
and  idthough  the  average  sum  assured  by  each  policy  is  lew,  the  number 
of  policies  is  so  much  greater,  as  compai'ed  with  the  population,  that  tiie 
amount  assured  per  inhabitant  is  considenibly  higher. 


Friendly  Societies. 

The  services  which  friendly  societies  directly  render  to  the  State  in 
enabling  the  labouring  classes  to  combine  for  the  making  of  due  pro- 
vision to  meet  unforeseen  demands  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  death,  are 
-clearly  recognised  by  the  Governments  of  the  various  colonies,  and  all 
such  societies  which  are  registered  according  to  law  are  granted  certain 
privileges  in  consideration  of  the  important  part  which  they  play  in  the 
social  welfare  of  the  community,  in  relieving  the  public  purse  of  ckinM 
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rlueh  wQold  otherwise  have  to  be  prefeitcd  a§u«ftt  it^  and  in  maintain- 
ng  ^e  independence  of  their  members  and  obTiating  the  necessity  of 
Ime  membere  aeoepting  aid  which  wodld  Jnw^e  a  tendency  to  pau|>erise 
hsm.  The  Acts  regulating  the  operations  ol  frieadly  societies  in  the 
oolonies  are  all  based  on  Englisli  legislation ;  and,  generally  siieaking, 
the  following  privileges,  which  aj^  granted  to  members  of  such  societies 
in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  those 
enjoyed  in  Australasia  : — 

1.  A  registered  Society  can  legally  hold  land  and  other  kinds  of 

property  in  the  names  of  trustees,  such  property  passing  from 
one  trustee  to  another  by  the  mere  fact  of  appointment ;  and 
can  carry  on  all  legal  proceedings  in  the  trustees'  names. 

2.  The  Society  has  a  remedy  on  summary  conviction  whenever  any 

person — 

(a)  Obtains  possession  of  its  property  by  false  repre- 
sentation or  imposition ; 

(6)  Having  possession  of  any  of  its  property,  withholds 
or  misapplies  it ; 

(c)  Wilfully  applies  any  part  ol  such  property  to  pur- 
poses other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  by  the 
rules  and  authorised  by  the  Act. 

3.  If  an  officer  of  the  Society  dies  or  becomes  bankrupt  or  insolvent, 

or  if  an  execution  is  issued  against  him  whilst  he  has  money 
or  projjerty  of  the  Society  in  his  possession  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  the  trustees  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  claim  such 
money  or  property  in  preference  to  any  other  creditors. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  Society  are  free  from  stamp  duty. 

5.  The  Society  can  admit  members  under  twenty-one  and  take 

from  them  binding  receipts,  which  would  otherwise  be  of  no 
effiect. 

6.  If  it  invests  money  on  mortgage,  such  mortgages  can  be  dis- 

charged by  a  mere  endorsed  receipt  without  reconveyance. 

7.  Its  officers  are  legally  bound  to  render  acoonnt  and  give  up  all 

mcmey  or  property  in  their  possession  on  demand  or  notice, 
and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

8.  Disputes  can  be  legally  settled  according  to  the  Society's  own 

roles. 

9.  Members  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilege  of 

legally  insuring  money,  on  the  deaths  of  their  wives  and 
children,  for  their  funeral  expenses,  without  having  an  insur- 
able interest  in  their  lives. 

10.  Members  of  registered  Societies  may  dispose  at  death  of  sums 
payable  by  the  Society  by  written  nomination  without  a 
will ;  and  this  nomination  may  be  made  by  youths  of  sixteen 
who  cannot  make  a  will  till  they  are  twenty-one. 
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11.  Where  there 'tf^  no  will  and  no  nomination,  the  trustees  may 
distribute  snmtVwithout  letters  of  administration  being  taken 
out  (a  person  dooigjii^  in  any  other  case  would  make  himself 
liable  for  the  debts  of  th^  deceased). 

The  Acts  contain  provisions  insero^  with  the  object  of  securing  the 
solvency  of  the  societies.  In  most  of  tkfi-45ionies  these  provisions  have 
been  ©ixjrati ve ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  Queensland  the  position 
of  tlie  various  orders  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  should  be,  and  steps 
have,  therefore,  been  taken  to  place  the  affairs  of  the  societies  on  a 
proper  actuarial  basis.  A  new  Friendly  Societies*  Bill  is  shortly  to  be 
submitted  to  the  New  South  Wales  Legislature. 

In  tlie  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  societies,' the 
number  of  lodges  or  branches  of  these  societies,  the  aggregate  number 
of  members,  the  total  amount  of  their  funds,  and  the  average  amount 
per  member  in  each  of  the  colonies.  The  figures  are  for  the  latest 
available  periods,  the  dates  being  set  forth  below  : — 


CJolony. 


Date. 


.   Lodgres 
Societies. !        or 

Branches. 


Members. 


Total 
Funds. 


Arersfpe 
Amount  of 
Funds  per 

member. 


New  South  Wales 

victoria 

(Queensland 

South  AuHtralia    . 
WcMtem  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand* .... 


81  Dec., 
31  Dec, 
31  Dec., 
31  Dec., 
31  Deo., 
81  Dec., 
31  Dec, 


1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 


Australasia 


;  No. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

4U 

817 

63,073 

661,818 

32 

1,074 

80,691 

1,166,408 

17 

297 

21,901 

173,646 

15 

487 

42,703 

476,664 

16 

41 

8,124 

38,016 

20 

123 

10,420 

89,145 

12 

892 

31.826 

611,826 

161 

3,231 

263,743 

8,106,408 

£   s.  d. 

S  18  2 

14    6  6 

7  18  6 

11  2  9 

12  8  5 

8  11  0 
10    4  6 


12    4    9 


*  Exclusive  of  30  isolated,  specially  authorised  societies,  and  12  working  men's  clubs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that,  taking  the  average 
amount  of  funds  per  member  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  New  Zealand 
occupies  first  position  with  the  sum  of  £19  48.  6d. ;  Victoria  comes  next 
with  £14  6s.  5d.  ;  Western  Australia  takes  third  place  with  £12  3s.  5d. 
per  member;  South  Australia  comes  next  with  £11  2s.  9d.  ;  and  then 
follow  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  in  the  order  named,  with 
£8  18s.  2d.  and  £8  lis.  respectively;  Queensland  having  the  smallest 
amount,  viz.,  £7  18s.  6d.,  to  the  credit  of  each  individual  member. 


Money  Orders. 

The  business  transacted  in  the  vanous  Postal  Departments  under  the 
system  of  money  orders  has  grown  to  very  large  dimensions.  Tliis 
increase  is  due  mainly  to  the  greater  facilities  now  afforded  for  the 
transmission  of  money  by  this  method,  though  it  is  also  to  some  extent 
attributable  to  the  more  general  appreciation  of  the  system  by  the 
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working  clasaes.    Tlie  following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  transacted 
doriof  1897:- 


OrdmkH^ 

Oidmp^ 

Nnmlwt. 

A^-nt. 

Nocl-r. 

Amcu* 

393,290 
2U,3M 
120,139 

80,503 
231, 87S 
102,775 
293,859 

£ 

I.311.RriO 
8e2,7«6 
438,808 
231,187 

1,009,529 
204,510 
970,831 

403.779 
3a8,122 
85,342 

92.805 

£ 
1,43],5M 

348.7W 

209,516 1     30T,«12' 

219,240 1     SST.fiOfr 

1,45«,M2 

The  aver^^e  amount  of  each  money  order  issued  was  £3  7a.,  and* 
the  business  done  by  New  South  Wales  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  colony  of  the  group.  The  average  value  of  money  orders  IbsuimI 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1896  was  £2  15s. 

Postal  Notes. 

Beside*  the  money  orders  mentioned  above,  a  system  of  jKwtal  notes 
is  in  force  in  all  the  colonies.  The  notes  are  issued  for  tixeid  amounts, 
varying  from  Is.  to  20b.  The  number  and  value  of  noteu  issued  and 
paid  during  1897  in  each  of  the  oolonies  were  as  follow  : — 


Coliwi. 

KMm 

.--d. 

MoiMpaM. 

KmOKt. 

A-™oL 

Number. 

A-«»t 

New  South  W^es    ... 

I,(»S4,«3 
1,083.824 
212,182 
252,346 
14,309 
41,435 
400,806 

£ 
377,282 
436,328 
81.275 
85,601 
3,715 
12.805 
1.37,114 

1,020.096 

1,088,271 

198,M1 

£ 

371,785 
434,1.14 

92,618 

42,44.'! 
407,810 

13.448 
134,04.=-. 

XawZeaUnd 

3,028,905 

•1,120.960 

•  ExtduilFc  of  WsiLeni  AurtnUbk 

^Vte  fignres  ebow  that,  for  the  transmission  of  small  amounts,  postal 
^t*8ftre  rapidty  sujterseding  mont-y  ordeni.  While  in  1(*97  the  number 
<™  money  orden  issued  wan  less  than  half  that  of  postal  notes,  the  value 
«  the  latter  did  not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  money  orders, 
™e  average  value  of  postal  notes  being  7s.  5d.,  as  compared  with  £'d  7a. 
•w  money  orders. 
2—0 
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Bankruptcies. 

The  bankruptcy  laws  of  the  different  colonies  are  even  more  dissimilar 
than  the  laws  on  most  other  questions  of  importance ;  they  have  also 
been  fluctuating,  and  the  subject  of  many  experiments  and  amendments. 
This  renders  any  work  of  comparison  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  For 
the  year  1896  com[)lete  returns  are  available,  and  are  given  below.  In 
connection  with  the  table  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  figures  are 
exclusive  of  104  liquidations  in  Queensland,  with  liabilities  stated  at 
£234,132,  and  assets  at  .£169,459  ;  and  also  of  176  private  arrangements 
under  the  Insolvency  Act  in  South  Australia,  for  which  the  assets  and 
liabilities  are  not  stated  : — 


Ck)lony. 

Number 

of 

Sequestrations. 

As  shown  in  Bankrupts'  Schedules. 

Liabilities. 

Assets.          Deficienc}'. 

1 

"New  South  Wales ... 
Victoria  

1,040 

755 

332 

64 

42 

95 

412 

£ 

627,314 

1,414,752 

98,599 

47,609 

358,175 

34,943 

460.545 

£ 

409,928 

365,290 

62,230 

28,522 

26,259 

9,404 

308,963 

£ 
217,386 
1,049,462 

36,369 

19,087 
331,916 

25,539 
151,582 

1,831,341 

Oueenslaiid 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 
'Tasmania    

^ew  Zealand 

Australasia 

2,740 

3,041,937 

1,210,596 

Little,  if  any,  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  statements  made  by 
bankrupts  as  to  the  state  of  their  affairs,  the  assets  being  invariably 
exaggerated.  Taking  the  figures  given  above  for  what  they  are  worth, 
it  would  ai)pear  that  the  average  amount  of  liabilities  per  bankrupt 
was  £1,110,  and  of  assets,  £442,  showing  a  deficiency  of  £668.  In 
the  following  table  the  average  figures  for  the  ten  years  ended  1896 
are  given,  except  w^here  radical  alterations  in  bankruptcy  legislation,  or 
the  absence  of  complete  returns  for  the  whole  period,  have  made  it 
necessary  to  take  a  shorter  period ;  the  assets,  however,  have  been 
omitted,  as  the  statements,  as  far  as  some  of  the  colonies  are  concerned, 
are  palpably  worthless  : — 


Colony. 

Number 

of 

Sequestrations. 

Uabilities,  ss 

shown  in  Bankrupts' 

Schedules. 

New  South  Wales  ^9  vears) 

1,238 
845 
308 
87 
40 
132 
641 

£ 
1.203,651 

Victoria    

Queensland  (9  years) 

South  Australia 

3,071,512 

197,977 

77.467 

Western  Australia  (4  vears) 

130,347 

Tasmania  (S  vears) 

81,208 

New  Zealand  

685,752 

Australasia  

3,291 

6,447,914 
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IN  each  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia  a  different  system  has 
bf-en  adopttnl  to  secure  the  settlement  of  an  industrial  population 
upon  the  Crown  lands,  the  conditions  upon  which  land  may  Iw  ac(]uired 
being  of  a  more  or  less  Iil>eral  nature  acconling  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  a  colony  has  found  itself  j)laced.  The  legislation  of  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  Tasmania,  which  at  one  time  formed  part  of  New  South 
Wales,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  mother  colony,  practi- 
cally the  same  form  of  conditional  occupation  with  defern*d  payments 
being  in  exist<*nce  in  all  four  provinces.  In  the  other  colonies,  however, 
the  influence  of  New  South  Wales  was  not  so  directly  felt,  an<l  new 
experiments  were  maile.  South  Australia,  for  instance,  was  originally 
settled  ui>on  the  Wakefield  system — alike  remarkable  for  its  originality 
and  its  failure.  In  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  under  pres- 
«ure  of  a  different  set  of  circumstances,  settlement  was  effected  by 
legislation  of  a  novel  charact4*r.  An  attempt  is  made  here  to  give  a 
description  of  the  land  laws  of  the  colonies,  although  the  mdical 
changes  which  are  constantly  lx»ing  ma<le  render  the  task  of  giving 
a  8er\'iceable  account  of  the  various  systems  a  somewhat  difficult 
one.  During  the  past  five  years,  numerous  Acts  affecting  State 
lands  have  Inien  placed  in  the  statute  book,  and,  at  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  this  volume.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  contemplate 
amending  legislation,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  infor- 
mation given  in  this  chapter  can  l>e  taken  as  representing  the  latest 
phases  of  laud  legislation  in  Australasia. 

New  South  Wales. 

With  tlie  progress  and  development  of  the  colony,  the  land  laws  of 
New  South  Wales  have  naturally  undergone  considerable  alteration. 
In  the  earliest  jKTiod  alienation  was  efltH'ted  by  grants,  onlers,  and 
dedications,  the  jK>wcr  of  dis{)osal  resting  solely  with  th«»  (rov^nior. 
Ill  August,  1S31,  the  principle  of  sale  by  auction  was  introdu(*(H].  the 
minimum  price  for  country  lands  licing  tixtnl  at  5s.  }>er  acre.  This  was 
raistnl  to  12k.  in  1S3D,  and  to  'JOs.  in  1«'^43,  [Miwer  iMMng  irivpn 
in  the  latt<»r  year  to  H«»lect  at  the  upset  pric«»  ccmntry  portions  fi»r  which 
a  bid  was  not  forthcoming  at  auction,  or  u{M)n  which  the  de|M)sit  paid 
at  the  time  uf  sah*  hail  lN*en  forfeited.  This  wjim  tht*  first  app«*arance  of 
the  principle  of  sc^hvtion  in  the  laws  of  the  colony,  but  it  was  limited 
to  lands  which  had  been  surveyed  for  sale  by  auction. 
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The  discovery  of  gold  in  1851,  and  the  consequent  rush  of  population 
to  Australia,  greatly  altered  the  conditions  of  colonisation.  As  the 
interest  in  gold-digging  declined,  so  did  the  desire  for  settlement  on  the 
land  increase,  and  the  question  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  entirely  new 
spirit,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  class  of  immigrants  desirous  of  being 
placed  upon  the  soil.  The  agitation  which  thus  sprang  up  resulted  in 
the  passing  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861,  under  the  leadership  of 
Sir  John  Robertson.  This  measure  was  designed  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  population  side  by  side  with  the  pastoral  tenants. 
With  this  object  in  view  an  entirely  new  principle  was  introduced — ^that 
of  free  selection  in  limited  areas  before  survey,  coupled  with  conditions 
of  residence  and  improvement — and  country  lands  were  sold  at  20s. 
per  acre,  payable  by  annual  instalments  canying  interest 

The  occupation  of  waste  lands  for  pastoral  purposes  was  at  firsts 
allowed  under  a  system  of  yearly  licenses.  Any  person  could  &pply  for 
such  a  license,  the  extent  of  the  run  which  it  was  desired  to  oocupy 
being  limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  surrounding  stations.  Tlie 
fee  was  fixed  at  J&IO  per  annum  for  a  section  of  25  square  mileSy  with 
£2  10s.  for  every  additional  5  square  miles.  This  i^stem  o£  youly 
licenses  was  succeeded  by  one  under  which  the  squatter  was  givea  &cky 
of  tenure,  the  fee  payable  being  calculated  upon  the  stook-earryiDg* 
capacity  instead  of  upon  the  area  of  the  run.  Still  another  system 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Occupation  Act  of  1861,  the  period  of  tenure 
being  limited  to  ^ve  years  in  all  but  first-class  settled  districts,  and  th» 
whole  of  the  pastoral  leases  left  open  to  the  operations  of  the  foee 
selectors.  But  such  evils  were  found  to  result  from  this  system  that  in 
1884,  in  1889,  and  again  in  1895,  Parliament  was  led  to  adopt  amend- 
ments which  are  now  in  force,  and  which,  while  maintaining  the  {nrinciple 
of  selection  before  survey,  aim  at  giving  fixity  of  tenure  to  the  pastoral 
lessee  and  obtaining  a  larger  rental  from  the  public  lands,  while  at  the 
same  time  securing  land  to  bonorfide  settlers  on  terms  and  conditioae 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

For  the  purposes  of  lands  administration,  the  colony  is  split  up  into 
three  divisions,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  land  districts.  One 
or  more  of  these  land  districts  form  a  local  division,  the  administration 
of  which  is  entrusted  to  a  Local  Land  Board,  comprising  a  chairman 
and  not  more  than  two  assessors.  The  decisions  of  these  Local  Land 
Boards  may  be  appealed  against  to  the  Land  Appeal  Court.  This  Court 
is  composed  of  a  President  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  Execu- 
tive, and  its  decisions  in  matters  of  administration  have  the  force  of 
judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  whenever  questions  of  law 
become  involved,  a  case  may  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
upon  the  written  request  of  the  parties  interested,  or  by  the  Land 
Appeal  Court  of  its  own  iniatitive.  The  judgment  given  in  this 
appeal  is  final. 

Under  the  Acts  at  present  in  force,  land  may  be  acquired  by  the  follow- 
ing methods  : — (1)  By  conditional  and  additional  conditional  purchase 
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^^  vendence ;  (2)  by  conditicnial  purcbaae  without  rendenee ;  (3)  by 
.^«  pnferent  right  of  purchase  attached  to  conditional  leases ;  (4)  by 
^^^proToment  purchases  on  gold-fields;  (5)  by  auction  sales;  (6)  by  after 


^  -.ion  sales ;  (7)  by  special  sales  without  competition ;  and  (8)  by 
^^omestead  selection. 

The  maximum  area  which  may  be  conditionally  purchased  differs  in 
'^lle  eastern  and  central  divisions.  In  the  western  division  land  can  only 
^  occupied  under  lease,  or  alienated  by  conditional  purchase  within 
special  areas,  by  auction  or  special  sale,  or  by  homestead  selection. 

Eastern  Division. 

The  conditions  for  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  Crown  lands  are 
more  restricted  in  the  eastern  division  than  in  the  central  and  western 
divisions.     Nevertheless,  any  person  above  the  age  of  1 6  years  may,  upon 
any  Crown  lands  not  specially  exempted,  select  an  area  of  40  to  640 
acrea,  together  with  a  lease  of  contiguous  land  not  exceeding  thrice  the  area 
of  the  conditional  purchase.    The  combined  area  of  purchase  and  lease 
tniiflt  not,  however,  exceed  1,280  acres.     The  price  demanded  is  £1  per 
•ere,  of  which  2s.  must  be  deposited  when  application  is  made,  and  the 
balance,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  paid  by  instal- 
ments of  Is.  per  acre  per  annum.    Payment  of  instalments  commences  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  after  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  enforced 
residence   the  balance   may  be  paid  in  one  sum   at  any   time.     The 
selector  must  reside  on  his  selection  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
three  years  erect  a  substantial  fence  around  the  land  ;  in  some 
however,  other  permanent  improvements  are  allowed  in  lieu  of 
fencing.    He  is  restricted  to  one  selection  during  his  lifetime ;  but  after 
"ilie  expiry  of  the  residential  period  he  may  purchase  additional  areas 
contiguous  to  his  original  purchase  up  to  the  maximum  area,  or  he  may 
pmehase  his  conditional  leasehold.     In  such  a  case,  however,  he  must 
extend  his  period  of  residence,  and  enclose  his  additional  purchase. 
Married  women  judicially  separated  may  select  in  their  own  right ;  and 
minors  taking  up  lands  adjoining  the  selection  of  their  parents  may  fulfil 
'ilie  condition  of  residence  under  the  paternal  roof  until  the  age  of  21  in 
the  case  of  males  and  24  in  that  of  females. 

A  conditional  leasehold,  in  conjunction  with  a  selection,  may  be  held  for 
twenty-eight  years.  The  rental  is  fixed  by  the  Land  Board,  llie  leasehold 
must  be  enclosed  within  three  years ;  one  fence,  however,  may  enclose 
hoth  the  conditional  purchase  and  the  lease.  A  lease  may  at  any  time 
^  converted  into  a  ]>urchase.  The  term  of  residence  on  the  conditional 
purchase  and  leasehold  must  aggregate  ten  years  from  the  date  of  applica- 
tion. 

When  land  is  conditionally  purchased  without  residence,  the  maxi- 
PJ'^m  area  is  limited  to  320  acres,  and  no  conditional  lease  is  grant e<L 
■'^©  selection  must  be  euclo8e<l  within  twelve  months  after  survey, 
•^d  within  five  years  additional  improvements  must  be  made  to  the 
^^ne  oi  £1  per  acre.     The  price  demanded  is  £2  per  acre,  and  the 
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deposit  and  instalments  payable  are  twice  as  high  as  those  required  i 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  conditional  purchase.     No  person  under  21  y 
of  age  may  select  land  on  non-residential  conditions ;  and  anyone 
takes  advantage  of  the  provisions  permitting  the  acquirement  of  a  con — 
ditional  purchase  without  residence  is  not  allowed  to  make  any 
conditional  purchase. 

Special  areas  may  be  thrown  open  to  selection  under  special  omdi- 
tions.  The  price  is  not  less  than  £1  10s.  per  acre,  and  the  maximum 
area  which  may  be  taken  up  is  320  acres.  Non-resident  selectors  are 
charged  double  the  rates  payable  by  those  who  reside  on  the  land. 

Central  Division. 
In  the  central  division  land  may  be  conditionally  purchased  on  terms 
as  to  residence,  fencing,  improvements,  price,  and  mode  of  payment 
similar  to  those  which  govern  selection  in  the  eastern  division.  The 
maximum  area  wliich  may  be  selected  is  2,560  acres,  and  a  conditional 
lease  in  the  proportion  granted  in  the  eastern  division  may  be  secured, 
but  the  aggregate  area  of  both  selection  and  lease  must  not  exceed 
2,560  acres.  The  area  which  may  be  purchased  without  residence,  and 
the  conditions  in  regard  thereto,  are  the  same  as  in  the  eastern  division. 
Within  special  areas  the  maximum  extent  of  a  selection  has  been  fixed 
at  640  acres. 

Western  Division, 

The  western  division  embraces  an  area  of  79,970,000  acres,  watered 
entirely  by  the  Darling  River.     This  part  of  the  colony  is  essentially 
devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.     Conditional  purchases,  except  on 
areas,  are  not  allowed,  but  permanent  pastoral  settlement  is  enco^ 
under  homestead  lease,  which  may  be  obtained  for  a  term  of  twenty-eigh 
years  within  resumed  areas  or  upon  vacant  lands.     The  minimum 
obtainable  is  2,560  acres,  and  the  maximum,  10,240  acres.     A  deposit 
Id.  per  acre  must  be  lodged  with  the  application.    The  lessee  is  requi 
to  reside  upon  the  land  for  six  months  during  each  of  the  first  ^ 
years.     The  whole  area  must  be  fenced  in  within  two  years,  unless 
Land  Board  allow  an  exemption  in  respect  of  a  natural  or  other  bound 
ar}'.     Tenant-right  in  improvements  is  secun^  to  the  outgoing  1 
who  may,  during  the  last  year  of  the  term,  convert  into  a 
selection  640  acres  on  which  his  dwelling-house  is  erectecL 

Homestead  Selection, 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  Act  of  1895  was  the  introducti< >n 

of  the  principle  of  claKsification  and  measurement  of  lands  prior        'to 

selection.    Under  this  system  suitable  land  is  set  apart  and  render   «lJ 

available  for  the  purposes  of  the  selector.     The  appropriation  of 

for  homestead   selection   is   another   prominent   feature  of  the 

The  tenure  of  such  a  selection  is  freehold,  subject  to  perpetual 

dence  and  perpetual  rent,  and  the  construction  of  a  dwelling-housfc     »t       I " 

a  cost  of  not  less  than  £20.     Six  months'  rent  and  part  of  the  sar^"^      I"" 
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£ee  must  be  lodged  when  application  is  made.  Until  the  grant  issues, 
"the  rent  is  fixed  at  1^^  per  cent  on  the  capital  valae  of  the  land  ; 
afterwards,  it  is  raised  to  2^  per  cent,  and  the  selection  is  subject  to 
x^e>appraisement  every  ten  years.  Tenant-right  in  improvements  is 
secured,  and  the  holding  may  be  so  protected  that  it  cannot  by  any  legal 
procedure,  or  under  any  circumstances,  be  wrested  from  the  selector. 

Settlement  Leases. 

Another  departure  under  the  Act  referred  to  is  the  provision  for 
settlement  leases  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes.  Under  this 
form  of  tenancy,  lands  gazetted  in  any  division  as  available  for  settle- 
ment lease  are  obtainable  on  application,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  con- 
sisting of  six  months'  rent  and  survey  fee.  Of  agricultural  land  the 
maximum  area  which  may  thus  be  taken  up  is  1,280  acres,  and  of  grazing 
land,  10,240  acres.  The  Jease  is  issued  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight 
years,  and  the  conditions  which  attach  to  it  are  that  the  lessee  shall 
reside  on  the  land  throughout  the  term,  and  fence  it  in  during  the 
first  five  years.  Tenant-right  in  improvements  is  secured  to  the  out- 
going lessee,  who  may,  during  the  last  year  of  the  term,  convert  a 
portion  not  exceeding  1,280  acres  into  a  homestead  selection. 

Scrub  and  Inferior  Lands. 

The  principle  of  improvement  leases  secures,  in  any  division,  the 
utilisation  of  scinib  or  inferior  lands  that  would  otherwise  remain 
unoccupied.  The  term  for  which  such  a  lease  is  issued  is  twenty-eight 
years,  and  the  rent  is  determined  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  the  object  being  to  secure  the  profitable  occupation  of  other- 
^wise  valueless  lands.  The  maximum  area  obtainable  is  20,480  acres. 
Xhe  outgoing  lessee  has  tenant-right  in  improvements,  and  may,  during 
1>be  last  year  of  the  term  of  his  lease,  convert  into  a  homestead  selec- 
'tion  640  acres  on  which  his  dwelling-house  is  erected. 

Pastoral  and  other  Leases, 

Under  the  Act  of  1884  pastoral  leases  were  surrendered  to  the 
Orown,  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  One  of  these  parts  was 
Tetamed  to  the  lessee  under  an  indefeasible  lease  for  a  fixed  term 
of  years ;  the  other  half,  called  the  resumed  area,  might  be  held 
tinder  an  annual  occupation  license,  but  was  always  open  to  selection — 
^y  conditional  purchase  in  the  eastern  and  central  divisions,  and  by 
homestead  lease  in  the  Avestern  division.  Under  the  Act  of  1895, 
^e  tenure  of  pastoral  leases  in  the  western  division  was  fixed  at 
twenty-eight  years.  In  the  central  division  a  pastoral  lea.se  extends 
^  ten  years.  In  certain  cases  a  further  extension  ranging  up  to  ^vg 
y^^rs  has  been  secured  by  ^drtue  of  improvements  effected  ;  beyond 
^^  however,  the  Crown  has  power  to  further  extend  the  term  of  the 
^^^se  for  the  remainder  of  a  pastoral  holding  where  a  portion  of  such 
^^Ming  has  been  resumed  for  the  purpose  of  settlement.     Tenant-right 
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in  improvAments  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Grown  is  seemed  to  ih^  '^^^ 
outgoing  lessee.     If  in  the  western  division  he  may,  during  the  last  yea^  ^^ 
of  his  lease,  convert  into  a  homestead  selection  640  acres  on  which 
dwelling-house  is  erected.    When  application  is  made  for  an  occa] 
license  for  the  expired  leasehold  area,  a  lioense-fee,  equal  in 
to  the  sum  formerly  payable  as  rent,  must  be  lodged  as  a  deposit. 

In   addition   to  pastoral   and   homestead  leases,   special   leases 
favourable  terms  are  granted  of  scrub  lands ;  snow  lands — that  is,  landi 
covered  with  snow  during  a  part  of  the  year;  inferior  lands;  and 
portions  of  land  required  for  the  protection  of  artesian  wells.     AnnuaL 
leases  for  pastoral  purposes,  and  residential  leases  on  gold  and  minertl 
fields,  are  also  granted ;  and  special  leases  are  allowed  in  certain 


Auction  Sales, 

Auction  sales  to  the  extent  of  not  mor&  than  200,000  acres  in 
one  year  are  permitted.     The  upset  price  is  fixed  by  the  Minister 
Lands.     For  town  lands  it  must  not  be  less  than  £8  per  acre ; 
suburban  lands,  £2  10s.  ;  and  for  country  lands,  XI  5s.     Special 
can  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  land  on  gold-fields,  and  for 
lands. 

Lalnmr  Settlementt, 

In  the  middle  of  1893  an  Act  was  passed  to  establish  and  regolai 
labour  settlements  on  Crown  Lands,  following  the  example  set  by  N 
Zealand,  and  imitated  by  several  other  colonies.     Under  this  Act 
Minister  may  set  apart  certain  areas  for  the  purpose  of  establi 
labour  settlements.     A  settlement  is  placed  under  the  control  of 
Board,  which  enrols  such  persons  as  it  may  think  fit  to  become  mem 
of  the  settlement ;  makes  regulations  concerning  the  work  to  be  d<»e 
apportions  the  work  among  the  members ;  and  equitably  distribo 
wages,  profits,  and  emoluments  after  providing  for  the  coat  of 
maintenance  of  the  members.     Any  trade  or  industry  may  be 
lished  by  the  Board,  and  the  profits  apportioned  among  the  en 
members.     A  Board  is  constituted  as  a  corporate  body,  with 
succession  and  a  common  seal ;  and  the  land  is  leased  to  the 
as  such,  in  trust  for  the  members  of  the  settlement,  for  a  period 
twenty-eight  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  like  term. 

When  a  Board  has  enrolled  such  a  number  of  persons  as  the 
for  Lands  may  approve,  it  may  apply  for  monetary  assistance  on 
of  the  menil>ers  of  the  settlement.     The  Minister  has  power  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  X25  for  each  enrolled  member  who  is 
head  of  a  family  dependent  upon  him  ;   £20  for  each  married 
without  a  family;  and  XIT)  for  each  unmarried  person.    On  the  expi 
tion  of  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  at  the 
of  each  year  following,  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  paid  to  the 
becomes  a  charge  on  its  revenues,  until  the  total  amount 
with  intei'est  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  hat  been  repaid. 
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ViCTOiaiA. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  the  colonisation  of  Yictoria,  then  known 

the  District  of  Port  Phillip,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  alienation  of 
dJrown  lands  was  i*egulated  by  the  Orders  in  Council  of  the  mother 
^^bny,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  In  the  year  1840, 
lioirever,  the  upset  price  of  country  lands,  which  in  New  South  Wales 
"^ris  limited  to  128.  per  acre,  was  specially  raised  to  208.  in  the  District 
C3f  Port  Phillip.  The  Orders  in  Council  continued  in  force  until  1860, 
*^rhen  the  system  of  free  selection  of  surveyed  country  lands  was  inau- 
Snrated,  the  uniform  upset  price  being  fixed  at  £1  i>er  acre.  No  con- 
«iition  was  require<l  to  be  fulfilled  by  tlie  selector  other  than  that  of 
snaking  a  cash  payment  for  the  whole  of  his  purchase — or  for  one-half 
«mly,  the  other  half  being  occupied  at  a  yearly  rental  of  Is.  per  acn% 
"^th  right  of  purchase  at  the  onginal  price.  In  18G2  a  new  Act  was 
jMSsed.  Large  agricultural  areas  were  proclainitKl,  within  which  land 
^soold  be  selected  at  a  unifonn  price  of  J^l  per  acre.  Moditications  were 
introduced  in  the  mode  of  payment ;  the  maximum  area  which  could 
^)e  selected  by  one  person  was  limited  to  C-40  acres ;  and  it  wiis  stipu- 
lated that  certain  improvements  should  be  efiected  or  part  of  the  land 
'placed  in  cultivation.  This  Act  was  amended  in  1865,  when  the  prin- 
«nple  was  introduced  of  leasing  Crown  lands  within  agricultural  areas 
right  of  ])urchase  after  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  as  to 

idence  and  improvements ;  and  a  new  provision  was  added  to  meet 
"Che  demand  for  land  adjacent  to  gold-fields. 

The  legislation  in  force  was,  however,  su[>ersedeil  by  the  Land  Act  of 
1869  and  the  Pastoral  Act  of  the  same  year.  Lentil  that  time  the  free 
flidection  system  in  the  colony  h;ul  been  limited  to  certain  lands  pro- 
cUmed  within  agricultural  areas,  and  to  allotments  previously  survey  t^l, 
't^  avoiding  the  conflict  which  was  then  beginning  to  t«ike  place  in 
^ew  South  Wales  between  the  selector  and  the  pastoralist.  Under 
jpcasore  of  a  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  land,  arising  from  the 
enormous  immigration  into  Victoria  which  had  followed  the  discovery 
of  gold,  and  the  necessity  for  the  people  finding  other  means  of  employ- 
iBaiit,  and  other  and  more  {)ermanent  sources  of  income,  tlie  Victorian 
legislature  adopted  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  neighbouring  colony, 
^th  modifications  to  suit  the  local  conditions.  The  Act  of  1869,  which 
"^M  amended  in  1878,  expired  by  effluxion  of  time  in  1884,  when  a  new 
^^Uid  Act  was  passed,  the  main  tendency  of  which  was  to  restrict  the 
'hither  alienation  of  the  ]>ublic  estate)  by  limiting  the  area  which  mi^ht 
^  sold  by  auction,  and  substituting  for  the  existing  method  of  srlfcting 
^SHcnltural  land  a  system  of  leasing  in  certain  defined  areas,  and  at  the 
^nie  time  conserving  to  the  lessee  the  privilege  of  acquiring  from  his 
^■•ehold  the  fee-simple  of  320  acres  under  the  system  of  dt-fernnl  pay- 
^©■its.  A  portion  of  the  public  domain,  known  as  the  "  Mallee  Scnib," 
•**>npri8ing  some  Hi  million  acres  wholly  or  partly  covore<l  with  various 
^  ~  stunted  trees,  was  se^iarately  dealt  with  by  the  Mallee  Pastoral 
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Leases  Act  of  1883.  The  land  legislation  of  1884  and  the  special  enact- 
ment just  referred  to  were  again  modified  by  the  Acts  of  1890,  1891, 
1893,  and  1896. 

Unalienated  Crown  lands  are  divided  into  the  following  classes : — 
Pastoral  lands ;  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  ;  auriferous  lands ; 
lands  which  may  be  sold  by  auction ;  swamp  lands  ;  state  forests  ;  and 
timber  and  water  reserves.  Land  may  be  acquired  in  the  following 
manner  : — (1)  By  selection  of  pastoral  lands  as  homesteads  at  XI  per 
acre  unless  the  land  should  be  exempted  from  such  selection  by  terras 
of  the  lease ;  (2)  by  agricultural  allotments  of  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands  uix)n  payment  of  14s.  per  acre ;  (3)  by  selection  of  lands  within 
auriferous  areas  which  Are  considered  no  longer  profitable  to  work  for 
gold  within  50  feet  of  the  surface,  at  an  appraised  value  of  not  less  than 
jBI  per  acre;  (4)  by  purchase  at  auction  of  town  or  country  lands 
within  specified  areas — the  former  at  a  price  determined  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  sale,  and  the  latter  at  J^l  per  acre ;  (5)  by  selection  of 
an  agricultural  allotment  in  the  mallee  country  or  on  the  mallee  border 
on  perpetual  lease,  at  a  rental  to  be  fixed  by  the  Land  Board. 

Pastoral  Lands, 

Pastoral  lands  cannot  be  alienat<;d  in  fee  ;  they  are  only  obtainable  on 
lease,  exjiiring  not  later  than  December  29,  1898,  and  are  subdivided 
into  allotments  varying  in  size  from  7,500  to  40,000  acres.  No  lessee 
may  hold  more  than  one  allotment.  The  lease  is  granted  to  the  first 
applicant;  but  should  more  than  one  person  make  application  on  the 
same  day,  it  is  put  up  to  auction.  Should  no  bid  be  offered  the  lease 
may  be  subdivided,  and  so  put  up  to  sale.  The  rent  is  computed  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  per  head  of  sheep  and  5s.  per  head  of  cattle,  the  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle  being  determined  by  the  grazing  capabilities  of  the  land. 
A  pastoral  lessee  must  pay  rent  in  advance  every  six  months ;  he  cannot 
assign,  subdivide,  or  sublet  the  lease  without  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Lands  and  Works  ;  he  must  destroy  all  vermin  and  noxious  growths^ 
and  keep  in  good  condition  and  repair  all  fences,  tanks,  dams,  and  other 
improvements ;  and  he  must  not  destroy  growing  timber,  except  for 
fencing  purposes  or  for  building  on  the  land.  The  incoming  tenant 
pays  the  outgoing  lessee  for  all  permanent  improvements  which  the  latter 
may  have  eflected.  Upon  compliance  with  all  the  conditions,  the  lessee 
may  select  320  acres  in  one  block  for  a  homestead,  at  £1  per  acre,  unless 
the  terms  of  his  lease  debar  him  from  selecting  upon  the  land. 

Agricultural  and  Grazing  Lands, 

Agricultural  and  grazing  lands  are  leased  in  '^  grazing  areas,''  not 
exceeding  1,000  acres  in  extent,  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  fourteen 
yeai's.  On  the  expiry  of  the  lease  the  land  reverts  to  the  Crown,  and 
allowance  is  made  for  improvements.  Two  or  more  grazing  areas 
may  be  held  by  the  same  person  provided  the  total  area  does  not  exceed 
1,000  acres.     The  holder  of  a  grazing  lease  is  subject  to  the  same 
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conditions  as  the  pastoral  lessee,  but  he  must  enclose  bis  land  with  a 
safastantiol  fence  within  three  years.     The  lessee  may  select  out  of  his 
leased  land  an  "agricultural  allotment,"  not  exceeding  320  acres  in 
extent ;  or  should  he  have  selected  under  previous  Acts,  he  may  increase 
his  grazing  area  to  1,000  acres  and  his  agricultural  allotment  to  320 
acres.     The  rent  is  fixed  at  2d.  to  4:d.  per  acre  for  agricultural  areas, 
on  an  assessment  by  the  Local  Board,  with  the  addition  of  5  per  cent. 
on  the  assessed  capital  value  of  any  permanent  improvements  that  may 
be  on  the  land.     The  area  of  an  agricultural  allotment  is  excised  from 
the  grazing  lease,  and  a  license  to  occupy  the  allotment  is  granted  to 
the  selector.     The  license  for  an  agricultural  allotment  is  issued  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  at  a  rental  of  Is.  per  acre  per  annum,  payable  half- 
yearly  in  advance ;  and  it  is  not  transferable.    The  licensee  must  destroy 
all  vermin,  and  within  six  years  enclose  his  land  and  effect  improvements 
to  the  value  of  XI  per  acre.     He  is  also  required  to  reside  on  the  land 
for  five  years.     When  these  conditions  have  been  complied  with,  he 
may  receive  a  Crown  grant  upon  payment  of  14s.  per  acre ;  or  he  can 
obtain  a  lease  for  fourteen  years  at  Is.  per  acre  per  annum,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  term  his  Crown  grant     Non-residential  licenses  are  granted 
upon  payment  of  twice  the  ordinary  license  fee  and  other  charges  ;  but 
the  area  granted  under  such  licenses  must  not  exceed  50,000  acres  in 
the  whole  colony  during  any  one  year.     For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  cultivating  hojvgardens,  vineyards,  or  orchards,  selectors  may  obtain 
a  grant  of  part  of  their  allotments,  not  exceeding  20  acres,  when  so 
planted,  ujwn  defraying  the  difference   between  the  amount  of  rent 
actually  paid  and  the  amount  of  purchase  money. 

Laruis  within  Auriferous  Areas, 

Licenses  to  reside  on  or  cultivate  lands  comprised  within  an  aurif- 
ttons  area  may  be  granted  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year.  The 
ttea  covered  by  a  license  cannot  exceed  20  acres.  Lands  classified  as 
^uiferous  cannot  be  alienated ;  but  they  may  be  obtained  under  grazing 
Jiowiae  for  a  period  of  five  years,  renewable  for  a  similar  term,  subject 
^  the  right  of  any  person  to  enter  upon  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
fining.  Auriferous  lands  which  are  considered  to  be  no  longer  profit- 
^e  to  work  for  gold  within  50  feet  of  the  surface,  may  be  occupied 
"^  allotments,  not  exceeding  5  acres  in  extent,  for  a  period  of  not  more 
**Mtti  seven  years,  and  may  be  worked  to  the  above-mentioned  depth. 
The  minimum  rent  payable  is  Is.  i)er  acre  ;  and  while  gold-seeking  may 
J®  prosecuted  under  the  above-mentioned  conditions,  the  surface  of  the 
tad  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  residence  thereon  ;  for 
^'''niing  a  vineyard,  orchard,  or  garden ;  or  for  any  like  purpose.  On 
*«•  expiration  of  the  seven  years'  lease,  the  lessee  may  obtain  a  grant  of 
^  allotment  upon  payment  of  an  amount  fixed  by  the  Local  Board ; 
***^  must  not  be  less  than  £1  per  acre,  but  allowance  is  made  for  the 
Amount  paid  in  license  fees  up  to  the  date  of  purchase. 
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''mallee  allotments,''  the  maidmum  area  of  which  ia  20,000  aeraa. 
These  aUotmentii  may  be  leaaed  for  terms  expiring  not  later  than  the  lit 
December,  1903. 

No  asMgnroent  of  the  lease  of  a  mallee  allotment  hy  operation  of  law 
oan  take  effect  without  the  consent  of  the  Boanl,  and  the  lessee  witbost 
such  consent  cannot  execute  any  mortgage  or  lien  thereon.  The  IsMce 
ia  required,  witliin  six  months  of  the  granting  of  the  lease*  to  take  up 
his  residence  on  the  land  or  within  5  milea  tlioreof,  and  to  remain  there 
for  at  leant  six  months  in  the  first  year,  and  nine  months  during  each  of 
the  next  four  years  ;  or,  instead,  to  cultivate  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
allotment  within  two  years,  and  at  least  one-half  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year.  In  the  event  of  the  insolvency  or  death  of  the  lessee, 
residence  is  not  obligatory  on  the  assignee,  executor,  or  administrator. 
Without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  the  lessee  cannot  clear  or  cultivate 
aoy  part  of  his  allotment,  and  not  more  than  five  crops  in  saoceasioQ 
nay  be  raised,  after  which  for  one  year  the  land  must  be  allowed  to  lie 
fallow.     The  rent  is  fixed  at  3d.  per  acre  per  annum. 

It  is  provided  that  the  lessee  may  select  out  of  his  mallee  allotment 
an  agricultural  allotment  not  exceeding  640  acres,  either  under  licenle 
or  peq>etual  lease.  When  this  is  done  the  remainder  of  tlie  mallee 
allotment  may  lie  resumed,  compensation  being  awarded  for  improve- 
ments only.  Should  the  lessee  have  actually  resided  on  the  land  and 
destroyed  the  vermui  thereon,  the  period  of  six  years  for  which  the 
agrienltural  allotment  license  is  issuc*d  may  lie  so  shortened  iis  not  to 
exceed  the  length  of  such  residence,  conditionally  on  the  |Hivmeut  of  the 
lieenae  fees. 

The  **  mallee  blodcs  ^'  are  of  various  sizes.  One  portion  of  a  block 
may  be  held  for  five  years  under  an  occupation  license,  and  the  other 
under  lease  for  h  period  expiring  not  later  than  the  1st  December,  1903. 
The  lease  is  granted  for  a  period  of  twenty  yearn.  For  the  first  five 
years  the  rent  payable  in  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  head  of  sheep  and  la  per 
head  of  cattle  depastured  on  the  land  ;  for  the  second  five  years  twice 
tlus  amount ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  an  additional 
increase  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  payable  during  the  sea^nd  |wriod 
of  ftre  years ;  but  in  no  case  may  the  y««rly  rent  be  less  than  2b.  6d. 
inr  each  square  mile  or  part  of  a  squan*  mile  of  land.  The  lessee  cannot 
amign,  subdivide,  or  cultivate  any  part  without  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Land  and  Worics ;  he  must  destroy  the  vermin  upon  the  land,  and 
fnlfil  certain  other  conditions.  The  (wovemment  retain  the  right  of 
ramming  the  land  after  givinfc  due  notice,  compensation  for  improve- 
ments effected  lieing  giv(«n  on  assessment. 

An  agricultural  allotm<*nt  licoiuw*  or  perpetual  lease  of  forfeited, 
nMumed,  or  expired  mallee  blocks  may  be  grant^rd  to  any  ]ienion  who  ia 
not  the  licensee,  lessee,  or  owner  of  an  agricrultural  allotment  in  the 
mallee  country  or  on  tlie  mallee  l»onler.  The  area  muM  n«H  exce««d 
640  acres.  In  the  case  of  a  |K'rpetnal  U^ase,  the  payment  of  th«*  yearly 
rent   is  made  in  advance.      The  lessee  must  at   once   commence   to 
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destroy  any  vermin  which  may  be  on  the  land,  and  within  two  jetkr 
have  made  a  complete  clearance  of  such  pests,  and  during  the  remainde 
of  his  lease  he  must  see  that  the  land  is  kept  free  from  them.  He  i 
also  required  to  enclose  the  land  within  six  years  from  the  issue  of  ihi 
lease.  The  power  of  resumption,  subject  to  compensation  and  the  right 
to  remove  improvements,  is  reserved  under  certain  conditions.  The 
rent  is  not  to  exceed  2d.  per  acre  per  annum  to  the  31st  December, 
1903,  and  thereafter  to  be  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The  lease  may 
be  transferred,  provided  there  are  no  arrears  of  rent. 

No  person  can  select  or  become  the  licensee,  lessee,  or  perpetual  lessee 
of  more  than  640  acres  as  an  agricultural  allotment  or  allotments  in  the 
mallee  country  or  on  the  mallee  border,  and  such  allotment  or  allotments 
must  be  situated  at  a  distance  of  at  least  3  miles  from  the  Momy 
River.  The  licensee  of  an  agricultural  allotment  may  give  a  license 
lien  on  all  improvements  on  the  land ;  but  this  must  be  registered  in  tbe 
Crown  Lands  Office,  and  a  memorandum  of  the  same  endorsed  by  the 
Registrar  of  Titles  on  the  grant  or  lease  as  an  encumbrance  thereon. 
In  the  event  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  license,  the  holder  of  a  license  lien 
ha!b  neither  legal  nor  equitable  claim  against  the  Crown. 

Vermin  Districts. 

Under  the  Land  Act  of  1890  districts  which  are  proclaimed  as 
vermin  infested  are,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  extinction  of  these 
animal  pests,  administered  by  local  committees  appointed  by  the  ownen» 
lessees,  and  occupiers  of  the  lands.  In  order  to  secure  the  erection  ci 
vermin-proof  wire-fencing  a  fencing  rate  may  be  levied,  and  the  Minister 
has  power  to  deduct  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  levied  in  vermin  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  vermin-proof  fence  between  the  mallee 
country  and  the  mallee  border. 

Wattle  Cultivation. 

During  1890  legislation  was  enacted  having  for  its  object  the  granting 
of  leases  of  any  unoccupied  Crown  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  wattle- 
trees,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  at  a  rent  of  2<L 
per  acre  per  annum  for  the  first  seven  years,  4d.  per  acre  for  the  second 
seven  years,  and  6d.  per  acre  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  A  leas* 
is  not  granted  for  more  than  1,000  acres  ;  and  the  rent  is  payable  half* 
yearly  in  advance.  The  lessee  covenants  not  to  assign,  sublet,  or  divide 
the  lease  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works ;  to  keep 
all  improvements  in  repair  during  each  of  the  first  six  years  following 
the  year  after  the  granting  of  the  lease ;  to  sow  or  plant  wattle-trees  or 
any  other  approved  tannin-producing  trees  or  plants  on  at  least  one-fift» 
of  the  land  leased,  and  within  six  years  to  occupy  the  whole  area  in  a 
similar  manner.  He  must  within  two  years  enclose  a  third,  within 
three  years  two-thirds,  and  within  four  years  the  whole  of  the  la^" 
leased  ;  and  he  is  required  to  keep  the  fence  in  good  repair,  and  ^*> 
destroy  all  vermin  which  may  be  upon  the  land.     The  lessee  may  select 
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oot  of  hin  lease  not  more  than  320  acres,  and  he  may  acquire  the  free- 
hold in  the  same  in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
thofle  governing  agricultural  allotments. 

Village  Settlements. 

Under  the  Settlement  on  Lands  Act  of  1S93  there  may  lie  set  apart 
and  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  villa;;;e  communities  any  lands  not 
alienated  fn>m  the  Crown,  and  not  l)eing  auriferous  or  pennanently 
reserved  for  any  puqKwe.  Such  lands  are  Kur>eyed  into  allotm<*nts  of 
1  to  20  acres  each,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
situation.  Subject  to  certain  restrictions,  any  person  of  the  age  of  18 
years  may  obtain  a  pennit  to  occupy  a  village  community  allotment  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  thn^  years.  The  rent  is  merely  nominal,  but 
conditions  are  laid  down  with  the  object  of  ensuring  boiui-JitU  occupancy. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  p<'nnit  a  lease  may  be  obtained,  provided  the 
conditions  of  the  ]>emiishive  (Krcupancy  have  l)een  fulfilled.  The  lipase 
is  granted  for  a  jwriod  of  twenty  years.  The  lessee  must  pay  in 
advance,  every  half-year,  rent  equal  to  one-fortieth  of  what  is  reganled 
as  the  price  of  the  allotment,  which  is  to  1^  not  less  than  £\  ]»er  acre. 
Within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  lease  he  must  have  brought  into 
cultivation  not  less  than  one-tenth,  and  within  four  ytuirs,  one-fifth  of 
the  land  ;  and  within  six  yt^rs,  hav<*  eifecte<l  substantial  improvements 
of  a  {lermanent  character  to  the  value  of  XI  for  every  acre  leastnl.  He 
must  also  k(H»|>  all  impKivenients  in  good  re|)air :  and  he  cannot  assign, 
transfer,  or  sulilet  the  land,  or  lK»rn>w  money  on  the  se<*urity  of  his  lease 
without  the  c<inHi'nt  (»f  the  I)<ianl  of  Land  and  Works.  He  must  n*side 
personally  on  the  land,  and  use  it  for  agriculture,  gardening,  grazing,  or 
other  like  purpose. 

I/omentfad  A$eociat%on$. 

Areas  of  similar  lands  to  the  foregoing  may  also  be  set  apart  and 
appropriated  for  occuimtion  by  memWrs  of  associations  or  societies;  but 
no  proclamation  can  remain  in  force  for  a  longer  period  than  throe  years 
in  the  case  of  a  s(K*iety,  nor  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  case  of  an 
aMOciation,  aftt'r  the  Kurv(?y  and  sul)divisi<m  of  the  block  ;  and  land  in 
any  block  not  (K*cu[>i(Hl  or  leased  at  the  expiration  of  these  periods 
becomes  unoccupitni  Crown  land  again.  No  block  «>f  land  seta]>art  for 
the  purpose's  of  a>vMK*iationH  or  societies  can  excee<l  in  area  2,000  Acres. 
A  block  is  sub<li\i(le<i  into  lots  of  not  more  than  50  acres  each,  and  the 
numlier  of  ihtsouh  to  U*  locattnl  in  each  block  must  n«)t  be  less  than  one 
for  every  50  aeres  of  its  total  area.  A  |H»nnis!4ive  occu[>ancy  <»f  a  wnrtion 
may  U*  granted  t4»  any  in(MnU*r  of  an  assoi*iati(m  or  a  soi*iety  f(»r  a  |H*riod 
of  thre<'  years.  The  rent  is  a  nominal  one,  and  after  proof  of  fulfilment  of 
conditions  a  leas<^  may  Ix^  obtaine<l  by  the  memlxT,  provid(*d  he  is  of  the 
age  of  18  years.  The  lesstH*  covenants  to  pay  the  annual  rent  and  tlio 
cost  of  survey ;  to  n'|»ay  all  moneys  advanced  by  the  Board  ;  to  bring 
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into  cultivaliion  within  two  years  not  less  than  one^ntfa,  and  witina* 
foar  yean  not  leas  than  one-fifth  of  the  latid ;  and  within  six  yean- to 
effect  substantial  improvements  of  a  permanent  dianuter  to  the  i^mfaM 
of  £1  for  every  acre  leased.  He  must  also  keep  the  improvements  in 
good  repair ;  and  he  cannot  assign,  transfer,  or  sublet  the  land,  or 
borrow  money  upon  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Land  and 
Works.  He  must  personally  reside  on  his  section  or  its  appurtenant 
township  allotment,  and  use  the  land  for  agriculture,  gardening,  grazinf^ 
dairying,  or  other  like  purpose.  Adjoining  to  or  within  every  block 
of  land  appropriated  in  this  manner,  an  area  of  not  more  than  100  acres 
may  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  a  township,  and  the  Board  of  Land 
and  Woi^s  may  subdivide  it  into  allotments  not  exceeding  one  acre, 
in  order  to  provide  a  township  allotment  for  each  homestead  selection. 
Pbwer  is  reserved  to  alienate  the  fee-simple  of  those  allotments  not 
required  for  the  purpose  ;  and  every  settler  may,  within  one  year  from 
the  commenoement  of  his  permit  or  lease,  obtain  a  lease  of  such  an 
allotment,  with  the  right  to  a  Crown  grant  in  fee  on  Tnfl.lring  the 
payment  prescribed. 

Lahoiur  Colonies, 

Areas  of  similar  land,  not  exceeding  1,500  acres  in  extent,  may  alao  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  labour  colonies,  to  be  vested  in  five  tmsteeSi 
appointed  by  the  Grovemor.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  tnistees, 
provision  is  made  whereby  persons  subscribing  to  the  funds  of  sudi 
a  colony  may  annually  elect  a  committee  of  management,  consisting  of 
four  members.  The  joint  body  (trustees  and  committee)  is  empowered, 
on  a  day  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Minister,  to  admit  to 
such  a  colony  any  person  who  shall  be  entitled  to  such  benefits  as  the 
rules  of  the  colony  may  prescribe.  The  trustees  and  committee  of  eadi 
colony  must  establish  and  conduct  the  same ;  and  they  have  all  the 
powers  and  authority  necessary  to  enable  them  to  improve  the  position 
of  the  colony  and  make  it  self-supporting.  They  may  establish  and  main- 
tain any  industry  they  please,  and  dispose  of  the  proceeds  thereof.  A 
subsidy  of  £2  for  every  £1  received  by  the  trustees  and  committee 
from  public  and  private  subscriptions  is  payable  by  the  Government. 
The  moneys  received  are  to  be  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  allowaQOBB 
for  work  to  persons  employed  in  the  oolony;  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  necessary  buildings;  and  in  purchasing  provisions, 
clothing,  building  materials,  stock,  seed,  and  agricultural  implements. 

Besides  the  foregoing  provisions,  there  are  numerous  others,  dealing 
with  minor  interests,  which  in  a  general  statement  of  this  kind  it  is  not 
necessary  to  recapitulate. 

Prospective  Legislation, 

The  exoduB  of  the  agricultural  population  of  Victoria  to  tlie  adjacent 
colonies,  and  more  particularly  to  New  South  Wales,  attributed  amongst 
other  causes  to  the  more  liberal  terms  attached  to  the  alienation  of  land, 
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has  ultimately  forced  the  Government  to  submit  for  consideration  of  Par- 
liament a  measure  more  in  consonance  with  the  legislation  of  the  other 
provinces.  The  measure,  which  is  at  present  under  the  consideration 
cl  the  Legislature,  provides  for  the  classification  by  a  competent 
Board  of  the  land  that  remains  available  for  settlement,  the  area  of 
which  is  estimated  at  between  17  and  18  millions  of  acres.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  available  land  shall  be  divided  into  the  following 
dasses:  —  (1.)  Good  agricultural  or  grazing  lands  (dense  scrub  and 
heavily  timbered) ;  (2.)  Other  good  agricultural  or  grazing  lands  (open 
or  lightly  timbered) ;  (3.)  Agricultural  or  grazing  lands  ;  (4.)  Grazing 
lands ;  (5.)  Pastoral  lands ;  (6.)  Swamp  or  reclaimed  lands ;  (7.)  Lands 
which  may  be  sold  by  auction  (not  including  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands) ; 
(8.)  Auriferous  lands;  (9.)  State  Forest  Reserves;  (10.)  Timber 
Reserves;  (11.)  Water  Reserves.  The  heavily-timbered  agricultural 
land  comprises  elevated  areas  at  Cape  Otway,  in  South  Gippsland,  and 
on  the  Upper  Bass  River,  costly  to  clear,  but  very  prolific  when  cleared. 
The  grazing  lands  are  mainly  in  the  Benambra,  Delatite,  Bogong,  North 
Eastern,  Eastern  Gippsland,  Anglesey,  Dalliousie,  Borung,  and  Nor- 
manby  Districts. 

Agricultural  allotments  may  be  selected  from  the  first,  second,  and 
third  class  lands.  The  area  is  restricted  to  200  acres  in  the  first  and 
second  classes,  but  320  acres  may  be  taken  up  in  the  third  class,  at  a 
uniform  price  of  £1  per  acre.  On  the  first  and  second  class  lands^ 
grazing  allotments  may  be  granted  of  a  maximum  area  of  200  acres;  and< 
on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  class  lands  to  the  extent  of  640  acres, , 
out  of  which  320  acres  may  be  selected  in  the  third,  420  acres  in  the 
fourth,  and  the  whole  in  the  fifth  class. 

In  respect  to  grazing  leases,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  period  of 
tenure  to  the  close  of  the  year  1899,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
Jwiewing  their  position  to  holders  of  leases  of  that  class.  The  right  of 
the  present  lessees  of  land  in  the  first  class  to  select  an  area  of  320  acres 
tt  preserved  to  the  31st  December,  1899;  but  for  the  future  the  area  is 
to  be  limited  to  200  acres,  and  if  a  lessee  does  not  intend  to  select,  he 
OMiy  obtain  a  lease  of  that  area  for  twenty-one  years.  In  the  second 
Am,  existing  rights  are  preserved  to  the  end  of  1899,  and  the  lessee 
ttiay  select  320  acres,  and  surrender  the  balance  of  the  lease  to  four 
Aildren,  who  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age.  The  right  to  select 
*  grazing  allotment  of  640  acres  of  land  in  the  third  class  is  continued  to 
the  date  mentioned,  and  in  the  event  of  the  lessee  having  already 
■elected  less  than  the  maximum  area  he  may  apply  for  a  grazing  lease 
to  make  up  such  area,  or  surrender  in  favour  of  a  child  of  the  stipulated 
•ge.  A  lessee  of  land  in  the  fourth  class  may  apply  for  a  grazing  allot- 
J'^nt  of  640  acres,  at  a  price  of  10s.  an  acre,  before  the  expinition  of  his 
'^•se,  or  take  up  the  land  as  a  perpetual  lease  at  H  per  cent,  on  10s.  an 
•^ ;  or  he  may  select  a  i)art  and  apply  for  the  balance  as  a  lease.  He 
'"^•y  also  select  a  part  and  surrender  the  balance  in  favour  of  a  child  of 
^  required  age,  or  apply  for  a  new  lease  for  a  period  of  twenty-onQ 
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years.  New  grazing  area  leases  are  to  have  a  currency  of  twenty-one 
vears  :  but  the  areas  of  fintt  and  second  class  lands  are  restricted  to  200 
acres,  third  class  lands  to  640  acres,  and  fourth  class  lands  to  1,280 
acres ;  out  of  which  200  acres  may  be  selected  in  the  first  and  second 
classes,  320  acres  in  the  third  class,  and  640  acres  in  the  iourth  class. 
The  principle  of  a  minimum  rent  is  retained ;  but  that  of  a  maxhnnm  is 
to  be  abolished,  because  it  is  recognised  that  lands  of  a  superior  idass 
may  be  held  at  a  nominal  rental. 

The  term  of  pastoral  leases  is  extended  for  a  farther  period  of  twelve 
months,  and  where  the  land  is  not  superior  to  the  fourth  dass  an  area 
of  640  acres  may  be  selected.  There  is  to  be  no  renewal  of  existing 
leases,  and  on  their  termination  the  land  is  to  be  let  by  auction  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  while  the  minimum  area  is  reduced  to  1,280  acres 
and  the  right  of  selectioQ  limited  to  areas  ranging  from  200  to  640 
acres. 

It  is  proposed  to  allow  future  agricultural  licensees  to  select  an  area 
oi  200  acres  of  first  and  second  class  lands  combined,  or  320  acres  of 
fieoond  class  land,  for  a  term  of  forty  years,  at  a  rental  of  6d.  per  acre. 
Licensees  must  improve  the  land  to  the  extent  of  £1  an  acre,  and  may 
convert  to  twenty  years'  terms,  or  obtain  a  perpetual  lease  at  a  rental 
of  1 J  per  cent  on  XI  an  acre. 

The  existing  law  in  respect  of  perpetual  leases  is  extended  and  made 
more  liberal  than  that  in  force  relating  to  selection  imder  agricultural 
leases  and  licenses.  The  area  which  may  be  selected  is  limited  to  640 
acres  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  960  acres  in  the  third  class,  and 
1,920  acres  in  the  fourth  class,  and  the  rent  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Board  every  ten  years  and  based  on  1 J  per  cent,  of  the  freehold  value 
of  the  land  without  improvements.  Lessees  must  reside  on  or  within 
I)  miles  of  the  land  for  six  months  in  the  first  year,  and  eight  months 
in  each  of  the  succeeding  years  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  year,  and 
cultivate  at  least  one-fourth  in  the  first  two  years,  and  one-half  before 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  Improvements  up  to  10s.  an  acre  are  to  be 
made  before  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  to  the  extent  of  another 
10s.  an  acre  by  the  sixth  year. 

Provided  no  objection  is  made  on  the  ground  that  the  land  is 
auriferous,  it  is  proposed  to  allow  licensees  of  lands  within  auriferous 
areas  to  purchase  their  properties  after  having  been  in  possession  for 
two  and  a  half  years ;  the  term  of  the  license  is  also  extended  to 
twenty-one  years. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  valuation  of  swamp  lands,  and  their  occupa- 
tion is  to  be  permitted  either  in  areas  not  exceeding  160  acres  for  a 
period  of  twenty-one  years,  or  under  pei'petual  lease,  or  under  condi- 
tional purchase  lease,  or  by  auction.  The  lessee  is  required  to  eflfeot 
improvements  to  the  value  of  10s.  an  acre,  and  to  keep  open  all  canals, 
ditches,  etc. ;  the  I'ent  for  perpetual  leases  to  be  4  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  land  till  1919,  after  which  yeai*  the  Board  is  to  determine  the 
charge. 
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MaDee  land  is  to  be  classified  by  the  Board,  and  divided  into  land  of 
tJie  unimprored  value  of  not  less  than  £1  per  acre,  and  that  of  not  less 
tfliaa  10s.  an  acre.  Rents  are  to  be  made  unifonn,  and  restrictions  are 
placed  on  the  destruction  of  certain  kinds  of  timber. 

Authority  is  sought  with  the  object  generally  of  providing  a  simple 
method  of  securing  homesteads  for  the  benefit  of  settlers  by  a  form  of 
>^egistration  which  would  protect  any  homestead  valued  up  to  XI, 000. 


Queensland. 

The  land  legislation  of  Now  South  Wales  in  force  on  the  date  when 
tl\e  Moreton  Bay  District  was  formed  into  the  colony  of  Queensland, 
^^ve  place  soon  after  that  event  to  a  new  system  of  settlement,  better 
axlapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  newly  coostituted  province.  Follow- 
ixKg  to  a  certain  extent  the  lines  adopted  by  their  neighbours,  the 
Queensland  legislators  introduced  into  tlieir  regulations  the  princi})]e  of 
fe«e  selection  before  survey,  and  of  sales  under  the  deferred  payment 
Ky  stem.  Having  to  dispose  of  a  vast  territory  which,  not  being  endowed 
^w-ith  so  temperate  a  climate,  had  not  the  same  attractions  as  the  southern 
provinces,  it  was  considei*ed  necessary  to  exercise  greater  liberality  in 
offering  the  land  than  was  sliowii  to  settlers  in  the  other  colonies.  Large 
Hreas  and  small  prices  were  therefore  features  of  Queensland  land  Siiles. 
^fTost  liberal,  also,  were  the  provisions  to  facilitate  the  explomtion  and 
occupation  for  pastoi-al  purpos^js  of  the  vast  iuteiior  countiy,  and  the 
Pastoral  Act  of  1809  ledto  the  occupation  by  an  energetic  race  of 
pioneers  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  province.  The 
n.pid  development  of  the  resources  of  the  colony,  and  the  consequent 
iiKsrease  of  population,  necessitated  later  on  a  revision  of  the  conditions 
Under  which  land  might  be  alienated  or  occupied  ;  but  although  the 
tendency  has  been  to  curtail  the  privilf^s  of  the  pastoralists,  the 
alienation  of  the  public  estate  by  selection — conditional  and  uncon- 
ditional— has  been  placed  under  enactments  of  a  still  more  liberal 
ckmracter  than  those  which  existed  in  the  earlier  days.  Under  pressure 
*tf  the  new  social  movement,  Queensland  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
^«w  Zealand  and  South  Australia,  and  has  granted  to  the  working 
QI^wco  great  facilities  for  acquiring  possession  of  the  soil.  The  regu- 
■^4io]|g  at  present  in  force  are  bued  upon  the  legislation  enactetl  under 
t'\k^  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884,  and  its  subsecfuent  amendments  in  18{S6, 
l»i9,  1891,  1893,  and  1897. 

land  may  be  acquii'ed  in  the  following  manner  : — ( 1 )  By  conditional 
*^l«tion:  agricultui-al  homesteads  from  160  to  640. acres,  at  pritt»8 
''^^Aging  from  not  less  than  20k.  for  160  acres  to  less  than  15s.  )>er  ucr*.' 
*or  640  acres,  and  agricultural  selections  up  to  1,280  acres,  at  a  price 
determined  by  the  pi*oolamation  rendering  the  land  available  for 
•^ttement — residence  in  both  cases  to  l»e  personal  or  by  agent  ; 
(2)  by  unconditional  selection,  at  prices  one-tLird  greater  than  thtjse 
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payable  in  respect  of  agricultural  selections,  the  area  being  limited 
to  1,280  acres ;  (3)  by  grazing-farm  selection  up  to  20,000  acres,  the 
period  of  lease  ranging  from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  years  at  a 
varying  rental,  Jd.  per  acre  being  the  minimum;  (4)  by  scrub  selec- 
tion of  areas  not  exceeding  10,000  acres  for  a  term  of  thirty  years, 
at  rentals  ranging  from  a  peppercorn  to  Id.  per  acre  ;  and  (5)  by  purchase 
at  auction,  of  town  lands  at  an  upset  price  of  £S  per  acre,  suburban  lands 
at  £2  per  acre,  and  country  lands  at  £1  per  acre  for  land  classed  as 
agricultural,  and  lOs.  per  acre  for  any  other. 

The  colony  is,  as  far  as  is  necessary,  divided  into  Land  Agents* 
Districts,  in  each  of  which  there  are  a  Public  Lands  Office  and  a  Grovem- 
ment  Land  Agent  with  whom  applications  for  farms  must  be  lodged. 
Applications  must  be  made  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  be  signed  by 
the  applicant,  but  they  may  be  lodged  in  the  Lands  Office  by  a  duly 
authorised  attorney.  There  is  connected  with  the  Survey  Depart- 
ment, in  Brisbane,  an  office  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  maps,  and 
there  full  information  respecting  lands  available  for  selection  through- 
out the  colony  can  be  obtained  on  personal  application.  Plans  can 
also  be  obtained  at  the  District  Offices. 

The  conditions  under  which  country  lands  may  be  acquired  for  settle- 
ment by  persons  of  either  sex  over  16  years  of  age — married  women 
excepted,  unless  they  are  judicially  separated  or  possess  separate 
estate — are  substantially  as  stated  below. 

Grazing  Farms, 

Areas  of  land  already  surveyed  are  available  for  selection  as  grazing 
farms  over  a  great  extent  of  territory  within  accessible  distance  of  the 
seaboard.  Intending  settlers  can  obtain  up  to  20,000  acres  on  lease, 
for  a  term  of  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  years,  at  ai^  annua) 
rent  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  id.  an  acre  being  the 
minimum.  This  rent  is  subject  to  reassessment  by  the  Land  Board  after 
the  first  seven  years,  and  subsequently  at  intervals  of  seven  years.  The 
applicant  must  first  obtain  an  occupation  license,  which  is  not  trans- 
ferable, and  which  may  be  exchanged  for  a  lease  for  the  balance  of  the 
term  of  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  years  as  soon  a^  the  farm 
is  enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence,  which  must  be  done  within  three 
years.  The  lease  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged  after  the  expiration 
of  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  the  farm  may  be 
subdivided,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  Land  Board,  sublet.  The  land 
must  be  continuously  occupied  by  the  lessee  or  his  agent  for  the  whole 
term  of  the  lef>se,  and  cannot  be  made  freehold.  The  Commissioner 
may  issue  a  license  to  a  group  of  two  or  more  selectors,  enabling  any 
one  of  the  selectors  to  perform  the  condition  of  occupation  in  respect  of 
any  of  the  selections  as  well  as  on  his  own  behalf,  but  the  number  of 
selectors  personally  residing  is  not  at  any  time  to  be  less  than  half  the 
whole  number  interested.     One-fifth  of  the  cost  of  survey,  ranging  from 
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something  like  £30  for  a  farm  of  2,560  acres  to  about  £65  for  20,000 
OLcsres — subject  to  increase  or  decrease  according  to  locality — must  be 
pcud  with  a  year's  rent  when  application  is  made  for  the  farm,  and  the 
DflUance  in  equal  instalments  without  interest 

Agricultural  Selections, 

The  more  accessible  lands  near  lines  of  railway,  centres  of  population, 
id  navigable  waters,  are  set  apart  for  agricultural  farm  selection  in 
up  to  1,280  acres.  The  period  of  license  is  five  years,  during 
'liich  the  selector  must  fence  in  the  land,  or  expend  an  equivalent  sum 
effecting  other  substantial  improvements.  As  soon  as  the  improvement 
oondition  has  been  complied  with,  a  lease  is  issued  for  a  term  of 
^"virenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  license,  with  right  of  purchase  at 
CLXfty  time  after  continuous  occupation  of  the  lease  for  a  period  of  five 
The  annual  rent  is  one-fortieth  of  the  purchasing  price  specified 
the  proclamation  declaring  the  land  open,  and  varies  according  to  the 
and  situation  of  the  land,  its  natural  supply  of  water,  etc.  The 
elector  must  occupy  the  land  continuously,  either  in  person  or  by  agent, 
the  whole  term  of  the  lease.  The  cost  of  survey,  ranging  from  about 
£10  to  £12  for  a  farm  of  160  acres  to  £20  to  £40  for  a  farm  of  1,280 
•<?Te8,  must  be  borne  by  the  selector. 

When  land  is  taken  up  as  an  agricultural  homestead,  the  area  is 
i""estricted  to  160  acres,  320  acres,  or  640  acres,  according  as  the  price 
specified  in  the  proclamation  is  determined  at  not  less  than  20s.,  less 
in  20s.  but  not  less  than  ISs.,  or  less  than  15s.  per  acre  respectively. 
le  selection  must  be  enclosed  within  a  period  of  five  years,  or  permanent 
■-■Xiprovements  effected  at  an  expenditure  dependent  on  the  capital  value 
the  land.  The  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  lease  for  a  period  of  ten 
at  a  rental  of  3d.  per  acre ;  but  he  may  acquire  the  fee-simple 
the  land  on  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  proclamation,  after  the 

ition  of  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease. 
Two  or  more  selectors  of  agricultural  homesteads  may  associate  for 
^^^^tual  assistance  under  license  from  the  Land  Board.  A  selector  may 
conditions  of  residence  for  himself  and  any  other  member  of 
L«  association,  provided  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of 
^lectors  interested  are  in  actual  occupation  ;  and  any  sum  expended  on 
t^^nnanent  improvements  on  any  one  homestead  in  excess  of  the  required 
^vxMmnt  may  be  credited  to  any  other  farm  or  farms  in  the  group.  In 
^tler  respects  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  governing  agricultural 

Village  Settlements. 

With  regard  to  village  settlement,  special  provision  is  made  by  law  for 

^«  settlement  of  little  communities,  so  that  settlers  may  live  together  in 

^o-wnships  for  mutual  convenience,  on  allotments  not  exceeding  1  acre 

**^  extent,  and  with  farms  of  80  acres  in  close  proximity  to  their  resi- 

^•JKsee,    The  freehold  of  these  farms  may  be  secured  generally  on  the 
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same  terms  as  tlios(;  U[)on  which  agricultural  farms  not  exceeding  ICi  > 
acres  in  area  may  be  acquired,  with  the  additional  privil^es  thalB^it 
residence  on  an  allotment  in  tlie  township  is  held  to  be  equivalent  ti  -it 
residence  on  the  farm,  and  one-fifth  of  the  required  improvements  maj 
be  made  on  the  allotment. 

Unconditional  Selection, 

Areas  of  land  are  also  available  for  unconditional  selection  at  pri< 
one-third  greater  than  those  i)ayablc  in  respect  of  agricultural  selecti 
The  term  of  lease  is  twenty  years,  and  the  annual  rent  one-twentieth  or^ 
the  purchasing  price.     At  any  time  during  the  currency  of  the  I 
freehold  may  be  acquired.     As  the  term  implies,  no  other 
than  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money  are  attached  to  this  mode 
selection— the  area  allowed  to  be  selected  being  1,280  acres.     The 
portion  of  cost  of  survey,  on  the  same  scale  as  for  agricnltaral  selecti^ 
must  be  deposited  with  the  first  instalment  of  purchase  money  at 
time  of  application,  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  equal  annual  instalment^B.^ 

Scrub  Selectiom. 

Lands  which  are  entirely  or  extensively  overgrown  with  scmb 
available  for  selection  in  four  classes,  determined  by  the  extent  of  scml 
The  area  selected  must  not  exceed  10,000  acres,  and  the  term  of  le«n  r        is 
thirty  years,  the  rent  ranging  from  a  peppercorn  per  acre  in  the  first  ill 
years,  id.  an  acre  for  the  next  succeeding  ten  years,  and  Id.  per  acre 
the  remaining  fifteen  years  in  respect  of  lands  in  the  first  dassy  to 
peppercorn  for  the  first  twenty  years,  and  Id.  per  acre  for  the 
ten  years  in  relation  to  those  of  the  fourth  class.     During  the  period 
lease  under  which  the  selector  pays  a  peppercorn  rent  the  whole  of 
scrub  must  bo  cleared — a  proportionate  area  in  each  year — and  the 
enclosed.      Comi)ensation  is  paid  in  respect  of  clearing  on  any 
resumefi,  but  upon  determination  of  the  lease  the  clearing  improvement 
revert  to  the  Crown. 

Auction  Lands, 

The  alienaticm  in  fee  of  allotments  in  towns  is  restricted  to 
ranging  imm  to  1  rood  to  1  acre,  at  an  upset  price  of  X8  per  acre ; 
in  respect  of  suburban  lands,  aro^is  of  1  to  15  acres  maybe  aoqi 
within  1  mile  of  town  lands,  and  the  limit  is  extended  to  10 
regard  to  lands  situatetl  over  1  mile  from  such  town  lands,  the  n\ 
price  being  £2  per  acre.     Tn  respect  of  country  lands,  the  maximal- 
area  that  may  be  sold  in  any  cme  year  is  limited  to  150,000  acresi 
the  upset  price  is  fixed  at  XI  per  acre  for  land  classed  as  agricaltiir^^^*^ 
and  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre  for  any  other.     A  deposit  of  20  per  C6i^^*^ 
is  to  be  paid  at  time  of  sale,  and  the  balance,  with  deed, 
and  survey  fees,  within  one  month  thereof. 
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Immigrants^  Land  Orders* 

To  approved  personB  of  European  extraction,  paying  in  full  their  own 
passages  or  those  of  members  of  their  families  to  Queensland  from 
Curope,  the  United  States  of  America,  or  any  British  possession  other 
than  the  Australasian  colonies,  land  orders  are  issued  of  the  value  of  <£20 
sterling  for  each  person  of  12  years  and  upwards,  and  of  ^10  for  each 
child  between  1  and  12  years  of  age.  These  land  orders  are  available,' 
for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  to  their  full  nominal  value,  for  use 
by  the  head  of  a  family  in  payment  of  the  rent  of  any  agricultui*al  or 
Kraiing  farm  held  by  him,  or  by  members  of  his  family  severally — wife, 
And  children  under  18  years  of  age,  of  course  excepted — in  payment  of 
the  rent  of  farms  held  by  them.  As  the  orders  are  not  transferable, 
and  can  only  be  used  by  residents  in  the  colony,  they  are  of  no  use  to 
anyone  who  does  not  settle  on  the  land  and  fulfil  the  conditions  as  above 
<leocribed. 

Co-operative  SettlemetU. 

The  Co-operative  Communities  Land  Settlement  Act  of  1893  proWdes* 
for  the  setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  Crown  lands  for  the  purposes  of  a 
group  or  association  of  persons  for  co-operative  land  settlement,  and  the 
oondition  annexed  thereto  is  that  the  group  shall  consist  of  not  less 
tliaa  thirfy  persons,  each  of  whom  is  eligible  to  apply  for  and  hold 
Iftnd  under  the  provisions  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884.  It  is 
r^uisite  that  the  group  shall  be  recognised  by  the  Minister,  and  the 
Pules  of  the  community  must  be  deposited  with  him.  None  but  natural 
bom  or  naturalised  subjects  are  eligible  to  become  members  of  a  group^ 
^nd  no  person  may  be  a  member  of  more  than  one  community.  It  is 
ojwn  to  a  group  to  register  itself  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of 
1876,  when  in  such  case  certain  provisions  at  law  dealing  with  the 
^ttenud  government  of  the  community  become  inoperative. 

The  area  available  for  a  co-operative  community  is  set  apart  by  proc« 
'^mation,  and  cannot  exceed  in  area  more  than  160  acres  for  each 
Oiember.  The  proclamation  specifies  and  defines  the  name  of  tlie  group  : 
^he  persons  included  therein ;  the  boundaries  and  a  description  of  the 
;  the  improvements  to  be  made ;  the  period  for  which  the  area  is 
apart  (not  exceeding  twelve  nor  leas  than  six  years)  ;  and  the  rent 
PayaUefor  the  land.  A  sum  equal  to  at  least  28.  fid.  per  acre  must  be 
expended  during  each  of  four  equal  portions  of  the  lease,  and  failing 
^hat,  resumption  of  the  land  and  consequent  dissolution  of  the  group 


No  member  of  a  coK>perative  community  possesses  an  individual 
^^^tersst  or  property  in  the  improvements  efiTected  on  the  land,  the  same 
**^iiig  vested  in  the  Minister  ;  but  on  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  with  the 
^^Onditions  satisfactorily  performed,  the  members,  on  payment  of  the 
Proclaimed  price  (if  any)  and  deed  and  assurance  fees,  are  entitled  to 
^  deed  of  grant  in  fee-simple  of  so  nmch  land  as  was  specifie<i  in  the 
proclamation,  the   division  of   the  area   being   left  to  the  members 
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themselves.     In  certain  cases  the  acquisition  of  freehold  may  be  pi 
hibited  by  the  rules  of  the  group,  and  provision  is  made  for  dissolutioi 
when  the  membership  falls  below  a  certain  number* 

Labour  Colonies, 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  proclamation  of  Labour  Colonies.    Thi 
area  granted  to  a  colony,  which  must  not  exceed  10,000  acres  in  extent^.^ 
is  vested  in  five  trustees,  who  are  empowered  to  establish  and 
any  trade  or  industry.     A  subsidy  not  exceeding  £1,000,  either  coi 
ditionally  or  otherwise,    may   be   granted   to  a  labour  colony  froi 
Parliamentary  appropriations  for  such  purposes. 


South  Australia. 

The  settlement  of  the  colony  of   South  Australia  was  the  outcoiK=ae 
of  an  attempt  to  put  into  actual  practice  one  of  those  remarkable  theori 
which  logically  seem  founded  upon  apparently  solid  ground,  but 
are  apt  to  weaken  and  give  way  when  subjected  to  the  pressure 
hard  practical  facts.     The  policy  by  which  a  wealthy  colony  was  to 
created  in  a  few  years  on  the  edge  of  a  supposed  desert  continent,  w 
based  upon  principles  enunciated  by  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  in 
pamphlet  published  in  England  about  the  year  1836.     The  main  id 
of  his  scheme  of  colonisation  was  the  sale  of  land  in  the  new  possessii 
at  a  high  price,  and  the  application  of  the  amount  thus  i*ealised  to 
introduction  of  immigrants,  whom  the  landowners  would  at  once  empl- 
to  reclaim  the  virgin  forest,  and  create  wealth  and  abundance  wl 
desolation  existed.     But  although  Wakefield  had  fairly  calculated  u| 
the  results  which  would  follow  the  action  of  man  if  left  to  himself,  t 
part  which  Nature  might  be  expected  to  play  was  not  taken  into 
sideration,  and  the  scheme  quickly  proved  an   empty  failure  and  * 

distressful  speculation  for  the  many  whom  its  apparent  feasibility  b^  ^^ 
deluded  into  investing  their  means  in  the  lands  of  the  new  coloic===3.^' 
Had  not  the  discovery  of  great  mineral  resources  occuri-ed  at  an  opp^^^*"' 
tune  time,  the  exodus  into  the  eastern  colonies  of  the  immigrant  ]** 
imported  or  attracted  to  South  Australia  would  have  emptied 
province  of  its  population,  and  considerably  retarded  the  progress  oi 
territory  not  inferior  in  natural  resources  to  other  portions  of 
Australian  continent. 

Steps  were  soon  taken  to  modify  the  Wakefield  system,  but  it  was  or^^^l^ 
in  1872  that  an  Act  was  passed  more  in  conformity  with  the  legislate  ^^^ 
of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  giving  to  the  poorer  classes  of  t:-  ^^ 
population  a  chance  to  settle  upon  the  lands  of  the  Crown  under  f^^^^ 
conditions.  The  Lands  Act  of  1872,  adapted  as  it  was  to  the  needs  ^^ 
the  time,  gave  way  to  other  measurers,  and  the  regulations  now  in  fo^""^^^ 
are  those  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1888,  as  amended  in  1889,  18^^^* 
1893,  1894,  and  1895. 
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General  Provisions. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  gives  power  to  the  Govomment  to  alienate 
Crown  lands  in  the  following  manner: — (1)  By  auction,  town  lands, 
Crown  lands  within  hundreds,  and  special  blocks  niay  Ix*  alienate<l,  but 
no  sales  of  country  lands  may  be  made  at  a  price  of  less  than  5k.  per  acrt' ; 
a  de]X)sit  of  20  per  cent  is  required  at  time  of  sale,  the  residue  to  lie 
paid  within  one  month  therefrom  ;  (2)  by  lease  with  right  of  purchase, 
the  period  of  leawe  btnng  twenty-one  years,  with  option  of  renewal  for  a 
further  |)eri<Kl  of  twenty-one  years,  and  right  of  purchase  exercisable  at 
any  time  aftt»r  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  term,  at  a  price 
of  not  less  than  58.  per  acre.  The  grant  in  fee-simple  of  any  land  cannot 
be  construed  to  convey  any  pro|)erty  in  any  mineral  or  mineral  oil  in  or 
upon  the  land,  the  same  being  reser\'ed  by  the  Crown,  although 
authority  may  be  given  to  persons  at  any  time  to  search  for  and  remove 
any  of  the  minerals  reserved. 

Leases  with  RiglU  of  Purchase. 

No  lands  may  be  leased  unless  they  have  been  sur\'eyetl ;  and  the  area 
that  a  lessee  may  at  any  one  time  hold  with  a  right  of  purchase  is 
restricted  to  1,000  acres.  No  lease  with  right  of  purchase,  or  fH*rpetual 
lease,  can  be  granted  of  lands  of  such  value  that  the  purchase  money  will 
excetnl  X5,000  unimprov^nl  value.  The  Land  Boards  are  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  classifying  lands,  and  of  fixing  the  area  of  blocks,  the  price 
and  annual  rent  at  which  <*ach  block  may  Ix*  taken  up  on  ]eas<>  with 
right  of  purchase,  and  the  annual  rent  at  which  such  bloi*k  may  be  taken 
ap  on  perjM'tual  lease.  Applications  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
Commissioner,  and  must  cover  a  deposit  inpial  to  20  j»er  cent  of  the 
first  years  rent  of  the  block  which  it  is  desired  to  take  up.  All 
applications  are  dealt  with  by  the  Land  Board,  which  has  power  to 
subdivide  or  to  alter  the  kM)undaries  of  blocks,  and  to  decide  wliat  price 
or  annual  rent  shall  be  payable.  A  lessee  must  execute  his  lease  and 
pay  the  balance  of  the  first  years  assessment  and  prescribed  fees  within 
twenty-eight  days  after  the  acceptance  of  his  application  has  been 
notified  and  the  lease*  has  issued,  othem^-ise  he  forfeits  the  d<*|MMit  {laid 
and  all  rights  to  a  lease  of  the  land. 

Leases  with  right  of  purchase  are  granted  for  a  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  with  the  right  of  renewal  for  a  similar  t€»rm.  Purchase  may  l»e 
made  at  any  time  after  the  first  six  years.  The  price  must  not  \h*.  less 
than  r)s.  an  acre. 

Tlie  rent  chargeable  on  a  |>eq>etual  lease  for  the  first  fourteen  yearn 
is  fixed  by  the  Ijaiid  Ikxard  and  notificni  in  the  fforenunenf  fftizett4»,  and 
for  ever}'  subMM|ueiit  |x»nod  of  fourteen  years  a  revaluation  is  made. 
Every  lease  contains  a  reservation  to  the  ( 'rown  of  all  minerals,  timlier, 
and  mineral  oils  in  or  u|Mm  the  land.  The  lesMN*  undertak(*s  to  fulfil 
the  following  conditions: — (1)  To  pay  rt*nt  annually;  (2)  to  }iay  all 
taxes  and  other  impositions ;  (3)  to  fenc<*  in  the  land  within  the  first 
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five  years,  and  thereafter  to  keep  the  fences  in  repair ;  (4)  to 
commence  to  destroy  and  to  keep  the  land  free  from  vermia;  (5) 
keep  in  good  order  and  repair  all  improvements  which  are  the  prapert; 
of  the  Crown  ;  (6)  to  keep  insured  to  their  full  value  all  buildings  wkicl 
are  the  property  of  the  Crown ;  and  (7)  to  give  access  to  the  land 
persons  holding  mining  licenses  or  mineral  leases. 

Sale  of  Lands. 

All  Crown  lands  within  hundreds  which  have  been  offered  for 
and  not  taken  up,  may  be  offered  for  sale  at  auction  for  cash  within  t 
years  of  the  date  on  which  they  were  first  offered  for  lease. 


lands  may  be  sold  at  auction  for  cash,  and  not  upon  credit  or  by  privat. 
contract,  the  Commissioners  fixing  the  upset  price  of  both  town 
country  lots  offered  ;  but  no  country  lands  may  be  sold  for  less  than 
per  acre. 

Pastoral  Leases: 

Pastoral  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes,  and  the  administratii 
is  controlled  by  a  Pastoral  Board.     Class  A  includes  all  pastoral  lancEiiJs 
within  District  A  ;  Class  B  includes  similar  land  in  Distriot  B, 
boundaries  of  which  are  set  out  in  the  Schedule  to  the  Pastoral  Act 
1893 ;  and  Class  C  includes  all  pastoral  lands  to  the  south  of  the 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  not  included  in  Classes  A  and  B. 
in  Classes  A  and  B  have  a  currency  of  21  years,  and  in  Class  C  of 
years,  with  a  right  of  renewal  for  a  similar  term  at  a  revaluation. 

No  mining  by  the  lessee  is  allowed,  but  he  may  use  the  surfo^e  of 
land  for  any  purpose,  whether  pastoral  or  not.  Improvements  are 
solely  in  connection  with  their  worth  to  the  incoming  lessee,  and  mi 
in  no  case  exceed  in  value  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  working  of 
run  of  5,000  sheep  in  Class  A,  of  10,000  sheep  in  Class  B,  or  of  30,1 
sheep  in  Class  C,  or  a  proportionate  number  of  cattle,  five  sheep 
taken  as  the  equivalent  of  one  head  of  cattle.  Revaluations  may 
made  during  the  currency  of  a  lease  if,  by  the  construction  of  Govei 
ment  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  railways  and 
the  hind  should  have  received  an  enhanced  value.  Leases  are  gnmt 
to  discoverers  of  pastoral  lands,  or  to  any  person  for  inferior  lands, 
forty-two  years — the  first  five  years  at  a  peppercorn  rental  ;  the  ne^^  '^^ 
five  years  at  Is.  per  annum  per  8(]uare  mile  ;  and  the  remainder  of  tl^K--"* 
term  at  2s.  6d.  per  annum  per  square  mile.  For  all  other  leases  tl^^-** 
minimum  rent  is  fixed  at  2s.  6d.  per  annum  per  square  mile,  togeth^  -^^ 
with  2d.  for  each  sheep  depastured  in  Chisses  A  and  B,  and  Id.  for 
sheep  in  Class  C.  Provision  is  made  for  the  resumption  of  leases 
the  granting  of  compensation.  All  disputed  cases  are  decided  acoordu 
to  the  terms  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  1891. 

In  cases  where  the  areta  held  by  an  outgoing  lessee  is  reduced 
subdivision   below  a  certain  minimum,    the  impn)vement8  are   to 
valued   for  the  protection  of  such  lessee  ixs  if  the   area  were  of 
minimum  carrying  capacity,  and  any  difference  between  their  value 
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that  paid  by  tlie  incoming  lessee  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  is  not  bound  to  recover  improvement  moneys  or 
to  protect  improvements,  and  any  moneys  paid  to  an  incoming  lessee 
for  depreciation  of  improvements  are  to  be  laid  out  in  their  repair ; 
hot  a  lessee  may  be  released  from  the  liability  to  repair  improvements 
provided  others  in  lieu  thereof  are  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner. 

The  lessee  covenaiits  to  stock  the  land,  before  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  with  sheep,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  five  head,  or  with  cattle, 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  one  head,  for  every  square  mile  leased  ; 
And  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  to  increase  the  stock  to  at  least 
twenty  sheep  or  four  head  of  cattle  per  square  mile,  and  to  maintain 
the  numbers  at  that  rate. 

In  caaes  where  the  Commissioner  is  satisfied  that  the  country  is 
Waterless  or  infested  with  vermin,  the  covenant  relating  to  stocking 
the  land  may  be  qualified,  provided  that  a  sum  equal  to  X5  per 
aqaare  mile  of  the  leased  land  has  been  expended  in  tlie  destruction  of 
Vermin  or  in  the  construction  of  water  improvements.  Where  artesian 
Water  yielding  not  less  than  5,000  gallons  per  diem  is  discovered,  tho 
is  entitled  to  a  remission  of  five  years'  future  rent  in  respect  of  an 
of  100  square  miles  surrounding  such  well,  but  this  concession 
cannot  be  claimed  on  account  of  more  than  four  wells  on  any  one  run. 

Forfeiture  of  a  lease  does  not  take  effect  until  after  three  months' 
Qotioe  has  been  given  to  the  lessee,  who  may  thereupon  apply  for  relief 
to  the  Tenants'  Relief  Board,  which  consists  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supn'mc 
Oourt  assisted  by  two  assessors.  After  consideration  of  all  matters 
^fleeting  the  question,  the  Boanl  may  determine  as  they  think  fit. 

Worki7if/-men'8  Leases. 

A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  into  the  land  legislation  of  the 
<^olony,  in  response  to  the  claims  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  enacteil 
^hat  certain  lands  of  the  province  may  be  surveyed  into  blocks  not 
^^^iceeding  20  acres  in  area,  and  leased  under  the  conditions  affecting 
^^^M  granted  with  the  right  of  purchase  and  perpetual  leases.  No  one 
^i^oept  •  person  who  gains  his  livelihood  by  his  own  labour,  and  who 
attained  the  ago  of  18  years,  is  entitled  to  a  working-man's  lease, 
rmt  is  payable  annuaHy  in  advance.  The  lessee  is  bound  to  reside 
^  the  land  for  at  Ic^ast  nine  months  in  every  year,  but  residence  by  his 
'He  or  any  member  of  his  family  is  held  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  residential 
^^^Hidition.  Working  men's  leases  situated  within  a  radius  of  10  miles 
^iBom  the  Post  Office,  Adelaide,  cannot  be  taken  up  with  the  right  of 
Piuohaae. 

Exchange  of  Lands, 
Oown  lands  may  be  exchanged  for  any  other  lands,  notwithstandinji^ 
existence  of  any  lease  that  may  have  been  issue<l  in  connection  with 
former.     The  Crown  lands  pix)po8ed  to  he  given  in  exchange  may 
*^  gmnted  in  fee  simple  or  under  perpetual  lease. 
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Village  Settlements. 

Twenty  or  more  persons  of  the  age  of  eighteen  and  upwards  may  form 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  village  settlement.  The 
memorandum,  on  approval  of  the  Commissioner,  is  deemed  to  be 
registered,  and  the  association  becomes  a  corporate  body,  with  the  right 
to  sue  and  to  be  sued.  The  proclamation  sets  forth  the  name,  situaticni, 
and  boundaries  of  the  village ;  the  names  of  the  villagers  and  of  the 
trustees  of  the  association  ;  the  maximum  area  to  be  allotted  to  each 
villager ;  and  the  nature  and  aggregate  value  of  the  improvements  to  be 
made  on  the  land,  and  the  period  within  which  they  are  to  be  effected. 
Within  two  months  of  the  publication  of  the  proclamation  con- 
stituting a  village,  the  Commissioner  is  to  issue  to  the  association  a 
perpetual  lease  thereof.  The  conditions  attached  are  that,  after  the  first 
six  months  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  lease,  at  least  one-half  of  the 
villagers  shall  reside  upon  and  utilise  the  land  in  the  manner  prescribed  ; 
that  during  each  of  the  first  ten  years  the  sum  of  2s.  per  acre  at  least 
shall  \ye  expended  in  improvements,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  good 
repair ;  and  that  the  lands  are  not  to  be  sub-let.  The  Commissioner 
may  make  advances  to  registered  associations,  to  the  extent  of  J&IOO  for 
each  villager,  for  the  purchase  of  tools  or  to  effect  improvements, 
such  advances  to  be  repaid  in  ten  equal  yearly  instalments,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  Power  is  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioner to  expel  from  an  association  any  villager  who  has  become 
liable  to  expulsion  under  the  rules ;  to  control  and  direct  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  money  advanced  ;  to  call  upon  a  trustee  to  resign  where  the 
welfare  of  the  association  calls  for  such  action ;  and  to  require  an 
association  to  increase  the  number  of  villagers  so  that  it  may  not  be 
less  than  the  number  who  signed  the  rules  when  first  registered — the 
total  to  be  not  more  than  500. 

Begistration  of  Homesteads, 

The  Homestead  Act  of  1895  has  for  its  object  a  simple  method  of 
securely  settling  homesteads  for  the  benefit  of  settlers  and  their 
families.  It  is  essential  that  applicants  for  the  registration  of  their 
homesteads  should  be  residing,  and  have  resided  for  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  making  the  application,  on  the  land  to  be  registered.  Home- 
steads with  improvements  thereon  of  the  value  of  more  than  £1,000,  or 
in  respect  of  which  the  applicant  is  not  either  the  owner  of  an 
unencumbered  estate  in  fee-simple  or  the  holder  of  a  perpetual  lease 
from  the  Crown,  are  not  eligible  for  registration.  The  effect  of  regis- 
tration is  to  settle  the  homestead  for  the  benefit  of  the  settler  and 
family  until  the  period  of  distribution,  either  under  his  will,  or  when 
his  children  have  all  attained  the  age  of  21  years.  No  alienation  or 
attempted  alienation  by  the  settler  or  his  family  has  any  force  or  effect 
other  than  as  provided  for,  and  their  interest  continues  unaffected  to 
the  value  of  £1,000  only.     Provision  is  made  for  the  leasing  of  the 
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Komestead,  but  for  no  period  longer  than  three  yeai-s.  Registration 
may  be  rescinde<l  should  the  settler  become  bankrupt  or  make  an 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  within  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  registration ;  and  a  similar  course  may  be  adopted  in  the 
event  of  his  death  within  a  like  period  and  it  should  be  shown  that  the 
estate  is  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  liabilities  without 
recourse  to  the  homestead.  The  Act  applies  to  land  brought  under  the 
proTisions  of  the  Real  Property  Act  of  1886,  as  well  as  to  land  not 
sabject  to  that  Act. 

Mining  Areas, 

Provision  is  made  for  the  issue  of  business  and  occupation  licenses. 
Business  claims  cannot  be  more  than  \  acre  in  townships  nor  more 
than  1  acre  on  other  lands,  and  they  must  not  be  situated  within  5  miles 
of  any  Government  township,  except  they  come  within  a  gold-field. 
The  cost  of  a  business  license  is  10s.  for  six  months  or  £1  for  a 
year.  Occupation  licenses  of  blocks  not  exceeding  J  acre  are  granted 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  2s.  or  less. 

The  Northern  Territory. 

The  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  includes  the  whole  of  the 
lAiids  situated  to  the  north  of  the  26th  degree  of  south  latitude,  bounded 
by  Queensland  on  the  east,  Western  Australia  on  the  west,  and  the 
Ocean  on  the  north.  This  portion  of  the  Continent  is  under  the 
•dnunistration  of  a  Resident,  appointed  by  the  Government  of  South 
•A^ustralia ;  and  the  alienation  and  occupation  of  lands  within  tlie 
Territory  are  conducted  under  regulations  enacted  by  the  South 
A.iutralian  Legislature,  in  accordance  with  the  Northern  Territory 
^^^wn  Lands  Consolidation  Act  of  1882. 

It  is  provided  that  lands  may  be  purchased  for  cash,  without 
^^nditions,  in  blocks  not  exceeding  1,280  acres,  for  12s.  6d.  jwr  acre. 
They  may  also  be  bought  under  the  deferred  jmyment  system  to  the 
**ine  maximum  area,  and  at  the  same  price,  payable  in  ten  years, 
^gether  with  an  annual  rent  of  6d.  per  acre. 

Xieases  for  pastoral  occupation  may  be  issued  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
^^•^Uty-five  years,  for  blocks  up  to  400  square  miles,  the  annual  rental 
*^>r  tiie  first  seven  years  being  6d.  per  square  mile,  while  28.  6d.  i>er 
•^^wire  mile  is  charged  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  tropical  produce,  such  as  rice^ 
J^g'^^r,  coffee,  tea,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  special  provisions  have 
"^©U  enacted.  Blocks  of  320  acre^  to  1,280  acres  may  bo  let  for 
JJ'^^  purposes  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  acre  per  annum.  If,  on  the  expira- 
tJ^JI  of  five  years,  the  lessee  can  prove  that  he  had  cultivated  one-fifth 
?*  his  area  by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  one-half  by  the  end  of 
***^  fifth  year,  he  is  relieved  from  all  further  payment  of  rent,  and  the 
*Hiount  fdready  so  paid  is  credited  to  him  towards  the  i)urchase  of  the 
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Western  Australia. 

The  first  regulations  referring  to  land  settlement  in  Western  A 
tralia  were  issued  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  1829,  at  the  time 
Captain  James  Stirling  was  appointed  Civil  Superintendent  of 
Swan  Kiver  settlement.  The  first  special  grants  were  made  in  fa^ 
of  Captain  Stirling  himself  for  an  area  of  100,000  acres  near  Qeogrs] 
Bay  ;  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pe(il,  for  250,000  acres  on  the  southern  bank 
the  Swan  River  and  across  the  Chailning  to  Cockburn  Bay — Mr.  B 
covenanting  to  introduce  at  his  own  cost  400  immigrants  into  t 
colony  by  a  certain  date.  Persons  proceeding  to  the  settlement  at  thc=^r 
own  cost,  in  parties  in  which  the  numbers  were  in  the  proportion  of  fi  ~^nv 
females  to  every  six  male  settlers,  i*eceived  grants  in  pro]x»rtion  to  U  Hie 
amount  of  capital  introduced,  at  the  rate  of  40  acres  for  every  sum  of 
JB3.  Capitalists  were  granted  land  at  tlie  rate  of  200  acres  for  ev^  17 
labouring  settler  introduced  at  their  cx])ense,  but  these  grants  wtJ — *re 
iiiubject  to  cancellation  if  the  land  was  not  brought  into  cultivation  or 
reclaimed  within  twenty-one  years.  These  regulations  were  amended  ^y 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  issued  on  the  20th  July,  1830.  In  18^^'2, 
however,  the  mode  of  disposing  of  Crown  lands  by  sale  came  into 
the  regulations  issued  in  that  year  assimilating  the  system  of 
to  that  in  force  in  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Land.  Other  alterations  were  made  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1873 
entirely  new  system  was  introduced,  which  has  served  as  the  basis  of 
regulations  at  present  in  force,  promulgated  on  the  2nd  Mardi,  1887—^ 

For  the  puq>oses  of  these  new  laud  regulations,  which  were  paased        by 
the  Legislative  Council  in  1886,  tlie  colony  is  divided  into  six  divisic^  "^n*! 
nanif'ly,  the  South-west  Division,  the  Gascoyne  Division,  the  Not      ^"" 
west  Division,  the  Kimberley  Division,  the  Eucla  DivisioQ,  and 
Eastern  Division.     Land  n)ay  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner 
(1)  By  auction  of  town  and  suburlxin  lands  in  all  diviiiion&,at  an  a] 
price  to  Ih»  determined  by  the  Couimissi<mer ;  (2)  by  conditioiial  |^-  '^^ 
chase     (a)  by  deferred  payments  with  n^siclence  witliin  agricultutml  ar^^*** 
in  the  South-west  Division  ;  (/>)  by  deferred  |>aynient8  with  reaidei^c^^* 
outsido  agricultural  areas  in  the  South-west  Division ;  (c)  by  defer^v^^ 
payments  without  residence  in  the  South-west  Division  of  areai  ^^^^ 
exceeding  1,000  acres — the  two  former  at  a  price  of  not  leas  than  1     '^ 
per  iicre,  payable  in  twenty  yearly  instalments,  and  the  latter  at  20b.       ^ 
acre  ;  (d)  by  def tarred  })aymeuts  without  rtwidence  within  special  ai  ^^* 
in  the  Kiml>erh»y,  North-west,  Ciascoyne,  Kast<?ni,  and  Kucla  Divisi**^^** 
of  a  maximum  un>a  of  5,000  acren,  at  a  prict^  of  not  less  than  lOs.     '^'^ 
mjcTt\  pa^'abk*  in  ten  yearly  instalments  ;  (f)  by  direct  payment  with*-»"^ 
residence  in  tlu^  Soutli-west  Division,  of  areas  not  less  than  100  aitr*^ 
nor  more  than  1,000  acres  within  an  a^'ricultural  area,  nor  more  th^*** 
•^OOO  acres  outside  an  agricultural  area,  at  a  ]>nce  of  not  leas  than  %  ^^ 
per  acre,  10  per  cent,  of  which  is  to  l>e  ptiid  on  application  and 
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balance  within  one  month  of  date  of  approval :  (/)  by  <lirect  payment, 
without  residence,  for  ganiens,  in  all  diviiuonM,  of  areaH  of  not  less  than 
5  nor  more  than  20  acres,  at  not  less  than  20s.  an  acre. 

Aucti(PH  Lands, 

Town  and  suburban  lands  in  all  divisions  may  l>e  sold  bv  imhlic 
auction,  at  an  upset  price  to  lie  determined  by  the  (rov(*mor-in-(\)uiicil. 
Any  person  may  apply  to  the  Commissioner  t4»  put  np  for  sale  by  auction 
any  town  or  suburlMin  lands  already  sur\*eycHi,  on  de|K>Hitin^  10  |)er  cent. 
of  the  upset  price,  which  is  retumetl  if  sucli  |>ersoii  do<»s  not  be<*ome  the 
purchaser.  Should  the  purchaHer  not  1m*  the  ap]ilicant,  he  must  |)ay 
10  |>er  cent,  on  tlio  fall  of  the  hammer,  and  iximplete  his  pun*lia.se 
within  thirty  days. 

Cntidilional  Purcluue. 

In  the  South-west  Division,  a^p-icnltural  arms  of  nut  less  than 
2,000  acres  are  set  apart  by  the  Govomor-in-Council.  The  maximum 
qoantity  of  land  which  may  be  held  by  any  one  {lerson  is  1,000  acrea, 
and  the  minimum  100  acres.  The  pria*  is  hxed  at  10s.  an  ucrr^ 
payable  in  twenty  yearly  instalments  of  Gd.  an  acre,  or  sooner  in 
the  occupier's  option.  Upon  the  apfiroval  of  an  application,  a  license 
as  granted  for  ti%*e  years.  Within  six  months  the  licensee  must  take 
np  his  residence  on  somt*  portion  of  the  land  ;  and  he  muht  enclose 
Uie  whoki  area  witli  a  ^ood  snlMtantial  fence  during  the  tenn  of  his 
license.  If  these  conditions  are  fultilled,  a  least*  i^  granted  to  him  for 
fifteen  years.  After  the  lease  has  expin^l,  pn»vi<led  tluit  the  fence  is  in 
good  order,  tluit  improvem«>nt«  have  lieen  madtt  equal  to  the  full  pur- 
chase money,  and  that  tlie  full  purchast*  mon«*y  luui  bec*n  ]>aid,  a  Crown 
grant  in  given. 

I.And  may  l>e  purchased  outside  agricultural  ar<*as  by  fn*e  Bcleetiitfi, 
on  deferre<i  payment  with  residence,  and  otherwise  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  required  within  agricultural  an*as  as  aln*»dy  stat4«d. 

Under  the  third  mode  of  purchaw*,  the  applicant  is  subj«*ct  to  all  the 
conditions,  excc*pt  that  of  nwidena*,  im|KMii*<l  under  the  first  mode,  but  he 
baa  to  |iay  double  the  price,  namely,  £i  }KTacre,  in  twenty  yi*arly  in&tal- 
nients  of  Is.  pt^r  acre. 

hy  the  fourth  mo<le,  land  of  a  minimum  ext4*nt  of  100  acres  and  a 
maximum  of  1,000  a(*n*s,  within  an  agricultural  aifa,  and  not  nioi*e  than 
•1,000  acn*s  <iutside  an  agrieultunil  area,  may  1m*  appli<Ml  for  at  a  priii*(at 
present  10s.  p4;r  acre)  tixftl  by  the  (ffOvernor-in-Uounril.  Within  tlirtt* 
y<*iini  the  Ian<i  muht  Im*  enclt»utl,  and  within  five  years  a  sum  f*(|ual  U*  Os. 
|ier  acre  must  Ix*  s|H>nt  on  improvements. 

For  garden  pur]>oiu*s,  small  areas  of  not  Ickh  than  5  ai-n-s  nor  nioie 
tlian  20  acres  0*x<^pt  in  h-|MH^'ial  oises)  may  U'  purchuM**!  within  all 
divisions  at  20s.  ]N*r  acre,  on  condition  that  within  thrt*e  \ear»  tlu* 
land  aball  Im>  f<*nci*tl  in,  and  oue<tenth  of  the  art*a  iilanti-d  with  vines 
or  fruit-trees  or  vegftabl»*s. 
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In  the  Kimberlej,  NoriJi-west,  Gascoyne,  Eastern,  and  Eucla  Diviaioiifl^ 
special  areas  of  not  less  than  5,000  acres  are  set  apart  for  purchase.    Tlie 
quantity  of  land  held  by  any  person  in  one  division  may  not  exceed 
«5,000  acres  nor  be  less  than  100  acres.     The  price  at  present  is  lOs.  an 
acre,  payable  in  ten  years  or  sooner  in  the  purchaser's  option.     Upon 
approval,  a  lease  will  issue  for  ten  years.     Within  two  years  the  land, 
must  be  fenced  in.     On  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  a  grant  from  tbe 
Crown  will  be  issued,  provided  that  the  fence  is  in  good  order,  that  tlk^e 
purchase  money  has  been  paid,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  fenciik.'^, 
improvements  of  a  value  equal  to  the  purchase  money  have  been  effect^»^« 

PcLstoral  Lands, 

Pastoral  lands  are  granted  on  lease,  which  gives  no  right  to 
soil  or  to  the  timber,  and  the  lands  may  be  reserved,  sold,  or  oth< 
disposed  of  by  the  Crown  during  the  term.     The  following  are 
terms  of  pastoral  leases  in  the  several  divisions  ;  all  leases  expire  on 
31st  December,  1907,  and  the  rental  named  is  for  every  1,000 
South-west. — In  blocks  of  not  less  than  3,000  acres,  at  20s. 
and  Eucla. — In  blocks  of  not  less  than  20,000  acres :  for  each  of  the  ^k- rrt 
seven  years,  10s. ;  for  each  of  the  second  seven  years,  12a  6d. ;  for 
of  the   third  seven  years,  15s.     North-west — In   blocks  of  not 
than  20,000  acres  :  for  the  first  seven  years,  10s. ;  for  the  second 
years,  15s. ;  for  the  third  seven  years,  20s.     Eastern. — In  block»     of 
not  less  than  20,000  acres :  for  the  first  seven  years,  2s.  6d. ;  for  "^e 
second  seven  years,  5s. ;  for  the  third  seven  years,  7s.  6d.     Kimberley— — 
In  blocks  of   not   less  than  50,000   acres  with  frontage,  and  20,000 
without  frontage :  for  the  first  seven  years,  lOs. ;  for  the  second  se"*^'^ 
years,   15s. ;  and  for  the  third  seven  years,  20s.     Any  lessee  in    "^« 
Kimberley  Division  may  obtain  a  reduction  of  one-half  the  rental  ^3n» 
under  the  regulations,  computed  from  the  Ist  day  of  January,  l^^^t 
for  the  first  fourteen  years  of  his  lease,  if  within  1^\e  years  of  the  ^^^te 
of  these  regulations  he  should  have  in  his  possession  within  the  d^yiM^^ 
ton  head  of  sheep  or  one  head  of  large  stock  for  every  thousand  aO^ 
leased.     A  similar  concession  may  be  obtained  by  a  lessee  in  the  Eis^^ 
Division,  but  here  the  reduction  is  also  granted  if  the  lessee  should  h^^^ 
expended  a  sum   equal  to  .£8  per  1,000  acres  in  constructing  tar»i^ 
wells,  or  dams,  or  in  boring  for  water.     Except  in  the  South-west^ra 
Division,  a  penalty  of  double  rental  for  the  remaining  ]>ortion  of  the 
lease  is  imposed,  should  the  less(;e  within  seven  years  have  faileJ    to 
comply  with  tlie  stocking  or  improvement  clause. 

Any  person  desirous  of  obtaining  a  lease  of  land  on  which  the  poisoo 
plant  grows  may  obtain  such  on  application,  covering  one  year's  rent 
at  the  rate  of  XI  per  1,000  acres.  The  lease  is  granted  on  condition 
that  the  land  is  enclosed  within  thi^ee  ye^rs.  Should  the  poison  p}*nt  Ij, 
be  completely  eradicated  before  the  lease  expires,  the  lessee  is  entitled  to  1^ 
a  Crown  grant.  |; 
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Mining  Areeu, 

Business  licenses  uiay  be  issued  to  anj  person,  not  being  an  Asiatic 
or  African  alien,  on  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee  ;  and  the  licensee  is 
entitled  to  occupy  an  area  not  exceeding  1  aero  for  residential  and 
business  purposes,  with  right  of  transfer. 

I/ametfUtJul  Farms. 

The  Homesteads  Act,  1893.  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  part 
dealing  with  free  humestf^ad  farms,  the  second  with  homestead  leases, 
and  the  thini  with  general  mat  tern.     Under  the  first  piirt  of  the  Act  thft 
Governor  may  set  ajmrt  for  selection  as  free  fanns,  either  exclusively 
or  partly,  certain  areas  situate<l  within  40  miles  of  a  railway.      Unless. 
otherwiw*  or(lere<l,  such  selections  are  to  be  limiteil  to  alternate  bhK'ks, 
and  are  not  to  exceed  in  area  160  acres.      The  exempted  portions  may 
be  alienated  under  the  pro%*isions  of  Uie  land  regulations  or  any  law- 
relating  to  Crown  lands.     Preliminary  sur%'ev  and  notification  in  the 
QaamiU  are  required,  and  blocks  set  apart  for  free  farms  may  at  any 
time  be  withdrawn.      Application  may  be  made  by  any  person  who 
is  the  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  by  any  male  pers«>n  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  18  years,  provided  the  applicant  h(>  not  already  in  possession 
of  100  acres  or  more  within  the  colony,  either  in  fee-simple  or  under 
special  occupation  or  ctmditional  purchase.      A  statutory  declaration 
and  a  fee  of  £1  must  U'  submitted  with  the  application,  after  a])proval 
of  which  by  the  Minister  the  applicant  will  receive  a  certific*ate  enabling 
him  to  tiike  possessicm.      Residence  is  imf)nH<><l  during  six  out  of  every 
twelv((  months  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  lease,  except  in  cases 
of   illness,    or    for   some    other    valid    reasim    which    prevents    com- 
pliance   with   this   condition.      Tlie  ap]ilicant   may   be    relieveil   from 
lendence  on  {Myment  of  a  ])rescri)»ed  fee  and  the  expi*nditure  of  twice 
the  re(|uire<l  amount  on  improvements.     Within  two  years  £30  must  be 
expended  by  the  selector  in  erecting  a  suitable  house,  in  clearing,  or  in 
delsring  and  crop])inff,  or  in  lieu  thereof  2  acns  of  orchard  or  vine- 
Tftrd  must  1m»  properly   prepare<i  and  planted  :  within   five  yean  at 
le—t  one- fourth  of  the  lan<l  must  l)e  encloHOil,  and  one-eighth  cropped  ; 
mod  within  seven  years  the  whole  selcH^tion  muKt  \h*  enclosed,  and  at 
least  one^fourth  cleare<l  and  cn)p|)ed.     Afterwanls,   upon  proof  that 
the  residential  ami  other  conditions  liave  Ix'en  duly  (rompliini  with,  a 
Crown  grant  will  be  is^ufni  on  ]».'iyment  of  survey,  (Vown  gnmt.  and 
registrati<in  fet^H.     riitil  that  time  assignment h,  transfers,  and  niort^^nges 
are  null  and  void,  and  anv  such  airn^em<'nt  enten^l  into  )»v  the  U^Hsee 
leads  to  the  forfeiture  of   the   liomest4*ad  farm,  and   deUint  him  frf>m 
making  anf»ther  application  for  a  similar  lea.M*  ;  but   a   |M>rson  who  has 
received  a  certificate   to   the   etiW-t    that   he   i<  entithsl   t«i  a   Crown 
grmnt,  may  legally  dis{iose  of,  mid  (*onvf>y.  AKsitfii.   tninsfer,   or  nitirt- 
g^^  his  right  and  title  then'in.     A  si'le<*tor  who  ran  prove  n^sidence 
for  twelve  montlis  from  the  date  of  taking  possession,  and  who  has 
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made  all  the  improvements  required  to  entitle  him  to  a  Crown  grant, 
may  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  seven  years  receive  a  Crown 
grant  on  payment  of  Ss.  per  acre,  together  with  survey,  Crown  grant, 
and  registration  fees.     Village  sites  may  be  set  apart  not  more  than  5 
miles  distant  from  land  intended  for  homestead  Ssirms,  and  subdivided 
into  areas  not  exceeding  1  acre  each.     A  selector  may  obtain  a  village 
allotment  free,  and  build  a  house  and  take  up  his  residence  there 
instead  of  upon  his  farm.     The  improvements  on  the  homestead  iam^ 
must,  however,  be  made  as  before  described.     A  Crown  grant  for  t^e 
village  allotment  may  be  obtained,  as  soon  as  the  selector  is  entitled    ^ 
a  grant  for  his  homestead  farm,  on  payment  of  XI,  together  wmJl^ 
survey.  Crown  grant,  and  registration  feea 

Homestead  Leases, 

Crown  lands  may  be  set  apart  for  homestead  leases  witliin  40 
of  a  railway.      They  are  divided  into  second  and  third  class 
the  area  of  a  lease  being  from  1,000  to  3,000  acres  of 
and  from  1,000  to  5,000  acres  of  third-class  lands.     The  currencj^^of 
all  leases  is  thirty  years.     For  third-class  lands  the  rent  is  fixeA.     at 
Id.  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  first  fifteen  years,  and  2d.  for      "the 
last  fifteen  years  of  the  lease ;  and  for  second-class  lands,  at  2d.     ^w 
acre  per  annum  for  the  first  fifteen  years,  and  3d.  for  the  remaindered  of 
the  term.     The  lessee  has  to  comply  with  the  following  conditions     = — 
He  must  pay  one-half  of  the  prescribed  cost  of  survey  in  five  yea^-rlj 
instalments ;   he  must  i-eside  on  the  land,  either  personally  or  by      ^^ 
agent  or  servant,  for  nine  out  of  every  twelve  months  during  the  ^b  nt 
five  years  ;  he  must  within  two  years  fence  half  the  area  of  the  h 
and  within  four  years  the  whole  area ;  he  must  expend,   during 
year  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth,  8d.  per  acre  on  the  improvenB  ^9&^ 
of  seccmd-class  lands,  or  5d.  per  acre  on  third-class  lands.     If  he  8h<^'vl^ 
■spend  more  during  one  year,  he  may  take  credit  for  the  excess  in    "^^ 
following  year  or  years.     Improvements  may  consist  of  snbdivism^oOy 
clearing,    cultivating,   grubbing,    draining,  ringbarking,  tanks,  da-'tfBS, 
wells,  or  any  other  work  which  increases  or  improves  the   agri^^ruJ- 
tural  or  pastoral  capabilities  of  the  land.     The  boundary  fence,  af^<^ 
its  erection,  must  at  all  times  be  kept  in  good  order  and  repair.     If    '^^^ 
Minister  approves  of  an  application  for  a  lease,  and  the  land  is    Kiot 
yet  surveyed,  tlie  time  for  making  improvements,  etc.,  is  to  be  cc^n** 
puted  from  the  day  when  the  survey  is  completed.     On  the  expirat-»<* 
of  a  lease,   if   all    the  tenns   have  l>een  complied   with,    the  lessee  ^ 
entitled  to  a  Crown  grant  on  payment  of  Crown  grant  and  Tegistnlti<^ 
fees.     He  may  obtain  his  grant  earlier  should  he  have  spent,  in  addi^s^"* 
to  the  cost  of  the  boundary  fence,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggr^(ate  r^^^ 
payable  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  lease ;  but  in  that  c**» 
he  must  pay  the  ditference  between  the  aggregate  amount  of  remits 
already  paid  and  the  value  of  the  land,  calculated  at  6s.  dd.  per  »<^ 
for  second-class,  and  3s.  9d.  per  acre  for  third-class  lands.     Transfo" 
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are  allowed  after  five  yeara*  residence,  either  penionally  or  by  an  a|^nt ; 
but  the  approval  of  the  Minister  must  first  be  obtained,  and  no  leaiie 
can  be  transferred  to  any  prrwm  who  is  already  the  holder  of  a  home- 
stead lease. 

The  Lands  Kesuinptiim  Act  of  1H94  provides  for  the  resumption  of 
land  for  the  public  pur|)oH<*H  m*i  out  in  detail  therein.  The  manner  in 
which  the  resumption  is  to  Im*  niadn  is  set  forth,  and  on  the  publication 
of  the  Order  in  (*ouncil  the  luiid  liecomes  vested  in  Her  Majesty, 
compensation  being  l»ased  on  the  pmbable  and  reasoiuible  pria*  for 
which  the  fee-simple  with  any  impn>vementK  upon  the  land  may  be 
expected  to  sell  at  the  time  of  resumption,  except  in  those  cases  where 
the  Crown  is  entitled  to  resume  under  the  pntvisions  of  the  grant  The 
provisions  of  certain  sections  of  the  Railways  Act  of  1878  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  are  held  t«)  \ye  applicable  to  the  methods  of  settling 
compensation  or  arbitration  in  res|)ect  of  lands  so  resuuied. 

Tasmania. 

In  the  earlier  p€*riod  of  the  occu|Mition  of  Tasmania,  from  1804  to 
1825,  the  island  was  administered  as  a  part  of  N(*w  South  Wales,  and 
its  settlement  was  subject  to  the  regulations  afftH*ting  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown  domain  in  that  cohmy.  After  its  constitution  under  a  separate 
administration,  the  regulations  issueil  from  the  Colonial  Office  for  the 
aettlement  of  the  Crown  lands  in  the  mother  colony  were  maiie  applicable 
also  to  Tasmania.  New  measun's  were  intro<luced  after  self-government 
had  be<*n  granted  to  tin*  province,  but  they  became  so  complicated  and 
cumbersome  that  in  1890  the  necessity  was  felt  of  passing  an  Act  con- 
solidating into  one  comprehensive  and  general  measure  the  twelve  Acts 
then  in  force. 

The  business  of  the  Lands  and  Survey  Departments  is  now  transacted 
by  virtue  of  the  Crown  l^nds  Act  of  1890,  under  which,  for  the  con- 
▼enience  of  sun'ey  operations,  the  island  is  divided  into  fourteen 
districts.  Lands  of  the  (*rown  are  divid(*d  into  two  classes — town  lands 
and  rural  lands,  the  latter  l>eiiig  further  subdividinl  into  first-class 
agricultural  lands  and  sec«»nd-class  lands.  Lands  which  are  known  to 
contain  auriferous  or  other  minerals,  and  Kuch  lands  as  mav  l>e  neceasarv 
for  the  prt*servatioii  and  growth  of  tiniliers,  an*  dealt  with  under  s«*iNirate 
sections  ;  and  the  (»ovemor-in-Council  is  empowen»<l  to  reserve  such 
lands  as  he  may  think  fit  for  a  variety  of  public  purposes. 

Lan<l  may  l)e  ac<|uire<l  in  the  following  manner: — (1)  By  selection  of 
rural  lands  in  areas  of  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  .'^20  acres,  at  an 
upset  price  of  £\  \^r  acre,  with  one-thirtl  adde<l  for  credit  ;  (2)  by 
selection  of  rural  lands  of  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  50  acres,  at 
an  upset  price  of  £1  ]>er  acre,  with  one-third  added  for  cnnlit;  (3)  by 
selection  of  lands  within  mining  areas—  if  situated  within  1  mils  of  a 
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town  reserve,  of  an  area  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  10  acres ;  ami 
if  at  a  greater  distanoe  than  1  mile,  of  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  100 
acres — the  npset  price  of  first-class  lands  being  not  less  than  £\  per 
acre,  payable  in  fourteen  years,  and  that  for  second-class  lands  not  less 
than  10s.  per  acre,  payable  in  ten  years ;  (4)  by  auction — (a)  of  town 
lands  at  the  upset  price  notified  in  the  Gazette,  (b)  of  second-class  lands 
at  an  npset  price  of  lOs.  per  acre  in  lots  of  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than 
320  acres,  (c)  of  rural  lands  at  an  upset  price  of  not  less  than  £1  per 
acre  (maximum  area  320  acres),  (d)  of  lands  within  mining  areas  in 
areas  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  100  acres  at  an  upset  price  of 
not  less  than  £i  per  acre,  payable  in  fourteen  years ;  (5)  by  after- 
auction  sale  of  rural  lands  preyiously  ofiered  at  auction  and  not  bid  for, 
at  the  upset  price  notified  in  the  Gazette. 

In  the  rural  division  any  person  of  the  age  of  18  years  may  select 
by  private  contract  at  the  price  and  upon  the  terms  set  forih  here- 
under : — 

One  lot  of  rural  lands  not  exceeding  320  acres  nor  less  than  15  acres. 

£  e.  d. 

100  acres  at  208 100  0  0 

Add  i  for  credit 33  6  8 

133    6    8 

Payable  as  foUovs  : —                                                                   £  s.  d. 

Cash  at  time  of  purcbaM    3  6  8 

First  year  5  0  0 

Second  year   5  0  0 

Third  year 10  0  0 

And  for  erery  one  of    the    eleven    succeisive    years 
to  the  foarteenth  year    inclofiive  at  the  .rate 

of  £10  per  annum 110  0  0 

133    6    8 

And  in  like  proportions  for  any  greater  or  smaller  area  than  100  acres; 
bat  credit  is  not  given  for  any  sum  less  than  £15.  Additional  selections 
may  be  taken  up  provided  the  total  area  held  by  one  selector  does  no* 
exceed  320  acres.     Selection  by  agent  is  not  allowed. 

Sales  of  Laml  on  Credit. 

Any  person  of  the  full  age  of  18  years,  who  has  not  purchased  under 
the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  may  select  and  purchase  one  lot  of  rural  land 
of  not  more  than  50  acres  nor  less  than  15  acres;  and  on  payment 
of  a  registration  fee  of  £,\  an  authority  is  issued  to  the  selector  to 
enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  the  land,  which  must  be  done  in 
person  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  issue  of  certificate;  The 
purchase  money,  which  is  calculated  on  the  upset  phce  of  £1  per  acre, 
together  with  the  survey  fee,  and  with  one-third  of  the  whole  added 
for  credit,  is  payable  in  fifteen  annual  instalments,  the  first  of  which  is 
due  in  the  fourth  year  of  occupation.  A  condition  of  purchase  is  that 
the  selector  shall  expend  a  sum  equal  to  £1   per  acre  in  efiTecting 
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substantial  improvementH  (other  than  baildings)  on  the  land,  or  rende 
halMtaallj  thereon  for  the  full  term  of  eighteen  jears,  before  a  i^'ant 
deed  ifl  iNsueti.  When'  ii  purchaser  is  unable  to  pay  the  instalments  as 
they  become  due,  they  niuy  lie  (leferml  for  any  perio<l  up  to  five  yeant 
cm  payment  of  iiiter«Kt  at  the  rate  of  T)  })er  cent.,  if  all  other  conditions 
have  been  fultilled  ;  and  the  selector  may  take  posnessicm  of  his  land 
MS  soon  as  his  application  has  l>e(*n  ^^>roved  by  the  Commisiioner  and 
the  Kurvey  few  paid. 

The  conditions  in  conn<<ction  with  the  credit  system  are  as  follow : — 
The  purchaser  must  commence  to  make  improvements  on  the  expiration 
t)i  one  year  from  the  date  of  contract,  and  during  eight  consecutive  years 
must  exfieiKl  not  lera  than  2n.  Gd.  per  acre  |ier  annum,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture.  Any  surplus  over  2fi.  6d.  per  acre  s|ient  in  any  year  may  be 
art  against  a  deficiency  in  another  year,  so  that  £1  per  acre  shall  be 
spent  in  tlie  course  of  the  (*ight  years.  In  the  event  of  im|iroyements 
to  the  full  amount  being  made  before  the  expiration  of  the  eight  years, 
the  purchsHer  may  pay  otl'  any  balanoe  doe,  disconnt  being  allowed. 
PaynHMit  of  instalments  may  in  certain  cases  Im^  postpmied,  but  under 
mich  circumstances  interest  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
annum.  In  certain  cases  the  time  for  making  the  improvements  may 
be  extended  for  two  years.  Should  an  instalment  not  be  paid  within 
sixty  clays  after  l)ecomiiig  due,  tlie  land  may  bo  put  up  to  auction,  the 
defaulter  having  the  privih^ge  of  redeeming  his  land  up  to  the  time  of 
sale  by  |iavnH^)t  of  the  amount  due,  with  int4*rest  and  costs.  If  land 
sold  at  auction  by  reason  of  default  should  realiHe  more  than  the  upset 
priee,  the  excc*s8  iK  hiiiule<l  to  thr  defaulter.  Jji\n\  )»urchas«Hi  on  credit 
is  not  alienable  until  fiaid  for,  but  transfers  are  allowed.  For  five  years 
after  alienation  land  is  liable  to  bo  resumed  for  mining  purfHsies,  com- 
pen.satioii  U'ing  |mu(1  to  the  fK*(*a]iier.  All  grant-deeds  contain  a  reserx'a- 
tion  by  the  (.'rown  of  tho  right  to  mine  for  miiHTals. 

Second-class  lamls  may  In*  sold  by  auction  at  th«*  upset  price  of 
10s.  per  acre  in  lots  of  30  to  .'^20  acres,  the  latter  lieing  tlie  maximum 
quantity  which  any  one  pun^haser  can  hokl  under  the  Act  on  credit. 
One-half  «ff  the  purchsM*  mf>ney  is  to  In>  expended  in  making  roads. 
ImprovenM»nts,  other  than  buihlings,  to  tlie  value  of  hn,  per  acre  are  to 
lie  effected  by  the  pun^haser,  lieginning  at  the  expiratitm  «il  one  year 
from  the  date  of  contrart,  and  to  be  continued  for  the  next  five  vearx  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  |»er  acre  |»er  annum,  the  dee<l  of  grant  issuing  only  when 
the  amount  of  .'is.  p<T  acn»  has  lieen  expeiidwl.  N«in-fulfilin«*nt  of  the 
conditions  entails  forf«»itun».  \Vh«»n»  the  pun»liJ«M»r  has  fulfilh*<I  the 
cimditions,  l>ut  is  unabh*  to  c^miplete  the  purchase  of  the  wholr,  a  grant 
may  iss\f*  for  so  much  as  h»is  lietMi  |iaid  for  upon  the  eo«t  of  hurA«*v  lining 
clefray<*d.  On  appn>val  of  th«*  application  by  the  C^oniniissioniT  and 
payment  of  the  survey  fee  the  selei'tor  may  at  once  enter  into  p4tKS(»Hsi<m. 

Rural  lands  not  alienat4*<l  and  not  exempt  from  sale  may  be  sold 
hr  auction.  Town  lands  are  sold  only  in  this  way.  £1  fier  acre  is 
the  lowest  upset  price,  and  agricultural  lots  must  not  eioeed  520 
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Lands  unsold  by  auction  may  be  disposed  of  by  private  contract.  No 
lands  may  be  sold  by  private  contract  within  5  miles  of  Hobart  or 
Launceston. 

Mining  Arpaa, 

Mining  areas  may  be  proclaimed,  within  which  land  may  be  selected 
or  sold  by  auction,  in  lots  varying  with  the  situation — from  1  to  10  acres 
if  within  a  mile  from  a  town,  and  up  to  100  acres  if  at  a  greater  distance. 
In  such  cases  residence  for  five  years  is  required,  and  in  default  the  land 
is  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Occupation  licenses  are  granted  to  holders 
of  miners'  rights  or  residence  licenses  for  cultivation  or  pasture  within 
areas  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act,  in  lots 
of  not  more  than  20  acres,  for  a  period  of  two  years  at  5s.  per  acre,  on 
terms  prescribed  by  regulation,  and  an  area  not  exceeding  \  of  an  acre 
may  be  sold  by  auction,  the  person  in  occupation  having  a  preferential 
right  of  private  purchase  at  the  upset  price  fixed  by  the  Land  Com- 
missioner. A  deposit  of  one-sixth  of  the  purchase  money  must  be 
made  on  the  approval  of  the  sale,  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  eleven  equal 
monthly  instalments. 

Land  selected  or  bought  within  a  mining  area  is  open  to  any  person 
in  search  of  gold  or  other  mineral,  after  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
owner  or  occupier,  to  whom  compensation  must  be  made  for  damage 
done.  Persons  who  occupy  land  in  a  mining  town,  under  a  business 
license,  and  who  have  made  improvements  to  the  value  of  JB50,  may 
purchase  one  quarter  of  an  acre  at  not  less  than  XI 0  nor  more  than 
JB50,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  improvements  and  cost  of  survey  and 
deed  fee. 

Residence  licenses  may  be  issued  to  mining  associations  for  a  period 
of  21  years  at  10s.  for  each  year  of  the  term.  The  same  party  may  hold 
two  licenses  if  the  areas  are  5  miles  apart. 

Graziiuj  Leases. 

Grazing  leases  of  unoccupied  country  may  be  offered  at  auction,  but 
such  runs  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  sold  or  licensed,  or  occupied  for 
other  than  pastoral  purposes.  The  rent  is  fixed  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  the  run  is  put  up  to  auction,  the  highest  bidder  receiving  a  lease 
for  fourteen  years.  The  lessee  may  cultivate  such  portion  of  the  land 
as  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  his  family  and  establishment,  but  not  for  sale 
or  barter  of  produce.  Should  any  portion  of  the  run  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  a  corresponding  reduction  may  be  made  in  the  rent,  which 
is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.  A  lease  is  determinable  should  the 
rent  not  be  paid  within  one  month  of  becoming  due.  In  the  event  of  the 
land  being  wanted  for  sale  or  any  public  purpose,  six  months'  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  lessee,  who  receives  compensation  for  permanent 
improvements.  Ijeases  for  not  more  than  fourteen  years  may  be  granted 
for  various  public  purposes,  such  as  the  erection  of  wharfs,  docks,  etc. 
Portions  of  a  Crown  reserve  may  also  be  leased  for  thirty  years  for 
nunufacturing  purposes. 
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Tlie  first  settlementH  in  New  Zealand  were  founded  upon  land 
obtained  from  the  variouH  native  tribes,  and  the  task  of  distinguishing 
between  the  few  bona'-Jide  and  the  numerous  bof^us  claims  to  the 
possession  of  land  thus  acquired  was  the  first  difficulty  which  con- 
fronted Captain  Hobson  when,  in  1840,  he  assumed  the  government  of 
the  colony.  Trading  in  land  with  the  natives  had,  from  1815  to 
1840,  attained  such  proportions  that  the  claims  to  be  adjudicated 
upon  covered  45,000,000  acres  the  New  Zt^aland  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Edward  Giblion  Wakefield,  of  South  Australian  fame,  was  the 
managing  director,  claiming  an  eHtat4*  of  no  less  than  20,000,000  acres 
in  area.  In  the  year  1840,  the  l^^gislature  of  New  South  Wales  passed 
a  Bill  empowering  the  (Governor  of  that  colony  to  appoint  a  Commis- 
sioner to  examine  and  report  upon  all  claims  to  grants  of  land  in  New 
Zealand — all  titles,  except  those  allowed  by  Her  Majesty,  being  declared 
null  and  void.  This  Bill,  liefore  receiving  the  Hoyal  assent,  was 
superseded  by  an  Act  of  the  local  Council,  passeti  in  1841,  under 
which  the  remaining  claims  were  8ettle<l,  and  new  regulations  were 
adopted  for  the  future  disposal  of  the  Crown  lands.  When,  later  on, 
the  colony  became  divided  into  independent  provinces,  each  district 
luui  its  own  regulations,  but  in  185S  an  Act  was  parsed  by  the  General 
Assembly  emlxxlying  all  the  regulations  under  which  land  could  be  alien- 
ated or  demise<l  in  the  various  provinces  of  th«*  colony.  This  Art  was 
repealed  in  187G,  and  the  enactments  of  18S5,  1887,  and  1888  which 
followed  have  iM'sen  superseded  by  the  Lands  Act  of  1892  and  its 
Amehfling  Acts  of  1893  and  1895,  under  which  the  (*rown  lands  are 
now  ai]ministere<].  For  convenience  the  iN>lony  is  divided  into  ten  land 
districts,  each  lieing  under  the  direction  of  a  local  commissioner  and  a 
land  board. 

CUuf$[ficat%un  of  Land$, 

Crown  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes:--!.  Town  and  village 
lands,  the  u|>set  prices  of  which  are  respectively  n(»t  less  than  £20 
and  £3  |>er  acre.  Such  lands  are  sold  by  auction.  2.  Suburban  lands, 
being  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  any  town  lands,  the  upset  price  of  which 
may  not  be  less  than  X2  pi>r  acre.  These  lands  are  also  sold  by  auction. 
3.  Rural  lands,  l>eing  lands  not  reservcnl  for  town.s  and  villages, 
classified  into  first  and  Mnrond-class  lands,  which  may  1m*  di8|NMied  of 
at  not  less  than  £\  yer  acre  for  first-class,  and  5&  an  acre  for  second- 
class  lands.  Such  lands  may  be  either  sold  by  auction  after  survey,  if 
of  special  value,  as  those  covere<l  with  valuable  timWr,  etc.,  or  be 
declared  open  for  application  as  hereafter  <U»scnl)ed.  Pastoral  lands 
are  included  within  the  term  **  rural  lands,"  and  are  dihposed  of  by 
lease.  No  person  can  sidect  more  than  640  acres  of  first-class  or  2,000 
acres  of  second-class  land,  inclusive  of  any  land  already  held  ;  bat  this 
proTiso  does  not  apply  to  pastoral  land. 


5o4  ^"^-^'^  ^^^D  SETTLEMENT. 

Mode  of  Alienation, 

Crown  lands  may   be  a^uired  as  follows: — (1)  At  auction,  after 
survey,  in  which  case  one-fifth  of  the  price  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time^ 
of  sale,  and  the  balance,  with  the  Crown  grant  fee,  within  thirty  dayik 
and  (2)  by  application,  after  the  lands  have  been  notified  as  open 
selection,  in  which  case  the  applicant  must  till  up  a  form  and  maJce 
declaration  and  deposit  required  by  the  particular  system  under  whic^=^ 
he  wishes  to  select. 

After  lands  have  been  notified  as  open  under  the  optional  s] 
they  may  be  selected  for  cash,  on  condition  that  fi rst-claas  lands 
within  seven  years  be  improved  to  the  amount  of  £1  per  acre,  a^r^^^iid 
second-class  hinds  to  the  amount  of  10s.  per  acre.  One-fifth  of  the  prL^E.  -ice 
is  payable  at  the  time  of  application,  and  the  balance  within  thirty  da^^  .^ji, 
if  the  land  is  surveyed  ;  or  if  the  land  is  unsurveycd,  the  survey- 
'whicli  goes  towards  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  the  balance  wil 
thirty  days  of  notice  that  survey  is  completed.  A  certificate  of  occu[ 
tion  issues  to  the  purchaser  on  the  fmnl  ])aymont  being  made,  and. 
•exchanged  for  a  Crown  grant  so  soon  as  the  Board  is  satisfied  that 
improvements  have  been  completed. 

After  notification,  lands  may  be  selectcni  for  occupation,  with 


of  purchase,    under  a  license   for   twenty-five  years.     At   any   tii 

subsequent  to  the  first  ttm  years,  and  after  having  resided  on  the 

and  roaiie  the  improvements  hereafter  described,  the  licensee  can,  oo 

payment  of  the  upset  price,  actjuire  the  freehold.     If  not  pure! 

after  the  first  ten  and  l)efore  the  expir>'  of  the  twenty-five  years 

the  term,  the  license  may  be  exchanged  for  a  lease  in  perpetuity. 

rent  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land.     A  half-year's 

must  l>e  deposited  with  the  application,  if  for  surveyed  land,  and 

sum  represents  the  six  months'  rent  due  in  advance  on  the  1st  day       ^ 

January  or  July  following  the  selection.     If  the  land  is  unsurveyed,  ^^B^ 

cost  of  survey  is  to  be  deposited,  and  is  credited  to  the  selector  as         so 

much  rent  paid  in  advance,  counted  from  the  1st  day  of  January  or  Ji — =^1^ 

following  thirty  days'  notiqe  of  the  completion  of  survey.     Residenee         <*p 

and  improvement  of  the  land  are  compulsory,  as  hereafter 

Land  held  on  deferrf»d  payment  may  l)e  mortgaged  under  the  Govi 

ment  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  of  1894. 

PerfMlual  Leases, 

Lands  notified  under  the  optional  system  may  be  selected  on  a 
for  999  years  (or  in  perpetuity),  subject  to  the  undemoted  conditioBSi  ^" 
residence  and  improvements.    The  rental  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  cash  pi  -•* 
of  the  land.     In  the  ca«e  of  suneyed  lands,  the  application  mnst "    •• 
accompanied  by  half  a  year's  rent,  which  represents  that  due  on  the  ^^ 
day  of  January  or  July  following  the  date  of  selection.     In  the  case'    " 
unsurveyed  lands,  the  cost  of  survey  must  be  deposited,  and  is  credi^^ 
to  the  selector  as  so  much  rent  paid  in  advance,  dating  from  the  1st  (9^7 
of  Janusiry  or  July  after  thirty  days'  notice  of  completion  of 
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Two  or  more  penons  may  make  a  joint  application  to  iM^d  as  tenants  in 
common  under  either  of  tlie  two  last-named  tenures.  Crown  landH 
may  be  leased  to  any  society  for  the  establishment  of  industrial,  rescue, 
or  reformatory  homes,  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  with  perpetual 
ri^ht  of  renewal  at  an  annual  rental  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value, 
.subjei't  to  such  conditions  as  tht*  Minister  may  dtt'm  tit  t4i  prescrilN*.  In 
tlie  (>\  ent  of  default,  the  land,  with  any  improvements  then*on,  reverts 
to  the  Crown. 

Condition$  of  Tenure, 

Under  all  systems — excepting  cash  purchases  or  pastoral  and  small 
grazing-run  leases  -residence  and  improvements  are  the  same  Residence 
in  compulsory  (with  a  few  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  Act),  and  must 
commence  on  bush  or  swamp  lands  within  four  years,  and  on  open  or 
partly  open  lands  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  selection.  On  lands 
occupied  with  a  right  of  purchase,  residence  must  be  continuous  for  six 
years  in  the  case  of  bush  or  swamp  lands,  and  for  seven  years  in  the 
case  of  open  or  partly  open  lands  ;  on  lease- in-perpetuity  lands  it  must 
be  continuous  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The  Board  has  power  to 
dispense  with  residence  in  certain  cases,  such  as  where  the  selector 
resides  on  adjacent  lands,  or  is  a  youth  or  an  unmarried  woman  living 
with  his  or  her  parents.  The  term  *'  residence'*  includes  the  erection  of 
a  habitable  house  to  be  approveil  of  by  the  Ikmnl. 

Improvements  are  the  same  for  all  classes  of  land — exct^pting  cash 
purchases  or  pastoral  and  small  grazing-run  leasers — and  an*  as  follow  : — 
Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  license  or  least*  the  land  must 
be  improved  t4>  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  its  value ;  within 
two  years,  to  the  amount  of  another  10  per  cent. ;  within  six  years, 
to  the  amount  of  another  10  per  cent,  making  30  per  cent,  in  all 
within  the  six  years  ;  ami  in  addition  to  tke  foregoing,  it  must  be 
farther  improved  to  the  amount  of  £1  an  acre  for  first-clsKs  land,  and 
lor  second-class  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  net  priee  of  the  land,  but  not 
more  than  10s.  an  acre.  Improvements  comprise  the  reclamation  of 
swamps,  the  clearing  of  bush,  cultivation,  the  planting  of  trees,  the 
making  of  hedges,  the  cultivation  of  ganlens,  fencing,  draining,  the 
making  of  roads,  wells,  water-tanks,  water-races,  sheep-dips,  embank- 
ments or  protective  works,  or  the  effecting  of  any  improvement  in  the 
character  or  fertihty  of  the  soil,  or  the  erection  of  any  building,  etc. : 
and  cultivation  includes  the  ck*aring  of  land  f<ir  croppini?,  or  clearing 
and  ploughing  for  laying  down  artificial  grasses,  etc 

I'nder  the  existing  regulations  any  group  of  persons  numU>ring  not  less 
than  t  welve  may  apply  for  a  blocrk  of  land  of  not  less  than  1  ,U0O  scree 
nor  more  than  1 1,000  acres  in  extent,  but  the  numlier  of  m«*nil>erK  must 
be  such  that  them  shall  be  one  for  every  200  acres  in  tlie  bloi*k,  and  no  one 
may  hohi  more  than  320  acres,  excfvpt  of  swmmp  lands,  of  which  the  area 
may  be  liOO  acres.  The  price  of  lamis  within  a  special  settlement  is  fixed 
by  special  vahiattoii,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  lOa.  an  acra     The  r«ilal 
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may  not  be  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land  ;  the 
tenure  is  lease  in  perpetuity.  Residence,  occupation,  and  improyonenti 
are  generally  the  same  as  already  described,  and  applications  have  to  be 
made  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  regulationa 


Village  Settlements, 

Village  settlements  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  made  from  tincu^ 
to  time    by  the  Governor,  but   the  main   features  are  as  follow  r — 
Such    settlements  may  be  divided  into — (1)    Village  allotments  r^^o^ 
exceeding  one  acre  each,  which  are  disposed  of  either  at  auction  or  ugi^MOS^ 
application  as  already  described,  with  option  of  tenure,  the  cash  pL       ic« 
being  not  less  than  X3  per  allotment ;  and  (2)  homestead  allotments  ^■■tfA 
exceeding  100  acres  each,  which  are  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  4-per-e^^=5Dt 
rental  on  a  capital  value  of  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre.    Where  a  villaB^aikge> 
tu^ttloment  selector  has  taken  up  less  than  the  maximum  area  pre8cril::=Ded, 
he  may  obtain  an  additional  area  in  certain  cases  without  competi^=n(m 
(m  the  same  tenure  and  terms  as  the  briginal  holding.     Reside 
improvements,  and  applications  are  the  same  as  already  described, 
leases  are  exempt  from  liability  to  be  seized  or  sold  for  debt  or 
ruptcy.     Tlie  Governor  is  empowered  in  certain  cases  to  advance 
sums  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  selectors  to  profitably  occupy 
allotments. 

Grazing  Areas, 

Small  grazing  runs  are  divided  into  two  classes :  first-class,  in  wl^^ich 
they   cannot  exceed  5,000   acres;    and   second-class,   in   which  t^^^^ 
caimot    exceed   20,000   acres   in   area.      These   runs   are   leased         ^ 
terms  of  twenty-one  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  like  tenn^     ^ 
a  rent  of   2|   per  cent,   on  the  value  of  the  land.     The  runs        **^ 
declared  open  for  selection,  and  applications  and  declarations  on     _^ 
forms   provided  have   to   be  filled  in  and  left  at  the   Lands  0fl^3c^ 
togc^thcr  with  a  deposit  of  six  months'  rent,  representing  that  ^dne 
on  the  1st  day  of  March  or  September  following  selection.     A  sele^^tof 
may  not  hold    more  than  one  small  grazing  run,  nor  may  he  l^^<i 
any  freehold  or   leasehold  land  of  any  kind  whatsoever  over   1,^^ 
acres,  exclusive  of  the  area  for  which  he  applies  under  this  syst>^n>- 
Tho  lease  entitles  the  holder  to  the  grazing  rights  and   to  the    ^^' 
tivation   of  any   part  of    the   run,    and    to   the    reservation  of     1*^ 
acres  around  his  homestead  through  which  no  road  may  be  taken ;    ^^ 
the  runs  are  subject  to  the  mining  laws.     Residence  is  compulsory  on 
buHh  or  swamp  land  within  three  years,  and  on  open  land  within  one 
year  ;  and  it  must  be  continuous  to  the  end  of  the  term,  though  tlus 
latter  condition  may  in  certain  cases  be  relaxed.     Improvements  •'V 
necessary  as  follow : — Within  the  first  year,  to  the  amount  of  one  jetn^i 
rent ;   within  the  second  year,  to  the  amount  of  another  year's  rent; 
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and  within  the  next  four  years  to  the  value  of  two  years'  rent ;  making 
a  sum  equal  to  four  years*  rental  to  be  spent  on  the  run  in  six  years. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  first-class  run  must  be  improved  to  an  amount  of 
10s.  an  acre,  and  a  second-class  run  to  an  amount  of  5&,  if  the  land  be 
under  bush.  After  three  years'  compliance  with  these  conditions,  the 
run  may  l)e  divided  among  the  members  of  the  selector's  family  who 
are  of  the  age  of  17  years  and  upwards,  and  new  leases  may  be  insued 
to  them  on  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  residence  and 
improvements  contained  in  the  original  lease. 

Pastoral  Leases. 

Purely  pastoral  country  is  let  by  auction  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
twenty -<me  years;  but,  except  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  no  run  can 
be  of  a  carrying  capacity  greater  than  20,000  sheep  or  4,000  cattle.  Runs 
are  classified  from  time  to  time  into  those  which  are  suitable  for  carrying 
more  than  5,000  sheep  (let  as  above),  and  into  pastoral-agricultural 
country,  which  may  either  be  let  as  pastoral  runs,  generally  for  short 
terms,  or  be  cut  up  for  settlement  in  some  fonn.  Leasees  of  pastoral- 
agricultural  lands  may  be  resumed  without  compensation  at  any  time 
after  twelve  months'  notice  has  been  given.  No  one  can  hold  more  than 
one  run  unless  it  pcjssesses  a  smaller  carr}'ing  capacity  than  10,000  sheep 
or  2,000  cattle,  in  which  case  the  lessee  may  hold  additional  country  up 
to  that  limit  Runs  are  offered  at  auction  fn»m  time  to  time,  and  half 
a  years  rent  must  lie  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  representing  that 
due  in  advance  on  the  Ist  March  or  September  following  ;  and  the  pur- 
chaser has  to  make  the  declaration  re<|uired  by  the  Act.  All  leases 
Wgin  on  the  1st  March  ;  they  entitle  the  holder  to  the  grazing 
rights,  but  not  to  the  soil,  timber,  or  minerals.  A  leasi*  terminates 
at  any  part  of  the  run  which  may  be  lease<l  for  another  purpose,  pur- 
chased, or  reserved.  The  tenant  must  prevent  the  burning  of  timber 
or  bush,  and  the  growth  of  i^orse,  broom  or  sweet-briar,  and 
destrov  the  rabbits  on  his  run.  With  the  consent  of  the  Land  Board, 
the  interest  in  a  run  may  be  transferred  or  inortgage<l,  but  power 
of  sale  under  a  mortgage  must  )x*  exercisp<l  within  two  years.  In 
case  it  is  determined  to  again  lease  any  run,  it  must  be  offered  at 
auction  twelve  months  before  expiry  of  the  term,  anil  if,  on  leasing,  it 
is  purchased  by  some  person  other  than  the  previous  lessee,  valuation 
for  improvements,  to  l)e  made  by  an  ap[>rais<'r,  must  )>e  |iaid  by  the 
incoming  tenant,  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  three  times  the  annual 
rent,  except  in  the  case  of  a  rabbit-pn)of  fence,  which  is  valued 
separately.  Runs  may  also  lie  divided  with  the  approval  of  the  I^and 
Board.  Where  a  lessee  seeks  relief,  and  the  application  is  favourably 
report^nl  on  by  the  lioard,  the  whole  or  part  of  one  yi»ar's  n»nt  [myable 
or  paid  may  lie  reraitt«»<l  or  refundetl,  or  the  lea.se  may  \w  extemhtl,  or 
a  new  lease  or  license  issued  in  lieu  then*of.  The  Minister  mav  also 
postpone  payment  of  rent  or  sheep  rate  where  a  tenant  has  applied  or 
signified  hu  intention  of  applying  for  relief. 


jo8  I^^iJ^  ^U^  aETTLEMEirr. 

Acqutsitioh  of  L<md  for  Sei^ewunL 

The  administration  of  the  law  in  respect  of  the  acqaisitioii  of  Ind 
for  settlement  is  vested  in  a  Board  styled  the  Board  of  Land  Pnrdiue 
Commissioners,  and  consisting  of  the  Surveyor-General,  the  GonuuS' 
sioner  of  Taxes,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for  any  distriet 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  acquire  land,  the  Land  Parchase  JnspectoTi 
and  a  member  of  the  Land  Board  of  the  district.  The  dutif»  devolvinl 
upon  the  Board  are  to  ascertain  the  value  of  any  lands  proposed  to  ^ 
acquired,  and  to  report  to  the  Minister  as  to  their  character  and  suitaM^ 
ness  for  settlement,  and  as  to  the  demand  for  settlement  in  the  localktj- 
Land  may  be  compulsorily  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  K''«a^ 
of  land  acquired  and  disposed  of  under  the  Act  is  at  the  rate  of  5  ^ycf 
cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  and  the  capital  value  is  t(»^^ 
fixed  iit  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  original  acquisi^': 
together  with  the  cost  of  survey,  subdivision,  and  making  due  provi: 

for  roads.     Where  land  acquired  contains  a  homestead,  a  lease  in    

petuity  of  the  homestead  and  land  surrounding  it,  not  exceeding  ^40 
acres,  may  be  granted  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  acquired  .^  on 
conditions  prescribed,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  land,  such  capital  value  to  be  determined  in  the 
set  forth  above. 

A  large  area,  principally  in  the  North  Island,  remains  in  the 
of  the  native  race,  and  this  land  may  be  acquired  for  settlement  afttf=^  * 
report  upon  its  character,  suitableness  for  settlement,  and  value,  !»■ 
been  made  by  a  Board  specifically  appoint-ed  for  the  purpose.  On  rm*  *^i- 
fication,  the  land  becomes  Crown  land,  subject  to  trust  for  native  owxb  ' 


Australasian  Settlement. 

The  particulars  given  in  the  foregoing  pages   will  have  made    <^ 
fact   abundantly  clear  that  the   main   object  of   the  land  legislati^'*^ 
however  variously  expressed,  has  been  to  secure  the  settlement  d   ^^^ 
public  estate  by  an  industrious  class,  who,  confining  their  efforts  to  ai"<^** 
of    moderate   extent,   would  thoroughly  develop  the  I'esoarces  of    tb* 
land.     But  where  the  character  of  the  country  does  not  favour  agri^f***' 
tural    occupation  or  mixed  farming,   the  laws  contemplated  that   't»i^^ 
State  lands  should  be  leased  in  blocks  of  considerable  size  for  pasto*^ 
oecui)ation,    and  it  w:is  hoped  that  by  this  form    of  settlement  v*^ 
tracts  which,  when  first  opened  up,  sct*med   ill-adapted   even   for    iJ*** 
sustenance  of  live-stock,  might  ultimately  be  made  available  for  ind***^ 
trial  settlement.       To  how  small  an  extent  the  express  determinatioo  ^ 
the  legislators  to  settle  an  industrious  peasantry  on  the  soil  was  acoo0'' 
plished  will    presently  be  illustrated  from   the  records  of   several    ^ 
the  provinces;   but  in  regard  to  pastoral  settlement  the  purpose  ^^^ 
fully  achieved — large  areas,  which  were  pronounced  even  by  experien^*** 
explorers  to  be  uninhabitable  wilds,  have  since  been  occupied  by  titfivi^^ 
flock.H,  and  every  year  sees  the  great  Australian  desert  of  the 
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ezplorcn  receding  atep  by  step.  The  following  statement  sliows  the  area 
ci  land  alienated  fay  eadi  provinoey  the  area  leased,  and  the  area  neither 
alienated  nor  leased  at  the  dose  of  1897.  The  term  ''alienated''  is  used 
iur  the  parpoee  of  denoting  that  the  figures  include  lands  granted  with- 
Qtti  porchase.  The  area  so  dispowd  ol  has  not  been  inoonsiderable  in 
several  prorinces : — 


CtAonj, 


Area. 


Area  alleiwtcd 
or  In  process 
ol 


Are&lemMd. 


neither 


New  Sooth  Wales   196,848,000 

Victoris 56,246,780 

QneensUod   427,838,080 

SoQth  Auetrmlia    578,361.600 

Weetern  Anstralift  024,588,800 

16,778,000 


NewZesboid 


Acres. 
45.738,687  j  124,184,284 
24,945,886  i  17,505,&'>8 
14,814,093  245,066,061 
14,386,445  1  229,737,207 
8.847,(H4  !  88,122.828 
4,768,901  801,244 


I 


66,861,440  I    22,107.234  ,    14,547,731 


28,925,029 

14.494,016 

167.057,996 

334,237,948 

527,618,928 

11,117,855 

30,206,47& 


AtutnUsU   1,969,521,680  ,  134,906,290    720,955,213     1,11S»658,177 


The  proportions  which  these  figures  bear  to  the  total  area  o£  each 
colonjr  aro  shown  below  : — 


:    ArMalWnatad 
Golony.                        or  in  prow 

ol  alienattoa. 

Artakuod. 

Am  neither 
nttOTmlod 

nor  lenwd. 

New  South  Wales 

percent. 

23-00 

43*11 

346 

2-49 

1-42 

28-42 

3Si)6 

per  cent, 
62  45 
31*12 

percent. 
14*55 

Victoria   

25-77 

Qneeoaland 

57*49               39*05 

Sooth  Australia 

39*72       1        57*79 

14*11               84*47 

5-31       '        66*27 

NewZeakad 

21*76       1         4518 

1 

a           A         a         * 

6*86         i        36*60               56*55 

i 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  disclose  many  grouiidn  for  congratula* 
tion.  Of  1,969  million  acres  which  comprise  the  area  4»f  Aiistralama,  H56 
millions,  or  43*45  per  cent.,  are  under  oocufiatiun  for  productive  purposea, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  this  area  will  lie  greatly  addinl  to  in 
the  near  future.  New  South  Wales  shows  the  U^ast  area  returning  i\q 
revenue,  for  out  of  nearly  200  million  acres  only  29  million  remain 
unoccupied,  and  much  of  this  is  represented  by  lands  which  the  State 
has  reserved  from  occupation,  and  which  are  UHtnl  for  travelling  Mock  or 
for  %*arious  public  puq^OHes,  inchidin^  lands  reservcxl  for  future  .settl<^ 
ment  along  the  track  of  the  gn*at  tnnik  line  of  railwnyv  TLe  colony 
of  Tasmania  has  66  fier  cent  of  its  an^a  unocoupitnl,  the  western  |iart  of 
the  island  being  so  rugged  as  to  forbid  settlement.  New  Zealand, 
faroured  also  with  a  beneficent  climate,  has  nearly  half  its  area  not  utilised. 
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a  circumstance  entirely  due  to  the  mountainous  character  of  iteterrito 
Settlement  in  Western  Australia  is  only  in  its  initial  stage  ;  much  of  '^  hme 
area  of  the  colony  is'practically  unknown,  and  a  large  part  of  wha^ 
known  is  thought  to  be  little  worth  settlement.    Much  the  same  thing 
confidently  predicted  of  western  New  South  Wales  and  South 
though,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  the  forebodings  were  untrue. 
South  Australia,  including  the  Northern  Territory,  only  42*21  per 
is  in  occupation. 

The  practice  of  sales  by  auction  without  conditions  of  settlement 
a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  land  legislation  which  prevailed 
most  of  the  colonies ;  but  this  ready  means  of  raising  revenue  o: 
the  temptation  to  the  Governments,  where  land  was  freely  saleable,  't^ 
obtain  revenue  in  an  easy  fashion.  The  result  of  the  system  was  zi.ot 
long  in  making  itself  felt,  for  pastoralists  and  others  desirous  <^ 
accumulating  large  estates  were  able  to  take  a<ivantage  of  such  sale^ 
and  of  the  ready  manner  in  which  transfers  of  land  conditioa«llj 
purchased  could  be  made,  to  acquire  large  holdings,  and  in  this  manx^^r 
the  obvious  intentions  of  the  Lands  Acts  were  defeated.  Notwithst^r^^^* 
ing  failures  in  this  respect,  the  Acts  have  otherwise  been  successful,  ^ 
will  appear  from  the  following  table,  as  well  as  from  other  pages  in  "tlu^ 
volume.  It  is  unfortunate  that  detailed  information  regarding  se*^*" 
ment  can  only  be  given  for  three  of  the  colonies,  viz..  New  South  W^»l«*» 
South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  information  given  for  "if^y 
South  Wales  in  the  table  refers  to  the  year  1897,  for  South  AuttrmM* 
to  the  Census  year  of  1891,  and  for  New  Zealand  to  the  Census  y 
of  1896  :— 


SiM  of  Iloldingi. 


New  South  Walea. 


South  Auftimlia.      *      NcwZmIaokI- 


Number  i     .  —  «#    I  Number 
Holdingt.    Holdings.  ^  Holdings. 


Area  of 
Holdings. 


1  to      lOOacres    !  34.466 

101  to   1,000  acres    I  25,429 

1,001  to   5.(X)U  acres    I  4,216 

6,001  to  20.0(X)  acres    I  809 

20,001  acres  and  upwanls 329 

Total    '  66,298 


acres. 
1,143.796 
8.797.917 
8,626,388 
8.674,030 
16,276,841 


6394 

10,618 

2,394 

481 

68 


183,448 
4.711.060 
I  4,623,937 
.  4.737,268 
I    1.974,W5 


43.618.921         20,366  '  16,230,688 


Out  of  the  43,518,921  acres  set  down  to  New  South  Wales  in   the 
foregoing,  39,561,087  acres  are  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  ownei«f 
and  3,957,834  acres  are  held  under  rent.     In  New  Zealand  the  f^ 
portion  was  not  stated   at  the  last  Census.     In  South  Australia  oolj 
5,510,289  acres  are  occupied  by  the  owners,  while  10,720,399  acrfi, 
or  66  per  cent.,  are  rente<l.     The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  t»hle 
is  that  in  New  South  Wales  about  one  half  the  alienated  land  is  owned 
by  674   persons.     In   South  Australia   1,283   persons  own  half  th« 
alienated  land. 
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No.  1. — Population  on  the  31  at  December. 


Coloojr. 


1900. 


187a 


I        1880. 


I 


1880. 


1897. 


New  South  Wales.. 

ViviorU    

QneetuUml    

8outh  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 


No. 

348,546 

537.H47 

28.U16 

124,112 

15.227 

87.775 

79.711 


Na 
408,659 
726,509  I 
115,567 
183.797 

2r).(»84 
100.765 
248,400 


Australasia. 


1,221,274  I  1,896,871     2,730,312  .  3,785,133 


No. 
747.050 
860.067 
226.077 
267,573 

29.019 
114,762 
484,864 


No. 

1,121,860 

1,133.266 

392.965 

319.414 

46.290 

145.290 

626,(H8 


I 


No. 
1.323.460 
1,176.248 
4M.700 
3(».044 
161.024 
171,719 
729.056 


4,410,151 


No.  2. — Increase  of  Population  in  ten-year  periods. 


Colony. 


l8Sl-eO. 


1861-7a 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria  

Queensland    

8onth  Auiitralia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 


Anstrmlasia. 


No. 

187.261 

461.6K5 

t 

60.412 

9.!n4 

1K.WI,'> 

57,6a') 


I 


No. 
150.113 
18K.752 

87,511 

59.685 
9.H.>7 

12,9!I0 
108.689 


795,800       677,597 


1871-80.      .      1881-00. 


No. 
249.291 
133.468 
110.510 

83.776 
.%935 

13.997 
236,464 


831,441  1.054,821 


No. 

373,910 

273,199 

166,88S 

51,841 

17.271 

30.528 

141.184 


I 


•1801-7. 


Na 

201,600 
42.982 
91.735 
43.630 

115.634 
26.429 

103.U08 

635,018 


*  Inrrisn  doriBg  frrta  jrtsrs. 
2   K 
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No.  3. — Increase  of  Population  by  Excess  of  Births  over  Deaths. 


Colony. 

1851-«0. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

•18W-7. 

New  South  Wales 

No. 
64,164 
62,932 

+ 

27,388 

2,747 

12,138 

12,861 

No. 

104.574 

149,817 

19,320 

41,736 

3,966 

16,218 

50,052 

No. 

139,950 

146,140 

36,661 

49,207 

4,573 

15,424 

103,488 

No. 

209,705 

161,106 

65,358 

68,841 

7,101 

24,956 

131,733 

No. 
164,414 

Victoria 

131,434 

Queensland 

63,5U 

South  Australia. 

44.041 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania    

6,952 
20,109 

New  Zealand 

82,207 

Australasia 

182,230 

385,683 

» 

495,443 

668,800 

512,701 

*  Increase  during  teven  years. 


t  Induded  in  New  South  Wales  flguna. 


No.  4. — Increase  of  Population  by  Excess  of  Arrivals  over  Departures. 


Colony. 

1861-410. 

1801-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-eOL 

n8W-7. 

New  South  WalM 

No. 
123,097 
308,753 

t 
38,024 

7,187 

6,767 

'     44,742 

No. 

45,539 

38,935 

68,191 

17,949 

5,891 

(-)3,228 

118,637 

No. 

109,341 

(-)12,672 

73,849 

34,569 

H638 

(-)1,427 

132,976 

No. 

164,205 

112,003 

101,530 

HH.OUQ 

10,170 

5,572 

9,451 

NOL 

37,180 

Victoria 

(-)8a4S8 

Queensland 

tt^lM 

South  Australia... 

H     411 

Wedtem  Auatralia    

Taimania    

New  Zealand 

i08,e» 

90,801 

613,570 

291,914 

335,998 

386,081 

llf;319 

Mon.— The  sign  (-)  denotes  loss  of  population  by  excess  of  departures  orer  arrlTals. 
*  Increase  during  seren  years.  f  Included  in  New  South  Wales  flfans. 


Australaaia 


No.  5. — Births. 


Oolony. 

1801. 

1871, 

1881. 

18»L                1897. 

New  South  Wales 

No. 
14,681 
23,461 

No. 
20,143 
27,382 

5,205 

7,082 
760 

3,053 
10,592 

No. 
28,993 
27.145 

8,220 
10,708 

1,005 

3,918 
18,732 

No.     '          No. 
39,458       37,247 

Victoria  

38,505        31,302 

Queensland 

South  Australia,... -, 

1,423 
5,551 
585 
3,207 
3,441 

14,715        14,313 
10,751          0,562 

Western  Australia 

1,786  ,       4,021 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

4,971          4,683 
18,273  ;,     18,737 

AUSTBALAOLtX  STATIBTKB. 
No.  6.— Defttiu. 


OolODT. 

lan. 

- 

isn. 

laai. 

law. 

No. 
5.3M 
10,522 

soo 

1,W2 
257 

1,*77 
1,109 

No. 
6,407 
9,918 
1,785 
2,378 
332 
1,363 
2,612 

Ko. 
11,536 
12,102 
3,320 
4,012 
412 
1,733 
5,401 

Na 
16.286 
18,631 
5,170 
4.231 
869 
2.234 
6.&18 

No. 

21.170 

2*,825 

38,806 

63.939 

No.  7. — Mani&geB. 


Colour. 

- 

ISTt 

1B». 

UftL 

.^. 

No. 

3,222 

4.434 
330 

1,158 
149 
717 
878 

No. 

3.963 

4,693 
970 

1,250 
ISB 
696 

1.664 

No. 
6,284 
5.896 
1.703 
2,306 
197 
836 
3,277 

No. 

8,4S7 
8.780 
2,905 
2,316 
413 
988 
3,806 

No. 

10,878 

13,487 

20,521 

27.663 

No.  8. — Ezceu  of  Births  over  Deaths,  1 


Colony. 

HrtlM. 

^^ 

EuMOf  BMlH  onr  DattB. 

MllM. 

— 

KI- 

r™^ 

■^ 

r<n»la    ToUl. 

New  South  Wilei 

No. 

l8,gS9 
16,006 
7,277 
4,897 
2,036 
2,483 
9,800 

No. 
1S.25S 
15,297 
7,036 
4,G66 
1,085 
2,200 
B.1S7 

NO. 
8.314 
8,533 
3.483 
2,250 
1,825 
l.MG 
3.787 

No, 

5,950 
6.69S 
1,940 

1,788 
818 
831 

2.808 

No. 

I(),676 

2,041 

211 

1,367 

6,813 

No.         No, 
12,.T08    22,!»83 

6,006;    8,890 
2.877  1    .1.618 
1,167  1    1,378 

Wertam  Auitreli*    

AtwtraW. 

01,287 

S8.67S 

29,314 

20,780 

31,978 

37,848    69,821 

5^6 
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No.  9  —Birth,  Death,  and  Marriage  Kates,  1897. 


C^lonj. 


Per  1,000  of  Mean  PopuUtioo. 


Biribt. 


LegiU- 
nmte. 


lUegiti- 
mate. 


TotaL 


Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

QueensUnd    

South  Australia   .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    

Australasia .. 


28-55 

1-87 

28-42 

10-88 

872 

2518 

1-44 

28-62 

12-87 

8-34 

28-12 

1-80 

29-92 

11-33 

8*05 

25-51 

0-93 

26-44 

11-18 

5-40 

25-40 

1-42 

26-82 

17-63 

11-08 

28-13 

1-59 

27-72 

11*53 

8-22 

24-82 

1-14 

25-96 

914 

8-83 

25-92 

1-52 

27-45 

11*48 

8-58 

8—. 

6 

8 


--«:1 


t^    - 


*The  flguros  in  this  column  doubled  give  the  ratio  of  persons  married  per  1,000  of  mean 


Na  10, — Index  of  Mortality. 


Colony. 


Per  1,000  of  Mean  Population. 


1890. 


1801. 


1802. 


180S. 


18M. 


1886. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland     

South  Australia 
W^estem  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

Australasia..., 


18-51 
18-71 
17-29 
15-33 
1511 
17-25 
12-87 


18-68 
19-48 
15-52 
16-75 
21-54 
18-01 
13-95 


15*65 
16-24 
15-82 
14-07 
18-94 
15-64 
13-59 


16-68 


17-83 


15-47 


18-71 
16-73 
16*66 
16-10 
18-08 
15-43 
13-56 


16-16 


18-32 

15-89 

15-98 

16  39 

18-29 

15-21 

14-61 

14*38 

18-65 

18*88 

14-74 

13-40 

14-44 

13*98 

15-88 

15-49 

NoTB.— The  population  of  Sweden,  divided  into  the  five  ase  groups  of  under  1  vear ;  1 , 
niidcr  20  years;  20  and  under  40 ;  40  and  under  00 :  and  W  and  upwards,  has  been  adi  , 
the  standard  population,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  International  tttati^'' 
Institute. 

No.  11. — Population  of  Capital  Cities. 


City. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1801. 


Svdney 

Melbourne 
Brisbane   .. 
Adelaide  .. 

Perth    

Hobart 

Wellington 


No. 
95,789 
139,916 

6,051 
18,303 

2,550 
19,449 

8,700 


No. 

137,776 

206.780 

15,029 

42,744 

6,244 

19,092 

7,908 


No. 
224,939 
282,947 

31,109 

103,864 

5,822 

21,118 

20,563 


No. 
383,283 
490,898 

93,657 

133,252 

8,447 

33,450 

33,224 


1807. 
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No.  12. — Shipping — Entered. 


Coloojr. 


New  South  Wftles. 

ViotoriA ! 

QneensUnd  I 

South  Australia ■ 

Western  Australia.! 

Tasmania I 

New  ZeaUnd  ' 


Australasia 


tons. 
.366,236 
549,105 

23,257 
103,196 

57,456 
113,610 
197,986 


1,410.936 


tons. 
706,019 
663,002 

59,451 
187,314 

63,922 
107,271 
274,643 


2,061.622 


1801. 


i8o; 


tons. 
1,456,239  I 
1,219,231  I 
4.'S5,9S5  ; 
684,203  ! 
145,048  I 
192,024 
420,134 


tons. 
2,821,898 
2,338,864 
502,794 
1,368,720  I 
533,433  I 
514,706 
618,515  : 


tons. 
3,331,877 
2,437,190 

569,610 
1,868.274 
1.196,760 

542,049 

686.899 


4,572,864      8,698,930  !  10,632,650 


Na  13. — Shipping — Cleared. 


Coloojr. 

1801. 

1S7L 

1881. 

180L 

1897. 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria 

1 

tons.              tons. 

379,460         794,460 

540,807         692,023 

21,388           57.956 

96,135          186,310 

57,800           63,026 

116,608          108,889 

205,350         265,618 

tons. 
l,.^10,261 
1,193..'I03 
421*1,506 
675,  .388 
139.998 
191,738 
413,487 

tons. 
2,872,338 
2..376,245 

tons. 
3,412,554 
2.428.182 

494,.324          .^59,290 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 

1,369,869       1,879,411 
512.122      1,181,072 
529,900         542.110 

New  ZealaniL  

625,807 

675,333 

1,417.548 

2,168,282 

4,370,681 

8,780,605 

10,677,961 

Na  14.— Total  Movement  of  Shipping — Entered  and  Cleared. 


Coloajr. 


New  South  Wal 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

N«w  Zealand   

Australasia  ... 


1861. 


tons. 
745.696 
1,090,002 
44,645 
199.331 
115,256 
230,218 
403,336 


2,828,484 


1871. 


tons. 
1,500,479 
l,.^^5,025 
117.407 
.373,624 
126,948 
216.160 
540,261 


4,229,904 


1»L 


1801. 


tonii. 

2,7S«,.V)0 

2,412..'>34 

S82.491 

l..X'W..'S91 

2S5.m6 

.183,762 

833,621 


tons. 
5.<;94.236 
4,715.  UKI 

1W7,118 
2,738.589 
1,045,.Vm 
1,OU.606 
1,244,322 


1897. 


inns. 
6.744.431 
4.86:)..372 
1.128.900 
3,747,685 
2,.377.832 
1.084.168 
1,362,232 


8.943,545 


17.479.535    21,310.620 


5l3  AI'I'EXDIX. 

No.  15. — Shipping  Entered  end  Cleared,  per  head  of  population. 


Ooloej. 

isn. 

len. 

>«L 

!».. 

WI. 

tona 

2-n 

2-OB 
1-46 
IM 
7-88 
2-66 
4'5t 

2-95 
1« 
0-M 
202 

fi-oe 

213 
2-10 

ton. 
3-64 
2-77 
3-90 
4-91 
9-66 

3-ao 
1-m 

tona 
4-M 
4-lS 
2M 
S'M 

2HJ0 
7-01 
1-OT 

tODt. 

t-m 

WMtom  AiutnlU   

IS-M 

i-t» 

2*7 

2111 

3-22 

4-56 

No.  16.— Iniportik 


Oolody.                      IWt                 1871. 

«,. 

im.             tm. 

Hfev  South  WalM.. 
Victoria 

£ 

6.604,060 

13,.'>32,452 

OBT.Oai 

1.976.018 

147,fll.T 

954.517 

2,493,811 

£ 
9,93.';,  087 
13,341,095 
1,502,665 
2,I.W,023 
•226,856 
778,087 
4,078,193 

£ 
17,.W7.012 
16,718,521 
4,063,625 
5,320.549 
404,831 
1,431,144 
7,457,015 

£ 
25,383.387 
21.711,608 
5,079,00* 
10,051,123 
1,230,093 
2,ail.9M 
6.503,849 

£ 
2l,7M,aS0 

15.454.482 

SoDtb  Auilralia  .. 
AVMlem  Australia 

7,277,086 
6.4IH,fi6S 

^'aw  Zealand  

8,0&5,9» 

Anstralssia... 

20,676,731 

.11,080,680 

52,982,727 

72,061,038 

06,740,50$ 

No.  17 

— ImportB,  per  head  of  population. 

<M«r. 

i». 

1871. 

MSL 

un. 

U*7. 

£    a    d. 
18  13  U 
25     1     4 
31    0    3 
15  15    0 
9    9    8 
10  12    2 
27  18     1 

£    t.    d. 
19  11    0 
16  14  11 

£    a    d. 
23    2    7 
19    4    3 

£    a   d. 
22    3  11 
IS  19    1 

12  12  11 
31     2    4 
25    2    B 

13  IS    6 
10    6    6 

£    a      4. 
M  11    "U 

13    »       11 

11    7        • 

11  13    8  ,  19    4    3 
0    0  10  j  13  14    3 
7  13    8     12    5    0 

15  16    6     IK    2    7 

SO   9         S 

WMt«ii>  Atutnlia    

42  1*          S 

8    1        11 

n    %        > 

31    9    0 

18  IC    1 

IS   L       i 
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No.  18. — Exports. 


Onloay. 

186L 

1871. 

188L 

1891. 

1897. 

Nnr  Sooth  Wales.. 

VJBtoria 

Qseeoakuid  

£ 

6,609.461 

13,828,606 

709,599 

2,032,311 

95,789 

905,463 

1,370,247 

£ 

11,261,219 

14,557.820 

2,760,045 

3,582,397 

•209,196 

740,638 

5,282,084 

£ 
16,307,805 
16,252,103 

o,d4U,oOO 
4,508,754 
502,770 
1,555,576 
6,060,866 

£ 

25,944,020 

16,006,743 

8.305,387 

10,642,416 

799,466 

1,440,818 

9,566,397 

£ 

23,761,072 

16,739,670 

9,091,557 

South  Anstralia  ... 
VTntem  Australia 
IVnna^nia 

7,070,750 
3,940,098 
1.744.461 

Nfw  Zealand    

10,016,993 

Australasia.... 

25,551,476 

38,393,399 

48,728,240 

72,705,247 

72,354,601 

In  1872. 


Xa  19. — Exports,  per  head  of  population. 


Ck)lony. 

1801. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1897. 

^fvSoath  Wales 

£    8.    d. 
18  14    2 
25  12    4 
22  14    8 
16    3  11 
6    2  10 
10     1    3 
15    6    8 

£    8.    d. 
22    3    2 
19  15    1 
22  18    8 

19  7  11 
8    6  11 
7    6    3 

20  10    0 

£    8.    d. 

21    9    0 
18  13    6 

15  18    6 

16  5    7 

17  0    8 
13    6    3 
12    6  11 

• 

£    8.    d. 

22  13    9 
13  19    6 
20  13    6 
32  19    0 
15  13    9 
9  13    5 
15    3  10 

£  8.  d. 
18    2    6 

^ietosia 

14    4  10 

^Qnwrnilsnd 

^oatii  Australia 

19  0  3 
19  11     1 

"Wesfeem  Anstralia   

^^HBDania    

^eir  Zealand .» 

26  5  7 
10  6  7 
13  17    8 

Australasia 

20  10  10 

19  17    0 

17  11    0 

18  18    6 

16  11    5 

1 

No.  20.— Total  Trade. 


Goloay.                     1801. 

ISn.                  1881. 

1891. 

1897. 

Nmr  South  Wales.. 
Vidoria 

£ 

13,213,530 

27,361,068 

1.677,550 

4^008,329 

24.3,702 

1.859,980 

3,864,058 

£ 

21,196,286 

26,899,815 

4,.322.710 

5,740.419 

•435,852 

1,518,725 

9,360,277 

£ 

33,894,817 

32,970,624 

7,603,991 

9,829,303 

907,601 

2,986,720 

13,517,911 

£ 
61.327.417 
37.718,351 
13,384,391 
20,693,539 
2,079.559 
3,492.782 
16,070,246 

£ 
46,496,422 
32,194,l5z 
14.520.748 

QiHtnittland 

Sooth  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tssmania 

14,347.836 

10.368.663 

3,112,069 

New  Zealand   

18.072,210 

Australasia.... 

52,228,207 

69,474,084 

101,710,967 

144,766,285 

138,101,106 

•  In  1872. 
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No.  21. — Total  Trade,  per  head  of  population. 


Colony. 

186L 

1871. 

1881. 

189L 

U07. 

Kew  South  Wales 

£    8.    d. 
37    8    1 
50  13    8 
53  14  11 
31  18  11 
15  12    6 
20  13    6 
43    4    9 

£    8.    d. 

41  14    2 
36  10    0 

35  18    5 
31     1     7 
17    7    9 
14  19  11 

36  6    6 

£   8.    d. 
44  11    7 
37  17    9 
34    4    2 
36    9  10 
30  14  11 
25  11    3 
27    8    6 

£    8.    d. 
44  17    8 

32  18    7 

33  6    5 
64    1    4 
40  16    2 
23    8  11 
25  10    4 

£    8.    d. 

34  14    4 

Victoria 

27    7    9 

QueenBland 

30    7    3 

South  Australia 

39  13    6 

Western  Australia   

Tasmania    

69    1    9 

18    8    6 

New  Zealand 

25    0  11 

Australasia....... 

41  19  10 

35  18    4 

36  12    7 

37  13    7 

31  12    7 

No.  22.— Trade  of  Principal  Porto— 1897. 


Port. 

Importi. 

Exports. 

Port. 

Imports. 

Ezp<fltsi 

Sydney 

£ 

17,813,058 

609,941 

13,098,633 

142,143 

3,115,953 

612,281 

775,633 

102,015 

202,840 

81,421 

4,198,716 

361,902 

£ 

17,438,592 

1,723,325 

15,539,177 

359,544 

2,120,833 

2,131,855 

1,980,125 

212,259 

105,707 

152,379 

4,150,890 

1,248,080 

Port  Augusta  ... 

Port  Darwin    ... 

Fremantle&Perth 

Albany 

£ 

16,602 

150,701 

6,609,882 

360,611 

98,990 

655,949 

583,238 

1,917,873 

2,132,477 

1,360,415 

1,673,825 

180,490 

£ 
201,841 

Newcastle 

142,335 

Melbourne 

1,615,603 

GeeloDg 

Hrisbane 

1,528,135 
433,919 

Geraldton 

Hobart 

Bockhampton   ... 
Townsville 

624.957 

Launceston 

Wellington 

Auckland 

Lyttelton 

602,654 

Bundaberg 

1,509,900 

Maryborough  .... 
MacKA V  ............ 

1,365,040 
2.073.553 

Adelaide 

Dunedin   

1,043,506 

Port  Pine  

Invercargill 

664,186 

No.  23. — Exports  of  Domestic  Produce,  as  per  Customs'  returns. 


Colony. 


1861. 


isn. 


1881. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia.  . . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand    


£ 

5,016,891 

10,596,368 

698,747 

1,838,6.39 

95,(K)0 

838,343 

1,3.39,241 


Australasia i  20,423,229 


£ 

9,227,108 

11,151,662 

2,407,888 

3,289,861 

•208,102 

730,946 

6,171,104 


£ 

10,784,327 

12,480,567 

3,478,376 

3,755,781 

498,6.34 

1,548,116 

5,762,250 


32,186,731     38,308,051 


1801. 


£ 

21,08.5,712 

13,026,426 

7,979,080 

4,810.ol2 

788,873 

1,367.927 

9,400,094 


58,458,624 


1807. 


£ 
17.057.  J 
12,829,: 
8,831, -A-TiO 

2.625, 1 T2 
3,21^,^^ 
1,721,^ 
9,59S,! 

65,880.3aW 


•  In  1872. 
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No.  24. — Exports  of  Domestic  Produce,  per  head  of  population. 


Gokmjr. 


isei. 


187L 


188L 


1801. 


KewSoath  Walet. 

QaeeDsUnd 

South  Anttralia.... 
M^<e«teni  Anstimlia 

T<ttaniaiiia    

Kew  Zealand 

Aiutralaaia.... 


£    8.  d. 

14    4  0 

19  12  7 

22    7  9 

14  13  1 

6    1  10 

9    6  4 

14  19  9 


16    8    5 


£  8.  d. 

18  3  1 

15  2  7 

20  0  2 

17  16  3 

8  6  1 

7  4  4 

20  1  4 


16  12  10 


£  8.  d. 
14    1  11 

14  6  10 

15  12  11 
13  11     3 

16  17  10 
13  5  0 
11  13    9 


13  15  11 


£    8.  d. 

18  8  9 
11     7  6 

19  17  4 

14  17  10 

15  9  7 
9    3  8 

14  18  6 


15    4    4 


1897. 


£    8.   d. 
13    0    4 


11 


18    9 
7    5 
21 


1     8 
2 


2 
9  4 
10  3  11 
13    6    0 


12  15  11 


Na  25. — Excess  of  Export  over  Import  of  Wool — Value. 


Colony 

1801. 

1871, 

1881. 

1801. 

1897. 

^ow  Sooth  Wales 
^'^idoria 

£ 

1,537,536 

2,001,681 

613,074 

572,720 

54,297 

326,413 

523,728 

£ 
4,705,820 
4,483,461 
1,158,833 
1,113,825 
122,637 
298,160 
1,606,144 

£ 
7,173,166 
2,562,769 

£ 
10,650,525 

£ 

8.027,704 
2.035.082 

^^■^fMnBland  

1.331.869  j    .T45.S.r»48 

2,498.925 

^Osth  Auitralia  ... 
J*^€iteni  Australia. 
^P^nnania 

1,573,313 
250,690 
498,400 

2,914,046 

1,540,079 
329,365 
418,460 

4,129,686 

963.930 
295,646 
264,420 

^ew  Zealand   

4,442,770 

Anatralaaia 

5,629,449 

13,488,880 

16,310,253    24,314,601 

1 

18,528,477 

Na  26. — Excess  of  Exjwrt  over  Import  of  Wool — Weight 


O0I0D7. 


18G1. 


1871. 


1881. 


1801. 


18i>7. 


New  8onth  Wales.. 

Victoria    

Qneeoaland  

&Mith  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 

Tannania 

New  Zealand   

Australasia 


lb. 

19,652,000 

22,456,400 

13,643,000 

12,920,000 

778,400 

5.670.000 

9,617,000 


84.636,800 


lb. 

66,742,670 
48,011,400 
31,678,695 
21,177,600 
2,013,000 
5,546,000 
41,225,000 


216,394,365 


Tb. 

157,881,700 
58,832,500 
32,532,500 
46,328,200 
4,107,000 
8,260,700 
70,787,000 


Tb. 

353,705,669 

79.777,264 

89,069,525 

49.724,663 

8,783.073 

9,639.6(H)| 

116,553,895 


IT). 

281,167,119 

56,5(i6.943 

86.462,543 

36.201,315 

12,736.534 

8,131,333 

144.205,558 


378,738,600  707,253,689:625,411,345 


Non.— In  oompUinff  this  ub)«.  wMhed  and  •ooured  wool  has  been  represented  by  its  equivalent  in 

gnujwooL 
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No.  27.— Movements  of  Gold,  1897. 


Colony. 

Gold  Ck»ln  and  Bullion. 

Exeesiof  Export*. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

New  Sooth  W»les 

£ 

3,191,465 

2,093,054 

30,163 

35,401 

47,200 

50,000 

550 

£ 
4,756,385 
6,472,318 
2,628,886 

396,792 
3,191,057 

226,288 
1,253,544 

£ 
1,963,920 

Victoria    

4,379,264 

Queennland  ^ 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

2,598,723 
361,301 

3,143,867 
176,288 

New  Zealand  . 

1,252,994 

Australasia 

5,447,923 

18,924,270 

13,478,347 

Na  28. — lave  Stock — Sheep. 


Colony. 

1861. 

1871. 

UBl. 

180L 

1807. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Austialia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

No. 
5,615,054 
6,239,258 
4.093,381 
3,038,356 

279,676 
1,714,498 
2.761,583 

No. 

16,278,697 

10,002,381 

7,403,334 

4,412,055 

670,999 

1,. 305,489 

9,700,629 

No. 

36,591,946 

10,267,265 

8,292,883 

6,810,856 

1,267,912 

1,847,479 

12,985,085 

Na 

61,831,416 

12,928,148 

20,289,633 

7,745.541 

l,9d2,212 

1,662,801 

18,128,186 

Ka 

43,992,807 

*13.180i9tt 

17,797,888 

5,082,078 

2,210,742 

1,688,611 

New  Zealand   

19,687,954 

Australasia  ... 

t 

23,741,706 

49,773,584 

78,063,426 

124,547,937 

103,511,108 

*  18M  figures ;  returns  not  collected  for  1887. 


No.  29. — Live  Stock — Homed  Cattle. 


Colony. 

1861. 

isn. 

188L 

1891. 

1897. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria  

No. 
2,271,923 
628.092 

No. 

2,014,888 
799,609 

1,168,2,35 

143.463 

49.593 

101.540 

436,592 

No. 
2,597,348 
1,286,677 
3,618,513 

314,918 
63,009 

130,526 

698,637 

No. 

2,046.347 

1.812.104 

6,192.759 

676,933 

133.690 

167,666 

831,831 

No. 
2,086,006 
*  1,833,900 

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand    

Australasia  ... 

560.196 

265,434 

.•W,795 

87,114 

193,285 

6,089.013 
540,149 
244,971 
157.486 

1,200,165 

!    4,039,839      4,713,820 

1 

8,709,628 

11,861,330 

12.159,780 

*  1804  flares ;  returns  not  ooUected  for  1897. 
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No.  30. — live  Stock — Hones. 


Colfliv. 

1881. 

isn. 

188L 

189L 

1697. 

New  South  Wales 
yietoria  

No. 
233,220 
84,057 
28,983 
52,507 
10,720 
22,118 
28,275 

No. 
304,100 
181,643 
91,910 
78,125 
22,698 
23,054 
81,028 

No. 
398,577 
278,195 
194,217 
159,678 
31,755 
25,607 
161,736 

No. 
459,755 
440,696 
399,364 
202,906 
40,812 
31,262 
211,040 

No. 

498,034 

•431.547 

8o8lh  Ansiimiift  !!'. 
Wwttrn  Ausfaralia 

479,280 

179,792 

62,222 

29,898 

NewZealaad   

252.834 

AmJimlMift  ... 

459,970 

782,558 

1,249,765 

1,785,835 

1,933,607 

*  18M  figures ;  retunu  not  collected  for  1897. 


No.  31. — Butter,  Cheese,  and  Swine  Products,  1897. 


Ookmjr. 

Dairy  Cows. 

Butter  made. 

Swine. 

Bftcon 

and  Hams 

cured. 

N«wSoath  WalM... 

Viatoria 

Qn— naltnd 

Sooth  Aofltralia 

W«st«ni  Attstimlia.. 
TttmiMiift    

No. 
411,498 

§457,924 

* 

73.524 

18,083 

41,295 

324,485 

lb. 

29,409.966 

+36,392,000 

5,685.987 

+4,a31,000 

270,897 

+25,148.000 

lb. 

3,937,168 

+4,193,000 

2,291,416 

+946,000 

612 

• 

+12,121,000 

Na 

207,738 
*337,588 

110.855 
48,664 
31,809 
43,520 

186,027 

lb. 

6,544,781 

§9,802,416 

6,103,485 

« 

237,102 

• 

New  Zealand 

• 

Anfltnlaaa  

966,201 

*  No  returns  coHected.       t  Estimated ;  returns  not  ccmiplete. 
%  18M  figures ;  returns  not  collected  for  1897.        {  1890  figures ;  returns  for  1897  incomplete. 

No.  32.— Mineral  Production,  1897. 


Oolenjr. 


Gold. 


Silrer 
and  8ilver-|  Copper, 
lead. 


Tin. 


CoaL 


Other 
Minerals. 


TtotaL 


New  South  Wales 

Vieloria 

Qaeeoaland    

Sooth  Australia., 
Wwi'mAustralial 

Tasmania  , 

New  Zeaknd 


1,088,413 1,698,239283,174 


Aostralasia 


3,251,064 

2,553.141 

120,147 

2,564,077 

289,241 

980,204 


10,847,187 


£ 
49,900 
1.650 
37,509 
10 
3  275 
197,225 .323,650 109)126 
20,872' 


8.253 
25,118   12.645 
1,522242,917 
1,033 


l,951,229'863,42l'201,470 


1,230,041  232.860 
108,640"     1,307! 
139,889    16,202 
6,094, 


16,928 
420,357 


4 

74 

•6.5901 


i 


1,915,855-263,221 


£ 
4.582.627 
3,371,004 
2,7S4,504 

370,690 
2,569.289 

9:{6.244 
1,428,026 


16,012.383 


of  Kaarl  CkKD  of  tlM  lataa  of  £Ma,Oia 
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"So.  33.— Total  Mineral  Production  to  end  of  yax  1897. 


Colony. 

00. 

"S" 

Copper, 

„. 

Coal. 

,r'«i 

Tcttl 

K.wBooU>W^  .. 

*4,«»,37l 

W7,S».7OT 

ti.i4a.faa 
8,ow.«): 

MlsTalsa. 

«,l<«,SftS     <,3I-1,MS 

B,i«.4ia 
oei.iw 
«.til» 

fl.tw.flso 

J».(M9,ST2 

a.iss.t8i 

£  1  t 

£U.t7(.  lM^ll.a» 
tW.SaO     SI.'K.ITT 

44s,9ii,  asT«,m 

MD.S11       T,1B0,MC 

lo.m,  ii.w8.Bi 
•»3.si»,  u,Ms,n« 

Si>uth  AuatndU  .... 
Wnwrn  Auntnlli . , 

KB^rZaKnd 

'^■'^'■'''^ 

"•■■'••" 

»».,«, 

4i.28i.8W 

»,lTS.-« 

Sl»,Slg.WI 

■  Bidndn  ol  Kiuii  Oum  a<  tb*  T«ln«  ol  2«,tlS,BK. 


Ko.  34.— Production  of  Gold. 


Colow. 

IMl. 

isn. 

ISBL 

mi. 

IWT. 

New  South  Wftlet 

oz. 
465,685 
1,967,453 

1S4.031 

323,609 

1,355,477 

171,937 

6,  DOS 
730,029 

149,627 
858,800 
270,945 
16,976 

G6,693 
270,561 

153,336 
576,400 
576,439 
35,533 
30,311 
39.203 
251,996 

or. 
292,217 

729.469 
33.S99 

674.991 
77.131 

251.645 

Western  AnrtnOi* 

Tumania  

NewZeaUnd    

2.628,246 

2,587,057 

1,623,652 

1.663.218 

2.872,121 

■  nia  qnuitltj  <A  (OM  tound  In  thaaa  jmi 


No,  35. — Area  under  Crop. 


Colonj. 

» 

^ 

^. 

1»I. 

UBT-8. 

Neir  SoDlh  Wale* 
Victoria 

2m!m9 

410,*« 

4,440 

400.717 

24,705 
163,3S5 
68,506 

acres. 
390,099 

851, .354 
59,969 

837.730 
51,724 

155,046 

ai7,282 

acres. 

578.243 

1,435,446 

117.664 

2.156,407 

53.353 

148.494 

1.070.906 

acres. 

846.383 

2,H6.654 

243,629 

1,927,680 

64.909 

188,121 

1.424,777 

1,821.829 

2.746.049 
371.857 

2,076.555 
133,182 
312,241 

1,623.651 

South  AuBtralin  .. 
Weatem  Anatralia 

Taunsnia 

Now  Zealand   

Auatralawa  ... 

1,337,548 

2.683,204 

5,560.513 

6,790.462 

».0W,3W 

Non.— Onus  and  la 
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No,  36. — ^Atca  under  prindpol  Crops,  1897-S. 


Snith  Ainrr 

Wertem  Aiutnlbi 

Tuiinnia 

UevZnUnd  .. 


M.Wl  IM.SOOm.UM 


SUU  £,T1(),<MB 

34,880  e,07a,Ufi 


Ma,«»1  >,01»,3H 


ERRATA. 
In  Tnhle  No.  ;I4,  the  production  of  koIH  in  QueenBland  in 
1897  aliould  read  807,928  ounces  instead  of  729,461)  ounces  ; 
and  the  Uital  for  Australasia  for  the  same  year,  2,950,580 
ounces  instead  of  2,872,121  ounces. 


Na  56. — RaflwaTi — HilMige  open  for  tnffic. 


Colonj. 

Wll. 

isn. 

1881. 

.8...^ 

IWT-S. 

New  South  WalM  

mil**. 
73 
114 

diUm. 
36S 

278 
218 
133 

""'45' 
105 

milei. 

1,040 

1,247 
600 
84A 
92 
188 

1,334 

mileik 
2,266 
2,903 
2,320 

'657 

425 

2,011 

milei. 
2,776 
3,113 

56 

243 

1.135 

6.526 

13,405 

14,587 

Mon.-rilT*t*  UnM  ioctadd. 


5^ 
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Na  39.— Government  Railways,  1897-& 


Cdoiij. 


a 


I 

O 


Per  Train  Mfle. 


"I 


8 

•8. 


Ill 


H«ir8oatli  Wales., 
▼iotoite 


ft  in. 

4  84 

5  3 
S  6 
5    3 

6 
AOfftlMi'o  Tref  ritotyS  6 
~  3    6 

Taamania 3    6 


SoiithAiMtra]ia..|  |    || 


New  Zealand 3    6 


AuttraUsia 


8,028,748 
2,60e,8fM 

984,228 
14,1«4 

108,883 
1,378,008 


10,412,326 


£ 

1,814,806 

1,848,064 

888^086 

008,474 

90,908 
788,318 
128,544 
867,191 


8,342,620 


1,412,143 
982,842 
629,746 

880,764 

(-)  8.144 

238,860 

38,289 

618,817 


4,060,806 


a.  d.  t.  d. 
7  3-10  3 10-46 
6  7-77!  3  6-76 
410-27iS   8-88 


6   3*6713   2-96 

9   4-97113  6-11 
6   7-72  4   2'90| 


4    4*34 

7    6-07 


3  4-33 

4  811 


6   0-09  3   8-28 


4'84|S7,719,40t 
88.609^808 


a. 

8 

2   IDl 

2 


(-)4    1*14 

1    8-flOl 


2   4-41 


l'891S,06«k986 

1  0-69112,784^68 

1,166,172 
6,067.961 

1  0-01   3.672,091 

2  9-96 16,008,908 


8-76 


2-98 

Na 

4« 
1-07 
3-24 


132;910,624 


8-07 


NoTB.— (— )  minua  =  low. 


Na  40. — Grovermnent  Railways — Net  Earnings. 


Coloojr. 

186L 

1871. 

1881. 

1881-9. 

Ui7-& 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria.   

£ 
13,817 

• 

£ 
158,257 
t382,438 
21,660 

22,834 

• 

£ 
705,892 
732,223 
114,638 
128,653 
(-)2,907 

6,721 

£ 

1,193,044 

956,983 

413,034 

563,906 

3,876 

21-lCfl 

£ 
1,412,143 
902,812 

Qneensland 

529,745 

:tSonth  Australia... 
Western  Australia 

11,186 
•..  .. 

374,610 
233,359 

TiwmwiiH,  . , 

•....!!!!! 

591 

38,289 

New  Zealand 

• 

368,927         408,915 

618,817 

Australasia. . . . 

2,054,147 

3,560,863 

4.069.805 

NoTK.— (-)iDlnua  s  loaa.      'BsUwaysnotineziatenoe.     fin  1873.     }  I  ocloding  Northern  Territory. 

Na  41. — Length  of  Telegraph  Line& 


Colony. 

186L 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1807. 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria 

miles. 
1,616 

"169* 
597 

miles. 

•4,674 

•2,295 

2,525 

1,183 

•750 

•291 

miles. 
8,515 
3,350 
6,280 
4,946 
1,585 

9I9R 

miles. 

11,697 
7,170 
9,996 
5,640 
2.921 

miles. 
12,778 

6,947 
10,090 

5,525 

Oneenaland  

South  Australia  ... 
Woatem  Auatralia 

Tasmania r 

OOR^i      1            1 DU 

N^ftw  Zealand 

2,015             3.824      !         5!349    (         ft*4^ 

AQOM 

13,733 

29,428 

44.855 

i 

Mmf\^%fV                               _^,_.,w 

eablei  are  not  included.        •  U1878. 
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"So.  36. — ^Area  ander  principal  Crops,  1697-8. 


Colony. 

What. 

.^,0.. 

other 

H.y. 

PoU-  IBUKU 

VlB«. 

tw^ 

TotaL 

SOS 
1,8K 

l.SK 
38 

i 

lolst; 

109,7*1 

364 

i 

8.a«o 
4:na 

31,836 

44|lB^ 
11.778 

e,t4a 

1,301 

36,105 

W,(I41 

i.lB7 
18,701 

MM 

IK^l,Ml!e9 
t&fiil.  I,7t0, 

ADftnlMl*.. 

4.(03,761 

M&,£3(i  TM.eaa 

I0l,Bfi21,8W.§ei  ll4e,3(U 

1M,60B 

N,30i  »»,«il<w>iB,a« 

id  fallow  land*  ue  not  iDolndcd. 


No.  3T.— Agricultural  Production,  1897-8. 


<M>P7. 

What 

tialu. 

(Ma. 

0th,, 
Onln 

Hoy. 

,^ 

q™ 

Wine. 

IllloilL 

s,s;o,i)i7 

•iiiy'.OOT 

B,;38,31H 

UUU 

33,011,  ItO 

10.Si3,083|l6,tSB,3a7 

2,007,835 

l,81S,g£4 

103,310 

1,073,883 

B.SM.MS 

No.  38.- 

—Railways — Mileage  open  for  traffic. 

Oolooj. 

I8.L 

1871. 

■„. 

MBl-l. 

18(7-8. 

Haw  Soath  WdM 

mile*. 
73 
114 

■""m" 

mileo. 
358 
27tf 
21B 
133 

■■■"«" 
105 

milea. 

i.oto 

1,247 
800 
Mh 
92 
168 

1,334 

milea. 
2,266 
2,903 
2,320 
1,823 
657 
425 
2,011 

inik.. 
2.776 

21636 

WMtaruAutnlia 

1,456 
49s 

243 

1,135 

5,526 

12,405 

14,687 

*  iDclodlof  HoctbuD  TmltoiT 


S»8 
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No.  45. — Transmission  of  Newspapers,  per  head  of  population. 


Colony. 

1861. 

187L 

1881. 

1801. 

1807. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

No. 
9-58 
7-92 

13-70 
8-68 
8-82 
9-95 

15-98 

No. 

7-86 

7-02 

10-86 

11-96 

•14^ 

11-22 

16-22 

No. 
21-60 
1315 
20-00 
21-40 
24-23 
20-15 
12-44 

Na 
37-18 
tl9-84 
29-62 
27-54 
33-46 
36-09 
17-95 

No. 

32*37 

:21-05 

Qneensland 

24-03 

South  Australia 

26-05 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania ..... 

44-98 
30-17 

New  Zealand 

19-76 

Australasia 

9-36 

9-49 

17-15 

2717 

26-15 

Australasia(  Intercolonial 
excess  excluded) 

8-80 

8-92 

15-77 

24-96 

23-84 

•In  1872. 


t  In  1890. 


tEsUnwted. 


No.  46. — Public  Revenue. 


Golony. 

1861. 

1871. 

18R1. 

1800-1. 

1807-8. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

£ 

1,421,831 

2,952,101 

238,238 

558.587 

67,261 

256,958 

£ 
2,238,900 
3,734,422 
799,005 
778,094 
105,300 
271-928 

£ 
6,714,327 
5,186,011 
1,971,208 
2,171,983 
206,205 
505,006 
3,757,493 

£ 

10,036,185 

8,343,588 

3.350,223 

2,732,222 

497,670 

758,100 

4,193.942 

£ 
9,304,249 
6,887,463 

Queensland  

3.768,152 

South  Australia .... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    

2,633,727 

2.754,747 

845,020 

New  Zealand  

691,464  <    1,342,116 

5,079,230 

Australasia.... 

6,186,440      9,269,765 

20,512,233 

29,911,930 

31,272,688 

No.  47. — Public  Revenue,  per  head  of  population. 


Colony. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1800-1. 

1807-8. 

New  South  Wales 

£    s.   d. 

4  0    6 

5  9    4 
7  12    8 
4    9    0 
4    6    3 
2  17     1 
7  14    9 

£    s.    d. 

4  8     1 

5  1     4 

6  12    9 
4    4    3 

4  4    0 
2  13    8 

5  4    2 

£    s.   d. 
8  15    6 

5  19    3 
8  14     1 
7  16  10 

6  19    9 
4    6    9 

7  12    7 

£    8.   d. 
9    2    2 

7  7    3 

8  10    6 
8  11     1 

10  15    0 

5  5    6 

6  14    6 

£     8.     d. 

7    0    7 

Victoria  

Oueensland 

5  17  1 
7  15    6 

South  Australia 

7    5    1 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania 

17  0  3 
5    0     1 

New  Zealand 

7    0    6 

Aust  ra  lasia 

4  19    6 

4  15  10 

7    7    9 

7  19    1 

7    2    1 
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No.  12. — Shipping — Entered. 


Odonjr. 

1801. 

187L 

1881. 

1801. 

1807. 

Kfw  Soath  Wales. 
Victoria 

tons. 
366,236 
549,195 

23,257 
103,196 

57,456 
113,610 
197,986 

tons. 
706,019 
663,002 

59,451 
187,314 

63,922 
107,271 
274,643 

tons. 
1,456,239 
1,219,231 
455,985 
684,203 
145,048 
192,024 
420,134 

tons. 

2,821,898 

2,338,864 

502,794 

1,368,720 

533,433 

514,706 

618,515 

tons. 
3,331,877 
2,437,190 

Queensland  

569,610 

South  Australia. ... 
Western  Australia. 
TiMHnania  ...  

1.868,274 

1,196,760 

542,049 

New  Zealand  

686,899 

Australasia  ... 

1,410,936 

2,061,622 

4,572,864 

8,698,930 

10,632,659 

No.  13. — Shipping — Cleared. 


Ck>k>D7. 

I86L 

1871. 

188L 

180L 

1807. 

New  Sooth  Wales.. 
Victoria 

tons. 

379,460 

540,807 

21,388 

96,135 

57,800 

116,608 

205,350 

tons. 
794,460 
692.023 

57,956 
186,310 

63,026 
108,880 
265,618 

tons. 
1,330,261 
1,193,303 
426,506 
675,388 
139,998 
191,738 
413,487 

tons. 

2,872,338 

2,376,245 

494,324 

1,369,869 

512,122 

529,900 

625,807 

tons. 
3,412,554 
2,428,182 

Queensland  

559,290 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 
TRfmi^niA 

1,879,411 

1,181,072 

542,119 

New  Zealand.  ..... 

675,333 

Australasia  ... 

1,417,548 

2,168,282 

4,370,681 

8,780,605 

10,677.961 

No.  14. — Total  Movement  of  Shipping — Entered  and  Cleared. 


Colony. 

1861. 

1871. 

188L 

180L 

1807. 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Queensland  

tons. 
745,696 
1,090,002 
44,645 
199,331 
115,256 
230,218 
403,336 

tons. 
1,500,479 
1,355,025 
117,407 
373,624 
126,948 
216,160 
540,261 

tons. 

2.786,500 

2,412,534 

882,491 

1,359,591 

285,046 

383,762 

833,621 

tons. 
5,694,236 
4,715,109 
997,118 
2,738,589 
1,045,555 
1,044,606 
1,244,322 

tons. 
6,744.431 
4,865.372 
1.128.900 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 

3,747,685 
2,377.832 
1,084.168 

New  Zealand   

1,362,232 

Australasia  ... 

2,828,484 

4,229,904 

8,943.545 

17,479,535 

21,310,620 

530 


ATPKBDTL. 


No.  51. — Public  Expenditure  (exclusive  of  Loan  Expenditure). 


ColODJ. 

186L 

isn. 

U8L 

UOL 

!»:-& 

New  Soath  Wales 
Victoria 

£ 
1,540,005 
3,092,021 
255,180 

482,951 

* 

£ 

2,733,102 

3,659,534 

787,555 

769,478 

98,248 

287,962 

t931,768 

£ 
5,783,683 
5,108,642 
1,782,272 
2,054,284 
197,386 
463,684 
3,675,797 

£ 

10,328,673 

9,128,699 

3.684,655 

2,603,498 

435,623 

722,746 

4,081,566 

£ 
9,219,538 
6.929.084 

3.747.428 

Soath  Australia  ... 
Western  Aastralia. 

2,760,9fi» 
3,266,912 

Tasmania 

324,447 

• 

785.686 

Kew2^ealaiid   

4,602,a;s 

Australasia  ... 

6,694,604 

9,250,947 

19,065,748 

30,985,460 

31,291,319 

InfonuatioD  not  available. 


t  Provincial  expenditure. 


No.  52. — Public  Expenditure  per  head  of  population. 


Uoloay. 

1B6L 

1871. 

ISSl. 

1891. 

1807-8. 

New  South  Wales 

£   s.   d. 
4    7    2 
6  14    7 
8    3    6 

3  17    0 

• 

£   s.   d. 

5  7    7 
4  19    4 

6  10  10 
4    2    3 
3  18    5 
2  16    9 

t3  12    4 

£    s.   d. 
7  11    2 

5  17    5 
7  17    4 
7    8    4 

6  13    9 
3  19    8 

7  9    3 

£    s.   d. 
9    7    6 

8  1     1 

9  7    6 

8  3    0 

9  8    3 

5  0    7 

6  10  11 

£  s.  d. 
6  19    4 

Victoria  

5  17  10 

Queensland 

South  Australia    

7  14    8 

7  11    6 

Western  Australia  

20    2    3 

Tasmania 

3  12    0 
• 

4  12  11 

New  Zealand 

6    7    4 

Australasia 

5    0    0 

4  15    9 

6  17    4 

8    4    9 

7    2    2 

*  Information  not  available. 


t  Provincial  expenditure. 


No.  53. — Distribution  of  Public  Expenditure,  1897-8. 


Colony. 


Railways 

and 
Train  wayi, 
Worklnp: 
Expel 


£ 

New  South  Wales    ..  1,811, MS 

Vict*»ria  1,5M*,404 

gueeneland    684..'i(*ifl 

South  Australia    ....  627,7tW 

Western  Australia   . .  s:>2.A18 

TRHiiania    Id^.ATa 

New  Zealand 849.923 

Australasia    ....  6,514,T2S 


Po^tsand 
TdcgTsphs. 


Public 
Instruction. 


Interest 

and  Charges 

on  Debt. 

including; 

8inkin)3f 

Funds. 


An  other 
Services. 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 


£ 

£ 

'          £ 

£ 

£ 

f04,4r)4 

TW.l.'W 

•2.fi76.4T9 

3,427,(a9 

9.n9.sas 

:.<i8.tks7 

&so,7r.i 

t2,10*.0.',6 

2,K8.18rt 

^.9*9.084 

312,253 

248>20 

1,324,333 

1,177.447 

a.747.4SS 

210,271 

143.91^''. 

961. M>7 

817.1SO 

2.7S>«JBS 

2S»9,474 

4»,897 

3SS.2R3 

1.70,630 

\iMJKt 

a>.2i'^ 

4l.9f.(5 

322.738 

228,4X1 

7a&.<ai 

362.W»3 

466.92:. 

1.741,418 

1,181.118 

i/mxt 

2.443.40U        2,191.411         9,3o7,149       10,7i*l,6Sl       S1.29UI9 


Invluaix  c  of  Xl&O.UA)  p 


lid  for  rcdempli«»n  of  Trt* 
redemption  of 


a«^ury  111118. 
Treasury  Lills. 


t  Inclusive  of  £250.000  paid  tar 
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No.  54. — Public  Ijixpenditure,  1897-8,  per  head  of  population. 


Ckdony. 

BoiU'ays 

and 

Tiamwayi, 

Working 

Expenics. 

Poets  and 
Telegraphs. 

Public 
InntructioQ. 

Interest 

aod  Charges 

on  Debt, 

induding 

Sinking 

Fundi*. 

1 

AU  other 
tiervices. 

Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 

New  Sooth  Wales... 
Victoria 

£  s.   d. 
1    7    5 
1    6    6 
1     8    3 
1  14    7 
5    5    4 

0  15    3 

1  3    6 

£  8.    d. 
0  10    6 
0    8    8 
0  12  11 

0  11    7 

1  15    9 
0    7    9 
0  10    1 

£  8.    d. 
0  10    9 
0    9    0 
0  10    3 
0    7  11 
0    6    2 
0    4  11 
0  12  11 

£  s.    d. 
1   18  11 

1  15     9 

2  14    8 
2  12     5 
2     1     9 
1  18    2 

£  8.  d. 
2  11     9 

1  17  11 

2  8  7 
2    5    0 

10  13  3 
1    A  in 

£    8.    d. 
6  19     4 
5  17  10 

Qnaeoaland    

7  14    8 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 
TMBsnia    

7  11     0 

20    2    3 

4  12  11 

New  Zealand 

2    8    2     1  12    8 

6     7     4 

Australasia 

1    9    7 

0  11     1 

0    9  11 

2    2    6  j  2    9    1  j    7    2    2 

No.  55. — Loan  Expenditure  and  Public  Debt,  1897-8. 


Loan 
Expenditure 

on 
Public  Works 
during  1897-8. 

Public  Debt,  1898. 

1 

t  Interest 

Coloiiy. 

Fixed  Debt. 

Floating  Debt 

t  Total. 

Chaive  oa 
Debt. 

New  South  Wales. 
Victoria    

£ 

1,642,867 

462,094 

937,066 

485,192 

1,896,144 

79,602 

1,134,812 

£ 
60,781,136 
47,058,088 

£ 
2,331,584 
500,000 

£ 
63,112,720 
47,558,088 
33,598,414 
24,309,035 
9,203,738 
8,390,026 
44,903,424 

£ 
2,298,074 
1,842,976 

Queenslanrl.... ...... 

33,598,414 

24,064.635 

7,900,208 

7,781,570 

44,963,424 

1.274/244 

Sooth  Australia. . . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  . .  ,,,  ,  , 

244,400 
1,303,530 

608,456 

• 

953,119 
825,994 
318,731 

New  Zealand 

1,750,059 

Australasia.... 

6,647,777 

226,147,475 

4,987,970 

231,135,445 

8,764,697 

*  £780,000  Treasury  Bills  iatniod  in  anticipation  of  Revenue  are  not  included  in  Debt. 

t  Against  these  amounts  are  to  be  placed  the  following  accumulated  Sinking  Funds :— N'cw 
South  Wiales,  £48.009  ;  South  Auatfslia,  £18,750 ;  Western  Australia,  £2&5,784  ;  Tasmania,  £135.31)2 ; 
New  ZeaUod,  £881,903. 

X  Calculi^ed  on  the  assumption  that  the  Debt  as  shown  in  the  preceding  column  is  outstanding^ 
for  the  wbcrie  of  the  next  financial  year. 


No.  56.— Public  Debt. 


Colony. 

1861. 

187L                   1881. 

1891.          j          ISOS. 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria 

£ 

4,017.630 

6,345,0^0 

70,000 

866,500 

£                   £ 

10,614,330     16,924,019 

11,^)4,800'  22,426,502 

4,047,850!  13,245,150 

2,167,700     11,196,800 

511,000 

£ 
52,950,733 
43.6.S8,897 

£ 
63,112.720 

d7  riri.9  nss 

One^Bsland 

29,457.134     .33,598.414 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  A  mistral  ia 

20,347,125    24,309,035 
1.013.594       9.203  738 

Tasmania  ,-,-,-,.„,. 

1,315,200      2,00.3,000 
8,900,991     29,659,111 

7.110,290!    ft-3f)on>r. 

Xew  Zealand    

600,761 

38,844,914 

44,903,4J4 

Australasia  ... 

11,899,951 

39,040.871  1  95,965,582 

193,962,087  [231,135,4  ir> 
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No.  57. — Public  Debt,  per  head  of  population. 


Colony. 

18G1. 

1871. 

£     8.   d. 
20  10    0 
16    0  11 
32    6  11 
11  13    7 

1881. 

1891. 

1808. 

New  South  Wales 

£     8.   d. 

11    4    5 

11  14    3 

2    0    9 

6  16    8 

£     8.   d. 
21  14    8 
25    9    7 

58  7    2 
39    2    1 
17    0    6 
16  16  10 

59  4    2 

£     8.   d. 

45  8  10 
37  13  11 
71  15    9 
82    9    2 
30    5    8 

46  11     9 
61    5    3 

£     8.  d. 
47    4  11 

Victoria  

40  13    4 

Qneensland 

68     1     1 

South  Australia 

67     5    0 

Western  Australia   

53  16    8 

Tasmania    

12  18    5 
33    6    9 

48  17    2 

New  Zealand 

6    1     4 

61     9    0 

Australasia 

9    8    0 

19  16    4 

34    0    2 

49  14  11 

52    2    4 

No.  58. — Tioan  Expenditure  on  Public  Works,  1897-8. 


1 
Works  yielding  direct  Revenue.               1 

other 

Colony. 

Railways 

and 

Tramways. 

Water 

Supply  and 

bivwerage. 

Telesrraphs 

and 
Telephones. 

TMaL 

Works  and '      TolaL 
Services.    < 

i 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria 

£ 
419,473 
259,163 
626,974 
163,636 
1,400,794 
10,644 
351,600 

£ 

538,623 

45,871 

8,198 

137,517 

75,757 

334*17 

£ 
34,257 

seSoo 

8,001 

2,732 
29,384 

£ 
992,353 
305,034 
671,272 
309,154 
1,476,551 
13,376 
414,101 

£        '         £ 
650,514     1.642,867 
157,060        462,094 

Queensland   

265,794        a37,U66 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . 

186,a38        495,192 

419.593     1,896,144 

66,226          79.602 

New  Zealand 

720,711 

.  1,134,812 
6,647,777 

Australasia 

3,232,284 

839,083 

110,474 

4,181,841 

2,465,936 

Na  59.— Loan  Expenditure  on  Public  Works,  1897-8,  per  head  of 

population. 


Colony. 


Railways 

and 

Tramways. 


Works  yielding  direct  Revenue. 
Telegraphs 


Water 
Supply  and  and 

Sewerage.    Telephones. 


'  £  B.  d. 

New  South  Wales . .    0  6  4 

Victoria 0  4 

Queensland    1  5  10 

South  Australia    ...0  9  0 

Western  Australia..    8  13  0 

Tasmania   '  0  1  3 

New  Zealand 0  9  9 


£    8.   d. 

0  8  2 
9 
4 
7 
4 


5  I  0    0 


0 
0 
0 


0 

7 
9 


Australasia 


0    0  11 


I 


0  14    8  {  0    3  10 


£    8.   d. 
0    0    6 


0    1     6 
0    0    5 


0    0    4 
0    0  10 


0    0    6 


TotaL 


Other 

Works  and 

Scr\ices. 


TotaL 


£    s.    d.  I  £    8.    d. 


0  15  0 

0  5  2 

1  7  8 
0  17  0 


£   8.    d. 


0    9  10  1     4  10 

0    2    8  !  0    7  10 

0  11     0  I  1  18    8 

0  10    3  '  1     7    3 


I  9    2    4  !  2  11  10    11  14    S 


0    1     7 
0  11     6 


0    7  10 
0  19  11 


0  19    0  '  0  11    3 


0  9    5 

1  11    5 

1  10   3 
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No.  60.— Total  Loan  Expenditure  on  Public  Works  to  1897-8. 


Works  yieldinfr  direct  Revenue. 

other 

WorkR  and 

Services. 

Colony. 

Railways 

and 
Tramways. 

Water 

Supply  and 

Sewera^. 

Tele^fraphs 

and 
Telephones. 

Total. 

TotaL 

New  South  Wales    .. 
Mctofia 

£ 

40,608,272 

85.948,297 

20,104,962 

;    12,952,978 

6,944,624 

3,696,104 

£ 

8,325,207 

8,098,156 

320,025 

8,848.525 

99,751 

*  631,276 

£ 
960.658 

i»b',692 
897,316 
269,808 
120,719 
800.735 

£ 
49,988,132 
44,046.453 
21,315,079 
17,093,819 
6,313,683 
3,810,823 
17,090,185 

£                   £ 

10,199,909  1    60.188,041 

2,837,818  1    4fl.ttU.^71 

booth  Auitmlia    

Western  Australia  . . 
TkflnHtfiia    

9,629,271 
5,928,328 
2,174,922 
3,846.504 
25,624,337 

30,344,350 

23,622,147 

8,488,605 

7,663,327 

Mew  Zealand 

15,658,174 

42,714,622 

134,998,411  1    21,317,940 

3,947,823     160,264,174 

60,141,089  ,  220,405,203 

No.  61. — Total  Loan  Expenditure  on  Public  Works  to  1897-8,  per  head 

of  population. 


Colony. 


Works  yielding  direct  Revenue. 


Railways 
and 


Water 
Supply  and 


Tramways.    Sewerage. 


Telegraphs 

and 
Telephones. 


Total. 


Otiier 

Works  and 

Services. 


Total. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Qaeensland    

South  Australia 
Western  Australia. . 


£    8.  d.l    £    8.  u. 


30  9 
30  14 
40  14 
35  16 
34  15 


Tasmania  21  10 


New  Zealand. 


Australasia 


21  8 


3 

10 
5 
8 
5 
6 
0 


30  8  10 


6  4 

6  18 

0  13 

10  12 

0  11 


8 
6 
0 
8 
8 


0  17  3 


4  16  2 


£  8.  dj  £  8.  d. 

0  14  6  ,37  8  5 
|37  13  4 

1  16  1  43  3  6 

2  9  8  !48  19  0 


1  11  6 

0  14  1 

1  1  11 


0  17  9 


36  18  7 

22  4  7 

23  7  2 


36  2  9 


£  8.  d. 

7  12  9 

2  8 
19  6 
16  8 
12  14 
22  8 
35  0 


£  8.  d. 
45  1  2 


6 

40     1 

10 

0 

62    9 

6 

0 

65    7 

0 

5 

49  13 

0 

0 

44  12 

7 

5 

58    7 

7 

13  11  3  140  14  0 


No.  62.— Public  Estfl.te  at  close  of  1897. 


Colony. 


Area  of  Colony. 


in  suuare 
miles. 


In  acres. 


Area 
,  I  Alienated  or 
I  in  process  of 
I    Alienation. 


Area  Leased. 


Area  neitlier 

Alienated  nor 

Leased. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoriai' 

sq.  miles. 
310,700 

87.884 
668.497 
903.690 
975,920 

26.215 
104.471 

acres. 

198.848.000 

56,245,760 

427,838.080 

578.361,600 

624,588.800 

16,778,000 

66.861,440 

acres. 
45,738,687 
24,245,886 
14,814.093 
14.386.445 
8,847.044 
4,768,901 
22,107,234 

acres.              acres. 
124,184,284      28,925,029 
17,505,858       14,494.016 

Queensland 

245,966.061     167.057,926 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

229.737,207     334,237.948 

88.122,828    527,618,928 

891,244       11,117,855 

New  Zealand 

14.547.731     •30.206.475 

Australasia... 

3,077,377 

1,969,521,680 

134,908,290 

720,955.2131,113,658.177 

•  Indudhig  10,276,032  acres  native  lands.       f  On  80th  June,  1898. 
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No.  63.— State  Schools,  1897. 


Colony. 

Schools. 

q<o.»K«*.        Net  Enrolment         Averse 
leacoen.          ©ISchotart.     i    Attendance. 

1 

New  South  Wales 

No. 

2,577 

1,874 
797 
656 
167 
282 

1,585 

No. 
4,626 
4,712 
1,825 
1,242 
371 
520 
3,628 

No. 

201,947 

210,951 

77,757 

61,691 

12,257 

16,634 

132,197 

No. 
148,381 

Victoria  

140,463 

Oueensland 

59J48 

«SoQth  Australia 

42,219 

Western  Australia 

8,970 

Tasmania 

12,0S2 

New  Zealand  

110,523 

Australasia 

7,938 

16,924 

713,434 

522,326 

No.  64.— Savings  Banks,  1897-8. 


Colony. 


Number  of  DepoeitorB  in— 


Poet  Office 
Havings 
Banks. 


other 
Barings 
Banks. 


Total. 


Amount  of  Deposits  in- 


Post  Office 
Savlnss 
Banks. 


OttlCT 

Sayings 
Banks. 


TotaL 


Average 
AmouTit 

of 
Deposits. 


New  South  Wales  . . 

Victoria    

i^censland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . 

TaMuania 

New  Zealand 

Australasia  . . . . 


No. 
151,348 


28.817 

9,16S 

159,331 


34«,154 


No. 

No. 

7fl,5M« 

227.629 

338,260 

838,260 

(«,124 

08,124 

90,401 

06,401 

1 

26,317 

25,705 

34,868 

28.023 

187,954 

633,309 

979.553 

£ 
4,691.833 


a'>C,084 

165,760 

4.744.925 


£ 
4,444.960 
8,090,304 
2.799.687 
3.069.752 


588,163 
775,154 


10.448.592  19.7n.090 


£ 
9,138,798 
8,009.864 
2,799,087 
3.0(0.752 
856.064 
743.913 
5.520.079 


80.225,072 


£  SL  d. 

40  X  9 
23  18  11 

41  1 
81  10 
SS  10 
21  e 
20  7 


U 
10 

7 
8 
5 


80  1' 


No.  G5. — Depositors  in  Savings  Banks. 


Colony. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Quccusland 

South  Australia ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Australasia ... 


isn. 

1881. 

1691. 

1697-8. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

24,379 

72,384 

158,426 

227,829 

45,819 

101,829 

300,781 

338,260 

6,769 

20,168 

46,2ri9 

68,124 

1        14,270 

37,742 

78,795 

96,401 

1,062 

3,219 

3,564 

26,317 

8,500 

14,728 

26,916 

34.868 

14,275 

61,054 

126,886 

187,9;V4 

115,074 

311,124 

741.627 

979,553 

L 


AVSTBALABIATH  STATISTICS. 
Ko.  C6. — Deposits  in  Savings  Banks. 


ColoBy. 

1871. 

.»,.. 

«,■. 

ims. 

£ 

945,919 

1,117,761 

407.131 

517,000 

is.as.t 

217,413 
454,966 

£ 
2,608,703 

2,568,438 
044,251 

1,283,450 
23,344 
369,273 

1,549,515 

£ 
6,342,135 
5,715,687 
1,680,753 
2,217.419 
46,181 
551,417 
3,406.949 

£ 
9,136.793 

8,0B9..364 
2,799,687 

ViclorU  

743,913 

3,075,772 

9,442.970 

18.943,541 

30,225,672 

Ko.  67.- 

-Liabilities  of  Banks  of  Issue,  Juno  Quarter,  1898. 

Nota 

Bill! 

in 

Cirrul* 

■svr 

oth«r 
Eimlu. 

Depo.lt* 

Tot.1 

colow. 

Not  baling 
liitcmt. 

s^    I-^ 

K.- south  W^«.. 

340^078 
l.OBl.SM 

19^846 
144,:b1 

Ol|331 

£ 

SillTO 
61,0in 
3t;w 

11,203,M7 
ln,41«,S8» 
4,283.m 

a.S3!.'.Oi3 

£                £ 

is,Teo,:oT ,  30.o29.4M 

ie,S«B,IJ8    28,787.800 
7,87 1.«0  !  12.1S4.9B0 

»,a74.7S2,  ii.»7e,347 

975,703'    3.Bl«,S71 

i.8;9.fl3i     2.fm.»6i 

S'!W 

SSi'js;.-' 

(i!717,KM 
4.(-K,SS9 

15,410.540 

4,031.434 

MS,S7tt 

D71,W0  j  »8,44S.444    1  SU,03i,S44    98.077,808 

1C13,2.S,962 

No.  68. — ^Assets  of  Banlcs  of  Issue,  June  Quarter,  1 


Colony. 

Ccrio. 

.-... 

Property. 

uulDilli 
ol  olher 

due  rnm 

■rther 

JuM^th, 

Total 
AueU. 

K«r8outIiW»le..., 

S.7I*,»BS 

i!e40|i54 

8.D15.627 
1,832.741 

S.877,i60 

139,571 

!eB[a79 
ll,tS3 

iie',ids 

1,80».958 
l,9B.'l,7«0 
717.M7 

1«;S10 
407.343 

217.14.1 
•B78ioi9 

371,023 

192^443 
(18,05S 

S7.B17 

S4.3BI.440  '  4«.M5,1M 
M,t»>,IOt  <  43.440.MS 
13,115.717  :  lfl,G«7,ia) 

!t,SflS,SWl      ,1.415,501 

MnZtaluid 

13,530,ltt0    ltt;S7S.31T 

!O.74S,0H 

l,3*i,.M 

S,7S:,a44 

I, '.'01 ,530 

l,1li5,30G 

105,:!7II,454   135^85.334 

InciudlnsTroHirT  Note],  £S50.9«0. 
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Aboriginefl,  The,  57 
Accidents,  Fatal,  56 

Kailway,  188 
Adelaide,  Population  of,  60 

RairfaU  of,  13 

Settlement  of,  3 

Temperature  of,  13 

Trade  of,  139 

University  of,  94 
Ages  at  Death,  50 

of  the  People,  42 
Agricultural  Bonuses,  290 

Education,  289 

Production,  Value  of,  250 
Agriculture,  250 

Areas  under  Crops,  253,  524 

Extension  of,  255 

State  Advances  to  Farmers,  298 
Aliens,  Influx  of,  59 
Alum,  243 

Antimony,  Production  of,  230 
Apatite,  243 
Areas  and  Boundaries,  6 
Arsenic,  234 
Art  Galleries,  103 
Artesian  Wells,  295 
Asbestos,  244 
Assurance,  Life,  456 
Auckland,  Rainfall  of,  15 

Trade  of,  139 
Australasian  Auxiliary  Squadron,  31 

Bulking,  438,  535 

Capital  Resources  of  Banks,  430 

Deposits,  451 

Expenses  of,  445 

in  each  Colony,  443 

Liabilities  and  Assets,  440,  535 

Metallic  Reserves,  444 

Results  of  Working,  442 

Savings  Banks,  447,  534 
Bankruptcies,  468 
Baptist  Church,  73 
Barley,  269 

Area  under,  269 

Average  yield  of,  270 

Import  and  Export  of,  270 


Barley,  Production  of,  269 

Value  of  Crop,  270 
Beef,  Consumption  of,  352 
Beer,  Consumption  of,  357 
Belgium,  Trade  with,  150 
Benevolent  Societies,  105 
Birthplaces  of  the  People,  61 
Births,  45,  514 

Illegitimate,  118,  516 
Bismuth,  Production  of,  231 
Bitumen,  242 
Boards  and  Trusts — 

in  New  South  Wales,  417 

in  Victoria,  418 

in  other  Colonies,  419 

Loans  of,  420 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of,  420 
Boundaries  of  the  Colonies,  6 
Brandy,  Production  of,  276 
Breadwinners,  Classification  of,  330 
Brisbane,  Population  of,  60 

Rainfall  of,  13 

Temperature  of,  13 

Trade  of,  139 
British  Trade,  149 
Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.,  219 
Butter,  Consumption  of,  352 

Exports  of,  323 

Production  of,  322,  523 

Cable  Services,  204 
Cancer,  Deaths  from,  55 
Capital,  Importation  of,  427 
Capital  Punishment,  115 
Cattle,  308 

Breeding  of,  308 

Cast  of,  320 

Export  of,  321 

Increase  in,  309,  522 

Slaughter  of,  310 

Value  of,  310 
Charities,  PubUc,  103 
Cheese,  Consumption  of,  352 

Export  of,  323 

Production  of,  322,  523 
China,  Trade  with,  152 
Chinese  Population,  58 
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Chrome  Ore,  233 
Chrysoberyls,  246 
Church  of  England,  70 

Schools  91 
Cities,  Population  of,  60,  516 
CUmate,  10 
Coal,  234 

Average  yield  per  Miner,  236 

Deposits  of,  234 

Discovery  of,  235 

Export  of,  237 

Miners,  Number  of,  296 

Prices  of,  240 

Production  dE,  239 

in  prindpsl  Camnkrimf  240 
Cobalt,  233 
Coflfee,  Consumption  oi,  352 

Growth  of,  2W 
Colonisation,  Progress  of,  1 
Commerce,  141.    (See  alio  JVucic). 
Commercial  dan,  336 
Commonwealth  BUI,  The,  25 
Congregational  Church,  72 
Conjugal  CcmditMo  of  the  People,  65 
Copper,  222 

Discovery  of,  223 

Miners,  Number  of,  225 

Prices  of,  225 

Production  of,  225 
Cost  of  Living,  358 
Credit  Foneitr,  298 
Crime,  106 

Capital  Punishment,  116 

Magistrates'  Courts,  106 
Drunkenness,  112 
Persons  charged  at,  108 

Police  Forces,  118 

Prisoners,  Number  of,  116 

Superior  Courts,  114 
Committala  to,  115 
Convictions  in,  1 14 
Criminal  Laws,  107 
Crops,  Areas  under,  253,  524 

Minor,  288 

Value  of,  251 
Currency,  453 
Customs  Revenue,  161,  529 

Dairy  Cows,  Number  of,  322,  523 
Farming,  321 

Return  from,  323 
Deaths,  46,  515 

Ages  of  Deceased  Pezeou,  50 
Causes  of,  51 

Accidents,  56 

Cancer,  55 

Diarrhoeal 

Phthisis,  54 


Deaths,  Indexes  of  Mortality,  48 
Debt  (PttbUc),  387,  531 

Character  of  Stock  issued,  399 

Conversion  and  Consolidation,  401 

Cost  of  placing  Loans,  394 

Dates  of  Maturity,  392 

Expenditure  from  Loans,  407,  531 

Growth  of,  387,  531 

Interest  Payable  on,  390,  531 

Latest  Issues  of  Loans,  402 

Quotations  of  Stocks,  396 

Redemption  of,  391 
Defence,  28 

Australasian  Auxiliary  Sqoadxen,  31 

Cost  of,  34 

Impenal  War  Veeeela,  30 

Local  War  Vessels,  32 

Militaiy  Foroes,  29 

Naval  Forces,  29 

Works,  Value  of,  35 
Dependents,  Classification  of,  381 
Destitute  Asylums,  105 
Diamonds,  244 

Diarrhoeal  Diseases,  Deetba  froo,  56 
Dividend  Tax,  373 
Divorce,  119 
Domestic  Claae,  340 
Drunkenness,  112 

Consumption  of  Intoxieaata,  113 
Dwellings  of  the  People,  68 
Education,  78 

Advaneemeai  of,  98 

Agricultural,  289 

Cost  of,  86 

Enrolment  at  all  Schools,  08 

General,  98 

Private  Schools,  91 

Secondary,  88 

SUte  Schools,  82 

Systems  of,  78 

Technical,  96 

University,  94 
Elaterite,  242 
Elections,  General,  17 
Electoral  Qualifications,  17 
Emeralds,  245 

Employment  and  Production,  329 
Executions,  115 
Expenditure  of  the  People,  358 

(Public),  381,  530 

from  Loans,  407,  531 

State  and  Local,  411 
Exports,  142,  619 

of  Coal,  237 

of  Domestic  Produce,  155,  520 

of  Gold,  IGl,  522 

of  Live  Cattle,  320 

of  Meat,  316 
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Exports  of  Pastoral  Prochice,  100;  521 
of  Wine,  278 
Price-levels  of,  361 

Farmers,  Advances  to,  298 
Federation,  22 
Finance  (Private),  423 
(Pablic),  3<M,  528 

Adjusted  Revenae  and  Expendi- 
ture, 38;^ 
Debt  (Public),  387.  531 
Expenditure,  Heads  of,  381,  530 
Position  of  Kevenuo  Accoonts. 

385 
Revenue.  Sources  of,  385,  528 
Truat  Fun<U,  387 

Food  Supply,  352 

Fortifications,  Value  of,  33 

France,  Trade  with,  150 

Fremantlc,  Trade  of,  139 

Friendly  Societies,  402 

Frozen  Afeat  Trade,  316 

Fruit*,  Growth  of,  2S6 

Imports  and  Exports  of,  288 

Gardens  and  Orchards,  288 

GametN,  246 

Oems  and  (temstonea,  244 

Germany,  Trade  with,  150 

Gold,  Average  yield  per  miner,  216 

Coinage,  454 

Discovery  of,  210 

Kxportsof,  161,522 

-Miners,  Number  of,  216 

Mines,  Deep,  216 

Mining  Machinery,  Value  of,  217 

Nuggets,  217 

Production  of,  21 1.  214,  218.  524 
Alluvial  and  Quartz,  215 

Quartz,  VicMs  from,  216 
Grape  Crop,  Value  of.  278 
Grapes,  Pnxluction  of,  276 
Graphite,  242 
(inen  Forage,  274 
Gypanm,  243 

HftbilsAioDs  of  the  People.  68 
Hay.  273  ^ 

Area  cut  for,  273 

Average  yield  of,  273 

Imports  and  Exports  of,  274 

Pro'luction  of,  273 

Value  of  Crop.  274 
History  of  Colonisation.  1 
Hobart,  Foundaticm  of,  1 

Population  of,  60 

Rainfall  of.  14 

Tratle  of,  139 
Honoy.farming,  328 


Hones.  310 

Breeding  of,  310 

Incnase  in,  311,  523 

Value  of.  312 
Hospitals,  104 

Illegitimacy,  118.516 
Immigration,  40 
Imperial  War  Vessels,  31 
Importation  of  Capital,  427 
Imports,  142,  518 

for  home  consamptiou,  163 

Prico-levels  of,  362 
Income  Taxation  in  New  Sooth  Wales, 373 

in  New  Zealand,  378 

in  Queensland.  373 

in  South  Australia,  374 

in  Tasmania,  375 

in  Victoria,  373 
Indefinite  Class,  339 
Induntrial  Class,  334 

Schools,  104 
Insanity,  Causes  of,  124 

Kxpcnditnro  on  Asylona,  105 

Increase  of,  122 
Insolvencies,  466 
Instruction,  I*ri\*ate,  91 

Public,  78 
Intoxicants.  Consumption  of,  113,  357 
Investment  (^omiMuiics,  446 
Iron  Deposits,  22a 
Irrigation,  293 

Kaolin,  244 
Kauri  (ium.  242 
Kerosene,  Imfiorts  of,  241 
Shale,  ExpurU  of,  241 
Production  of,  240 

Land -Credit  Systems.  29R 
Land  l^ws  of  New  South  Wales,  467 
of  New  Zealand.  54>3 
of  Northern  Territory,  493 
of  Queensland.  4s:j 
of  South  Australia,  488 
of  Tasmania,  4W 
of  Victoria,  473 
of  Western  Australia,  494 
Land  Revenue,  3S0 

Taxation  in  New  South  Wales,  371 
in  New  Zealand,  376 
in  .South  Australia,  374 
in  Tasmania,  375 
in  Victoria,  372 
I>ea4l,  Production  of,  232 
Libraries,  Pnblic.  101 
Life  Assurance  Companiea,  456 
Amounts  asanisd^  466 
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Life  ABBoranoe  Companies,  Aaieto  and 
liabilitiea  of,  460 

Expenses  of  Management,  461 

Polioies  in  force,  4^ 

Premium  Income,  458 

Receipts  and  Expenditure  of,  459 

Valuation  of,  457 
Limestone,  243 
LithcMnraphic  Stone,  243 
Live  Stock,  Increase  of,  303,  522 
Living,  Cost  of,  358 
Local  Qovemment,  413 

Indebtedness,  421 
Loans  (see  Debt), 

Expenditure  from,  407,  531 

Municipal,  416 
Lord  Howe  Island,  7 


Maize,  267 

Area  under,  267 

Average  yield  of,  267 

Imports  and  Exports  of,  268 

Production  of,  267,  269 

Value  of  Crop,  268 
Maffistrates'  Courts,  108 
Malt,  Import  and  Export  of,  270 
Manganese,  Production  of,  231 
Manufactories,  344 

Employment  in,  344 

Plant  and  Production  of,  347 
Maori  Population,  58 

Wars.  4 
Marble,  243 
Marria^,  56,  515 
Meat,  Consumption  of«  352 
Melbourne,  Ratable  value  of,  415 

Foundation  of,  2 

Population  of,  60 

Rainfall  of,  12 

Temperature  of,  12 

Trade  of,  139 

University  of,  94 
Mercury,  233 
Mica,  243 
Military  Forces,  29 
Milk,  Production  of.  322 
Mineral  Resources,  210 
Minerals,  Pnxluction  of,  246,  523 
Minor  Crops,  289 
Molybdenum,  233 
Money  Orders,  464 
Mortality,  Indexes  of,  48 
Municipalities,  413 

Loans  of,  416 

Receipts  and  Expenditure,  415 
Museums,  103 
Mutton,  Consumption  of,  352 


Native  Races,  57 
Naturalisation,  59 
Naval  Defence,  30 

Forces,  29 
Newspapers,  102 
New  Caledonia,  Trade  with,  152 
New  Guinea,  7 
New  South  Wales,  Boandaries  of,  7 

Climate  of,  11 

Elections  in,  17 

Parliament  of,  16 

Rainfall  of,  12 

Settlement  of,  1 
New  Zealand,  Boundaries  of,  8 

Climate  of,  14 

Elections  in,  21 

Parliament  of,  20 

RainfaU  of,  15 

Settlement  of,  4 

University  of,  94 
Nickel,  Production  of,  233 
Norfolk  Island,  7 
Northern  Territory,  Climate  of,  13 

Rainfall  of,  14 

Settlement  of,  3 


Oatmeal,  Consumption  of,  352 

Oats,  265 

Area  under,  265 
Average  yield  of,  265 
Imports  and  Ex]>orts  of,  266 
Production  of,  265,  266 
Value  of  Crop,  266 

Occupations  of  the  People,  332 

Ocean  Mail  Services,  108 

Opal,  245 

Orchards,  288 

Ozokerite,  242 


Pacific  Cable,  206 
Parcels  PosU,  197 
Parks,  Public,  103 
Parliaments,  16 

Pastoral  and  Dairy  Production,  Value  ci, 
326 

Produce.  Exports  of,  160 

Production,  Value  of,  314 

Products,  Price-levels  of,  328 

Property,  Value  of,  313 

Resources,  303 

Stock-carrying  capacity,  312 
Pauperism,  104 
Perth,  Foundation  of,  2 

Population  of,  60 

Rainfall  of,  14 

Temperature  of,  14 
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Phthini,  Deathi  from,  54 
PlatinQiD,  Prodaction  of,  232 
Police  Forces,  113 
Political  Divisions,  1 
Popolsticni,  36 
Aboriginal,  57 
A^  of  the,  42 
Rrthplaoes  of  the,  61 
Chinese,  58 

Gonjagal  Condition,  65 
Density  of,  39 
Habitations  of,  68 
Immigration,  40 
Increase  of,  36,  513 

Sources  of,  38,  514 
of  Cities  and  Towns,  60,  516 
Sickness  of,  67 
^ovk,  Consumption  of,  352 
j^oits,  Shipping  and  Trade  of,  138 
postal  Notes,  465 
^o«ts  and  Tele^phs,  192,  527 
Cable  Services,  204 
Growth  of  Postal  Business,  194 
Ocean  Mail  Services,  198 
Parcels  Posts,  197 
Postage  Rates,  201 
Uniform,  209 
Postal  Facilities,  198 
Registered  Letters,  196 
Revenues  and  Expenditures,  208 
Telegraphs,  201 
Telephones,  207 

Potatoes,  271 

Area  onder,  271 
Average  yield  of,  271 
Consumption  of,  352 
Import  and  Export  of,  272 
Production  of,  271 
Value  of  Crop,  272 

Poultry-fanninff,  Return  from,  326 
Plrasbyterian  Church,  72 
Mce-levels,  360 

of  Exports,  361 

of  Imports,  362 

of  Pastoral  Products,  328 

Primary  Producers,  Number  of,  332 
Prisoners  in  Gaol,  116 
Private  Finance,  423 
Probate  Duties,  368 
Returns,  425 

Production,  Value  of,  349 
Professional  CUss,  340 
Property,  Value  of  Ratable,  414 
Public  Charities,  103 

Finance,  364,  528 

Instruction,  78 

Libraries,  101 


Quartz,  243 

Queensland,  Boundaries  of,  7 

Climate  of,  13 

Elections  in,  20 

Parliament  of,  19 

Rainfall  of,  13 

Settlement  of,  5 

Railways,  167,  525 

Accidents  on,  188 

Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic,  187 

Comparison  of  Facilities,  176 

Control  of  State,  174 

Cost  of  Construction,  177 

Diversity  of  Gauge,  174 

Financitd  Results  of  Foreign  Lines 
186 

History  of  Construction,  167 

in  1897-8,  190,  526 

Interest  returned  on  Capital,  183 

Length  of,  172 

Private,  171 

Revenue  and  Working  Expenses,  179 
per  mile,  185 

Rolling  Stock,  188 

under  Construction,  173 
Rainfall,  15 
Reformatories,  104 
Registered  Letters,  196 
ReUgion,  70 

State-aid  to,  73 
Responsible  Government,  16 
Revenue  from  Customs,  161,  529 

PubUc,  365,  528 
Rice,  Consumption  of,  352 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  71 

Schools,  91 

Salt,  Consumption  of,  352 
Salts,  242 

Salvation  Army,  73 
Sapphire,  245 
Savines  Banks,  447,  534 
School  Ages,  79 
Schools,  Private,  91 
SUte,  82,  534 

Average  Attendance,  85,  534 
Enrolment  at,  84,  534 
Expenditure  on,  86 
Fees  payable  at,  87 
Number  of,  82,  534 
Teachers  at,  82,  534 
Settlement,  Australasian,  508,  533 
of  New  South  Wales,  1 
of  New  Zealand,  4 
of  Northern  Territory,  3 
of  Queensland,  5 
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Settlement  of  South  Australia,  8 

of  Tasmaoia,  1 

of  Victoria,  2 

of  Western  Anstralia,  2 
Sheep,  304 

Breeding  of,  304 

Cast  of,  320 

Increase  in,  306,  522 

Introduction  of  Merino,  305 

Slaughter  of,  308 

Value  of,  308 
Shipping,  126,  517 

External,  131 

Improvement  in,  137 

InBallart,  134 

in  1897, 140 

Increase  of,  126,  517 

Intercolonial,  129 

Nationality  of  VfiMals,  IM 

of  PorU,  L38. 

of  Principal  Countries,  138 

Registration  of,  140 

Steam  and  Sailing,  136 
Sickness  and  Infirmitv,  67 
SUver,  218 

Coinage,  455 

Discovery  of,  218 

Production  of,  219,  221 
Social  Condition,  102 
South  Australia,  l^nndaries  of,  8 

Climate  of,  13 

Elections  in,  19 

Parliament  of,  19 

Bainfall  of,  13 

Settlement  of,  3 
Sown  Grasses,  275 
Spirits,  Consumption  of,  357 
State  Advances  to  Farmers,  298 
Stock,  Live,  303,  522 

Carrying  capacity,  312 
Succession  Duties,  36S 
Sugar,  Consumption  of,  352 

Duties  on,  281 

Import  of,  280 

Production  of,  280 
Sugar-beet,  281 
Sugar-cane,  Growth  of,  279 

Value  of  Crop,  281 
Suicides,  116 
Sulphur,  234 
Swinc  Breedinff,  884,  523 
Sydney,  KataUe  Value  of,  415 

Foundation  of,  1 

Population  of,  60 

Rainfall  of,  12 

Tem|}crature  of,  11 

Trade  of.  139 

University  of,  94 


Tasmania,  Boundaries  of,  8 

Climate  of,  14 

Elections  in,  19 

Parliament  of,  18 

Settlement  of,  1 

University  of,  94 
Taxation,  Land  and  Inoome,  371 

Revenue  from,  367,  379 
Tea,  Consumption  of,  352 
Technical  Education,  96 
Telegraphs,  201,  626 
Telephones,  207 
Tellurium,  232 
Temperature,  10 
Tin,  226 

Diseovery  of,  226 

Price  of.  228 

Production  of,  227 

Miners,  Numbers  of,  228 
Titanium,  233 
Tobacco,  284 

Area  under,  284 

ATorage  yield  of,  284 

Consumption  of,  356 

Imports  of,  286 

Production  of,  284 

Value  of  Crop,  286 
Towns,  Population  of,  60 
Trade,  Balance  of,  155 

Distribution  of,  142 

Exportsof  Domestic  Produce,  155, 
of  Gold,  161 

External,  144 

Growth  of,  141,  518 

Imports  for  Home  Consumptioii, 

in  Frozen  Meat,  316 

in  Pastoral  Produce,  160 

in  Wool,  157,  521 

Intercolonial,  143 

of  1897,  165,  520 

with  Foreign  Countries,  149 

with  United  Kingdom,  148 
Tramways,  190 
Tripoli,  243 
Trust  Funds.  387 
Turquoises,  246 

United  Kingdom,  Trade  of,  149 

Trade  with,  ir>l 
University  Education,  94 

Vessels,  Improvement  in,  137 

Nationality  of,  135 

Registnutiftn  of,  140 
Victoria,  Boundaries  of,  7 

Climate  of,  VI 

Elections  in,  18 

rarliamcnt  of,  18 
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^iletoria,  BainfaU  of,  12 
Settlement  of,  2 
Caltiyation,  275 


Wealth  (Private),  423 

Diffanon  of,  424 
Wdliiiffton,  Population  of,  60 

Bi^all  of,  15 
Wedeyan  Methodist  Church,  72 
Weatem  Australia,  Boundaries  of,  8 

Climate  of,  14 

Elections  in,  22 

Parliament  of,  21 

Settlement  of,  2 
Wheat,  258 

Aiea  under,  259 

Ayerage  yield  of,  261 


Wheat,  Consumption  of,  263,  352 

Imports  and  Exports  of,  263 

Prices  of,  264 

Production  of,  259 
Wine,  275 

Average  yield  per  acre,  277 

Consumption  of,  357 

Exports  of,  278 

Production  of,  276 
Wolfram,  233 
W^ool,  Prices  of,  315 

Production  of,  315 

Sales,  160 

Trade,  157,  521 
Workers,  Grades  of,  341 

Zinc  Ores,  233 
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